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Art. 1. — Report from Select Committee on the 

Minutes of Evidence, an Appendir , and Index . Ordered* by the 
• House ofc Commons, to be Printed, ‘2 August 1832. — fol. pp. 
1050. - 

TT is disagreeable to do anything an adversary can by possi- 
bility exclaim against as unfair. For which reason the ex- f 
animation of the present subject has been deferred, till the efforts 
of the opponents to prop their cause by application to the same 
sources, united in some instances to frightful garbling of the 
evidence, had removed all hesitation which on this peint could 
occur to the most scrupulous mind. ^ 

In March of the year 1832, at the urgent instance of some 
'persons connected With the Silk Manufacture, a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed by the House of Commons, whose object 
wa3 to inquire into the consequences of a more liberal system 
of policy as affecting that particular branch of trade, and to 
vol. xvni. — Westminster Review. n 
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Evidence before the Jan. 

v, 

ascertain whether it might be promoted by any measures com- 
patible with the general interests of the country. The thick 
iolio on which it is proposed to offer a few remarks, is the evi- 
dence given before tha* Committee, which in consequence of the 
advanced period of the session did not make any General Report, 
but presented the statements the’y had collected together, witnout 
note or comment, leaving every man to draw his own deductions 
from the document. Of all the witnesses* examined, there are 
only two unassociated with the Silk Trade, either as throwsters, 
weavers, manufacturers, merchants, £>r sellers of silk goods ; only 
two individual's therefore whose evidence can be considered 
as in any way representing # the general Interests of the 
Country/ qnd a cloud of witnesses who represent the par- 
ticular uTterests of the Silk Trade. If the proportion which 
the Sdk Trade bears to the whole trade of Great .Britain were 
taken into account, two hundred witnesses instead of two 
would only have been a fair average. livery interest had a right 
to be heard that was likely to suffer by the demands putfoithby 
the Silk Trade. Every labourer who manufactures, every 
merchant who exports any article which serves to pay for the 
imported silk goods of France, might propel ly appeal against 
the injury intended him. And the unfortunate public that 
* pays for all/ had certainly a strong case of grievance, being 
taxed thirty per cent on more than five millions sterling, 
for the benefit of the silk manufacturers; that is to say, being 
compelled to give to the said manufacturers about a million and 
* a half per annum more than would purchase the same quantity 
and quality of goods from neighbours not forty miles away. It 
might have been supposed that so enormous an impost levied 
on the people of England in favour of a particular fabric, would 
have been deemed a sufficient exaction ; but the object of tho^e 
who obtained the nomination of the Select Committee was to 
levy something more. Their disadvantages they said were far 
above 30 per cent, and to compensate them for those disadvan- 
tages, they must make a further attack upon the pockets of the 
consumers. They demanded prohibition. 

Now, as their complaints were most loud, and their demands 
most vehement, it would naturally be expected that they had to 
present an appalling case which should demonstrate the decline 
of their manufacture ; — that they would show, in fact, an enor- 
mous import of raw silk some years ago, and a dwindling of the* 
consumption down to almost nothing at the present hour. But 
what are — That the average consumption of raw 

silk in the manufactures of England, is more than a million 
lbs. per annum greater than before the admission of foreign 
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manufactured silks, constituting an increase of more than one 
half * ; while such an impulse has been given to improvement 
by the influence of foreign competition, that our expoits of silk 
manufactures have in the same period mounted up from less 
than 160,000/. to half a million a-year +. 


* Quantities of Raw Silk, Waste Silk, and Thrown Silk, Imported at 

certain Periods. 


* 

In 1765 and 1766, Piohibitlon* on Manufacture-* 
enacted* 


Average Import) 

Of 1765-6-7 ; commencement of Prohibi- 
tion 

Of 1785-6*7 i being a peiiod of 20 Years 
after Pi obi bi lion . . .. 

Of 1801 to 1812 * .. 

Of 1M5 -16-17 J being 50 Years aftei Pio- 
hibitiou, and the first ) eai of peace . . 

Of 1821-2-3; bring the last three yeais 
piior to the change of the L*aw 

Ot 1820-30-31 ; being the thiee la*t >ears 

Of 1830-31 ; being the two last yeais .. 

Of 1831 


Haw Silk 

Waste Silk. 

Thrown Silk. 

lbs. j 

lbs. 

lbs 

352,000 

• • • • 

363,000 

541.000 

760.000 

• • • • 

11 

1,095,000 

27,000 

293,000 

1.970.000 

3.075.000 

3.353.000 

3.036.000 

74,000 

515.000 
623,1000 

762.000 

355.000 

1 374,000 

475.000 

514.000 


Mr. I In me' 6 Ernleiu r, />. 10. 


t An Account of the Official Values of British Manufactut ed Silks Exported 
in each Year from 1821 to 1830, both inclusive. 


Official Values ot Butish Manntactmed Silks F.xpoited Irom the 
United Kingdom. 


Yfars. 

t — r 

M uintACturis of Silk 
only 

• 

Silk* nnxitl with othci 
in itei i il* 

XOT4L 



£. 

*. 

d. 


a. 

d. 


T. 

d 

1821.... 

104,124 

10 

7 

32,717 

8 

6 

136,841 

19 

1 

1822.... 

102,707 

3 

3 

38,467 

14 

3 

141,174 

17 

6 

1823.... 

104,934 

19 

2 

35,525 

0 

3 

140,459 

19 

5 

1824.... 

95,038 

9 

5 

64,632 

8 

1 

159,670 

V 

6 

1825.... 

57,499 

8 

9 

93,387 

11 

0 

150,886 

106,931 

19 

9 

1826.. .. 

53,155 

19 

3 

53,775 

10 

10 

10 

1 

1827.... 

78,665 

15 

10 

94,927 

8 

8 

173,593 

4 

6 

1A28 .... 

81,636 

6 

.6 

97,417 

13 

5 

179,053 

1.9 

11 

1829.... 

141,686 

0 

*6 

80,312 

0 

9 

221,998 

1 

3 

1830.. .. 

1831.. .. 

348,761 

10 

8 

79,087 

14 

11 

say 

427,849 

500,000 

5 
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Mr. Hume's Evidence, />. 14. 
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Evidence before the 

It cannot be denied that in many departments in the silk 
manufacture considerable distress did and does exist. Silk 
goods, whose consumption among the poor must always be 
limited in consequence of the high price of the raw material, 
will be inevitably more subject than most other fabrics to those 
fluctuations of fashion with which the opulent amuse themselves 
in the preparation of their habiliments. The fancy or caprice 
of a few women of rank will affect the well-being of tens of 
thousands. If the silk-weaver is injured, somebody else it is 
true will be behefited by their varying humours ; — but in the 
transit there must be suffering. And perhaps a wise and 
benevolent legislature could be engaged in no more interesting 
or more important inquiry, than on the means of removing 
or diminishing those evils which grow out of the uncertain 
demand for a particular sort of labour. A fitter and better 
education of the people would r alleviate this and many other 
grievances. A man ought not to depend on one solitary method 
of support. He should be so instructed as to shift his position 
with the shifting requirements of the market. In the towns 
where an art of this kind is possessed, the wages of labour never 
fall so low, nor are the privations of the labourer at all compa- 
rable in length and severity, to those experienced where he 
has only one resource. 

It- is not from insensibility to the real distresses of the labourer, 
that the Westminster Review refuses to ally itself with those 
who insist that the distress shall be relieved according to theii 
prescription and to theirs alone, — namely by enabling them to 
prey upon the community under a promise to the labourer that he 
shall share the spoils. The trick which the landlords have too 
long practised on the farmers, by setting them to cry out for 
‘ high prices for our protection/ of which the true meaning was 
* high rents for our monopoly/ — is now being played off’ upon the 

f mor silk-weaver by the manufacturinglords. But symptoms have 
ately been showing themselves, which prove that ‘ the clodpoles * 
begin to feel that they after all have got little but disappointment, 
while their masters have realized the substantial benefits ; and it 
is to be hoped that the artizans of England, who are so inquiring 
a,nd inteljigent, will not long be imposed on. They will see that 
the demand of their masters to be allowed to carry on a system of 
deception and, pillage, is one which they are really interested 
in overthrowing. Their minds are already opened to the fraud 
of the Corn-laws ; they see that what the landed aristocracy 
call protection is in truth nothing but robbery; and they will 
be ashamed ere long of having it supposed that they sanctioned 
a robbery of their own, though this robbery was represented as 
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beneficial to* themselves. The scales will fall from their eyes 
and they will discover that they, like the great mass of the 
community, have a deeper interest in honesty than they could 
possibly have in fraud. 

Prohibitions and protections, restrictions and monopolies, are 
in truth nothing but Toryism applied to the daily concerns of 
life. They arc part and parcel of the great delusions by which 
strong multitudes are made the tools of a handful of weak 
leaders, prompted and led astray by those who are interested in 
increasing the real causes of the national distress. Many of the 
labourers of England at this moment joining in the* plot. 
Meanwhile the real friends of the people patiently wait the 
dispersion of those mists in which a portion of the people 
are enveloped. Ultimately an immense majority will be found 
on the side of logic, arithmetic, and virtue. Tt is something 
to have got the monopolists into the field of controversy. Till 
lately they held the power of government ; they have now only 
the power of prejudice and ofMishonest interests, and of such 
allies as these can find. Happily the greatest of all interests, 
the well-being of the community, is coining into the field, and 
there can be little doubt that, whatever may be its early aberra- 
tions, its final preponderance is assured. 

As the struggle of the silk manufacturers is the latest, so it 
probably will be one of the jast attempts to cause a vast 
sacrifice to be made by the community for the purpose of 
producing a trifling benefit to a small number of individuals. 
An appeal was made to the feelings of the Legislature in the 
name of the labouiing ckusses ; the introduction of foreign 
manufactures was boldly proclaimed to be the cause of their 
suffering; and a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to examine the statements made. Constituted 
ap the committees of the House of Commons generally are, they 
are most imperfect instruments for the investigation of evidence, 
aud in consequence for the elucidation of truth. So few indeed 
are the members to whose appropriate knowledge, zeal, and 
disinterestedness, a question of commercial policy can safely 
be intrusted, and so many objects are constantly press- 
ing simultaneously upon the attention of such, that it is 
impossible for them to give to any one of those objects the 
attention it deserves. The whole machine of parfftimentarjt 
inquiry is unorganized and cumbrous. Committees are, for the 
jnost part, assemblages of advocates in the hands of sinister 
interests, sitting, not* as dispassionate judges, but as partizans 
of particular systems of policy. The members who have any 
purpose to serve, any constituency to oblige, are regularly 
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present ; but for the most part, the attendance of the others is 
capricious and uncertain. Ilaving no regular plan of proceeding, 
no established rules as to the acceptance or rejection of 
evidence, the usefulness of bodies so chosen depends essen- 
tially on the presence of that quality, impartiality, which is 
the rarest of all. They are at present encumbered with the defects 
of both secresy and publicity. While the public is excluded 
fioin the knowledge of what is passing, it is notorious that 
those who have private interests to serve can obtain, and do 
obtain, the fullest cognizance of whatever is elicited in the 
examination of. witnesses. If the evidence went forth to the 
world at the time of its production, light would flow in upon 
its obscurities, truth upon its errors, honesty upon its mis- 
representations, and information upon its ignorance. If it were 
kept strictly secret, all parties would be left at equal dis- 
advantage. As it is, all the machinery of petty management, 
intrigue, and trickery, is called into action; and the tac- 
tics of legislatorial macchiavelism might be studied with 
advantage in some of the committee-rooms of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. The existence of distress— of great and unparalleled 
distress — was, as has been slated, put forward as the pro- 
minent reason for granting the select committee. Now, it is 
certain that at any and all rimes a considerable portion of suffer- 
ing must exist in a manufacturing community dependent on the 
uncertainties and irregularities of demand, and pressed with a 
quantity of superfluous labour in consequence of the restrictions 
on the supply of food. Prosperity itself, calling into action a 
number of new 7 hands, infallibly lays the foundation of future evil; 
since a regular and undisturbed increase of demand is incompatible 
with the vicissitudes to which all human things aie subject. 
The changes of the seasons exercise a perpetual influence on 
all articles of dress ; the caprice of fashion, an influence stjll 
less amenable to the calculations of foresight. . Civilization 
displaces numeious objects by objects more beautiful, cheap, 
or convenient. Inferiority in every shape must be the victim 
of superiority; and the enor of the sufferer is, to suppose 
that legislation can preserve to infei iority the privileges it 
possessed when, in fact, it was not inferiority, but the coti- 
traiy. In the contests of capital, no law can long give to the 
^>oor mail the benefits possessed by the rich. In the struggles 
of industry, no legislation can place the man whose knowledge, 
diligence, and means are less, on a level with him whosp 
knowledge, diligence, and means are greater. The great interests 
of society will protect themselves at all hazards. If they are 
sacrificed by foolish legislators, the violators of the law, forming 
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an alliance with those great •interests, come in to avert or 
diminish the evil. There is a self-regulating power which* 
always to a certain extent guarantees the community against 
the conspiracies of the nai row interests which are leagued against 
it. Each individual for himself prefers that which is cheap to 
that which is dear — that which is good to that which is bad,— 
and until men can b^persuaded that the worse is to be taken 
rather than the better, the advocates of the anti-free- trade system 
are but howling to the winds. Is there one among them who 
applies his theory to his own practical use ? Does the citv alder- 
man wear coarse clothitig, and eat indifferent food, and dwell 
in a hovel, and use slates lor coals, if for the same money he 
can get comfoitable raiment, diet, house-room and fuel ? The 
most intemperate advocate for restriction and prohibition, would 
think the system which he insists shall be applied tootheis for 
his benefit, most despotic and abominable if applied to him for 
theirs. But there must be exceptions. So says every one 
who claims to be excepted ; and all would be excepted in turn. 
Let every man rob every man, and we shall all get rich. Such 
is the anti-free-trade theory when generalized; but when it 
comes in a particular shape, its language is only, * Let me rob.’ 

And what, to come to facts, is in this countiy at. this mo- 
ment the state of that industry which is the immediate topic 
of inquiry, on the showing of those who want new Acts of 
Parliament to enable them to take more than they now take 
out of the pockets of the community ? They estimate the 
annual value of the silk manufactures of England, at from five 
to eight millions sterling. In the evidence given before the 
Silk Committee, they state that the difference in the cost of 
production between France and England, is at least 40, but 
many of them say from 60 to 80 per cent. Now take the 
lowest of these estimates, and they demand an annual annihila- 
ticTki of the property of the consumeis of silk goods, to the 
amount of tvvo millions steiling per year. Here, in addition to 
all the other sacrifices of misdirected capital, we have an 
indirect taxation proposed to bo levied on the public, for the 
interests of the silk manufacturers alone, equal to nearly one 
twentieth of the whole of the public burthens. But if the average 
statement can be admitted, — if the manufacturers of France can 
on an amouut of six millions and a half, give the English consumer 
a benefit of 60 per cent, — then the demand of the English silk 
trade is, that they shall be authorized to take near four millions 
a*year for their exclusive benefit, out of the consumer’s purse. 
At present they are allowed a protection of 30 per cent; that is 
to nay, a million and a half per annum of the national wealth is 
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tiansferred to them. They are n c ot satisfied, they aie very angry, 
that they have not twice as much. 

But if some of the advocates of prohibition are to be believed, 
a* still greater injury is inflicted on the community ; for the 
French who let us have their silk manufactures, ' take nothing 
in return.’ Is it then an act of entire and gratuitous benefi- 
cence on their part? 'Look at your exports and look at 
your impoi ts,’ shouts Mr. Robinson triumphantly. The 
intelligent and prohibitive Frenchmen, from whom you receive 
four times the amount that they receive from you, these are the 
true* political economists, these are # the enlightened men who 
know how lo manage their affairs, the sound, the practical mer- 
chants, who give you two millions sterling of their commodities 
for the half million they admit of yours ! It is humiliating to 
think, that such pueiilities as 'these, should be still dealt 
out from high places, and find an echo beyond parliament- 
ary walls. But when driven out of this first field, a position 
is taken up in another, and the cry is, ' O, but we pay in 
bullion!’ How bullion is to be obtained by a countiy which 
does not produce it, except by the sale of something it does 
produce, is a question with which sagacious anti-political- 
economists take care not to trouble themselves. It is indeed no 
part of their strategy to inquire; otherwise they might discover, 
that a payment in bullion by a country which must have received 
that bullion from another country, represents two profits instead 
of one, namely the profits on both the import and the export of 
the bullion; whereas a direct payment in goods, the produce of 
the exporting country, is d priori a less beneficial operation, 
than one where the two exchanges have had place. In 
matter of tact however, commercial exchanges between two 
countries, will naturally flow in the channels of their separate 
productions, the productions in which they are each peculiarly 
distinguished. It is on these that each will present to the other 
the strongest motives for sale and purchase. The produce of a 
third country will, i*t the long run, be attainable by each on 
cheaper terms from the third country direct. Now and then a 
traffic in foreign produce may undoubtedly take place; but the 
general trad'e, the regular transactions of business, will be in- 
fallibly carried on in those manufactured articles which exhibit 
the peculiar aptitude or superiority of each, or in that raw pro- 
duce for the growth of winch either is distinguished. As respects 
Fiance, the intercourse with England, under the system most 
beneficial to both, might be traced in broad outlines. Mineral 
productions, iron and coal especially, cotton and woollen manu- 
factures, would be the great objects of export from England ; 
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vegetable pioductions, wine, brandy, oil, silk fabrics, and all 
articles of taste, would become the leading articles of our 
import from France. Under a wise and reasonable legislation, 
the annual profits of the trade with France would soon oe much 
greater than the present annual gross amount of the whole goods 
which pass between the two countries ; to say nothing of the 
immense sum that would#be added to human enjoyment by the 
interchange of so many sources of enjoyment, or of the 
benignant influence of close and amicable relations between 
two countries so distinguished for their power, their wealth, 
and their capabilities. • 

Until, then, the French manufacturer can be found who gives 
his goods for nothing, or the English importer is produced 
who obtains them for nothing, it may (with all deference to the 
opponents) be taken for granted, that a barter has taken place; 
and it may be presumed that the real amount of exports and 
imports from and to any given country will be the same. Every 
Fiench expoiter therefore, is paid by somebody and with 
something ; and the requisition of our English silk manu- 
facturers, to put a stop to the introduction of foreign silk goods, 
should in fairness be accompanied with a declaration on their 
pail, of what particular interest, or class of peisons, it is their 
desuc to sacufice, — on what particular puise they wish to levy 
the assessment. It may be well . that Macclesfield should 
glow rich; but is Macclesfield to get rich by plundering Man- 
chester i The prosperity of Coventry would be delightful to con- 
template; but Coventry must not play Robin Hood with his good 
neighbour Birmingham. Spitalfields is dear as the appleof an eye ; 
but she cannot be allowed to be poaching on Sheffield. In all 
these matters, nothing is so convenient as an abstraction. 
It is the public, * the pensive public/ upon whose huge bank 
of credulity the dishonest interests are to draw. With one 
hand * # the practical men* are for bandaging our eyes, with the 
other they are for stealing our monies. And in the evidence 
given before the Silk .Committee, nothing is more amusing than 
the extraordinary anxiety on the part of the monopoly-demanding 
witnesses, to keep out of view every interest but their own ; to 
prevent any ray of light falling upon the honest interests of 
others. Their winnings must in no event be interfered with, by 
reference to the losses of anybody else. No matter whom *you 
impoverish, you must, they say, make us rich ; ask not whence 
the money comes, only take care that we have it; and if any- 
body cries out, you may do by them as we ask you to do by 
us, give them their privateering license and let them away to 
the ocean. Prizes and pickings fof all. 

At the present moment, the silk manufactures of France 
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and of England, consume anuually about an equal quantity of 
raw silk, namely four millions of pounds ; and the value of the 
produce of each may be estimated, in their separate markets, at 
nearly the same amount, say 6,000,000/. sterling ; for though 
the silk used in France, is on the average much finer and cost- 
lier, and the manufactures in France more perfect, tasteful, and 
elaborate, the difference in the expense of production, of wages, 
&c., will about equalize the value of the articles produced. The 
line of superiority of France over England, is easdy drawn. The 
French silk manufacturer is imaginative, inventive, creative, con- 
stantly putting forth new improvements in his art. The English, 
less fanciful, less ingenious, less varied, but with larger capital 
and better machinery, would, under a free-trade system, rather 
direct his attention to those articles which are of wider con- 
sumption, and which demand less of variety in pattern or 
colour. Of the silk manufactures of France, four-fifths go to 
supply the foreign demand. They give the fashion to the world, 
and from their beauty and * variety they are entitled to do so. 
Of the silk manufactures of England, only one-twelfth are 
exported, eleven- twelfths being absorbed by home consumption. 
The silk manufacture of England has been more rapid in its 
growth than that of France ; but as it is deptndent mainly on one 
sort of demand, that of the native purchaser, it may be liable to 
greater fluctuations. 1 ruder the system which preceded the 
introduction of Fiench manufactured silk, the average con- 
sumption for three years was 2,399,000 pounds per annum ; 
the present average for three years, is 3,999,000 pounds per 
annum ; an increase of 60 per cent, and an increase wholly 
unexplained and inexplicable by those who represent the silk 
manufacture to be in a state of decline. 

The real amount of the exportation of French manufactured 
silks to England, is as follows : — 



Fianc*. 


Fianra. 

1818 

... 1,711,103 

1825 

... 6,104,103 

1819 

... 2,713,583 

1826 

... 7,596,421 

1820 ... 

... 2,727,7*8 

1827 ... 

... 11,460,119 

1821. ... 

... 2,815,178 

1828 

. ... 17,311,810 

1822 

... 3,516,328 

1829 

... 10,483,777 

182.1 ... 

... 2,901,670 

1830 

. ... 15,204,388 

182* 

... 3,856,465 




Dr. Bowring's Evidence , p. 525. 


And this table is particularly instructive, as representing the 
gradual progress of English demand, and showing now inefficient 
all legislative prohibitory measures were against any consider- 
able superiority. From 1818 when the amount of smuggling 
was only about 70,000/. per annum, the illicit introduction 
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increased year after year, until it had reached 250,000/. in 
1825-0. Vet with such evidence of the failure of the attempt 
to prevent contraband imports under a system of prohibition, pro- 
hibition has been demanded anew as the sole efficient protection. 

France, from her geographical position, is necessarily the 
central market for unmanufactured silk, and there are few 
things so likely to forward her great interests, as the removal of 
every internal impediment to a free trade in this valuable com- 
modity. If she opened her eyes to the sources of her real 
prosperity, she would relieve the trade in silk from every trammel, 
she would allow its freest ingress, egress, and transit; at present 
she impedes the introduction of foreign silk by a heavy duty, 
she prohibits wholly the exit of her own silks, and of any silk but 
that which enters her bonding warehouses for the special pur- 
pose of transit to other countries ; she thus diminishes the 
motives to produce, which is of pernicious influence on her silk 
growers; she adds to the uncertainties and embarrassments of 
speculation (by refusing permission to export), by which she 
inflicts injury upon her silk merchants ; and narrows her market 
for the raw material, by which she does mischief to her silk 
manufacturers. Her import and export trade may be pursued 
in the following tables extracted from the evidence. 

FRENCH SILK TRADE— IMPORTATIONS. 


RAW AND THROWN SILK. 


Countiies 

whence 


Quantities Imported (Kilogiainmcs.) 


Impoitcd. 

m 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

•England 

40,872 

62,863 

2,655 

764 

14,897 

8,393 

3,173 

Low Countries . . 

13 

26,487 

3,550 


53,696 

9,912 

4,133 

Austria 

455,686 

229,41 i 

607,678 

542,041 

612,113 

560,401 

645,478 

Germany 

666 

2,129 

86 

313 

464 

82 

986 

Switzerland .... 

15,488 

K>,207 

16,182 

17,566 

15,273 

18,671 

25,379 

Sardinia 

mEm 

411,546 

368,127 

276,264 

335,556 

341,683 

296,652 

T uscatiy 

•mh 

1,259 

4,882 

5,038 

39,735 

8,141 

4,863 

1,854 

Naples and Sicily 

45,126 

48,575 

49,200 

57,250 

40,398 

30,439 

Spain 

42,673 

10,460 

25,024 

18,547 

9,227 

10,325 

23,101 

Turkey 

59,481 

764 

84,334 

70,054 

127,334 

138,637 

128,744 

25,858 

%typt 

308 

673 

12,286 

551 

, . 

*. 

Harbaty States.. 

, . 

3,435 

3,375 

348 

79 

3,759 

1,480 

United States . . 
China and Cochin 

125 

4,153 

1,262 

•• 

•• 

2,113 

244 

China® 

. . 

a • 

. 2,119 



, , 

6,146 

English India . . 

, # 

1,227 

23 

, . 

*2,811 

, , 

435 

French India • . 

.. 

| 139 

436 

1,054 

• - 

4 

1,878 

Total.... 

944,118 

896,553 

1,155,326 

1,206,232 

1,256,929 

1,132,348 

1 ,067,239 
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FRENCH SILK TRADE-EXPORTATIONS. 

RAW AND THROWN SILK. 


Countries to which 
Ex potted* 

Quantities Expoited (Kilogiamnics.) 

/ 

182.1. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

1830. 

^ 

1831. 

England 

460,814 

•216,6*7 

* 

TO 1,400 


396,260 

609,497 


Low Countries ...... 

6,711 

4,517 

5,585 

6,097 

4,660 

4,065 

3,094 

Prussia 

228 

, , 

. 20 

147 

13 

, . 

317 

Germany 

2,7*4 

2,002 

.7,007 

3,650 

2,780 

2,702 

1,858 

Switzerland 

8,027 

.1,147 

14,771 

8,792 

10,746 

28,447 

13,150 

Sardinia 

2,994 

20,369 

2,977 

3,335 

1,230 

8,328 

9,141 

Tuscany and Roman 








States 

416 

379 

1.974 

3,358 

668 

2,527 

745 

Spain 


643 

6 i 

4 

37 

396 

121 

Portugal 

31 

. , 

. , 

• • 

• • 

, . 

• • 

Turkey 

. . 

380 

137 

• • 

218 

487 

106 

Egypt 

. . 

.. 

. * 

. . 

. . 

227 

126 

Algiers 

, , 

. . 

, • 

. . 

. . 

, . 

3,724 

Bai bai y Slates 

C’nited Stages.. ...... 

.770 

1,806 

. 1,534 

7,120 

4,558 

1,368 

598 

137 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

563 

818 

Mexico 

H.74 

.179 

1,041 

, , 

80 

2,631 

1,812 

Brazils 

•• 

395 

8 

•• 

•• 

73 

•• 

Toiai 

4*9,366 

j 252,904 

736,407 

805,843 

421,250 

661,314 

705,215 


Evidence, p. 612 . 


The causes of French superiority in the silk manufacture may 
easily be traced. That manufacture has grown up naturally 
and spontaneously, as it were, in the silk-producing districts ; 
it is the only one which has not been cursed with protecting 
laws; its productions being distinguished for cheapness and 
beauty, find their way into all the markets of the world, and in 
consequence, they give and receive the impressions which the 
general taste displays. Into this/abric, u vastly greater portion 
of fancy and ait enters than into any rival manufacture. The 
elegarice and variety of its patterns, the harmony both of form 
and colour, are much superior to those exhibited by any of its 
competitors. In England especially, little has been done to bring 
the arts into the field of instruction; there are no schools, 
no professois, whose object it is to make the fine arts subservient 
to manufacturing improvement. In France it is far different ; 
and as they who would reap must sow, the account of the Ecole 
des Arts at Lyons may be advantageously studied by those who 
proclaim that England has nothing to learn from France in any 
part of the manufacturing field. 
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^ * 8 , 806 . You have stated the great superiority which, in your 
opinion, exists in the finer articles produced at Lyons over those 
produced in other places, will you state whether there arc any circum- 
stances to which you attribute, in particular, this superiority in taste 
and design ? — A . 1 think that is the part of the question on which I 
may be enabled to throw most light $ and I fear that it has not excited 
so much attention as it deserves. It is ‘to the neglect of this, which may 
be called the germ of the French superiority, that 1 suspect the want of 
our superiority is principally to be traced. Up to the period in which 
the pattern is produced, I thiifk the French have greatly the advant* 
age over us $ they have not a great superiority when the pattern is 
produced ; when, in other words,* the machine gets possession of the 
design 5 but the fact that struck me most in France was the way in 
which taste was formed, and I was exceedingly surprised at finding 
among the weavers themselves and among their children, and amongst 
every body connected with the production of patterns, an attention 
devoted to every thing which was in any way connected with beauty, 
either in arrangement or in colour. I ha\c again and again seen the 
weavers walking about gathering flowers, arranging them in their 
most attractive shapes. I found them constantly suggesting to their 
masters improvements in their designs 3 and 1 learnt that in almost 
every case, wheieAhc manufacturer had great success, there was some 
individual in the fabiic who was the creator of beautiful things 3 there 
is, at this moment, scarcely any house of any considerable reputation in 
Lyons, which has not a partner who owes his position to his great 
success in the study of the ai Is ; this has been treated as an object of 
so great importance that they have, in the city of Lyons, a school of 
arts, to which the town itself gives 20,000 francs a year, and which 
takes possession of every lad who shows any great aptitude for drawing 
or for any other subject of study >vhich is likely to be brought to bear 
on manufactures ; all the painters and all the sculptors, and all the 
botanists at Lyons become manufacturers, and scarcely ever go out 
of the manufacturing circle. The town gives instruction in every thing 
which presents itself in the shape of art. I went to the school of St. 
Peter, which is one o‘f the most remarkable schools of art, and I found 
there 180 students, and that to every one of those students the town 
was giving five years gratuitous instruction in art j a great number of 
them were engaged ip the study of anatomy ; they had a surgical 
professor there, who was teaching them, not only the harmony of the 
human form, but all the wonderful organization of the human machine, 
as connected with the machinery of manufacturjadMCtifound a botaiycal 
professor, who had 80 or 40 boys under him sjjyiog flowers, and 
many flowers exceedingly beautiful : I found others attending to 
architecture 3 and, in fact, that all the departments of art which could 
in any tvay be caught hold of for the production of tasteful things, 
had become objects of attention 3 and 1 found also a professor, the ob- 
ject of whose teaching was to show thosae young men how the machine 
could avail itself of their productions 3 that is to say, how by 
machinery they could produce, on a piece of silk cloth, that which 
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they had drawn on a piece of paper. Those schools are not only tltfe 
object of local attention, but they come immediately under the pro- 
tection of Government 3 and I see by the general budget that the 
Government (that is the Minister of Commerce) allows 3,100 francs a 
year, independently of the endowment the town gi\es to this school. 
Although the Minister of Commerce makes a special grant for any 
purpose which is likely to advance those studies, the town is willing 
to consent to make supernumerary giants; the school supplies the 
student with every thing but the materials, and their w&orks belong to 
the students themselves. Of late, which by the way is another evidence 
of the effect of competition, the school has become an object of very 
considerable attention, and the French, finding they are thrown more 
on their production of beautiful patterns, are giving to the schools of 
art a vast deal of their care and anxiety 3 the professor of painting of this 
school is a man of high distinction, very well known in the world of art. 
Itisin this way that this taste, the testimony to whiehhasbeen frequently 
called a prejudice, this admiration, this production of beautiful things, 
leads to the invention of works, which meet with the preferring 
acceptance of the consumer. I do not mean to say that th$re is not 
as much genius in England as in Fiance, but there are not the same 
means of developing it. The French manufacturer considers that his 
pattern is the principal clement on which he is to depend for hissuccess : 
the mere artof manufacturing may be easily effected : but here is a taste- 
producing school which contains from 1/50 to ISO students 3 it has gone 
as high as 200. The manufacturer goes there, and he sees a boy who 
has passed through all the courses of study, who has in fact the appro- 
priate knowledge, that boy’s mind having been getting instruction 
in every shape, and applying it all to one particular end, namely, of 
manufacture, which he looks to as the means of future success. The 
manufacturers can pick out of these 200 boys the boy whose taste is 
most distinguished 5 that boy is admitted into his house, probably at a 
small salary. One manufacturer told me he had three such 3 to the lowest 
in rank he gave 1,000 francs, equal to 40/. The number of pieces pro- 
duced, the object of a particular pattern, may be very small atfirst, but if 
his success is remaikablc, in two years he may get 2,000 francs 3 after 
three or four years, if his success is great indeed, and the patterns lie 
produces meet with great acceptance, he can obtain 3,000 francs . 
from the moment that his reputation is worth 3,000 francs his fame 
is established, and he lias the offer of a partnership 3 and that is the 
history of a greatmany of the most prosperous manufacturers of 
Lyons.' — p. 532.] 

It would be well if, instead of denying the superiority of the 
French manufacture, our manufacturers occupied themselves in 
endeavouring to imitate it. This would be far wiser and better 
than to persist in attempts to exclude it. Were a Phidias now 
to appear, our every-day sculptors would be eager to exclude 
his works from our markets ; our portraif>painters would be dis- 
pleased at the presence of a Vandyke; an affection for English 
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artists might shut 4 the foreigner' out of our island ; but what 
would be said of such patronage of English art ? The same ’ 
reasoning applies to the silk trade ; the demand made by oui 
manufacturers is precisely this, — that a preference shall be 
extorted from the publiofor their inferior works, — that a higher 
price shall be paid them than those works would be obtained for 
from others, and that they themselves shall be shut out perpetu- 
ally from the benefits of that instruction, to whose superiority 
their own clamours for etfclgding it are the most irrefragable 
testimony. 

Though it is true that, in- all those departments of the silk- 
manufacture into which taste and fashion enter for any con- 
siderable portion of the cost of production, the French possess a 
great advantage over our manufacturer, it ought to be observed 
that there are many silk articles in which we compete with them 
in their own market, notwithstanding an import duty of 15 per 
cent ; and not only is this the fact, but while, on an average of 
three years, the importations into France from all other coun- 
tries have diminished, those from England have increased nearly 
six-fold. Tim official returns are as follow*. 

It is well understood that a great difference of opinion existed 
in 'the Silk Trade' as to the desirableness of the parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which the more impatient — but assuredly not 
more enlightened — of its members, obtained with the consent of 
the government. The public have apparently everything to 
gain by an investigation fairly and honestly conducted, and the 
opposed interest has everything to lose ; but so negligently are 
the public interests watched over, and so diligently the puvate 
ones, — so much less active in all bosoms is the real for the 
well-being of the community than that which watches over 
persohal advantage, — that these inquiries sometimes piove merely 


* IMPORTATIONS lx ro FRANCE of MANUFACTURED SILKS. 


Countries whence 
Imported. 

Quantities and Value Imported. 

/ 

1828. 

1*29. Ji 

1830* 

Englqpd 

Piussia 

Other Countries 

Toiajls 

Ki). 

1,087. 

4,593 

596 

fr. 

119,570 
505,230 
65,56 0 

Kil. 

3,507 

3,V19 

329 

fi. 

385,770 

,290 

1 9) 

Kil. 

5,852 

4.268 

234 

fr. 

643,720 

469,480 

25,740 

6,276 

690,360 

7,275 

800,250 

10,354 

1,138,940 


* Evidence, p, 52 h 
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abortive, and sometimes purely pernicious. The petty interest 
is magnified into greatness by its busy representatives 5 
the great interest dwindles by neglect into seeming unim- 
portance. The adjacent mole-hill becomes mountainous, and the 
mountain looks small because it is remote. As an appeal made 
to the feelings in favour of one sufferer who is present, speaks 
more loudly than the tale of sufferings of absent millions ; so, 
in inquiries like these, the only art is, to parade the distress 
of the few in close and perpetual precession before the eyes of 
the inquirers, and to take care that nothing beyond it shall by 
any means be seen. 

To form anything like a correct idea of the sort of evidence 
on which is founded the claim of such among the silk-manu- 
facturers as demand further protection, it will be well to 
examine more closely some of the testimony put forward 
by those witnesses. And that of Mr. Doxat, the most diligent 
and laborious of the whole, may be taken as a sample. 

The object of Mr. Doxat is lo show, that at every step of the 
silk manufacture, the English are met by a ruinous and irresist- 
ible competition. His evidence is not wholly of ,a declamatory 
sort, though every now and then interspersed with the language 
of pity and commiseration for the suffering weavers, which 
does more honour to his benevolence, than his proposed reme- 
dies for their sufferings do to his philosophy. But his 
assumptions are frequently groundless, unauthenticated, and 
opposed to obvious facts. He declares that there is a difference 
of 4 from three to four, five and six shillings and more/ (p. 253.) 
between the prices of thrown silk in France and England ; but 
in order to account for the astounding fact, that the Italian silk- 
merchant is content to sell in the market of Lyons to the 
value of about a million sterling per annum, Mr. Doxat asserts, 
—he repeats the assertion at least ten times (pp. 217, 218, 234, 
ib., 245, ib., 251, 252, 253, 254), and it is in fact a favourite po- 
sition which he assumes on every occasion, — that the home pro- 
duce of French silk is four millions and a half oflbs, and the im- 
portation of fine silks, he says, is only 100,000 or 150,000 lbs., 
from which he deduces that this foreign importation cannot in- 
fluence French price. Both statements are most erroneous. 
There is not an author of credit, — there is not a document of any 
authority, official or otherwise, — that estimates the produce of 
France at above three millions of pounds (the general calculation 
is from two to two and a half millions. Mr. Heath estimates it 
( p. 3 1 1 ) at only 1 ,750,0001bs ; M r. Martin (p.321) l,800,0001bs.)*; 

* Mr. Bottrell says (p. 456) 3,527,6751bs for the growth of 1831, but does 
not say where he gathers his information. 
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while of the importations into France of a million pounds per 
annum, more than three-fourths are the finer qualities of Italian 
silks, the very silks which come in immediate competition with’ 
the fine silks of France, and of the coarse silks of the East the 
consumption is extremely small. Now, as Mr. Doxat declares 
several times (p. 236), that the English manufacturer is sub- 
jected, all charges included, to only a penny or twopence more 
per lb. for Italian raw silk than is paid by the French manufac- 
tuier, it might surely have occurred to him, that any very con- 
siderable difference between Jhe markets of Lyons and London 
was impossible, since the Italian grower would take care to raise 
the Lyons market by refusing to supply it, unless he could get 
a price equivalent to that offered him by the English purchaser, 
or else be tempted to off er it for less to the English with a view to 
increasing their custom. In the representations made by the 
silk trade of ‘France to the minister of finance and to the 
chambers, they insist on the peculiar advantages possessed by 
the English in their monopoly of East India silks, and use 
language very similar to, though not quite so unreasonable as that 
employed by Mr. Doxat. Every man who gives the subject a 
moment’s attention, will perceive that there can be. very little 
difference in adjacent countries between the import value of 
foreign produce. The French have the advantage of adjacency ; 
but this te counteracted by the import duty of fi\ 1. 20 per 
kilogram or about five-pence per lb., while the English duty 
is only a penny. 

But the testimony of other witnesses confirms, by quotation 
of prices, that which would be a most natural and obvious 
deduction from the established facts. Mr. Heath (p. 309) 
makes several statements showing that the prices at Lyons and 
in London are as nearly on a par as may be ; and, in quoting 
the value of different qualities at Lyons, he shows that some 
rate a little above, and others a little below, the English average. 
This is confirmed Uy Mr. Martin (p. 316). Mr. Ratliff' indeed 
does not hesitate to say (p. 96) that there is a difference of 20 
and 44 per cent in the prices of Orgair/ine and Marabout Silk 
between France and England; and he does so with extreme 
self-confidence, assuring the committee that he is putting 
forward "an absolute fact/ and using the strongest language as 
to the accuracy of his information. But of these two contrary 
evidences, which do the inferences of reason show to be the 
correct ? 

The opinions which Mr. Doxat puts forth, are so con- 
tradictory, that they may be delivered over to mutual de- 
struction. In page 219, he says—" France has a peculiar taste 

vol. xvni. — Westminster Review. c 
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and ability in the manufacture of figured articles/ In page 246, 
‘ There is every possible means in this country to do every 
thing which can be done in France ; it is not want of ability in 
our manufacturers and labourers/ lie states (p. 240) that ‘ten 
or twenty years ago, the quantity of Italian silks imported into 
France was much larger/ and that he understands the quantity 
now imported to diminish every year. Yet he himself gives 
(p. 218) the average importation from 1825 to 1828 as 
l>073,0001bs, and says the present importation is about 
1,000, OOOlbs (p. 251). In 1830, it was really l,142,6331bs. 

Mr. Doxat is a man of benevolence and upright intent ; yet 
when he was asked to compare his statements with those of Dr. 
Bowring, and in the presence of such facts as they could 
mutually gather together, to investigate the points of difference 
and report thereon to the committee, Mr. Doxat refused. 
He has all the enthusiasm of martyrdom upon him, and a 
supererogation of zeal makek up for a deficiency of arithmetic. 
He enlightened the committee by endeavouring to prove that 
the increase of the silk manufacture under the prohibitory 
system was far greater than that of cotton ; he had the art of 
showing that thousands were relatively more than hundreds of 
thousands, that Macclesfield was in truth more important than 
Manchester, and that six millions sterling might have been flung 
by the government into the pockets of the silk-weavers, only by 
saying Presto! Fly! Feeble indeed must be the minds of 
legislators, and blind in the extreme the legislation directed by 
presumptions like these. 

But it is not only by errors in deductions, to which all men 
are liable, it is by mis-statements of facts, which all men would 
not employ, that it has been sought to establish a case in favour 
of higher duties, or total prohibition, of foreign silks. And to 
accomplish this, the evidence of Dr. Bowling, consisting in 
great measure of official documents, has been specially singled 
out. 

The words of this evidence in two separate places, as to the 
number of looms at work at Lyons, were (p. 526) ‘ I appre- 
hend if 25,000 were taken now as the number of looms 
employed, that would be the full amount,’ and again, ‘the 
quantity now employed is from 2-1,000 to 25,000.' Yet (at p. 
646) one of the examiners asserts, for the purpose of showing an 
inconsistency, — ‘You stated the probable quantity at work s was 
30,000/ Again, though the price of silk is quoted several 
hundred times in the course of this evidence, and the average 
value of raw cannot be taken from his statements at more than 
fifty francs per kilogram, one of the examiners (p. 646) desirous 
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of showing the value of the French silk manufacture^ be more 
than it is, makes him to assert that seventy francs per kilogram . 
(21b. French) for raw silk is the average price. In page 083, 
when the object is not to prove that the French pay a high 
price but a low price for their silk, the following representation 
is put forward by anothef examiner. * It has been stated by Dr. 
Bowring, that the averagewalue of raw silk of France, of the finest 
growth, is about 18 francs per lb/ Now this statement is as far 
removed from the truth as $ that which represented seventy francs 
per kilogram (or thirty-five francs per lb.), as the average price. 
In the tables the witness gave in, the price quoted for the fine 
silk of the Cevennes during ten years past, ranges from 21f. 60c. 
to 30f.perAlais pound, which is 21 per cent less than the half kilo- 
gram and 1 1 per cent less than the English pound. In page 684, 
another of the^e extraordinary generalizations is put forward. 

* It appears by the evidence of Dr. Bowring [it is said by an 
examiner] that he admitted that there was a difference in the 
cost of French and English silk goods of from 30 to 40 percent/ 
Nothing of the kind, lie stated that there were goods in which 
there was such a difference,. and nothing more; though the 
witness who replies to the examiner is allowed on* this false 
representation to compare the former witness to * a quack/ This 
is the encouragement a man has for telling the truth before a 
parliamentary committee. This is the sort of dirt a man must 
be subjected to, the moment he separates himself from the herd 
of robbers of the public. 

Again, a member of the committee (p. 647) makes a ground 
for impugning Dr. Bowling’s evidence, that he had said 4 the 
expense of working up the raw material was in no case less 
than 80 per cent no such statement, nor anything like such 
statement, being to be found in the course of his examination. 
The witness says (p. 663), ' I would take 6 per cent for loss in 
throwing, 20 per cent for loss on dyeing, 9 per cent for loss by 
weaving, clipping, arid other waste, which leaves 36 per cent in 
all to be deducted from the weight of raw silk/ This is clear 
enough, it might be supposed ; but a critic on the evidence thus 
mis-quotes it; 4 1 must also observe that the witness [Dr. Bow- 
ring] is mistaken in stating that from 30 to 35 per cent the 
loss in dyeing. The average loss is about 14 per cent/ (p. 738.) 

It would in truth be an interminable task to exhibit the 
extraordinary misstatements which disfigure the evidence of 
some of the witnesses in favour of prohibition. Whether any 
cause is thereby to be served in the end, remains to be seen; 
but an example or two will serve to show with what a dashing 
jactancy the most deliberate perversions of evidence were put 

• A. O 
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upon paper and received without hesitation by the select 
committee/ And these examples, if they do nothing else, will 
show that examinations whose purpose it is to arrive at tiuth, 
should be conducted differently fiom the manner m which the 
inquiry m question was pursued. 

In the course of his examinations the witness put in a 
statement (Question 8,942, p. 658) given him by a principal 
house at Lyons, showing the cost of the raw material and all 
other expenses in the manufactuie of 500 Ells of satin 7-16ths 
wide. Of that document the following is a copy. 

f. c. 

500 Ells j i. e 12 grams of chain, or 12 kilo, organzine, 
soft and dyed ; these 12 kilo, weighed, be 
fore dyeing, 17 kilo. 45 grams, at 50f. • • 872 50 

Throwing the organzine, at Ilf. . . 1 f)l 95 

Dyeing the organzine (raw) at 3f. . . 51 35 

Winding the organzine, 12 kilo, at 4f. . . 48 00 

Warping, at If. 50c. . . . . . . 18 00 

500 Ells>, at 36 grams ot trams supple, 18 kilo, raw, at 47f. 846 00 

Throwing the tram, 7f. .. .. .. 126 00 

Dyeing . . ditto 31. . . . . 54 00 

Weaving 500 ells, at 95c. . . . . * . . 475 00 

Finishing 500 ells, at 10c, . . .. 50 00 

2,732 80 

Propoition of expenses on 3,000f. at 3 per cent 90 00 

2,822 80 

Profit .. .. .. .. 177 20 


In the weaving are included — 

Winding tram 20c. 
Cannetjge 10c. 
Folding 5c. 


3.000 00 


Evidence , p. 559. 


Will it be believed that a witness, specially put forward to 
controveit this evidence, should in the presence of this document 
have made the following statement l 

€ Dr. Bowring has also, if his evidence be examined, put upon 
record the cost of certain raw silks purchased by this manufacturer 
for the purpose of being worked by him into 500 ells of satin, he has 
gi\en in the various costs of the raw silk, and all the processes of 
thiowing, dyeing, winding, warping and weaving, and the only altera- 
tion that 1 ha\e undei taken to make in the account ns tendered by 
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the learned Doctor, is to correct some of his figures, where I have 
found them to be arithmetically wrong. I hope in doing that, I have 
done justice to his account, which if not corrected by me, would stand- 
a record, that even the learned Doctor himself had put upon the 
Minutes of your Evidence some most erroneous calculations, lie 
states that the manufacturer gives 50f. per kilogram, for 17-* kilo- 
grammes of silk, and the ftem set down as amounting to 872f ; I find 
that according to school-boy arithmetic it is 875f. ; he goes on to put 
it through the process of throwing, which he states cost the manufac- 
turer Ilf., Ido not dispute it, for throwing the tram 7f., for dyeing 3f. 
per kilogram ; for winding, if. yer kilogram $ for warping the whole 
500 ells of satin, 18f., and for weaving the 500 ells of satin, 4>75f., 
altogether amounting to 21*7 Lf. 88c,, which taken at the exchange 
of 25f. turns out to be worth 987. 17s. 6d. 1 find that in Spitalfields, 

goods manufactured of equal weight and of equal length and similar 
in quality, would cost me 139/. 9s. 3d., or the cost of working the silk 
through its various processes, agreeable to those calculations which I 
made last March, and which I have already had the honour of sub- 
mitting to this Committee 5 so that the cost of production between 
Lyons and Spitalfields in the manufacture of those 500 ells of satin, as 
given in evidence by the learned Doctor, the difference between Lyons 
and Spitalfields is 40/. 11 a*. 9d., or 41 per cent above the cost price at 
Lyons.’ — p. 66$. 

The witness did not say 17.J kilograms, but 17 kilograms 45 
grani3 [or hundredths of a kilogram] ; which at 50 francs a kilo- 
gram makes 872f. 50c. as the witness stated. The witness’s 
figures are altered, with a view to charge him with an ciroi. 
A volume of scorn is affected to be poured out on his arith- 
metic, which it is hinted, a school-boy might refoim ; the 
simple fact being, that his calculation is right to a fiaction, 
and that the other witness puts new words and figures into 
the evidence, in the expectation, as every man has a right 
to believe till the contrary is proved, that the House of 
Commons or the Select Committee would take the evidence, not 
from the lips of the speaker, hut from the mistatement substituted. 
Human transactions cannot go on, under a system like this. 
The whole affair is lieie committed to print, that future times * 
may know how things went on in a Committee of the unre- 
formed House of Commons. The man who has got into such a 
scrape ought to go down upon his knees, and beg and pray of 
the community not to believe him moved by ill design, but only 
the most unfortunate blunderer and incapable witness that ever 
disclosed his unfitness to he trusted before a court. The argu- 
ment is of strength insufferable what confidence will any man 
of ordinary sense and knowledge of the world, put in evidence 
delivered under the manifest operation of suen a spirit, or of 
such talents for coliectipg truth ? 
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* Another important fact put on record also by him, namely, that 
he found that there was a difference between the cost of production 
in France and in Spitalfields amounting to between 30 and 4-0 per 
cent, 1 say in the midst of these glaring facts, he has informed your 
honourable Committee that 20 per cent would be a protection against 
foreign manufacturers/ — -p. 666. 

What the witness really stated was, that 20 per cent is the 
highest duty that can or ought to be collected. But hear again. 

' This satin so manufactured at Lyous, is made by a party who 
acknowledged to the learned doctor, that he had his 10 percent profit; 
for his evidence is, that the satins vvould.soll for 6000f., that is, yielding 
the French manufacturer 10 per cent profit, and the material was 
furnished to that manufacturer by a grower getting from 15 to 25 per 
cent protit on the production of the raw material.* — lb. 

The document pretended to be referred to gives to the 
manufacturer a profit of 177fr. 20c., or about 6 per cent on 
3,000fr. # ; yet this witness finds no difficulty in declaring ‘ that 
the manufacturer acknowledged he had his ten per cent profit/— 
that this article ‘ yielded the French manufacturer 10 per cent 
profit / — and this in spite of the figures staring him in the face. 

In the same spirit does the same witness in his evidence, profess 
to represent to the Committee the cost and wages ‘as given 
in evidence by Dr. Bowring/ And the document, misnamed, 
misquoted, distorted, and mutilated, appears in p. 667 of the 
evidence as it stands copied in the page next following f. 

Is it needful to point out to the reader the misstatements 
which are here introduced ? Is it necessary to repeat, that the 
price of law silk in the market at Lyons, regulated as it is by 
the price of Italian silk (of which Lyons imports a million of 
lbs. per annum) cannot be essentially under the price in London ; 
otherwise the Italian growers would certainly either refuse to 
supply the Freuch markets, or lower their prices to the English ? 

Equally inconsistent are the different quotations of the cost of 
weaving, dyeing, winding, See. Throughout the whole of the 
evidence of the prohibitionists, there aic two strata of incon- 
sistencies. The quotations given of English prices when they 
are intended to prove English distress, never tally with those 
which are given where the object is to prove the impossibility 
of competing with French labour. Compare Mr. Wadden’s 


• It is hardly necessary to remark on the gratuitous attempt to perplex the 
question, by referring to the profits of the silk grower at all. Whatever 
his profits may be, the purchaser of his produce whether a French manu- 
facturer or an Fuglisb, is equally affected by iU 
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statements with Air. Doxafs [pp. 232, 233 |, M r. Gibbon’s [p. 298], 
Mr. Stone's [p. 337 ], and the discrepancies will be obvious. 

Could any thing be more ingeniously put than such a question 
as the following, in order to make a former witness appear to 
have given an opinion contrary to his real one / 

f 10,460. Q. Ha\ e you not heard it stated by a gentleman sent out 
by Government to obtain information, did he not afford you that sort 
of information that leads you to suppose that their [the French raw] silk 
is from 2s. to 3$. a pound cheaper than your raw ?— A. I understood 
so.’ — p. 701*. 1 

Thcie arc in the evidence some passages so illustrative 
of the effects of a protecting system upon manufactures 
themselves, that they may be well recommended to the attention 
of those interested in the inquiry. Take for example 4 , the follow- 
ing answer to a question as to the comparative situation ot the 
manufactures of France and England in the North Ameiican 
ports. — 

4 9,135. Q. Have you any information as to the relative position of 
the English and French manufactures in the market of the United 
States ? — A. I have some curious information derived from the United 
States. I he English and French merchants are there on an equal 
footing ; and it is certainly, of all countries, the country that affords the 
best ground for comparison, from the largeness of its imports. The 
operation of the different systems of legislation may be traced there 
with considerable accuracy; while French silks were prohibited in 
England, those of England weie in so backward a state that she 
exported scarcely any manufactured silks to America. 1 have obtained, 
from official sources, the American returns of 1830, and 1 find 
that the United Mates imported from England of piece goods 
219,860 dollars, of other silk manufactures 119,701 dollars, this is 
the legitimate importation without any reference to smuggling ; in 
all 309,561 dollars of English silk goods were entered at the Custom 
House. The United Mates imported from France 2/256,529 dollars 
of piece goods, and 1,291,849 dollars of other^silk goods, making 
3,518,378 dollars. Now this is the state of export of a manufacture 
which has most of what is called protection in England ; (assuming 
80 per cent for that protection, as it is the highest duty paid in 
England on any sort of stuff,) the same article is that which has the 
least of that which is called protection, in France, inasmuch as the 
duties on foreign silk goods in France, are less than half the duties 
paid in England on foreign silk goods ; the protection of silk manu- 
factures in England is thus double'' that which the silk manufactures 
have in France, while the exports of the article which has only half 
the protection are, it will be seen, nearly ten-fold greater than from 
England, where the protection is double. I wish that the Committee 
should have an opportunity of contrasting this with the American 
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imports of tho^c manufactures which in France have most of the 
so-called "protection,” namely, the absolute prohibition of competing 
foreign goods, which, as 1 have repeatedly said, is only the protection • 
which enables an inferior article to obtain a superior price ; it is the 
encouragement given to imperfection. Now I would, in the markets 
of the United States, contrast the state of that French article so 
protected, with the KnglisA article which has only a 10 per cent pro- 
tection in England, I mean cotton goods. By the same official 
document it will be seen, that in 1830 the amount of cotton manu- 
factures imported from England was 5/295/294* dollars, and from 
France only 619,987 dollars, ygt to suppoit this trade the French 
people are taxed with a premium or bounty to the exporter of cotton 
goods equal to 40&. English per cwt. though the duty paid on the 
raw material in France is only 8s. lid., so that they receive from the 
Government on the exportation of cotton manufactures nearly live 
times the amount the Government have received on the raw material ; 
notwithstanding* this, the French manufacturers declare they shall be 
ruined unless they can obtain an additional bounty of twenty sous for 
plain, and thirty «ous for printed cotton, and they demand that it 
shall be secured to them until every difficulty is removed ; they ask, 
too, a boon of 3,000,000f. in the shape of an additional bounty to 
enable them to export 5,000, 00() kilogrammes. Vet in spite of this 
protection or encouragement given to the French manufacturer, the 
exportation of cotton goods from France was in 1830 three- fourths 
of a million pounds less than in 1827. Thus the Committee will sec 
the influence of "protection,” as it is cdlled, on foreign commerce ; and 
1 will now state one or two of its effects on production. While accord- 
ing to the best calculation 7,000,000 of spindles arc employed in 
England to manufacture more than 240,000,000 lbs. of cotton ; in 
France, according to the retuin of the Commission which reported on 
the cotton trade, 3,200,000 spifldles arc employed to manufacture 
66,000,000 lbs. So that where the protected Fiench manufacturer pro- 
duces only 66,000,000, the unprotected English manufacturer would, 
with the same number of spindles, produce nearly 1 10,000,000 $ or if the 
English manufacturer produced at the same rate ns the French, instead 
of 24*0,000,000 he would only produce 144,000,000. In England it is 
estimated, according to the Parliamentary Returns, that 700,000 persons 
arc engaged in different branches of the cotton manufacture, and they 
produce nearly four times the quantity which is rendered in France by 
550,000 persons, according to the returns of the French Commission. 
That protection has thus led to the waste of more than two-ihirds 
of the whole amount of labour employed on the protected articles*. 
The French cotton manufacturers have had the benefit of this pro- 
hibitory system ever since the peace, and according to the state- 
ment made by their Commission it costs the country 47,000,000/*. 
per annum beyond the slim at which the same articles might be 
imported from England 5 this is the result of eighteen years expe- 
rience of protection, yet the testimony of the French manufao 
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tuiers is, that the veiy existence of their business is rendered doubtful 
from year to year / — Evident e of Dr* Botvring, p. 585. 

This evidence might have been left to speak for itself 
without further reference, if a member of the committee in 
attacking it had not attempted to represent the French 
government as parties to a system of misrepresentation and 
fraud, in a place wheie his opponent could neither contradict 
nor confute him. The tone in which the same member spoke 
of the witness, is also before the public; and will remain on 
record, as a reason why no man o/‘ the ordinary habits of good 
society should present himself before a committee of the House 
of Commons if he can help it, and as a countervailing memorial 
to the bluster which some poitions of the Honourable 
House put forth occasionally on (he subject of what are 
called attacks upon the absent. If a knave had been 
called a knave, twenty voices would have been raised upon the 
impropriety of calling him by his name when absent. For a 
witness whose evidence happened to be on the side of the public, 
there was manifestly no such sympathy. It is not for the value 
attached to the opinions of ignorant and vulgar minds, but in 
order to do justice to those whose candour and good faith in the 
communication of a number of valuable and otherwise inaccessi- 
ble facts deseive the highest eulogiums, that it becomes neces- 
sary to claim for the late French ministry the good opinion of our 
countrymen. That scoin and calumny should be Hung on the 
cabinet of a friendly neighbouring country, while spontaneously 
opening to ns all her own sources of knowledge for the purpose 
of deliberate and honest investigation into the means of ex- 
tending amicable, useful, and lucrative mutual arrangements,— 
is only an evidence the moie, of the real state of facts, and of 
the nature of the opposition. 

It is satisfactoiy m the highest degiee, while thus endeavouring 
to do justice to France and to plant and encourage the feelings 
of respect and amity, to learn that a mutual feeling of good-will is 
growing up in that country towards England. In the addresses 
of the Chamber of Lyons to the French ministry, the following 
interesting and instructive passages occur.— 

*8,0f>0. They [the Chamber of Commerce at Lyons] represent 
to the Minister that “ it is of the highest importance that some 
forward steps should be taken, that the prohibitory regulations 
of the Custom House system of France should be rcconsidei^d, in 
order to show to England that wc are no longer indisposed to 
come to an understanding with her as to the means of gradually 
removing the impediments that ‘exist, and of extending the amicable 
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relations of the two countries." In another part they say, tf the 
moment is arrived in which opinion requires that our restrictive system 
should be revised, and that which is liostilely prohibitory to the 
products of Great Britain should be abandoned ; of these prohibitions, 
a great many have been shown us by long experience to have been 
unfortunate, and they arc persisted in without any regard to the 
changes which have taken }>lace in the political situations of the two 
countries, whom events daily bring more closely together. The whole 
system of prohibition we consider as nothing more or less than a 
representation of the ancient theory of national enmity, and look to a 
change in the system as the'be^t ground of peace, of union, and of 
sympathy, which could ally the two nations together.”— Evidence, p. 
562 . 

In spite, however, of the representations of the discontented 
numbers, of the silk tiade, it is consolatory to gather from the 
evidence irresistible pioofs of the progressive advance of manu- 
facturing skill* in Bn gland. Among the points the manufac- 
turers have at heart to establish, one is, to maintain, that there 
has been no progress made since 1826, that is to say, that com- 
petition has not led to improvement 5 that with the increase of 
motives to introduce improvements, improvements have not been 
introduced; that, in awoid, the trade is stationary, and some 
of the manufacturers declared it to have retrograded. But the 
buyers of silk goods, who have no sinister. interest in the matter, 
all avow that the improvement has been striking and rapid. 
Mr. Baggallay says, that the * English ribbons are so much im- 
proved , 5 that r at this moment he orders no Swiss ribbons at all, 
lie thinks he can do better at home.’ (p. 412). Mr. Dillon, 
whose purchases of silk goods are estimated by millions, says 
(p. 427) ‘ the demand for French goods is altogether decreasing, 
and has very considerably diminished, in consequence chiefly of 
the very great improvement in the English manufactures ;' and 
he corroborates these facts by a great number of details as to 
the increasing demand for different soits of silk goods, which 
before 1826 were introduced from France (p. 431). Mr. Bottrell 
(p. 469) says, there has been an improvement in the English 
manufacture in consequence of the removal of the prohibition, 

‘ as respects style and colour;' and this may be asserted to be the 
invariable testimony of the unprejudiced portion of the witnesses, 
as it is of many of the manufacturers. * 

Of these, to their honour be it recorded, some have not scru- 
pled^to give opinions wholly at variance with those who appear 
to have been the prime ’movers and managers of the inquiry. 
It is consoling to hear it confessed by intelligent manufacturers, 
that the competition in our own* country has been more fatal 
thau the competition from abroad (Mr. T. Stone, p# 340) ; that 
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25 per cent as at present, would be a proper protecting duty for 
the manufacturer of plain goods in Spitalfields (Mr. T. F. Gib- 
son, p. 290) ; Mr. W. Harter declares he 'cannot conceive any 
alteration in the present silk laws which would be likely to 
benefit the trade’ (p. 599) ; and Mr. Tootal states (p. 619) that 
in a great many instances Americans come to him who went 
formerly to France. 

The strength of the case put forward by the silk-manufac- 
turers is this ; — The rate of wages is diminished to the starva- 
tion point; — to allow higher wages, we must have an increase of 
price ; — and this increase of price the public must be made to 
pay. The Committee did not inquire whether the number of 
labourers had increased in a greater proportion than the in- 
creased demand for silk goods. They received, it is true, the 
returns of the poor-rates from the towns suffering from the 
pressure of surplus labour ; but the population returns were not 
given in evidence, which might have served to throw some light 
upon the general question. Much was said of the diminution of 
the silk manufacture in some places, and little about its growth 
in others ; much of the silk-weavers thrown out of employment 
in certain districts, and nothing of those called into employment 
where new manufactures have started up ; for the fact that the 
silk-manufacture as a whole has greatly increased within the 
last six years, is one that cannot be impugned or doubted. The 
low wages and consequent sufferings of the people, far from 
being the consequence of foieign trade, are the immediate 
progeny of restrictions and prohibitions. Any step in that per- 
verse direction, however it may serve a monopoly-demanding 
master-manufacturer, will infallibly fling his labourer a degree 
deeper into the abyss. 

The Select Committee has been severely censured for not 
making a full Report ; censured, however, by those who expected 
the committee to reconnnendthat the House of Commons should 
grant them letters of marque to proceed on tlieir roving expe- 
ditions on the high seas, and levy taxes of a few millions per 
annum for tlieir own benefit on his Majesty’s lieges. Already 
the silk-trade exacts an enormous contribution both in wealth 
and labour. It absorbs more than a million per annum of the 
property of the community, while the protection afforded to it 
shuts out from employment double the number of persons who 
are employed under the baneful shadow of that protection It 
is true that the thousands of silk-manufacturing labourers have a 
claim upon the benevolent consideration of the government and 
the people ; but Parliament, if its course be wise, will assign 
them a relief in money if found necessary, and not relieve them 
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by the bungling process of giving them a commission to take 
from the public double the amount. The cry of all the trades, 
the mysteries, is that sixpence shall be given them by robbing* 
some other people of a shilling. They want to foitn a general or- 

K nization for public impoverishment ; and the Member for the 
uke of Newcastle will tell them they are wronged men if they do 
not. But this never can go on. Parliament cannot be 
allowed to be a commiftee for throwing a per-centage of the 
general property into the sea. By degrees we must come 
forth from the cells in which we have been immured for the 
interest of our jailors, and "walk in the free air. Beyond the 
necessary claims of the revenue, commercial intercourse must 
be unfettered by restrictions, while prohibition must be banished 
from our dictionary. It will soon be discovered that what is 
called protection for one, is in reality destruction for two ; and 
the demands \vhich any interest may make for benefits to be 
conferred on itself, will, it is to be hoped, hereafter be imme- 
diately met by the inquiry, what quantity of mischief it proposes 
to inflict upon others, and upon whom. It will then be found out 
that partial laws, exclusive privileges, piotecting duties, estab- 
lished monopolies, are only vaiied forms of licensed pillage; 
and that, out of whatever vocabulaiy the name given to the 
dishonest preference be taken, the meaning and the fact is, 
that the many are to lose a shilling, that the few may divide a 
sixpence among themselves. 

That the present state of things ought not to continue, is 
certain. It appeals from all the evidence that about 300,000/. 
per annum of foreign silk manufactures are annually introduced 
into this country bv contraband traders ; so that a fraud is prac- 
tised on the revenue to the extent of more than 90,000/. a-year. 
In fact, less than two- thirds of the whole amount of imported 
"French silk goods pay the duty. It is so high that it cannot be 
collected ; and not only in the interest of the consumer, but for 
the public interest jts involved in the resources of the state, the 
duty should be gradually lowered to the rate which can be col- 
lected. There is little doubt that, at 20 per cent fairly levied, a 
larger amount would enter the Treasury than is collected 
under the irregular and ill-defined 30 per cent which is 
claimed at present. Under the existing state of things it is 
the exchequer which pays the manufacturers piofits. They 
are traders in, and absorbers of, the public revenue ; they 
sim|)ly divert what the customs should give to the state, into 
their own individual purses. At the present moment, the im- 
ports of foreign silks relieve the public of taxes to the extent of 
about 100,000/. per annum. There can be little doubt that they 
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might be made to produce double or treble that amount by 
lowering the per-centage of duty. And there is no better 
way of gradually changing our position, than that which fiscal 
regulations would offer. In duties properly applied to the 
different foreign articles which come into competition with our 
own, considerable financial resources might easily be found, and 
the way be smoothed and straightened. to that state of things in 
which capital should be left to its fair and natural developement. 
The demand of the manufacturing monopolists for prohibition is 
in truth as absurd as it is impolitic. They profess to be 
smarting under the inroads of the smuggler, yet want to add 
to the smuggler’s recompense. As if the smuggler’s encourage- 
ments were already small, the manufacturers are loudly demand- 
ing that they shall receive an enormous increase. The law already 
gives him 30 per cent remuneration, and the manufacturers insist 
that he shall have 6*0 or 80 ; that being, they say, the difference 
between the cost of their goods and those of their foreign rivals. 
True it is they have their schemes for making prohibition effect- 
ive ; they are to turn all human motives, all human actions, into 
new channels ; they are to create a preference, a passion, for 
that which is bad, over that which is good —for that which is 
dear, over that which is cheap. They are to say of a beautiful 
fabric — c this is Fiench/ and it is immediately to lose its 
beauty and be flung aside; of a not beautiful fabric — f this is 
English/ and it is to change its character and become the object 
of admiration. All experience is henceforth to be wasted ; all 
the experiments made by individuals or by nations arc to go for 
nothing. Means are to be found for doing that which never has 
been done yet; novel desires are to fill men’s minds; undeveloped 
capacities are to be created ; every ancient prejudice is to pass 
away ; smuggling is to cease, because the smuggler’s profits 
are to be doublet!; and the whole community are to rush into the 
arms of a handful of manufacturers, because their goods are in- 
different, or costly, or both at once. It is in this way the 
country is to be made opulent, and the political economists 
receive their quietus . 

And what, after all, are the results of the experiment made 
in 182(5? An extension of the English silk-manufacture to the 
amount of 30 per cent on the raw material, that is, an average 
increase of the yeaily consumption, of a million and a half lbs. ; 
— an impiovcment of the manufacture in all its departments, 
that improvement having tcceived its principal impetus from the 
presence of the superiorFiencharticle; — a prodigiously increased 
consumption of silk goods among the people, and a consequent 
extension of their enjoyments ; — an export trade in silk manufac- 
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tures gradually increasing from 100,000/. which was the amount 
in 1824, and which is now half a million ; — an increased trade 
with France to the extent of 800,000/ a-year ; — a produce to the 
revenue of 100,000/. per annum. 

These are consequences which may be hailed with delight, 
however unimportant or* deleterious they may appear to those 
whose system requires high prices, diminished demand, pro- 
tected inferiority, loss of foreign commerce, sacrifice of the 
revenue, and, worst of all, the old machinery of distrust, male- 
volence, and hate directed *ag%inst a neighbouring people, with 
whom to dwell in fraternal union, and engage in peaceful and 
generous emulation, will be the greatest event, the most glorious 
triumph of civilization in our age. The advocates of free trade 
feel they have mighty allies,— -justice, arithmetic, patriotism, and 
the satisfaction of not being cheated. They have got the small 
end of the crow-bar even into the unreforined House of Com- 
mons ; and in the new one it will not be long before labour 
shall be free, and honest men live by working as before Toryism 
was invented. 


Art. II . — Report from the Select Committee on Dramatic Literature , 
with the Minutes of Evidence : Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 2nd Auynst, 1832. 

nPHli word * legitimate 9 seems to he the stumbling-block of 
x the nineteenth century ; it has produced all sorts of confu- 
sion in the real, and now it is playing at nine-pins with the 
mimic world. The grand difficulty all through this parliament- 
ary report, is as to what may be termed the legitimate drama ; 
there .is much talk of the dignity of the legitimate drama, but 
no one can say what is the legitimate drama. It seems taken 
for granted that it can only be properly performed within certain 
precincts ; and it therefore might perhaps he better defined than 
has been hitherto done, as that drama which is performed within 
the odour of the gin-shops of Drury Lane, and the putrescent 
cabbage-stalks of Covent Garden. Dignity in this case might 
be gauged by the intensity of the vapour, and when there was 
no occasion to hold the nose, the public might be aware that 
the boundaries of the legitimate drama had been exceeded. 
In oqe sense there is something in the present use of the term 
' legitimate/ which smacks greatly of a Iloly Alliance. What 
the possessors call legitimate, everybody else calls monopoly; 
so that it will be found on due inquiry, that c legitimate* means 
that which it is lawful to do for your own interest, to the con- 
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tempt of that of your neighbours. In the drama, seeing the 
multitude of definitions, perhaps the shortest way would be to 
adopt Mr. Macready's — that the legitimate drama is in five 
acts. Then the minor theatres, as in duty bound, would only 
act plays in three or one, and the dignity of the quintuple play 
would be wholly reserved for the legitimate theatres as well as 
the tedium. Unless indeed the minors should resolve upon 
gaining in length what they lost in* number; in which case, 
it is true, they might keep us from our beds to an hour as 
unseasonable as any the largest and most legitimate theatre in 
London. 1 

The fact is, a tissue of greater absuidity was never entangled 
together than in *his voluminous report, by which a number 
of parliamentary wits and amateurs contrived to amuse them- 
selves during the last session, fiom 13° die Junii to 12° die 
Julii. It was pleasant enough, no doubt, thus to ‘ play 9 at 
legislation, and all vciy well, by way of relaxation, to summon 
the mimes and jesters of the day to perform their drolleries 
before them for nothing ; but, for the »ood that has been done, 
and for the tune that has been wasted, the honourable Com- 
mittee might as well have been playing at speech-making 
or anything else. A rcpoit is a very innocent thing, and some- 
times, as in this case, more entertaining than the 'legitimate’ 
drama, in spite of all the vexation caused by witnessing such 
clumsy attempts at legislative investigation. 

Thedrama seems to be considered as some kind of inexplicable 
mystery. General principles are not expected to apply ; every 
thing is empirical as in alchymy, though in other lespects 
there has been no resemblance unless it be in contra) iam 
partem . Actors, managers, authors, are here all examined as 
to their private opinions, and, as might be expected, every man 
speaks according to his private interest ; and as these interests 
vary, opinions are as opposite as tragedy and farce. The pro- 
prietors of the patent theatres talk moie jinpudently of their 
rights and privileges, than parsons of their tithes. One of them 
considers the public excessively impertinent in imagining enter- 
tainment, unless presented under Davenant or Killigrew’s 
patent. The tolerated minors, who have been acting illegally 
but with impunity, think that toleration should extend just far 
enough to include themselves. Of the actors, those who are 
sure of high salaries at the great theatres, consider that magni- 
tude is necessary to the due effect of scenic exhibition ; oh the 
other hand, the stars of the minors are all for being seen and 
heard. A few plain and intelligible principles easily applied, 
would have saved the necessity of this dramatic Babel ; but 
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then we should have lost Colman’s recantations, Mathews’s 
jokes, and the reminiscences of all the rest, which make this . 
report altogether a more amusing thing than most of the 
' legitimate ' dramas of the present day. Monopoly, which 
applies to this measure as to most others, will not, it is pre- 
sumed, permit any one to reprint this Report for the national 
benefit; otherwise it might be recommended to the editors of 
plays and farces to circulate it in numbers, in lack of oiiginal 
dialogue and dramatic representation. No book of ana lately 

E ublished possesses half the, claims of this Report. It might 
e entitled, after Mr. Mathews’s coinage, a Parliamentary 
Monopolylogue. 

One great source of difficulty in the examination of this 
question has been, that the inquirers have never determined 
on their ground. They, at one moment, take the thing in ab- 
stract, and at another they argue it surrounded with all its ac- 
cumulated peculiarities and excrescences, and never allow for 
the difference. The rubbish mu&t be cleared away, before a 
light view of the state of the drama can be had. If the interests 
of the public are to be considered, it is one thing; but another 
and a veiy different thing when care is also to be t aken of the 
interests of the patent proprietors, the renters, the shareholders, 
the * talented family of Mrs/ Tom ‘ Sheridan/ who have been 
brought up, so say the Minutes, on the interest of a bond on 
Drury Lane for 10,000/., of which the said 'Tom Sheridan’ died 
possessed ; of Mr. Harris, who dates his claims to consideration 
from Wierre an Bois, his valuable property making expatna- 
tion necessary ; besides the claims of the Kemble family, and 
half a dozen other vested interests, in the right of entertaining 
the public. Clearing away all this rubbish, as has been observed, 
there seems to be but little difficulty in the matter. 

The due administration of the theatres is pretty much like 
that of other houses promising entertainment for man or beast. 
If some particular gcjpd cook in the days of Charles II had re- 
ceived a patent for preparing beef-a-la-mode, we should have 
had disputes about the legitimate beef-a-la-mode. Some would 
have pretended they had a right to stew beef in any way they 
pleased, provided they did not lard it ; and others have 
shown in opposition, that these modes of cooking were 
by no means contemplated by the original dispensers of the 
privilege. Then again there would have been some grand officer 
of th£ household like the* Lord Chamberlain, taking upon him- 
self to allow beef to be ragouted in small kitchens, and in pans 
of a peculiar size, provided always that the lard was not inserted 
in the beef after the ' legitimate ’ fashion of beef-a-la-mode with 
vol. xviii. — Westminster Review* d 
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a larding-pin, but suffered to lie alongside in the pan, and be 
served up separately to the public. Had the privilege been 
to some culinary Killigrew or Davenant, the patent would have 
become matter of bargain and'sale, and have been perhaps sold 
like Kilhgrew’s for 20,000/. ; then would have come all the 
intricacy and complexity of loans and bonds upon the great 
batterie de amine, and the argument that such an array of stew- 
pans never would have been ventured on, but for the faith put in 
the patent by the capitalist. The kitchen Captain Forbeses would 
have stoutly declared, that they had* as much right to the ex- 
clusive power of cooking beef-ii-la-mode, as the Duke of Bed- 
ford to the exclusive right of letting his own land. At length, 
there would have been a grand committee of inquiry ; all the 
makers of beef-A-la-mode would have been had up ; — all the pro- 
prietors of houses in which alone the legitimate beef-tVla-mode 
was piepared, and of such as had stewed beef contrary to law ; — 
all those who loved beef according to law, and those who had a 
taste for it with the lawless alterations ;— -and in the end there 
would have been some such a folio hotch-potch as the present, — • 
a kind of Salmagundi of law, literature, joke, and blunder,— 
a Yankee pepper-pot, or Scotch haggis, leeking. with a gush of 
odoious steam of many flavours, as its interior is laid open with 
the knife of the envious carver. 

There is however a short way with both patent beef- 
it-la-mode manufactmer, and the legitimate play exhibitors; — 
either allow their claims ami pay them, or send them to the 
right-about and let the public interests stand clear and 
unshackled. 

That the drama may be duly represented, — by duly, meaning 
in such a manner as shall gratify the public, conduce to its 
moral and social well-being, or at least not the contrary, — three 
parties must combine; first, the actor; second, the author; 
third, the capitalist. The last may be dismissed at once, as 
this country being never wanting on a reasonable show of 
per-centage. If a theatre would pay in every street as well as a 
public-house or a doctor’s shop, there would be no deficiency 
of entrepreneurs . With respect to both actor and author, it 
is oply necessary that the public taste should appreciate their 
services and reward them; they will then abound of all qualities, 
like lawyers and physicians. The fact is, that there is a 
natural relish for scenic exhibition ; and a taste for it, with a 
disposition to pay for it, is just as likely to endure as a* taste 
for viewing fine scenery or fine pictures, or drinking good wine, 
or riding a fine horse, or living in an agreeable house. But 
it is pretended that there is another element to be taken 
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into consideration and greatly to be regarded, and this is no 
other than theequivocal treasure, thelegitimatedrama, — which, as 
has been said, no one can describe, — but whose dignity is mightily 
to be cared for. The grand argument against the minors is, 
that they are too small for the representation of the legitimate 
drama ; against the large theatres, that they are too extensive 
for it ; against numerous theatres, that the legitimate drama 
would perish ; for the monopoly, that the licensed few preserve 
the legitimate drama, though it is allowed they rarely perform 
it, and the minors declare it to be a losing concern. Within a 
circle of twenty miles round London none may perform the 
legitimate drama but at Drury Lane and Covent Garden ; 
beyond that, anybody may play it. Now what is there iir this 
mysterious incognito, that it should be confined to one spot of 
London, and be banished all other parts within the pale of 
twenty miles surrounding it. To 'make the phrase * legitimate 
drama’ something more intelligible, it maybe observed, it is fre- 
quently qualified thus — * Shakspeare and the legitimate drama/ 
Now it appears, that Shakspeare brings no money, that the 
minors would not act him if they could, and the majors do not 
though they might. Shakspeare is never acted for himself, but 
for some actor, to the developement of whose talents his plays 
are adapted. All allow that Shakspeare and an ordinary company 
are a losing concern. It is the same thing with the legitimate 
drama,which means something that used to be admired but is not 
now, — that like the dead languages, was a fine thing in its 
day, but whoso day is gone by ; — yet in connexion with 
which there are so many revered associations, that the shadow 
is worshipped long time after the departure of the substance. 
It is, in short, a respectable humbug, like the * British 
Constitution and all that kind of thing/ Theie are many 
objects of this class that are never spoken of but with 
respect, but which are always treated with the utmost 
practical contempt. We build large theatres, and license and 
patent them for the performance of the legitimate drama, the 
classical humbug of the stage, — but it is either never performed 
or performed to empty benches. Its place is taken by the 
despised melodrame, the sing-song of opera, the light-rope 
dancing of the Devil Antonio, or the lions and other wild-fowl of 
Monsieur Martin, and then the house fills, and thus makes up 
for tlfe loss and vexation 'incurred by keeping up the civil list 
of that most expensive and incomprehensible personage the 
legitimate drama. In this instance as in some others, it is plain 
that the proper definition of legitimate, is something very dear 
the people see no use in. • 

• d2 
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One striking abomination in all monopoly is, that it destroys 
the natural elasticity of social institutions. To establish a 
monopoly is to put an infant's foot into a small iron boot ; — as the 
flesh grows the boot pinches. When the evil increases to the 
magnitude that demands attention, there is a consultation had, 
how the pain is to be diminished and the iron still kept on. 
Some say a little hole should be bored about the region of the 
great toe, others recommend that the iron be ribbed, and others 
that joints be constructed in the scje, so that the foot shall have 
a beautiful quasi-natural play. But flinging the iron to the 
bottom of the sea, and either walking with a free and naked 
step, or protecting the limb with a covering of pliant leather, — 
is ia* too rash and dangerous a measure for safe and prudent 
characters. 

This iron-binding quality of monopoly has been the grand 
cause of the complaint and confusion. Had the legitimate 
drama been left to itself, at this moment we should have 
abounded both in good plays and good actors. We might 
possibly have had a Slmkspeare in every reign since that 
of the virgin queen. At any rate there would have been men 
who could please their age, and who were as much qualified 
to satisfy the public taste as any other professors of fine arts or 
literature. 

When the legitimate drama arose, there was a closer union 
between poetry and personation than there is now or ever will be 
again. At that time a drama stood for much more than it does at 
present; it was novel, poem, and play. Besides, there were few 
other sources of intellectual entertainment. The play was not 
merely poem and novel, but it was also review, magazine, 
voyage, and travel. Theology alone divided attention with 
it in the way of liteiature. And theology is nowadays 
amply represented by ' seriousness/ called in the report 
' sectarianism.' So that the drama no longer reigns over a wide 
domain, but has been by modem changes, like the German 
princes, virtually mediatized. Had there been no monopoly, 
the department of the drama which remains with all its force, 
viz. personation and exhibition, would have taken more complete 
possession of the stage than it has done, and in fact been much 
more developed. Authors and actors having been hampered by 
their superstitious veneration for the * legitimate, ' have gone 
upon the old model till they have wearied the public to the 
uttermost stretch of ennui ; while personation and exhibition 
taken up as a despised succedaneum for some great unknown, 
have had to struggle with all kinds of discountenance and 
discouragement. Thus the drama, like many other things, has 
fallen between two stools — the old excellence and the new. . 
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When the drama was the fashionable means of publication of 
the day, the Bull and the Globe were what the shops of Murray 
and Colburn are now. Men went there for ideas ; there was 
neither costume, scenery, nor dramatic effect, ‘ Paris* chalked 
on a board served to indicate the capital of France, and a 
blanket was a sufficient drop scene. Some personation there 
doubtless was, and also some elocution, but probably in no very 
high degree of perfection. The grand object of the audience 
was the genius of the writer. In a small cabin, crowded with 
noted persons, where every word was heard as it was deliber- 
ately uttered, the play stood or fell by the ideas announced. Now, 
on the contrary, ideas are sought in books, by the fire-side or on 
the sofa, through the medium of the convenient duodecimo. 
Be it fair or foul, be the reader near or distant from the theatre, 
be his horses sick or lame, or be he too poor, or too rich, or too 
great to go to a theatre, the ideas of our modern men of genius 
are always at his command. In this manner poetry, and ima- 
gination generally, have become surplusage in the drama ; and 
they arc consequently oflener left out than recited. Half the 
‘legitimate drama* is omitted in peiformance, and only that 
retained which concerns action. Poetry, luckily, has never been 
patcnteed ; and in consequence we possess our Miltons, our 
Popes, our Scotts, and Byrons. The drama, like the peerage, 
has been handed down in particular lines, till the House of 
Peers and the House of Players, have come to be in a similar 
state of decrepitude. 

Had the legitimate drama been more strictly ‘preserved,* 
the state of things would have been much worse than it is ; but 
monopolies never do all the mischief possible. The very 
guardians of legitimacy have built houses in which illegitimacy 
alone could flourish ; and the minor theatres being legally 
excluded from the classical drama, took to what they could 
get up in compliance with the public taste. The result is, a 
great deal of splendour in our theatres, fine scene-painting, flue 
exhibition of all kinds, even to good personal exhibition, that 
is, personation, play of countenance, action, costume, and all 
that serves to keep up illusion. The authors have not, however, 
seconded these efforts ; for this reason, that they were aiming at 
the nominal object of admiration, the legitimate drama,— that is, 
the drama full of poetry, full of that which told at the Globe and 
the Bull. The proof of this is in the fact that no tragedy of the 
legitimate drama, ancient or modern, is ever acted as it is written ; 
half or more is obliged to be left out, because the authors 
were not thinking of tne stage as \t is, but as it was. The author 
of a good play is quite a different person from the author of a 
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good poem ; yet it is always expected that a great poet should 
produce a good play. Acting under this impression, Scott, 
Byron, Moore, and perhaps Campbell, have tried and failed. 
Whereas such a writer, or rather doer, as Mr. Jerrold, has 
carried the whole town before him. If evidence were wanting 
to prove that the really successful dramatists of the day, are an 
order of men not characterized by what is ordinarily consi- 
dered as understanding, appeal might 6e made to the minutes 
of examination before the Committee. In a direct proportion to 
their celebrity, are they absurd, illogical, and udiculous. The 
players beat the authors in every point of view. The player 
has been less iron-shod than the author ; emancipate the 
drama, and we shall soon sec men who understand their busi- 
ness. There have been good actors under every disadvantage ; 
under obloquy, under monopoly, under the fact of its being an 
unrequiting profession ; a fortiori, there will be good actors under 
a slate of things relieved from all these trammels. The very 
contrary however, is feared by the greater part of the dramatic 
witnesses here examined ; as in so many other matters it is sup* 
posed the cottage cannot stand if the ivy be taken away, 
though it is proved the parasite entertains moisture, encourages 
vermin, and in fact is eating into the very elements of strength. 
Let the profession become remunerative and steady in its 
demand, and there will be a ‘rush of students towards it; their 
conduct will be ruled by the regularity of their gains, and the 
respectability of the class w ill rise with its responsibility. Actors 
will no more decrease because of the number of theatres, than 
corn because of an increase of corn-markets. They might at first 
perhaps be somewhat dispersed ; but the corps would be quickly 
filled up with able volunteers, when placed on a proper footing, 
ft is impudently alleged, that the public will spoil the taste of 
the actors, if admitted to view them in un-ruiued and un-pa- 
tented abodes. The public however has always been a fair 
judge of merit, and the patentee people have never done more 
than follow the public’s lead, and not always? that. 

The case of authors is not less plain. Give them proper 
remuneration, and relieve them from the idea of perpetually 
aiming at the legitimate drama, and there will be a conflux of 
good dramatists in every reign. Give them a law of copyright as 
in France ; so that an author and all his posterity, shall enjoy 
a small advantage from every representation of his play for an 
extensive period. Then dramatic authors, would be not only men 
of dramatic genius, but approved citizens of an educated and 
esteemed class. 

Much has been said of the decline of the public taste for the 
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drama. The fact may be greatly doubted. Let it be remem- 
bered that in consequence of the enormous expenses of keeping 
up the f legitimate drama,* of the vast and misjudged outlays in 
supporting the monopoly of the great theatres, the price of ad- 
mission to theatrical exhibitions has been maintained at a most 
exorbitant rate. For the middle classes and others, it is neces- 
sary, at the great theatres, to pay seven shillings a heud for 
females and even for children, in addition to the expenses attend- 
ing locomotion in such dress as is alone consideicd presentable. 
Such an amount of expense is altogether dispioportioned to that 
of other descriptions of social amusement. Balls may be danced, 
cards played, books read, even entertainments given in a mode- 
rate style, at less expense than is incuired by a visit to either 
of the great theatres. This is one of the invariable effects of 
monopoly, to taise price, and geneially to lessen the motives to 
improve quality. Competition lias however gioivn up in an 
irregular manner, so as to diminish the ill effects of the latter 
process, by in fact partially destroying the monopoly. Ancient 
prejudice, grandeur, magnitude, and exclusive privilege, have 
nevertheless all combined to keep up price. Could good dramas 
be got up at one third of the present prices, it would soon he seen 
whether a taste for scenic exhibitions is increased or diminished. 
Opera may be a more expensive aiticlo than tragedy or faice, 
just as silk stockings cost more, than homespun; let the 
opera therefore charge according to the cost of production. But 
no good reason can be urged why the public should continue 
to pay the interest of enoimons debts, possibly half embezzle- 
ments, at any rate incurred in bad judgment, — and what is worse 
pay for four or five companies to see one. The monopoly 
theaties have, it is well known, a tragedy, a comedy, an opera, 
a melo-drame, and a farce company, and it is only two of these 
companies that an audience can see during one evening ; the 
play-goer therefore must not only pay for the actors on the 
stage, but the actors who are smoking their pipes at the Shak- 
speare or elsewhere. Were the.se composite companies subdi- 
vided, several representations might be going on at the same 
time in different parts of the metropolis, and at a propoitionate 
diminution of price. Nay, if the patentees would take a hint, it 
might be suggested that they should work their companies in half 
a dozen theatres at once, either congregated in one area, or scat- 
tered in various localities. It is presumable that the names of 
Killigrew or Davenant would be as serviceable in one pait of the 
capithl as another. The materials of Drury Lane would build 
four moderate-sized theaties ; and the present company could 
well support four separate performances on each evening, if, as 
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they ought to be, they were of moderate length. The short 
way however is to extinguish monopoly, and various and varie- 
gated companies thus unnaturally bound up together would 
quickly separate. Actors would be more regularly worked ; but 
being better paid, and more in request, they would lead more 
regular lives, and be better fitted for arduous undertakings. 

There are some subordinate questions gone into in the Report, 
in which, as in things of greater magnitude, the Committee has 
not shown its wisdom. The second clause in the Report runs 
as follows. — „ 

‘2, In respect to the Licensing of* Theatres, Your Committee are 
of opinion, that the Laws w ould be rendered more clear and effectual 
by confining the sole power and authority to license Theatres through- 
out the Metropolis (as well as in places of Royal Residence) to the 
Lord Chamberlain 5 and that his — the sole — jurisdiction, should be 
extended twenty miles round London (that being the point at which 
Magistrates now have the power of licensing Theatres for the legiti- 
mate Drama). And as Your Committee believe that the interests of die 
Drama will be considerably advanced by the natural consequences of 
a fair competition in its Representation, they recommend that the 
Lord Chamberlain should continue a Licence to all the Theatres 
licensed at present, whether by himself or by the Magistrates. Your 
Committee are also of opinion, partly from the difficulty of defining, 
by clear and legal distinctions, “ the Legitimate Drama,” and princi- 
pally from the propriety of giving a full opening as well to the higher 
as to the more humble orders of Dramatic Talent, that the Proprietor 
and Managers of the said Theatres should be allowed to exhibit, at 
their option, the Legitimate Drama, and all such plays as have re- 
ceived or shall receive the sanction of the Censor.’ 

Small respect can be had for the opinion of a Committee which 
could draw up a report containing such a clause as this ; and it 
is not worse than the rest. 

The diama is put under the control of the Lord Chamberlain 
w ithin twenty miles of London ; — why not within five hundred i 
Are not magistrates as capable within the sphere of London 
smoke, as beyond it ! Then the Lord Chamberlain is made the 
sole authority for licensing theatres, and yet for the benefit of 
competition, he is recommended to continue the licence to all 
that exist. So that it is apprehended the officer to whom sole 
authority is delegated, will make but a poor use of it ; for in the very 
first step of his new duty, they think proper to tutor him on the 
benefit of competition. Then the legislature is advised to permit 
the legitimate drama to be performed any where ; partly because 
no one can say what is the legitimate drama, but principally 
that the legitimate unknown may have all the advantage of ( a 
full opening’ as well as humbler things,— and always under tRe 
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sanction of the censor, the Cato of Broad Grins, who cuts out 
' dam’mes’ and * angels' whether they occur in drama legitimate 
or illegitimate,— who deliberately, before a Committee of the* 
House, suggests, that in small oaths, ' hang me 1 ought always 
to be read for ' dani'me,' being that it is of small consequence 
being hanged, but of vast importance to be damned. 

This is wretched legislation, and something very different 
may be hoped from Reformed Parliament. Can any rational 
man say what the Lord Chamberlain has to do with the people's 
entertainments, within os without twenty miles from London? 
What good ^purpose can his interference answer ? Such is 
the inconsistency of the Committee, that feeling the force 
of this objection, in another’ clause they recommend that on the 
representation of the majority of any parish or district setting 
forth their wish to have a theatre among them, the Lord Cham- 
berlain shall be * bound ' to grant a licence ; that is, that the ' sole 
authority' shall be no authority at all. There is no want of a 
Lord Chamberlain to manage theatres, and no ground for his 
interference. It is the remnant of an obsolete state of things. The 
Committee must have seen the absurdity of his situation, but 
either had not the courage or the honesty to recommend his 
entire abstinence from meddling with this branch of the people's 
pleasures. There are two exertions of the power of licensing ; 
the one is to license the house in which plays are acted, and the 
other, the play. The only conceivable object of licensing the house, 
is to establish a check upon parties outraging public decency, 
either by assembling immoral persons for immoral purposes, 
or by exhibiting immoral entertainments. Is not this as clearly 
an affair of the police, the guaidians of public order, as any other 
of the subjects constantly brought before the magistrates ? And 
as for the assembling of immoral persons, there is no necessity 
for resorting to theatres for that object. Everybody who knows 
anything of London, is well aware that licensing or non-licensing 
the house, has no bearing on the practice of immorality. If there 
are any places in the*world where indecency is openly and shame- 
lessly exhibited, it is within the walls of the great monopolist 
houses, sacred to the holy worship of the # legitimate' drama. It 
is there not only exhibited, but encouraged ; not only encou- 
raged, but defended, as a means of attraction far more potent 
than the charms of that fair incognita the ‘ legitimate’ drama. 
Let the question be fairly asked and answered, whether an 
extensive brothel-department is not part and portion of the 
‘ legitimate' houses as much as lawn sleeves are of a bishop, 
and whether architectural and upholstering provision is not 
made for carrying on Pompey Bum’s profession, with only the 
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substitution of ice and orgeat for the legitimate ' stewed prunes/ 
The Lord Chambei Iain’s office is for fear of immorality ; yet is 
he made the first he-bawd in Christendom, grand Pandarus 
within Their Majesties Dominions and mightiest holder of doors 
when men would go to, Gieat Chartered Banker for conducting 
the receipts and disbursements of fiail fiesli, Iligh-Priest of 
Venus and all derivatives there fiorn, Distributor-General of the 
tub-fast and the diet, Pui veyor-in-CUief to all that writes on 
walls or strives to bloom unseen with a private bell and a lamp 
in the passage. Two-thirds of the house cannot if they would, 
escape the odour of his fry of fornioation, oi avoid tumbling over 
the phococ that roll in and out of his Protean hall. There is no 
such thing in foreign countiies ; it is peculiar to the land that 
has the nuisance of tire patent. The patent altogether, is a 
remnant of the day of England’s degradation, which ought to 
have been swept away with the puddle that it sprang from, and 
should not exist a fortnight under the besom of a Reformed 
Parliament ; — a tiibute paid upon the rotting-places of the loose 
men-wouieu of the Stuart, to remind the world that England 
once had a Republic. Yet the Select Committee takes all this 
by the hand, and states with giavity that 'sectaries’ oppose. 
The licensing of the play is defended on three grounds ; first, 
taste ; second, morality ; third, politics. As far as regards taste, 
it may be possible to pick oijt an examiner of very good taste, 
• — better taste than peihaps most managers ; but the question is 
not what is good or bad taste, but what pleases the public ; and 
that is wffiolly an affair between the public and the proprietors 
of theatres. As to morality, what judges moie sensitive than 
the managers whose fortunes are at stake, and the public, 
assembled as they are in open day, wives, daughters, and 
children in company ! If there is one thing on which all the 
witnesses aie agreed, it is, that the public is the stiictest censor 
on this point, and that few plays can now be acted as they are 
written, the omissions all being from a sense of decency. With 
regard to the third ground, and the only., one upon which it 
is cared one jot to keep up the power of the licenser, the sup- 
posed necessity of checking political applications and allusions, — 
it is m the fiist place an mfiingement on public freedom that 
any such check should be applied, for the public have as much 
right to witness a political play, as to read a political pamphlet ; 
and secondly, such check is virtually impracticable. A new 
play may be rejected on that ground ; but if an audience is so 
disposed, there is scarcely a play existing, the representation 
of which could not be made to serve the purpose of an expres- 
sion of political feelings. Audiences moreover can show their 
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unlicensed power by calling for popular songs ; and if there 
is any danger in such things, a manager must be enjoined 
neither to sing * Rule Britannia 9 nor 4 God save the King ’ w i th- 
ou t a licence. 

Wherever numerous bodies are collected, and more paiti- 
cularly where the object is dramatic exhibition, the police must, 
have a certain power. There is a constant necessity for their 
supervision, in order to "ensure, in such miscellaneous assem- 
blages, the preservation of public order, quiet, and regularity. 
Instead of the absurd power given to magistrates and the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Committee would have done well to have 
recommended a theatrical police, consisting of respectable and 
efficient persons of the neigh born hood, having at their head a 
superior competent to the settling of disputes, quarrels, riots, 
and other descriptions of confusion, liable to occur in a country 
where the spirit of accommodation is at a very low ebb, wheie 
a habit of drinking is pretty prevalent, and where persons who 
do not know each other look either defiance or distrust. 

It is pleasing to find the principles of political economy ex- 
tensible to the arts of amusement. Ilad a political economist 
been called upon to draw up a report, it would have been brief ; 
dramatic authors lie would have put on the same footing as in 
France ; all acts, patents, licences, relating to the drama, now 
in existence, he would repeal, and substitute for all that has 
been said and written on the subject, the grand maxim of com- 
mercial policy, Laissez-les faire . 


Art. III . — Family Classical Library. Plutarch's Lives. Tiberius and 
Cuius Gracchus. — Valpy. London. 

A S there were no persons in antiquity who suffered by a muie 
detestable oppression than the Gracchi, so there aie in history 
no characters pursued with a greater virulence of calumny to 
the present times. * Their defenders have been few, their enemies 
many, loud, and with few exceptions, ignorant, ft is natural to 
feel for persons against whom such odds of injury are arrayed ; 
but as their enemies, not content with the private wrong, have 
erected a battery on their dead bodies and from it swept the 
whole line of the popular cause, the offices ot political piety 
are synonymous with the demands of duty, and it becomes 
dotibly necessary to examine the truth of the charges brought 
against them. 

Scholars of very moderate reading are no doubt free from the 
grosser errors concerning their history ; but three-fourths of 
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those who rail against the Gracchi, and even rise to the smart 
dignity of quoting the well-known line, which notwithstanding 
the falsehood it embodies, has nearly acqtmed the currency of a 
proverb, imagine the Gracchi were ‘ vulgar radicals/ * low fel- 
lows ’ who never set foot in a drawing-room. Jack Cades who 
w 7 ould hang the clerk of Chatham, with his inkhorn about his 
neck, because he wrote his name ‘ instead of having a mark to 
himself, like an honest plain-dealing man.’ These persons 
would be surprised to find that the Gracchi were nobles, of one 
of the most illustrious families in Rome, that in purity of private 
life they were irreproachable, that they had both oi them dis- 
tinguished themselves in war, and were also the most accom- 
plished oiators of their time. 

Their father, Tiberius Gracchus, whom Cicero praises fre- 
quently in warm terms, was censor, twice consul, obtained two 
triumphs, and nevertheless left behind him, what was rare 
with Romans, a high imputation for justice and humanity among 
the people of Spain. Their mother was Cornelia, the daughter 
of Scipio Africanus. Scipio, who was one of the best of the 
Romans in what light soever the reader please to take him, had 
been prosecuted for an unauthorized disposal of military spoils. 
The daring contempt with which he treated the charge, is well 
known ; but as his brother continued to be pursued by the tri- 
bunes of the people, Tiberius tvho was also a tribune, interposed 
his negative, and foibad any further molestation of a family 
which had so essentially served the state. {Scipio 7 s brother was 
condemned; bu< a grateful recollection of the conduct ofTibe- 
lius was retained, and the Scipios gave Cornelia in marriage to 
him after the death of Africanus. lie might well have been 
proud of such a reward. She bore him twelve children, of 
whom all died prematurely, except one daughter married after- 
wards to Scipio /Emilianus, and the Gracchi ; — but two such sons 
are a blessing rarely granted to a parent. The opinion he enter- 
tained of her may be collected from an anecdote mentioned by 
Cicero, and which is not at all to be estimated by our notions 
of things. However ridiculous it may seem to moderns, in an 
ancient Roman few circumstances could have tried more severely 
the sincerity of affection. Indeed the omen appears to have 
been the cause of his death. He happened one day to find 
two serpents in his house, and alarmed by the circumstance 
consulted the soothsayers. Their answer was, that if he allowed 
the male to escape, Cornelia would die ; .if the female, himsefif. 
I'pon this he allowed the female to escape, and died in a few 
days after. But as Plutarch says, such was the domestic affec- 
tion and greatness of mind Cornelia displayed, that he seemed 
not to Ua\e judged ill in chusing to die for such a womau. 
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Perhaps there is not on record, a memorial of any woman 
with sucn various and noble claims to sympathy and respect as 
Cornelia. By her own and her children’s merits, she almost, 
redeems the mass of Roman vice and oppression. Her 
character spreads a greenness ofer that period of history. 
The purity of modern, and the dignity of ancient sentiment, 
were united in her to the generosity of feeling that 
peculiarly belongs to wofnen, when left to the natural impulse 
of their dispositions. Along with the lofty qualities of her 
country, grew up the mild virtues which war had burned out 
of the minds of the Metelli,*the Claudii, and the A2milii ; the 
rugged muscles of the Roman character, were melted into the 
graceful continuous outline, and Us harsh features harmonized 
by the gentle expression of female beauty. General opinion 
attributed to her the political views, and what is indeed mote 
questionable, the talents of the Gracchi. A long list might 
certainly be made out of distinguished men, some the most 
distinguished in history, who declared they owed their greatness 
to their mothers, and there seems strong evidence for at least a 
portion of the proposition, that the portion of life during which 
children are nearly altogether under (he care of their mothers, is 
that on which the structure of the future mind principally 
depends. That their political career however was influenced by 
her, is historically certain, and does not need the testimony 
afforded by the noble question * Hoiv long shall 1 be known 
as the mother in law of Scipio, and not as the mother of 
the Gracchi?’ This, Plutarch with incredible waywardness, 
regards as no more than a wild impulse to ambition, and not 
(though her character and the conduct of her children ought to 
have forced him into the right road) as a generous exhortation 
to acquire a new glory in peace, by securing the rights and 
liberties of their fellow citizens. But though thus possessed of 
talents and political information, guided by more humane prin- 
ciples than were usually to be found in the republic, she did not 
seek this as an excuse to neglect her duties, or quit the retired 
station which befits women. All her attention was devoted to 
the education of her children, and to the instilling those good 
and honourable principles, which their talents, rank, and influ- 
ence would enable them to embody in the state, according to 
the mode suggested by their future experience of men*and life. 
The noble pride she felt in her sons, is well known from the 
characteristic anecdote. The offer of a crown could not at a 
later period tempt her to abandon them. Ptolemy king of 
Egypt solicited her hand and was rejected. But perhaps the 
Roman contempt for kings contributed to the refusal. 
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Of the excellent reputation of Tiberius the son, Plutarch gives 
two proofs. One is, that he was admitted into the College of 
• Augurs,at an age, it would seem, unusually early ; the other gives 
a curious glimpse of Roman life. € Appius Claudius (a man of 
great distinction, who had been consul and censor) supping one 
evening with the Augurs in public, addressed himself to Tiberius 
with great kindness, and offered him his daughtei\in marriage. 
Tiberius accepted the proposal with pleasure; and the contract 
being agreed upon, Appius, when he went home, had no sooner 
entered the house than he called aKmd to his wife and said, 
4 Antistia, I have contracted our daughter Claudia.* Antistia 
much surprised, answered, * Why so suddenly ? what need of 
such haste ; unless it was Tiberius Gracchus V To the dismay 
of all novel readers, the young lady accepted the husband so 
unceremoniously provided for her. 

After serving with distinction in Spain and Africa, he 
was elected tribune of the people. A short time before his 
accession to the tribunate, the fever of nearly two hundred 
years . of continual war had left Rome the mistress of 
the world, but with the seeds of dissolution sown thickly 
in her frame. The republican spirit of equality, through 
the continued ascendancy of the nobles, and the vast power 
which almost perpetual war had allowed to consolidate in 
their hands, was nearly destroyed ; and at the same moment 
the issues which a policy singularly adapted to its ends 
had provided for leading oft‘ the humours and evils of a 
military state, were closed. Rome, at first view, would seem to 
have been always the natural prey of a popular and successful 
commander; but wise provisions in the most noiseless yet effec- 
tual manner guarded against it. Her ancient policy, of which 
Licinius’s law was only a legal sanction, carefully removed the 
disbanded soldiery ; Jand by assigning them lands, at once paid 
the due reward of then' services, acted' in the spirit of republican 
justice, and converted those who would otherwise have become 
the tools of tyranny into a peaceful and patriotic population. 
The base of the empire extended as its height increased ; and 
while the principle of future conquest w r as maintained in full 
vigour, her acquisitions were secured, and by degrees grew into 
a part of her substance. Rome, the centre, was secured by the 
strength of the extremities. What hope of usurping the govern- 
ment could any general form ? To whom was he to address 
himself? To soldiers filled with a strong spirit of nationality, 
regarding the republic as a careful mother that provided farms 
for themselves and their families, and bound to her by the 
instinct of affection as w r ell as interest? But at the period 
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above mentioned, all of this was reversed. A widening moat of 
arrogance and insolence, was every day separating more broadly 
the people and the aristocracy. War had covered with its 
debris many of the popular rights. The power of the senate, 
great in time of peace but almost supreme in war, the wealth of 
the world which flowed into its coffers, and the authority which 
success gave to its generals, were employed to create a haughty 
rapacious cruel aristocracy, to thrust down the people into 
poverty and contempt, and while leaving to the people a 
show of povver, to exclude % them from all effectual control 
by which their interests could be secured. As in the late war 
against Napoleon, a Tory party dividing the honours and 
powers of the state became dominant, and either bribed or terri- 
fied into submission the nation for a while. Polybius giv^s a 
strong idea of the influence of the aristocracy. ‘ The people 
again, on their part, are held in a dependence on the Senate, 
and are obliged to pay a certain deference, both to the general 
body and to individual membeis. All over Ttaly, there are 
works of various kinds which arc let out to farm by the censors ; 
such as the building or repairing of the public edifices, which 
are almost innumerable; the revenues from rivers, harbours, 
gardens, mines, and lands ; every tiling in a word that falls be- 
neath the dominion of the Romans. In all these cases, the 
people are the lessees; insomuch fliat there are scarcely any 
persons who are not involved (ci'&SfoOcd) in the contracts or 
management of some or other. For some take the contracts 
themselves; and others become partners with them. Otheis 
again engage themselves as sureties for the conti actors; and 
others in support of those sureties, pledge their own fot times to 
the treasury. Now the supreme direction of all those affairs, is 
lodged wholly in the Senate. It is the Senate that has the 
power to allot a longer time, to lighten the conditions of the 
contract if any unexpected accident has taken place, or even to 
release the contractors altogether, if the terms of the contract 
should be found impracticable. There arc also many other cir- 
cumstances in which those that me engaged in any of these 
public works may be greatly injured or benefited by the Senate; 
since to this body, all those things are referred. But the most 
important of all is, that from the Senate, judges arc selected 
in almost every cause of considerable weight, whether it be of a 
public or private nature, hi consequence of which, all poisons 
being tied and bound in its hands, and afraid that its assistance 
may be necessary to them at one time or another, are cautious 
of offering any resistance or opposition to its pleasuie. In the 
same manner, the people are reluctant to oppose the orders of 
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the consuls ; because individually as well as collectively, the 
whole of the citizens are liable to fall under their control when 
they are called into the field.’ [Hist, vi. 15.] How good a de- 
scription of what Englishmen have heard of by the title of ‘ the 
government.* 

The consequences of this power operating for nearly two 
centuries, was the abrogation of the popular liberties, and the 
uncontrolled ascendancy of a fierce aristocracy. Foreign wealth 
brought with it the vices by which it was iost, and those by 
which more was to be won. Morale which in a military state 
run to decomposition with as xAucli rapidity as the flesh of a 
wounded tiger to gangrene, were tainted and fly-blown. Merit 
was no longer the road to distinction, the senate looked not to 
the number of scars on the soldier’s breast, but to the party which 
claimed him, or the noble who patronized his fortune. The 
temple of valour still led to that of honour, but a crowd of 
lazy insolent nobles got down through the roof and filled it, 
while the plebeian who had fought his way to the entrance, 
found himself excluded from his reward with scoin and outrage. 
The soldier who had grown grey in battle, and promised his 
old age the legal assignment of land, was defrauded of his right ; 
or if lie had possessed a farm before, he found that the engines 
of power had shaken bis family out of it and thrown them on 
the world. The territories .of the nobility were extended on all 
sides and in all ways, either by the exclusive and unjust diver- 
sion of military spoils, and purchases often perhaps compelled ; 
or by legal processes which there was no one at home to resist. 
The people whom the excitement of war had supported under 
its pressure, now that this was passed away, staggered under 
their burthens ; w’hile at the same time the advancing inunda- 
tion of slaves drove them into Rome, as the only point of safety. 
The population, to provide for which originally would have 
required the exertion of considerable statesmanship, was thus 
still further increased ; and the usual mode of relieving itself by 
assignments of land being taken away, Rome resembled a body 
which in the spring-tide of health has all the outlets of its 
secretions stopped up in a moment. Discontent new and deep 
W'as of course the consequence. Sallust says, * before the 
destruction of Carthage, the Roman people and senate managed 
the republic among them in peace ‘and moderation. There 
was no contest among the citizens for glory or domination, fear 
of the enemy retained the state in virtuous habits; but when 
that terror was removed from their minds, the wantonness and 
pride which prosperity loves, invaded them. The nobility began 
to turn their dignity, the people their liberty, into licentiousness. 
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and each man to seize and plunder for himself. Thus all was 
torn into two factions, and the republic which stood be- 
tween them was rent in pieces ; but the faction of the aris- 
tocracy was the most powerful, the strength of the people dis- 
solved and divided among a multitude was least effective. All 
things therefore, abroad and at home, were governed by the 
pleasure of a few individuals. In their hands were the treasury, 
provinces, magistracies, libnours, and triumphs ; the people 
were oppressed by military service and poverty ; the generate, 
with a few more, divided tli^ spoils of war. In the meantime, 
the parents or children of tne soldiers, as each happened 
to be the neighbour of a great man, were expelled from 
the farms; thus, along with the spirit of conquest, an avarice 
without limit or moderation polluted and desolated everything. 
To it, nothing was sacred, nothing respected ; until it ran head- 
long to its ruin. For the moment that nobles were found who 
preferred real glory to unjust ascendancy, the state began to be 
shaken and civil discussion to come on like an earthquake. 
Thus when Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, whose ancestors in 
the Punic and other wars had considerably extended the empire, 
proceeded to restore the liberties of the people, and expose the 
crimes of a few individuate, the guilty aristocracy stiuck with 
alarm opposed their laws, sometimes through the allies and 
the Latins, sometimes through the equestrian order, whom the 
hope of a participation in the ascendancy had separated from the 
people’s interests .’ — Jugurlhine War. c. 41, 42. 

Tiberius Gracchus, then, had weighty duties to discharge. In 
the first place, it was necessary to provide for the subsistence 
of the mass which composed the lower orders. They were 
reduced to utter distress by the consequences of long wars 
now beginning to develope themselves, and by the usurpation of 
the nobility, which drove them in heaps on one another into 
Rome. Indeed the poverty of the people is assigned as a 
principal cause of the first Punic w ar ; like genuiue Tories, the 
Senate, fearing that in peace they might be compelled to make 
restitution of part of their plunder, hurried the state into Avar, 
and drowned in its din and delirium the general demand for jus- 
tice. But as the soldiers were barely found in necessaries, — for 
Polybius mentions the amount of pay given to a foot-soldier as 
two oboli a day, out of which he was obliged to provide his bread 
and clothing, — it is evident that, without taking any notice 
of the national exhaustion produced by war, the poverty must 
have gone on Avidening and deepening. In the time of the 
Gracchi the distress was severe, and Caius, in his memoirs, has 
said, that the wretched condition of the peasantry in Etruria, 
vol. xviii.-— Westminster Review . e 
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which Tiberius saw when proceeding on the Numantine expedi- 
tion, first determined him to enforce the Agrarian law. Plutarch 
also says, speaking of Tiberius when actually proposing it to the 
Comitia or .ibsemblies of the people, - In this just and glorious 
cause, he exerted an eloquence which might have adorned a 
weaker subject, and which nothing could resist. How great 
was he when the people were gathered about the rostrum , and 
he pleaded for the poor in such language as this ! " The wild 

beasts of Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave men 
who spill their blood in her cause have nothing left but air and 
light. Without houses — without any settled habitations— they 
wander from place to place with their children ; and their gene- 
rals do but mock them, when, at the head of their armies, they 
exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres and household 
Gods ; for, among such numbers, there is not a Roman who has 
an altai that belonged to his ancestors, or a sepulchre in which 
their ashes rest. The private soldiers fight and die, to advance 
the wealth and luxury of the great : and they are told they are 
masters of the world, while they have not a foot of ground belong- 
ing to themselves/ A declaration quoted by Cicero [ De Off. 
ii. 21.], as made bv Philippus a few yeais after this time, and 
quoted appaiently as an imprudent one, gives a singular cor- 
roboration to Giacchus’s speech, and affords a notion of the 
extent of aristocratic rapacity. Plulippus said 4 there were not 
two thousand poisons in Rome who possessed any property/ 
And yet he was a violent opponent of the popular party. 

His next duty was the reformation of the constituency, by 
granting to the poorer citizens, in accordance with the existing 
laws, a small lot of land which might at least serve as the 
nucleus of independence. The aristocracy hitherto, by means of 
their great authority and the power which immense spoils gave 
them of bribing the electors in various modes, had ruled the 
Comitia; and it was evident the first step to amendment on 
this point, was to create something like an independent body of 
constituents. 

The third, and though closely connected with the two former, 
perhaps the moat exigent, was to guard against the accumula- 
tion of a vast body of discontented soldiers in Rome, irritated by 
warn and gross injustice, who would speedily be ready to cut 
their country's throat if some provision w'ere not made for them. 
It was fearful to leave them to temptations of that description $ 
but who could be so absurd as to think, if they once learfied to 
do justice to themselves, their will would not from that moment 
become the law of the empire? If the principle of looking to 
the laws for compensation, was rooted out by the shameful 
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injustice of the Senate, what other result could be expected, 
than that they should throw themselves into the hands of their 
generals, and fling off all respect for a country which was so cruel 
a step-mother ? Patriotism was still strong in their minds, and 
it seemed a sacrilege to overthrow the liberties of their country ; 
but if they were once taught the secret of their strength, it 
would be useless to try to* recall them to their former disposi- 
tions. Ten times the amount of compensation would then be 
nothing. The plunder of mrovinces would not bribe them back 
to obedience and respect. Tc^show of how little value was the 
cajolery of * country 9 in the mouth of the nobility after their 
proceedings at this and some subsequent periods, it is only 
necessary to recall the settled hatred and disgust the legions 
under Antony and Augustus felt for the Senate. That such 
thoughts would never have occurred to them but for the speeches 
of the Gracchi, is a Tory fallacy scarcely deserving of notice. 
There is no orator like want preaching to the passions. 

To attain these objects, Tiberius Gracchus proposed to enforce 
the Licinian law ; that is, that the prize land, the property of the 
Republic, should be surveyed ; that those who were in the tenure 
of more than five hundred acres of it (which had been determined 
by the Licinian law as the greatest share that any individual 
should receive), should surrender the surplus, which was then 
to be divided among the poorer citizens, subject, either in 
whole or part, to a certain quit-rent, and that a fixed proportion 
of freemen should be employed in cultivation by the rich. The 
assignments were to be inalienable. In this, Gracchus acted 
with the approbation of Crassus, Mutius Scspvola the great 
lawyer mentioned by Cicero, and Appius Claudius his lather- 
in-law, all men of distinguished character and authority. But 
there was another important clause in the bill. Plutarch says, 
4 There never was a milder law made against so much oppression 
and injustice. For the men who deserved to have been punished 
for their infringements on the community, and fined for taking 
possession of the lands contrary to law/ were to have a consi- 
deration for giving up their groundless claims . But though the 
reformation was conducted with so much tenderness, the people 
were satisfied ; they were willing to oveilook what was past*, on 
condition that they might be secured against future usurpa- 
tions*. ' Where was here the interference with private propeity? 

* Appian says that each son in the Tory families that had appro- 
priated the lands, was further to be allowed to retain 2 JO acres. 
M taQov dfia rrjc ireirov tyieVffc epyaaiac avrapKtf (j>tpofjLevovc % rij v 
il/atptrov avev riprjc KTtj&tv iq alel fiefiaioy zKaerry re yraKoiriwv JrXe'Opwv, 
Ka\ TrauriVj ole eiVl ircCihc, eicaorrp Aral tqvtw ra ijjuioea. — Appian . 
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Not a section of the law referred to any but public land. Was 
it proposed that the shares in even this public land should be 
equal? It was not dreamed of. The nobility possessed of it, 
some far more, some no doubt less, in various quantities, than five 
hundred acres ; and the law touched, in no degree whatever, 
the latter. The colonics were equally far from being formed 
on the basis of an equal division ; for, as a colony was formed 
generally of a legion taken and planted bodily with its privates 
and officers [Sec Tdcitus , Ann . 14., 27.], of course shares of 
various sizes would be allotted according to the respective ranks. 
It is nearly as certain that some proportion was established, 
probably according to the number or children, in the other kinds 
of assignments. 

In a former number of this Review several passages have been 
quoted from Livy to prove that the Licinian law referred to 
nothing but the prize lands, and that it never thought of re- 
quiring that even these should be equally divided. And here 
are added the accounts given of this puhlicm ager by Plutarch 
and Appian; which fully coincide with Livy, and render it 
scarcely possible for even a country gentleman to represent the 
Agrarian law as an equalization or confiscation of private pro- 
perty. ‘The Romans having subdued Italy piecemeal, seized 
a poition of the territory of each state, and either founded cities 
there, or in the cities previously existing placed colonies of 
Romans which were intended to serve as garrisons. As each 
territory was thus successively gained by war, the cultivated part 
was either instantly divided among colonists, or sold, or leased 
out; and the rest (which in consequence of the ravages of war 
was much the most extensive), they allowed all who chose, to 
farm on condition of paying as the yearly rent the tenth of the 
crops, and the fifth of the produce of the trees. The rent 
required of those who used the lands as pasture, was a propor- 
tion of the larger and smaller cattle. And this policy was 
adopted to increase the Italian population, which they deemed 
the best fitted to endure exertion ; that they might always be able 
to recruit the armies out of their own countrymen. These mea- 
sures however were finally attended with a totally different result ; 
for 4 he rich seizing the largest share of the undivided lands, and 
hoping the lapse of time would cover their usurpations, partly 
by purchase and partly by force occupied the neighbouring farms, 
and particularly the small lots of the poor, so that instead of 

Beilis Civil, i. 4. See also to the same effect in an earlier part of 
the same section. These passages explain the nature of the com- 
pensation, and confirm Plutarch’s account. 
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what could be denominated farms they got the direction of entire 
districts of country. The labourers and shepherds employed on 
these were slaves, for freemen were liable to be called away on 
military service ; and besides, in this mode of possession they 
derived large profits from the children of their slaves, who 
multiplied on account of this very exemption from service. The 
result of the whole was, that the nobles engrossed all the wealth, 
and slaves swarmed through the country. The diminution of 
their own numbers on tbj* other hand pressed heavily on the 
Italians, and left them to be ground clown by poverty, taxes, and 
military services. Even when a temporary remission of these 
occurred, they had no means of finding employment, as the rich 
were in possession of the land, and employed slaves to the 
exclusion of free men.’ — A p plan. De Beilis Civil . i. 7. 

Appian proceeds to say that these usurpations of the aris- 
tocracy at the time of Licinius were covered by prescription ; 
but in this he will be proved mistaken. Plutarch's account of 
die publicm tiger is also as follow s t 

When the Homans in these wars ffftide any acquisitions of funds 
from their neighbours, they used formerly to sell part, to add part tfr 
the public demesnes, and to distribute the test among the necessitous 
citizens, only reserving a small rent to be paid into the treasury. But 
when the rich began to cany it with a high hand o\er the poor, and to 
exclude them entirely if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 
was passed that no man should hold more than live bundled 
acres of land. This statute for a time restiainod the avarice of the 


rich and helped the poor, who by virtue of it remained upon their 
lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy neighbours took 
their farms from them, and held them in other names, though in time 
they scrupled not to claim them as their own. The poor thus c\ polled, 
neither ga\c in their names readily to the le\ies nor attended to the 
bringing up of children. The consequence was, the want of free men 
all over Italy ; for it was filled with slaves and barbarians, who, after 
the poor Roman citizens were dispossessed, cultivated the ground for 
the rich. Cuius Leelius the friend of Scipio attempted to correct this 
disorder ; but finding a formidable opposition from persons in power. 


and fearing the matter could not be decided without the sword, he 
gave it up. This gained him the named? “ Lselius the Wise.” — Plu- 
tarch . Life of Tiberius Gracchus. 


These passages are valuable as they show in a stiong light 
the extent of the aristocratic usurpations, and distinguish the 
different modes of acquiring property. The nobles evidently 
shared in the distribution of conquered land. Appius Claudius 
is found getting twenty-five acres.; arid each of his clients, two. 
TheTarquinii had a distinct private estate; and the manner in 
which Coriolanus spares the estates of the Patricians, seems to 
4- E 3 
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mark them as distinct from what might be at the same time 
held by a sort of lease of the public demesnes. .But whether 
that be so or not, there was nothing to prevent the nobles 
from investing their profits of any kind, nor their immense 
military spoils, in the conquered land sold by order of the 
republic; nor to pi event their making purchases of any 
extent in the lands retained by the ctmquered states of Italy 
or any other countiy. These were not in the remotest degree 
touched by the Agrarian law, which regarded solely the 
public lands. 

The aristocracy unable to resist the law on any just or legal 
ground, induced one tribune M. Octavius, who would himself 
have suffered by its opeiatiou, being a holder of more than the 
allowed quantity of land, to quash the bill by his single veto. 
Gracchus upon this referred it to the Senate, who denounced all 
leform. Binding that no other mode leiuained of carrying it, 
lie lcsolved to bring Octavius, who had abused the privilege* of 
Ins high office s^ijpen illegal and coirupt usurpation, befoie the 
people. Having just put to the Gomitia the question whether 
ihey wished him to continue tribune, upon this being dead* d 
in the affirmative, he put the same question w ith regard to 
( )ci.ivius ; who persisting in his veto, and thus debating common 
justice and express law, perilling* the safety of the empiie by 
Wrangling a necessary refoim and resisting the unanimous wish of 
Hie whole people, wan deposed by their decision fiom his office. 
The law being then allowed to be proposed to the people, was 
passed, and Tiberius with his brother Cains and father-in-law 
Appius were appoint'd, at the desire of the people, who w r ould 
not trust its execution in other hands, commissioners for cairymg 
it into effect. 

When the time of the elections for tribunes ai rived, Tibet ins 
Gracchus, apprehensive that olhenvise his laws would be over- 
turned, and even his life compromised, (for the aristocracy openly 
menaced him with their vengeance as soon as his year of office 
•should he e\ piled), became a candidate for re-election. The votes 
were of course going in his favour ; when the senate and nobles 
met, and to n.uke a pretext seized the first absurd falsehood in the 
way, mid said that Gracchus 'had demanded a diadem and was 
about to elect lmnself king. ttcipio Nasica, the Aichbishop of 
Gauteibury of the time (lie was Tuntife i Maximus) and a large 
usiupti of the lands, called upon the consul to ‘ defend the com- 
monwealth , and destroy the tyrant. The consul mildly 
answered, that lie would not begin to use violence, nor put any 
citizen to dealli without a legal trial; but if Gracchus should 
either persuade or force the people to vote anything contrary 
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to the constitution, he would take care to annul it Upon this 
Nasica declaring the consul had abandoned his countiy, coveied 
his head with the skirts of his lobe, and accompanied by a ciowd 
of Patricians and their retamets, fell upon the people, killed Tibe- 
rius Gracchus with three hundred of ins fnends, and tlnew their 
bodies into the Tibet. Cams begged the wretched consolation of 
being allowed to bury his biothei’scoipse, but was refused. ' Nor 
was this all/ says Plutardh, ‘ they banished some without form 
of trial, and took otheis and pul them to death. Cams Bilius 
they shut up m a cask wi f *h yipeis, and left him to perish in 
that cruel manner.' This was the way men weie treated m 
those days, who tiled to get the people’s propel ty out of the 
jaws of an anstocracy. It was woitliy of the duplicity of the 
Roman conservatives, that after this massacic, which was perpe- 
tiated to extinguish the Agtauan law in the blood of its author, 
they yet allowed a commissioner to be chosen m the place of 
Tibet ms, and aflected to observe the law. 

These proceedings translated, as fai as different usages will 
allow, — lor certain peculiarities prevent an exact parallel with the 
English ones of 1832, — stood thus. After about twenty yeais of 
peace, the Roman people finding the consequences of misgovein- 
ment closing around them, pinched tor subsistence, and nutated 
by an insolent aristocracy that monopolized the wealth, honours, 
and authonty of the state, and used the stiength of the commu- 
nity to thiust the bulk of that very community into poverty, — 
laised a geneial cry for reform. Express statute, justice, and 
necessity weie on their side. At tins juncture, Tiberius 
Gracchus, whose father had been raised to the peeiage, (for the 
Giacchi were originally commoners), became the populai piemier, 
and biought in a bill for reform, which though moderate con- 
tented the people. The bill would have passed the Roman 
House of Commons unanimously, had not the peeis procuied to 
their side one populat member, Octavius, who by Ins single 
voice tlnew it out. Upon this Gracchus stopped the supplies. 
In compliance however with the entreaties of his fnends, who 
besought him to try milder measuies first, and give the peeis an 
opportunity of recovering the affections of the people and proving 
their disinterested tegaid for their country, he mtroduud the bill 
into the House of Loids. Theie it was scouted. He ‘then 
appealed to the people, as would be done in England by a dis- 
solution of the House of Commons, m order to take the sense 
of th^country on Octavius's conduct , the nation rose as one man, 
Octavius was lejected, and the bill passed. Happily the sequel 
of these proceedings m Rome can find no analogy with us. 

The writer of the life of Tiberius*Gracchus in the Encyclopedia 
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Metropolitans, after observing in extenuation of his conduct that 
it had met with the approbation of men so distinguished for their 
virtues and knowledge as Ciassus, Sceevola, and Appius, proceeds 
to say, that with the light of modern political science we can 
entertain no doubt of the mischievousness of his course. Had 
not the writer displayed so much general ability and information 
in other portions of Roman history, along with so much just 
feeling, this might be thought the ordinary artifice by which an 
author seeks to acquire a character for peculiar comprehensive- 
ness of view. But it certainly we/e desirable that whoever tries 
to add, though in a diminished degree, to the load of obloquy 
which has been heaped on the names of the Gracchi by aris- 
tocratic feeling, should state some ground for the condemnation 
he pronounces. 

The policy of Tiberius Gracchus was not only dictated by law, 
justice, and expediency, and in strict conformity with declared 
legal rights, but it presented the only safe and honourable 
mode of averting those evils which in a few years burst on 
all, but with particular fury on the heads of the aristo- 
cracy. The hunicane which soon blackened the whole sky, 
was then a mere speck in the horizon, and might have been 
dissipated, had not the nobles turn in pieces the very men who 
sought to prevent their laying up for themselves and their 
children such ample treasures of bloody retribution. In a soil of 
itself sufficiently fertile they scattered abundant wrong, and when 
warned that this would surely bear fruit in vengeance, they flew 
upon the piophets and sacrificed them as the authors of the 
consequences produced by their own plunder and iniquity. 
Like other aristocracies, they paid much reverence to the 
time-honoured absurdity which says that men never feel 
oppression till some one tells them of it. They thought they 
could preserve the respect due to virtue, while their characters 
had broken out in blotches and* eruptions of every sort of vice; 
and chaigedthosc who besought them by the public decency and 
safety to change their ways of life, as the cause of the leprosy that 
ovei spread their order. Immense tracts of laud were seized in defi- 
ance of common justice, and covered with villas thronged with sta- 
tues, pictures, and gold and silver vessels ; yet they thought that 
the eye of want would not gaze wistfully at them, and that those 
rapacious Romans who acknowledged with the world no right but 
of the sword, would require a monitor to explain the gross- 
licss of defrauding them of the portion they had purchased with 
their blood. It was not wise to expect that the proudest people 
in existence, looking down on kings and nations with contempt 
in the first flush of universal empire, would patiently see them- 
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selves thrust out of tlieir farms, which their fathers and grand- 
fathers held for generations before them, in order to make room 
for the very slaves they had conquered. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that the policy of Tiberius 
was perfectly legal. There is no dispute that it was merely a 
revival, in a very mitigated form, of the law of Licinius, or to 
state it more correctly, that it was a renewal of an existing 
statute, with a premium* for its honest execution. He entered 
into a composition with the nobility, and allowed a liberal per- 
centage on the amount of^djeir plunder, provided they restored 
the rest of the public property. The Licinian law was the 
Magna Charta of Roman liberty . 1 1 was bought by a century of 

plebeian struggles, by innumerable hardships, and great expendi- 
ture of blood. The subsistence of the bulk of the community 
was secured, by the equitable division of those lands which the 
bulk of the community were winning every day. Political power, 
the only guarantee for political rights and personal security 
short of constant rebellion, was by the same act vested in a 
certain propoition in the people ; for both by the current of 
the constitutional spirit, and perhairs in no less degree by 
the inveterate habit which despised neaily all occupations but 
agriculture, and attached to it the idea of superior courage, 
virtue, and honour, property in land was the foundation of poli- 
tical power. The last object of file Licinian laws was to apply 
some check to that monstrous oppression of debt, which had 
eaten into the vitals of the people. This, like the division of 
the lands, has been misrepresented. It is held up as similar 
to what a proposition for the general abolition of debts at this 
day in England would be. Nothing can be more untrue. ^ 
Jrn Rome the state tribute consisted of a rateable tax on property, 
lie holders of the undivided public lands, who were in most in- 
stances the patricians, paying a tenth of t he produce of what was 
sown, and a fifth of what was plauted, as rent, were free from this 
tax. The plebeians of course were subject to it for their farms. 
But the peculiar oppression was in this. The plebeian soldier 
detained perhaps in the wars from the cultivation of his farm, or 
losing his whole harvest at one swoop by an inroad of the enemy, 
was yet assessed for the tax on the very property he had thus 
lost. He "trap compelled to borrow money at an enormous 
interest from uie patrician, to discharge it. The same misfor- 
tunes might happen the next year, or at any rate the farm was 
co'fnparatively unproductive ; but the tribute was assessed, and 
the loan must be procured, with the enormous interest upon it. 
The returns of the farm were soon in the hands of the patrician 
to cover the interest of his successive loans, and still the tribute 
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was imposed on the value of the visible property and charged 
to the plebeian, who could not lay his hand on a penny- 
worth of his nominal crops. The patrician went on advancing 
money to meet the tax, until the farm, the plebeian, and his 
whole family, were irretrievably in his clutches. Such was the 
law of taxation*. The law of debt was a fit companion to it, 
It allowed the creditor to imprison his victim in his own 
house, to chain him, to whip him, work him like a brute, and 
in short, reduce him and his family to slavery. Never was 
there anything so monstrous. As Javy observes, it completely 
disabled the debtor from ever discharging the debt, and was at 
the same moment incredibly inhuman and unjust. The following 
passages from Livy are given to bear out the preceding observa- 
tions. 

‘ This indignation, which was spreading of its own accord, the 
singular misery of one man blew into a conflagration. An indi- 
vidual advanced in years, flung himself into the forum with the 
marks of all his wretchednesses. His clothes were squalid and 
covered with filth. His person was still more shocking, wasted 
as it was with emaciation and paleness ; while an overgrown beard 
and hair rendered his countenance wild and savage. Yet amidst 
all this hideousness, he was recognized, and men stated that he 
had once been a centurion, and touched with pity for his condi- 
tion, they dwelt on the other military honours lie had obtained. 
He himself showed the scars on Ins breast, as witnesses of honour- 
able combats in various places. When men asked him u Whence 
this appearance, whence this filth and misery,” he answered— and 
the crowd collected round him as if they were hearing the harangue 
of their general, — that while serving in the Sabine war he had lost 
all tne produce of hi3 farm by an incursion of the enemy, hiq 
house had been burned, all his property plundered, and his cattle 
driven off; that in order to pay the tribute demanded at this 
unreasonable time, he had incut rod a debt, which accumulating 
by interest, had first stripped him of the farm held by his father 
and grandfather, then of the remnant of his fortunes, and had 
at last like a pestilence seized his body. That he was 
dragged by his creditor, not into servitude, but into a jail and a 
charnel-house. He then showed his back, a ghastly spectacle 
from the recent marks of stripes. Livy. ii. 23. 

Another time, the consul Servilius leads out an army consisting 
in part of debtors, under promises of relief, and to encourage them 
issues a proclamation ' that no creditor should seize or sell the 


• Savigny is believed to have been the first who clearly ascertained the 
truth on this point. 
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property of a soldier while in camp, or arrest his children or 
grandchildren/ Yet these very soldiers returning from a triple 
victory, were again chained up, and the faith of the consul 
laughed to scorn by the senate. 

Again, immediately before the enactment of the Licinian 
laws, Livy thus describes the condition of the people. 

i In proportion to the external tranquillity produced by success- 
ful wars, there increased in the city every day the oppression of the 
patricians and the miseries of the people ; inasmuch as the very 
necessity of discharging a 'dibt took away the power. The 
debtors therefore, thus delivered into the power of their credi- 
tors, and unable to satisfy them out of their properties, did so out 
of their bodies and characters, corporal suffering standing in lieu 
of payment. Such a submissive subjection of spirit was conse- 
quently produced, not only in the humbler hut even in the lead- 
ing plebeians, that not only was no plebeian found to come 
forward against the patricians as candidate for the military 
tribunate, though they had made most vigorous efforts to estab- 
lish their eligibility to it ; but even the peculiar plebeian magis- 
tracies no nmn of vigour and prudence had courage to undertake, 
or attempt the necessary canvass for them/ — Livy . vi. 34. 

It was to secure the body of the community from such iniqui- 
ties a9 these, that the tribune brought forward his celebrated 
rogations . And what after all was this? perilous new law of debt ? 
Was it an abolition of debts ? It was that whatever sums had 
been actually paid as interest, should be deducted from the 
principal, and the residue be discharged in three years by three 
equal instalments. 

The law of Gracchus giving effect to the Licinian law of divi- 
sion, was, like the latter, in the full spirit of Roman policy and 
practice. The division of lands existed from the first foundation 
of Rome. Romulus (see Plutarch) divided the conquered lands 
among the people. Numa made a division viritim or man by man, 
[Cicero de Rep. 2. 14], probably of that part undivided by his 
predecessor, or usurped upon his assassination by the senate. 
Ancus divided the conquered lands and planted colonies [de Rep. 
2. 18J. Livy relates that the division of the lands made by Ser- 
vius, was one of the causes of his unpopularity with the senate. 
The law proposed by Spurius Cassius, was only a return to the 
old established policy, which had been suspended, fiist by the 
patrician conspiracy against Servius, and then by the usurpations 
of the' nobility as soon as they were relieved from the apprehension 
of Tarquin. From the time of Spurius Cassius to that of Licinius, 
there is scarce a year in which, unless the state was occupied 
by war, the division of the lands was not brought forward. By 
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this may be estimated the justice of the charge, that the Licinian 
rogations violated prescriptive rights,— that the possessions of 
the nobility, though originally usurpations, had been so long 
enjoyed, that it was a practical injustice to take them away. 
Any one looking into Livy, will see they were served with a con- 
stant succession of notices to quit ; and no person, it is presumed, 
will dignify with the name of prescription, the length of time 
during which, by every sort of fraud and hypocrisy and violence, 
the just owner is kept out of claimed possession. No man will 
hear of a prescription, measured, irj the space during which an 
actual litigation has been going on, nor listen with gravity to the 
tale of uninterrupted possession, when he knows that the property 
has been throughout the subject of the fiercest suits. If while 
an estate was in Chancery, it were disposed of, £8 no doubt 
many Roman possessions were, in shape of family settlements, 
or any other mode of transference, — who would regard this but 
as an impudent attempt to trammel justice, and therefore a 
heavy aggravation of the original wrong ! 

But Tiberius Gracchus in re-enacting the Licinian law, was not 
only restoring the despised and insulted authority of law in general, 
by compelling the observance of that which was the fundamental 
rule of property, of political power, and of the subsistence of the 
great majority of Roman citizens, — he was not only acting in 
accordance with ancient precedent, and the established policy 
of Rome for the multiplication of her soldiery, — but he was 
enforcing laws in themselves essentially just and politic. Upon 
the establishment of the Licinian constitution, were seen the bene- 
fits of a contented people. Civil equality having been expressly 
recognized by statute, and permanently provided for by the promise 
of distribution of future conquests in fair proportions amongst all 
classes, Rome which until then had been torn by dissensions, 
and only twenty years before had been burned by the Gauls, 
poured out successive swarms of victories. She marched from 
conquest to conquest. The warlike tribes of Italy, the Gauls, 
the Samnites, the Latins, the Marsi, were Hurried into the centre 
of her dominion. The science and chivuhy of Pyrrhus, the disci- 
pline of Macedon, the fleets and armies of Carthage, and what 
were much more formidable, the profound military and political 
talents of Hannibal, spurred on by hereditary hatred to her very 
existence, were wasted and finally ovei thrown by the untame- 
able spirit of the people. Nothing that had not the same active 
ptinciple of growth, could resist the powerful and incessant 
pulsation of the mighty passions which were kneaded into her 
structure, and nourished with ample supplies of blood by those 
institutions of liberty and civil equality which the Licinian law 
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established. Everything is to be taken with its disadvantages. 
If they would conquer the world, they must give their soldiery 
an interest in the conquest. No man will fight for another's as 
he will for his own power, riches, and glory. How then could 
it be other than shamefully unjust to deny the Roman soldiery, 
when they had conquered the world, that portion of the spoils 
which had been guaranteed to tljem by express law ; upon the 
faith of which they had fdught, and for want of which their 
families were reduced, amidst the luxury of the nobles, to 
shivering poverty ? We of frhlj present age have our notions so 
warped by the practice of modem times, that it is not easy to put 
ourselves into the situation of the plebeiaft and assume his feelings. 
Reading frequently of the manner in which kings dispose of im- 
mense tracts*of confiscated or conquered lands to their tools and 
favourites, it does not at first shock us as it ought, when the 
senate bestows tracts of territories upon itself. Let it be supposed 
that when the United States acquired Florida or Louisiana, 
General Jackson or Mr. Adams or whoever was the President 
at the time, had parcelled it out among his friends and rela- 
tions,— what would have been the amazement of the world, or 
what language would have covered the gigantic bulk of such 
a usurpation l 13ut let it be further supposed, that the eastern 
coast had been thronged with a warlike population, which it 
had been for centuries the object of the laws, the habits, and the 
feelings of the country to multiply to the utmost, and which 
was reduced to great distress ; and in this position of things, sup- 
pose that the President’s fi lends and relations had quietly repealed 
the laws against the slave trade, swept from all quarters of the 
world hordes of slaves, and covered with them the estates which 
the liberality of their cousin the President had bestowed. A 
stranger hearing of this might be convulsed with laughter at 
the impudent injustice ; but the face of the United States would 
probably have glowed with very different feelings. 

The policy of Tiberius Gracchus had, it has been observed, two 
objects. He wished to remove from Rome a vast mass of turbu- 
lence and discontent in the disbanded soldiers and the ejected 
agricultural population, which had been for some time flowing 
into Rome, in addition to the usual metropolitan populace. This, 
though at present quiescent, if left to ferment under the pressure 
of want and magisterial oppression, would shake the state to its 
foundations. Fears of this kind are the natural protection 
of ttie poor. If there were no dangerous results to be appre- 
hended by a government from their despair, they would be 
ground to powder without remorse. Did they not sometimes 
take the law into their own bauds, and exact summary justice 
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either by violent insurrection, or, where long misgovermjaent has 
disciplined them into a sort of rude tactics, by a suppressed 
civil war, their suffering would in general go unheeded. The 
second object of Gracchus was to reform the Roman consti- 
tuency. This might be effected in three ways ; by raising 
the qualification, that is, narrowing the number of electors; 
or by extending the franchise to the surrounding states ; or 
lastly by giving the citizens the 1 lands to which law and 
justice entitled them, and from which they had been kept out 
only by the grossest oppression./** $ 

The first was peculiarly dangerous, and was directly opposed 
to the policy that had been the constant rule of Rome — 
which was to extend as much as possible her free popula- 
tion. The radical weakness of the Roman empire, and which so 
many expedients were adopted to cover, was the narrow 
base of her power. The Romans were a mere handful of men 
in the midst of millions, each separate state yielding a pre- 
carious obedience, and all rebelling and suppressed in turn. A 
general combination would have extinguished her like the 
snuff of a candle? But a certain proportion of citizens being as 
an invariable rule employed to form a sound heart for each 
army, and none but citizens being placed at the important 
passes in her whole civil, financial, and military administration, 
the promptitude, fidelity, and concert thus produced, along with 
the mechanical advantage of her position, enabled her to main- 
tain an undiminished supremacy. But to disfranchise her popu- 
lation already small enough, however desirable in one view to the 
oligarchy as securing them in domestic tyranny, was in the 
infinitely larger interest of empire so frantic, that no one even of 
the intemperate Claudian family seems to have proposed it. They 
knew well that their power at the extremities diminished rapidly 
with the distance, and would be wholly exhausted were it not 

f lushed on and supplied by a mighty impulse from the centre. In 
ireedom alone, or the persuasion of it, coimqon interest told them 
this impulse was to be found. While therefore they recoiled 
from breaking the spring of their empire, they, with much 
gravity, sought to combine the energy of the freeman and 
the suppleness of the slave. Ingenious demonstrations were 
given of the great Tory truth, that it is for the good of the 
people they should be oppressed ; but, as far at least as 
the lower classes arc concerned, they do not appear to have 
ever been convinced of the soundness of the theorem. It is 
certain however, that so dangerous did the restriction of freedom 
appear, that it was rejected from the minds of all. Indeed, had 
a large mass of that warlike people, in addition to their physical 
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miseries, been thrust forth from the temple of Roman com- 
munion, nothing could have prevented a military despotism from 
almost instantly falling on the state. 

The next mode — the extension of the franchise to the wealthy 
Italian allies, — would probably have been a wise measure. 
It would be curious to surmise what might have been the 
result; — whether the inconvenience of such a large constituency 
operating for several years, might not have led to the discovery 
of representation, and changed the face of history. But, con- 
sidered ip itself, it was quit# '^practicable at that time; and as 
to be effective it implied having recourse to the first mode at the 
same time, — for the Roman electors being on the spot and at no 
expense, would continue, unless reduced in number, to command 
the decisions, — the insuperable objections to the foimer would 
be added to the extreme jealousy with which both patricians and 
plebeians regarded the communication of their privileges. All 
parties therefore united in opposition to this. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds defined the grand style to consist in a 
certain assemblage, of contrary qualities. Upon some such 
principle as this, the Romans might be accounted a great 
people ; for never was there any which combined such oppo- 
site lequisites for the purpose of attaining empire; the utmost 
daring and the most guarded caution ; a philosophical indif- 
ference to other religions, and a ’fanatical superstition ; an 
austere self-denial, and an untamed rapacity ; individual decency, 
and national effrontery ; a great facility of incorporating 
foreign states with themselves, and the most exclusive nation- 
ality. Their discipline was of iron rigour. It would have 
broken the spirit Of almost any other people ; but, instead of 
subduing, it helped to sustain in them that enthusiastic courage 
which, on the day of battle, filled their whole frame, gave a 
terrible beauty to their bearing, flashed from their eyes, and 
defeated the very minds of their enemies. The generals who 
plundered and wasted nations, and filled all Italy with their 
spoils, were at home plain, simple, frugal, humane men, whose 
rude cupboards did not contain a single vessel of gold or silver, 
and whose houses were distinguished only by a total absence of 
ornament. Factions raged at home ; abroad they presented 
nothing but unanimity. Mutual oppression was common* but 
that too was an exclusive privilege ; woe to the king or state 
that touched the hair of a Roman's head, or wounded with a 
haughty look the majesty of the republic in the meanest of her 
sons ! Law, again, notwithstanding some gross and daring 
infractions, was on the whole regarded with much respect, and 
held in high honour. In fact their domestic virtue was the 
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great means by which rapacity and tyranny did their work 
abroad. It was on that stock thev boldest shoots of every 
vicious disposition in their external policy were engrafted, and 
they flourished with an increased wildness of vigour from the 
very perversity of the principle. Had not the cement of civil 
justice been employed, tneir power would have been as transitory 
as that of the Turks or Mongols ; if it held longer and firmer, 
it is mainly to be attributed to this, that it was in the bosom of 
household virtues, domestic affections, and social charities, their 
eagle plumed his wings for the i^t daring flights of infamous 
oppression. 

But the peculiar union already mentioned was no where more 
strongly marked than in the treatment of their allies. They had 
a singular aptitude for incorporating other nations with them- 
selves, and yet preserving the most palpable distinction between 
Rome and the other members of this vast body. There was a 
circle within which the most favoured allies could never penetrate. 
Privileges sufficient to mortify other states by the comparison, 
and induce them to spend their blood and treasure freely, were 
bestowed ; but the Roman was always above them. They were 
never admitted to the dais ; they were not the people announced 
by innumerable voices and prodigies for universal dominion ; 
they were not made of that porcelain clay which alone was 
worthy to bear the stamp and crown of empiic. The Romans 
were among them, but not of them, — forming part indeed of the 
same surface, but lushing in a distinct current through them, 
without ever mixing with the surrounding population. A proposal, 
therefore, to place the allies on a full equality w ith themselves, was 
repugnant to the whole body of national prejudices and policy. 
Anything approaching to it was generally sufficient to disgust the 
people with their deadest leaders, As to the aristocracy, they ab- 
horred it. The scheme, therefore, was impracticable, and the only 
course consequently that remained to perpetuate the liberties of 
Rome, was by forming a sound constituency, and at the same 
time removing the growing mass of poor population through the 
old just and useful channel, which the invariable policy of the 
city had established fiom its foundation. This \\ as the policy 
of Tiberius Gracchus. 

The next question is of the propriety of the means employed 
by him, — that is to say, his re-election to the tribunate and the 
deposition of Octavius. On the first, it may be fairly answered, 
that laws concerning re-election were constantly disregarded. A 
striking instance had occurred a short time previously. In the 
year of the city 602 , just seventeen years before, a law was passed 
forbidding any man to be twice consul, yet it was immediately 
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violated for Scipio -iEmilianus. Hook also observes that in u. c. 
397, when the comitia, through the influence of the senate, were 
electing two patricians to the consulate, in violation of the 
Licinian law, and when the tribunes for that reason opposed the 
proceeding, the interrex who presided in the assembly answered, 

‘ that by the law of the twelve tables, whatever the people 
decreed last was law, and the votes of the people were their 
decree’ [ Liv . 7, 17.]; and two patricians were accordingly 
elected. This objection, therefore, need scarcely have been 
noticed, but for the purpose showing how these nobles could 
play fast and loose with law. 

With regard to the deposition of Octavius, to cite the lex Sa- 
crata guaranteeing the safety of a Tribune’s person, and evidently 
designed to prevent such a coup d'etat as Ahala struck, seems 
a mere sophism. Neither was it unprecedented in principle ; 
there aie few features more common in the Roman history than 
the deposition of magistrates. It was a most efficient instiu- 
ment of ordinary government in the hands of the aristocracy. 
The solemn compact between the two orders is violated u. c. 
308, by deposing the military tribunes in the third month of 
their office, and substituting for them consuls ; which form of 
government, to the insult and exclusion of the plebeians, is 
continued for six years. In the year u. c. 322 the consuls are 
deposed, and previously compelled to name a dictator. In the 
year u. i\ 390, the dictator is deposed. Is it necessary to 
observe, that the dictatorship was an acknowledged deposition 
of every magistrate but one, and fiequently a viilual deposition 
even in the case of that one also ? But above all, did not the 
senate assume the power of deposing, by their mere decree, 
every magistrate, and wholly abrogating for the time the con- 
stitution itself, — of placing the people altogether out of the 
pale of the law, — and exercise this power with a cold-blooded 
cruelty and extent? of which an aristocracy alone seems to be 
capable ! 

Besides these striking examples, numerous other instances 
might be given ; sometimes they are open and avowed, but in 
general they are effected under the mask of religion. The first 
instance quoted above was of that kind. The tribunes weie 
deposed, three months after they had entered upon their office, 
as Livy circumstantially relates it [B. 4, c.7|, augurum decreto, 
perinde ac vitio creati ; quod C. Cur tins, qui comitih eorum pra- 
fueratfparum recti tabei namlum cephsei Indeed the readiness 

# « — by the decree of the Augurs, as having been incompetently elected ; 
because C. Curtius, who superintended 'their elections, had not made his 
booth face the proper way . 9 

vol . xviij .* — Westminster Jievietv. 
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with which the Roman aristocracy prostituted religion for any 
base or cruel purpose, is one of the worst features in their cha- 
racter. No reluctance ever seems to have been shown, by them 
or by the priests, to abuse the sincere but misdirected piety ot 
the people. The priests are the scene-shifters in every grand 
scheme of oppression*. 

To understand the conduct of Tiberius Gracchus, the office of 

• In nothing was the power of the priests in ancient Rome, and theuse they 
made of it, more conspicuous, than in dfti&r management of the year. The 
Poutificfs were the makers of the almanack, and entrusted with the 
regulation of the intercalary periods which were to he inserted by way of 
keeping the civil year in accordance with the natural. And the consequence 
was, they added them or not, as suited themselves or friends. . If they had 
any interest in making the year short, they could omit the intercalation 
and add it to some other year ; and the contrary. 

Cicero, when employed on n foreign station which he docs not seem to have 
thought either safe or comfortable, writes to his friend Atticus, * Illud lumen 
memento curare per te, et per omnes nostros , in primis per Hortensiim , ut 
annus noster maneut sno statu , ne quid novi dccernatur. Hoc tibi itn man do, 
utduhitem , fin etiain te rogem, ut pussies ne interraletur. Sed non audeo tibi 
omnia opera imponerc; annum quuiem utique tenet o. * ^ ‘ Remember too, to do 
what you can through yourself and all our friends, and particularly 
Hortonsius, *o keep this year that I am to serve, as at present settled ; 
and not let any change be made. In saying this, it hardly seems necessary 
for me to add, that you must make a special fight that there may be no 
intercalation, 1 inu*t not burthen you with everything at once •, but 
whatever you do, hetp them to the year, 1 (Cic. ad Att. v. i>.) 

In a letter of Ctcliu* to Cicero, speaking of Curio, the writer says, 

* Levi^imh mini, quia de intercolando non obtinuerat , transfus'd ad populum, 
et pro Vresare loqui capita * For he very foolishly, because he could not get 
his tray about having the year made longer when he wanted it, went over to 
the popufat side, and begdn to hold forth for Ctesnr? (Cic. Ep. ad Divers, 
viii, fi) A curious light is thrown here on the state of parties in 
Rome, Cicero and (hidin'* were high Tories, thorough-goim* ( church and 
«*tate ’ icon, who would plat tricks with the almanack when theyr could, hut 
thought a man a fool tor being in a pet because he failed. Caesar was a 
€ match of intellect 9 man, who w vs trying to rise by putting down the 
others, and who finally did put them down, and umong other things on this 
verv subject of the almanack. 

filauobim- says ‘ Xonnvnqtunn verb per graham sacerdotum , qui publieanis 
proferri re! immmvi tons alto unni dies valebant, modb audio tnodb retradio 
dteeojn proei.ticiant, et tab speeie obserrationis emergebut major eonfusionk 
occasfo ‘ * lint not un frequently for the piivate ends of the priests, who 
warned the diysof the year to he purposely drawn out or cut shorter to 
*er* a (o> * dntns of the hues, sometimes an increase and sometimes a 
reduction of dtys *noh place, eud under pretence of setting to rights, room 
was mud*? toi n u*c cont onion another time/ (IVIacrob. Saturn. 1. 1 /•) 

Suetonius account of Julius Osar’s reform of the calerttlar is, 

* Concei sus tone ad ordmaimun reipnlU <c statum fastos correct jam pridem 
vitio pontiheum per interculandi Uctntiam adeb tarbatos, ut neque messium 
fence eemt* neque rindemiarum avtumno compel event? * Turning from 
‘this to bringing the public business into order, he set to rights the 
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a tribune must be understood. The tribune was not an officer of 
the state, nor one invested with power to enact laws which 
should bind the whole community ; he had no legislative power 
whatever ; a turnpike bill he could not pass ; he was the attor- 
ney, the agent, the protector, of the people, chosen in a peculiar 
assembly, and after peculiar forms, by the plebeians. The tri- 
bunate grew out of the particular circumstances of Rome, — an 

Calendar, which by the fault of the Pontitices, through the liberty they took 
of intercalating or not, had got into such confusion that neither the harvest- 
feasts fell in summer, nor the vintage ones in autumn/ * Fuitque is annus 
quo luce constitu chanter, quindecim mensium ; cum intercalurio qui ex comue- 
tudine in cum annum inciderat / 1 And the year in which this correction was 
made, was fifteen months long; including the intercalary period which, 
properly belonged to it/ (Suetonius in Jul. Cies. c. 40.) 

Censorious says, ‘ Pontif ribas datum eat negotiant, ror unique arbitrio 
intercalundi ratio permissa. Sed ho ram pferique oh odium cel quo quis 
magistrutn cities ahiret , diutiusre fungeretur, aut public! redemtores anni 
magnitudine in lurro damnoce resent, plus min usee f\e lihidine intercalundi rem 
sibi ad corrigendum mandat am ritios #' depravarunt / ( This business was 

entrusted to the Pontitices aud the inode of intercalation left at their 
discretion. Rut the greater part of them, for private enmity or to get 
some magistrate sooner out of office or keep him longer in it, or make the 
farmers of the tawes gain or lose by altering the length of the year, hy dint of 
making the year longer or shorter at fancy made the thing grievously 
worse which had been given to them to mend/ (Censorinus. e. 20.) 

Imagine the Archbishop of Canterbury giving Sir John Key eleven 
months of mayoralty and Sir Peter Laurie thirteen ;~or putting off 
Christmas for three month*, to serve the Receiver-General of a county. 

It has been seen above from Suetonius, that in the time of Julius Caesar 
the accumulations of the escroquerirs of the priesthood in the mutter of the 
almanack amounted to between two and three months, and that the priests 
were in arrears. In modern terms, Michaelmas had got to Midsummer. It 
would appear that on the whole the temptation was to omit to intercalate. 

Livy lias an expression, of tremendous political import, bearing evidently 
on the use made of intercalations to affect the money market. ‘ Intercalates 
panes mu ram habeant / i For punishments put off, run on at interest / 

One of the most instructive chapters in the history of the ancient Romans, 
is on the nature and inline nee of their religious establishment. Those 
who ridicule Livy’s accounts of omens and the auguries, know notwhatthey 
do. The serious questhm may be, whether Livy did not mean to be the 
Roman Gibbon, and aim at the overthrow of the popular creed. 

The religious establishment was divided into several corporations, the 
Pontifs, Augurs, If aruspiees, &c., with distinct olliecs ami powers. The 
Pont if e. a* A fa, i ini as inherited the religious mantle of the King, as the 
Consuls did his political one. He presided over all religious ceremonies, 
festivals, and regulations; and the Ponlifs were ollieiators. lie was also the 
Annalist (* Pontijicum lihrp) aud A*drouomer of the state, and hy conse- 
quence the regulator of the year. In this last capacity, his office was 
to seif that the festivals appointed for certain days of the year fell in the 
appropriate seasons ; in other words, that meu were not set to thank 
Ceres for harvest-home before the corn was in the ear, or matrons to bathe 
in honour of April when iee was in the Tiber. 

The Augurs were a distinct body, existing when the King was Pontif cm 
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anomalous office to meet an anomalous state of things. He 
was created to protect a proud impatient people, (who must not 
be exasperated too far in a military state), from the otherwise 
uncontrolled power of a great aristocracy, from an unjust system 
of taxation, and from an inhuman law of debt ; but above all, 
he was created to secure the subsistence of the people, and 
something like a reasonable distribution of the terntoiies and 
spoils it was the end and object of Rome to win, and which the 
people never ceased to win with their blood till the world failed 
for conquest. A suspending powgt *was bestowed, to save his 
clients from sudden oppression ; the legislative power, the 
people reserved with jealous care to themselves. When Octavius, 
therefore, the attorney and protector of the people, the officer 
intended as a counterpoise to the terrible power of the uiisto- 
cracy, openly sided with their enemies, he contradicted the 
ends of his election, and violated the express duty of a tribune 
both m practice and theory. It is something like the case that 
would arise, if half the House of Commons should unexpectedly 

Mfuimtn t, and controlling him < 1*9 in the instance of Attus and Turquinius 
Friseus (Liv. i. 36.). Their peculiar charge (as their name, ei avium 
garriiu, imports) was to observe the chattering of birds; hut omens in 
general, *partieulaily any unusual appearance in the Ay, fell under their 
cognizance. The power of these l>iru-< onjureis was amaring. For a long 
period, as maybe seen from Livy, no political assembly of any description, 
election of magistrates, &e , could bo held without their sanction, ami they 
had moreover tlic power of declaring, months afterwards, that they note 
remembert tf t\u\t such an assembly or election had been in opposition to the 
ausph cs (that is, the birds had not chattered favourably) though they at 
the time thought otherwise, and consequently the proceedings were 
impious and null. Think of Antony- the Antony- an Augur, and declaring 
months before an election came on, that if Dolahella stood for the Consulship, 
the auspices would not be favourable. 

The Augurs chose their own colleagues; a recipe in all ages for the 
propagation of mischief. The Pontifex Maximus was chosen by the 
people. Julius C«esar, as appeals from Sallust, was chosen to the office 
before he had ever held any military command. 

Suppose a Pont! fox Maximus existing dining tin* last year of the Reform 
question. Ho might have ordered a feast to Venn* on every clay that 
Schedules A and B were to be brought on ; or when the cholera appeared, 
he might have declared it a judgment of heaven to be quieted only by the 
abandonment strum nova rum t and prescribed a course of lustration the first 
act of which should be to have his hands washed of the Bill , or he might have 
found Something wrong among the Vestals, and proceeded to whip or bury 
alive the daughters of half the ministerial peers of pailiament. The Ilarus- 
pices would have been called in with tubs of bowels, and tlic keepers of the 
Sibylline books with their unreadable fragments. The chickens ir the 
sacred coops would have been piuduced to the House in the extremity 
of emetic c onv ulsion ; and when the last oiator of the conservatives had 
failed, a cow might have spoken in the Forum, and the Bill have become 
impossible. By all this, are we better than * almighty Rome.’ 
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declare that taxes might be raised without consent of Par- 
liament. The result under the British constitution would be an 
irresistible demand for a dissolution of the House and a new 
reference to the people. The machinery for this purpose was 
not provided by the Roman constitution ; and therefore Gracchus 
was obliged to improvise it. If he was irregular, it w ; as with 
that kind of irregularity which exists only because the needful 
rule has not been previously laid down. 

After the death of Tiberius Gracchus, the number of com- 
missioners for dividing the lauds was filled up ; but the senate, 
countenanced by Scipio iEmilianus, in a short time transferred 
this office to the consul Tuditanus, who left Rome under 
pretence of. suppressing an insurrection, and thus the Agrarian 
Law was never further proceeded with, in order to make as- 
surance doubly sure, it was generally supposed that Scipio 
would be created Dictator. On the morning, however, of the 
important day, he was found dead in his bed. The cause of his 
death is uncertain; there appear to have been no marks of vio- 
lence on the body, nor any traces of poison ; and it may be held 
certain that, could any thing have been expected from an 
investigation that would blacken or throw suspicion on the popu- 
lar party, it would have been eagerly caught at. It might as 
well be said, that had the Duke, of Wellington been found dead 
in his house at the memorable gagging and imprisoning period 
of 1819, the Tories of that day would have huddled him into his 
grave without even a coroner’s inquest, — as that the Roman 
Tories would not have raised the stones of the city, if there had 
been a shadow of presumption against the unfortunate leforni- 
ers. Hear, however, Rollin reasoning upon the subject, and 
how he proves that Scipio was murdered by Cornelia, her 
daughter, son, and the commissioners who weie left. 

r ll is not to be doubted thnt this murder was committed by the 
faction of the Gracchi, and it ts haid not to believe that Caius had a 
hand in it, seeing all .those with whom he had the closest connexion 
were suspected . Plutarch says expressly that Fulvius was suspect- 
ed, Pompey (Cic. ad Q. Frat. lib. ‘J, ep. 3) thought that Carbo was cer- 
tainly guilty. Sempronia, sister of the Gracchi, and wife of Scipio, is 
charged in the Epitome of Liyy and by Orosius, and Appi.m makes 
her mother Cornelia an accomplice with her in the murder/ • 

f From the testimonies of these different authors it results , that Sem- 
pronia, readilp hearkening to the suggestions of Cornelia and Die 
Triumvirs, either poisoned her husband, or brought into the home, by 
night, assassins who strangled him/ — voi. 9, p. Go. 

Such is the result of the Abb6ls ludicrous inquest. But he 
is as much at fault in the facts as in the logic. Sempronia is not 
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charged in the Epitome ; though what could be more absurd 
than to quote a table of contents as proof? The words of the 
Epitome are, * Suspect a fuit tanquam venenum ei dedisset 
Sempronia uxor : hinc maximi, quid soror asset Gracchorum : 
cum quibus simultas Africano fuerat .— Livii Epitome , L. 69. 
What an authority too is Orosius ! But he does not charge 
Sempronia ; the word he uses is feruntr— the established phrase 
for rumour, — Livy uses it always for Vhat Undoes not believe. 
Appian does not make Cornelia an accomplice ; he mentions 
it as one report , another being thi^t Scipio committed suicide. 

Nine years after the murder of his brother, Caius Gracchus 
obtained the tribunate, and with an honourable devotion to the 
interests of his country, entered on the same 'course with almost 
a presentiment of a similar fatality. The aristocracy in a way 
perfectly worthy of itself, had first endeavoured to ruin him by 
two impeachments ; but Caius Gracchus having triumphantly vin- 
dicated his innocence, stood for the tribunate. Such were the 
popularity of his name, the fame of his eloquence, the universal 
expectation of justice at his hands, and the long buried affec- 
tions of the people now thronging around him, that the opposi- 
tion of the patricians was overwhelmed. The Campus Martius 
was not large enough to contain all his friends, and many gave 
their votes in his favour from the tops of the surrounding houses. 
His principal measures were, that any magistrate deposed by 
the people, should be incapable of holding any office, — but 
this he dropped to oblige his mother Cornelia; a monthly 
distribution of com to the poorer citizens, at a low rate; the 
transfer of the judicial power fiom the senate to the knights; 
and the enforcement of the Agrarian law. As to extending 
the franchise to the Italian* allies, it seems to have been merely 
talked of. With regard to the policy of the distribution of corn 
it is sufficient to observe, that it was a poor-law necessary until 
the Agrarian law should be carried into effect, and even after- 
wards though on a narrower scale, so as to include relief to 
the aged, impotent, or those unable to find employment. The 
third is blamed by Appian (at least for its ultimate results), and 
praised by Cicero. One thing seems to be agreed upon, that 
the senate were wholly unfit for exercising the power ; it was 
therefore a fair subject for experiment. That the knights after- 
wards became as corrupt as the senate, is asserted ; but as the 
constitution was really overturned in the intermediate time, and 
all persons in power seem to have girded up their loins for the 
race of general profligacy, no accurate conclusion can be drawn 
from this. The want of a middle class was felt, and whether it 
might not under due regulations, have been raised out of the 
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knights, cannot be considered as decided in the negative. But 
the real crime of Caius Gracchus was the Agrarian law ; which 
he revived and passed. The senate however dissembled. To 
destroy his popularity, to make him cheap in the eyes of 
men that they might murder him with less apprehension of the 
consequences, they employed Drusus a tribune, who was to 
outdo Gracchus in all his proposals. Accordingly when the 
latter had procurer}, a decfee for planting two colonies, which 
were to consist of some of the most decent citizens, Drusus 
passed a law for planting twelve, consisting of the meanest 
persons, aud the senate applauded and sanctioned it. Drusus 
also abolished the rent paid by the plebeians under Gracchus’s 
Agrarian law, and exempted the Latins from the usual military 
punishments. These artifices probably were not without their 
effect. When Caius Gracchus however stood a third time for 
the tribunate, it is said that he had actually a majority of voices, 
but his colleagues, who as presiding officers, had a power 
analogous to that which in a diluted degree is sometimes found 
in the hands of a Tory assessor or returning officer, falsely and 
wickedly declared him not to have been elected. Another cir- 
cumstance that seemed to mark him out for destruction, was the 
election of his enemy Opimins to the consulate ; a mm i l'sanguiu- 
ary character, and of venality equal to In* ciueltv Ochnu* 
immediately prepared to repeal (iracclius’s law*. cuff pi» rcularlv 
to remove the colony planted by him at C ’arthage. That n > w icked 
deed might be consummated without the aid of an incur, ‘lie pie- 
text for this last was, that the wolves had seized ;ln ivmi'Jn / 
stones and torn them away ! The college affecting to sweat 
with terror at this portent, pronounced that the colony must 
be recalled. This prostitution of religion was designed to repre- 
sent Gracchus to the people as the enemy of heaven. By the 
exhortations of his friend Fulvius Flaccus, Caius was determined 
to uphold his laws. On the day of the Oomitia, both parties 
appeared in the Capitol (it is Plutarch’s account that is follow- 
ed) and after the consul had sacrificed, Antyllius one of his 
lictors, who was carrying out the entrails of the victims, said 
to Flaccus (a man who had been consul and obtained a triumph) 
and those about him, * Make way, traitors, for honest 
men !’ These words he is stated to have accompanied with an 
indecent gesture, whereupon some persons fell on him with the 
sharp-pointed instruments used for writing, and killed him. The 
crime was undoubtedly indefensible ; but what did the senate 
do. They at once gave absolute pow r er to Opimius, the 
consul. iPhey proclaimed martial law ! The consul summoned 
Gracchus, Flaccus, and their party to surrender at discretion ; 
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and when they, unwilling to rely on the tender mercies of a 
man of his character, a second time sent the son of Flaccus, 
a young lad of eighteen, with a caduceus in his hand to 
make proposals of peace, he imprisoned the young boy, and with 
a body of troops attacked them sword in hand. Gracchus, 
in the rout, fled to a grove consecrated to the Furies, and was 
slain at his own dtsiie by his slave. Flaccus and his eldest 
son, with 3,000 citizens, were killed, and their bodies thrown 
into the Tiber. The head of Caius Gracchus was cut off and 
taken to Opimius, who ordered i^s weight in gold to be paid to 
the beaier. His body, like those of the others, was thrown into 
the Tiber, and his wife Licinia was deprived of her dowry. The 
young son of Flaccus who had. been imprisoned before the 
engagement, was murdered in cold blood. The goods of all 
who had fallen were confiscated, and their wives foibidden to 
put on mourning. Having done all this, Opimius built a temple 
to Concord. It would be a waste of time and patience to 
discuss the circumstances of this incident. History has perhaps 
no parallel for it. Some may exceed it in the quantity of murder 
and outrage, but for the peculiar complication of large slaughter, 
wanton cruelty, insult, and blasphemy, it stands alone ; a 
memorable warning of what a lawless aiistocracy can do. 

The Romans, as soon as they recovered fiomthe teiroi of this 
massacre, paid various honours to the Gracchi. Cornelia, it is 
related, "bore these misfoi tunes with a noble magnanimity, and 
said of the consecrated places in paiticular, where her sons lost 
their lives, that they weie monuments worthy of the Giacchi. 
She took up her residence at Misenum, and made no alteration 
in her way of living. Greeks and other men of letters, she had 
always with her; and all the kings in alliance with Rome, 
expressed their icgard by sending her presents, and receiving 
the like civilities in return. She made herself very agreeable to 
her guests, by acquainting them with many particulars of her 
father Afncanus, and his way of living. But what they most 
admired in her was, that she could speak v>f her sons without a 
sigh or tear, and recount their actions and sufferings as if she 
had been giving a narrative of some ancient heroes/ Some in 
consequence undertook to imagine, that age and the greatness of 
her. misfortunes had deprived her of her understanding and 
sensibility ; but those who were of that opinion, seem rather, as 
Plutarch says, to have wanted understanding themselves, since 
by a woman of that noble mind, such deaths in such a r cause, 
must have been accounted glories. 

With the death of the G.racchi ended the liberties of. Rome. 
Nothing remained but the government of the sword. It was 
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well said, € this was the first instance of civil bloodshed in 
Rome, and of the impunity of massacres. From that day for- 
ward justice was overwhelmed by violence ; the strongest was 
master. The dissensions of citizens, which heretofore were 
wont to be settled by mutual concessions, were now decided by 
the sword, and the motive to war was the hope of reward it held 
out. But that is not surprising, for examples never terminate in 
themselves ; however narrow their original path, they soon form 
for themselves a highway of the widest latitude, and having once 
swerved from right, rush on in a headlong career. No man thinks 
that disgraceful to him, which has been profitable to another/ 
[K ell, Paterculus, Hist. Rom. B. 2. C. 3.] After such enor- 
mous massacres, what hope could there be of civil affections ? 
All trust, faith, and respect were gone. To what could the 
senate appeal? — to laws which they had trampled under foot — 
to religion which they had converted into an assassin. Could 
they stretch forth to the people the hand of reconciliation, reeking 
as it was with the blood of their kindred ? Roman history, from this 
period to the defeat of Antony, is only a series of struggles be- 
tween two parties, contending for the continuance or retaliation 
of slaughter. The aristocracy had placed things in that situa- 
tion, that they could neither trust nor be trusted. They had 
proved that the ordinary ties of society were no better than cob- 
webs to them, that laws and institutions were in their eyes forms 
designed to facilitate plunder, peculation, and injustice, to be 
regaided no longer than as they solved the purposes of op- 
pression, and that w hen they failed, any quantity of open crime 
was to be employed without hesitation. In such principles 
and practices there is a necessary contagion. Men in self- 
defence became wholesale murdereis ; against the sword of 
slaughter they took up the shield of massacre. Roman histoiy 
is from this lime a series of lakes of blodd, widening as they 
proceed, until they are lost in the terrible proscriptions of the 
triumvirate ; when the heads of the nobility were knocked ofl 
like heads of poppies, the streets of Rome were strewed with theii 
carcasses, assassins posted through the country in all directions, 
and the feet of murderers were in every villa of Italy. Bands of 
soldiers scoured the empire, murdering every person of distinc- 
tion who happened to be obnoxious to their masters. No man 
was safe ; neither the old nor the young, the virtuous nor the 
profligate, the weak nor the powerful ; not even the bosom friends 
and •relations of the triumvirs themselves. A short breath- 
ing-time was given to the unfortunate nobility during the 
reign of Augustus ; they werp allowed to multiply, to 
beget sons and daughters, to become great, and in a manner 
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powerful but the avenger of blood had also taken breath, and 
commenced the hot pursuit again, just as bloody, and much 
more debasing than before, for now lust and brutality defiled 
what a fatigued cruelty might have spared. A series of tyrants 
succeeded each other, who almost take away pity from their 
victims by the ludicrous extravagance of their atrocities. In 
this death-dance, there is such a mixture of horror and fantas- 
tical absurdity, that the spectator knows not whether to detest or 
to be convulsed with laugnter. Tyranny appears a sort of Merry- 
Andrew. The most dreadful crimes have something whimsical 
about them, and murder seems turned into a buffoon. But the 
effect of these incongruous medleys depends a good deal upon 
the distance. The wretched nobles doubtless had not the same 
keen sense of the ridiculous as the modern reader ; aud those 
acts which suspend our emotions with curious wonder or incre- 
dulity — the in ndracula corrupt is rebus of Tacitus-— were surely 
an exceeding aggravation to men groaning under a tyranny 
which was cruel without apparently a sense of the suffering it 
inflicted, which took away life not as if to gratify any bad passion 
but simply to indulge some freak of the imagination, some new 
combination of the fancy. 

If Toryism were not as absurd as it is wicked, ' the seditions 
of the Gracchi ’ would be kept most carefully out of view by it, 
for they contain the strongest demonstrations of the ruin it draws 
down upon its own senseless head. For what is there proved ? 
Was the aristocracy crushed, and despotism brought on by the 
Agrarian laws ! The directly contrary. The Agrarian laws were 
never established, nay* they were formally overthrown. Upon 
the death of Cains Gracchus, a law was passed allowing the 
holders of assignments to sell their lots, and the rich ingtantly 
bought them up from the poor, or seized them upon one pre- 
text or oilier; so that the condition of the poor was more 
miserable than ever. At length Thorius, a Tribune, procured a law 
that the public land should not be divided, that the possessors 
[the nobles] should retain it upon condition of paying a rent 
to the state, and that this money should be distributed among 
the people. This was some relief to the poor, but had no effect 
on the excessive population. The law of Gracchus (a most ex- 
cellent aud useful one if it could have been carried into effect) 
having been overthrown by such sophistical artifices, another 
Tribune shortly after abrogated the very rent, and the people thus 
lost all, — the rents, the distributions, and the laws, — fifteen years 
after their enactment by Gracchus. [ Appian de Beilis civil.'] 
But not only were the laws defeated ; their proposers were 
murdered, and their friends’ slaughtered, prosecuted, and ba« 
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nished ad libitum by their opponents. What can be, not Wore 
false, but more absurd, than to charge succeeding events Upon 
the Gracchi ? The aristocracy was ruined by its own success. 
The Gods, in the depth of their justice, punished it by the 
unbounded gratification of its bloody wishes. Like the mad 
tyrant, it cut oft’ its own limbs with the very axe which was 
wielded for the destruction of the people. It gained all it sought, 
and what was the result*? Rome staggered through a series of 
slaughters and anarchies until it fell headlong into tyranny. 
From the day that the aristocracy succeeded, law was at an end. 
The elections became another name for compulsion, the assem- 
blies for periodical tumults. The stronger henceforward was the 
master. No man saw why he had not as good a right to mur- 
der and rob as the*senate, Did the firm establishment of the 
aristocracy produce better manners ? On the contrary, it became 
utterly corrupt, and was itself the head-quaiteis of infamy. 
It infected everything it touched. Religion and law soon 
exhibited the ravages of their connexion with it. Plunder 
wasted the provinces, and bribery of the senate walked about 
with both hands open at noon day. 

Did the nobles even succeed in spreading a soft and secure 
bed for vice? No such thing. They lived the life of a hare, 
among a people goaded by poverty and revenge. Marius 
chopped them like gourds ; Catiline* one of themselves, nanowly 
missed doing the same ; LVsar had the power, but used it in a 
way, of which, had fortune been re veiled, that den of bravoes 
and priests would never have shown him the resemblance ; but 
the triumvirs, one of whom embodied its giave plausible air and 
cold-blooded cruelty, another its imbecility, a third its naked 
infamy and chivalrous ruffianism, were ministers of vengeance 
that made up for all deficiencies. 

Did they secure their own power ? U is striking to observe 
how their very success directly tended to its ruin. The ex- 
clusive power and wealth they now possessed, along with the 
natural recklessness of crime, completely coirupted them. To 
cruelty were added vice, folly, imbecility. All respect for them 
was destroyed, as well as fear. As they accumulated motives 
to general hatred, they became utterly disabled by the loss of 
spirit and energy, from controlling it. Cicero bears ample* testi- 
mony to this. 

They resisted a reform in the constituency ; they endeavoured 
to make the electors a venal brawling mob ; and their success 
was the great instrument of their ruin. They collected in Rome 
an immense mass of discontented soldiery ; they refused the 
army its legal share of the conquered lands. The consequence 
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of the latter was, that the armies now never looked home, — they 
depended on their general alone, and made his tent their country ; 
of the former, that they raised at their own doors a mound on 
which every popular chaiacler, but above all a successful general, 
might plant the standard of rebellion. In fact, the plan of the 
system of donatives was traced the day the Gracchi were murdered ; 
and it was reduced to practice by Sylla, though thetendency of the 
results, which were at fu st in their favouf, was not at once perceived 
by the nobles. They outraged and oppressed the people; and, 
by that conduct, threw away the means of defeating Cmsar. 
The Rubicon never would have been crossed, had the population 
of Rome been well affected to the senate. In short the death 
of the Gracchi wholly corrupted the aristocracy,— exasperated, 
impoverished, and degraded the people, — destroyed law, — 
and rendered military despotism inevitable. Under this, all 
suffered, — the aristocracy in far the greatest proportion. ‘ The 
cobblers 9 were the happiest. 

Art. IV. — Report of the Secret Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Expediency of renewing the Charter of the Bank of England, and 
into the System on which Banks of Issue in England and Wales 
are conducted; and to whom the Petition of certain Directors of 
Joint Stock Banking Companies in England was referred; and 
tv ho were empowered to icport the Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them . — Atlas Newspaper. K token folio. Sept. 23. 1832. 

TX^HEN George the First or Second got into a heat with his 
* * Minister. and insisted on being shown the documents relating 
to a certain subject the next morning, the Minister obeyed, and 
when the King lose he saw three large waggons full of papers, 
paiked beneath his window. Tiadition says he consented to 
wrestle with the matter in an abstract. And so it must be 
here ; for without it, there w ould be no better chance of verifying 
the scriptural hyperbole, that the world itself could not contain 
the books that should be written. 

' The first thing to be collected from this Abstract — for such it 
is, notwithstanding its covering a surface of paper that may re- 
mind the spectator of the sea-monster * floating many a rood/ 
—is that on no one point, on which more or less information is 
found in the Minutes of Evidence, is the information so complete 
as to justify the Committee in giving a decided opinion*. 
Nothing could convey a more modest statement of the conjunct 

* * On all these, and ou some collateral points, more or less information 
will be found in the Minutes of Evidence ; hut on no one of them is it so 
complete as to justify the Committee in giving a decided opinion/— Report, 
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abilities of the Committee, or of the aptitude of similar combi- 
nations for giving an opinion on anything. Imagine William 
Cobbett directing thirty square feet of examination on half a 
dozen points and their collaterals, and being finally unable to 
* justify himself in giving a decided opinion on anyone.’ His 
opinion might be wrong after all ; and so might the Commit- 
tee’s. The miracle is not in the Committee’s being unable to 
secure itself from the possibility of being mistaken ; but in its 
labouring under an incapacity to include m thirty square feet of 
close brevier, the materials tor committing itself to an opinion 
at alh Every man has an opinion, or can make one in a quarter 
of an hour, — a better in an hour, — a better still in a week, — 
and one still more precious in a month. The Committee, from 
the dates of the evidence, was sitting above three calendar 
months ; it ought to have hatched, therefore, a three months 
opinion. But perhaps this is wrong; under forms where 
4 nothing is but what is not/ it may be etiquette that a Committee 
should not have ail opinion ; it may be a fiction of law or policy, 
that thirty-one members and a chairman cannot in three months 
of incubation, compass an opinion. It would be putting new 
wine into old borrachas , to think upon these things too deeply. 

As long as the Bank of England pays in gold upon demand, it 
is impossible for it to keep in circulation a depreciated paper; 
but all the value there can be in this, depends on tl\? degree of 
certainty that the Bank will continue to pay when people want it. 
Now one objection raised to a limited and inconvertible paper 
issued by the public for its own benefit, is that in case of 
political alarm the consequences might be — nobody can tell 
what . It becomes therefore of impoitance at all events to 
know, whether under the existing state of things the public has 
any greater security against this danger, whatever it may be. 
And on this point, — though of course the Committee has been 
unable to form any opinion thereon, — appears in the evidence 
of the Governor of the Bank, the following oracular statement.— 

* Against political alarm and political discredit the bank can never 
guard itself. It makes no preparation against a political demand for 
gold . 9 

From this, such men as can form opinions, may be permitted 
to collect one fact ; — that the Bank habitually and systemati- 
cally 4 makes no preparation/ — that it does not pretend or pro- 
fess that * it makes any preparation/ but avows that it does not, 
—for paying its paper in gold, in the event of anything that 
may be represented by the terms 4 political alarm/ • political 
discredit/ or ‘ political demand/ It is something to know this; 
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for though the Committee of thirty- two could form no opinion on 
it, other people will. And one branch of that opinion will be, 
a conviction that against the consequences of * political alarm/ 
the Bank does not pretend to hold out any remedy, but the mo- 
ment the said ‘ political alarm ’ arises, is prepared to declare its 
insolvency and refuse to pay. So far as there is any merit or 
importance in the notes being paid, wo are doing business with 
a declared insolvent ; we are taking the notes of a banker who 
protests that he is not ready for a run, of the only kind in which 
anybody cares a pin whether he is'ready to pay or nQt,— -who 
avows that if such a run arrives, the clerks have his printed 
orders beforehand (and here they are), to shut up shop. All of 
which it is well the public should know, if it is only for the sake 
of convincing themselves, that if they were to issue* a limited and 
inconvertible paper for their own advantage, they w uld at all 
events lose nothing in comparison with the present papci w hich is 
issued for the advantage of somebody else, and which differs from 
being inconvertible only by the fact that it is convertible at all 
times except when people maybe anxious to convert. This de- 
claration of the Governor of the Bank, has weathered a point of 
immense importance in favour of a limited inconvertible currency. 

The same witness is stated to have been asked, 

'According to your description of the principle upon which the 
affairs of thr bank arc conducted, do not the directors of the Bank of 
England possess the power of regulating the whole circulation of the 
country 

To which the witness is represented to have answered, 

f The bank are very desirous not to exercise any power, but to leave 
the public to use the power which they possess of returning bank paper 
for bullion. Tin * bank has the power io extend or contract the circula - 
lion, but the bank would never u->e that power ; it would leave the 
public to act upon tiic bank so as to produce the effect in the end/ 

It may be a bold proceeding to tell the man at the helm he 
does not box his compass aright ; but if there is no error either 
in the Reporter in the way of understanding it, the helmsman 
must certainly be mistaken if lie means that the Bank has any 
power .to extend the circulation (in the proper sense of the term), 
so long as it is under an obligation to pay in gold upon 
demand. It can prevent the circulation (gold and paper 
together) from being over reduced in quantity so as to cause the 
five-pound note to be worth more than the gold in five sovereigns ; 
and if this is what it calls, the power of extension, it is 
right. But if it means to take any merit to itself for not 
multiplying jive-pound notes till they are worth less than the 
gold in five sovereigns j — if it thinks, or designs to allow 
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country gentlemen to believe, that there is a yawning gulph 
where five-pound notes would be only worth four sovereigns 
and a half, and that the public is suspended over it in simple 
dependence on the virtue of the Bank;-— then it is time to pro- 
claim all this to be a mistake, and to maintain stoutly that the 
Bank is mystifying itself and country gentlemen, as much as 
the philosopher of Rasselas who thought that the guidance of 
the seasons was in his hands. The Bank may be virtuous 
above measure ; but it must not be conceded that its virtue is 
the bar to a deluge of paper, when all the merit is in the obliga- 
tion to pay. 

Anothe" point on which the Bank seems disposed to claim a 
disputabl t credit, is on its nostrum for regulating its issues 
by the foreign exchanges. Think only what supei human 
genius ! what complex ingenuity ! The Bank regulates its issues 
by the foreign exchanges! who eKe could do anything so 
wonderful ! what would become of us all if we had not the Bank 
to regulate the issues by the foreign exchanges ! Whether the 
directors of the Bank do or do not mean to repiesent them- 
selves as conjurors upon this point, must be settled by reference 
to what they say. 

* The Bank of England is the only banking concern that, for pru- 
dential reasons, puts any check or restraint upon its issues. Country 
bankers give out notes in full proportion to the value of their secuii- 
ties. The Bank of England, however, is the only body that has 
knowledge of the actual state of foreign exchanges, and the only body 
(of course) that can regulate its issues on that principle. A demand 
™ the bank for gold to be exported is the only criterion of an un- 

vourable exchange, and the inward flow of gold is the only indubit- 
ble proof that the exchanges are favour ible .’ — Evidence of the 
Governor of the Bank . 

Now what does all this, when put with the best side 
foremost, amount to, but that the Bank does its best, like any 
other bankers, to put out as many notes as will be kept in 
circulation and no more and where is the extraordinary 
merit in that ? When in consequence of the fluctuations 
of commercial or political transactions, an increased demand 
for gold arises on the continent, the Bank knows as well 
as a baby knows how to take its (ingeis out of the fire, that 
this is not the moment to increase its issues with any use ; 
because the valu^ of gold on the continent being raised, there 
must fo a certain extent be a run upon the Bank for gold, for* 
the purpose of employing it in the quarter where it happens to 
be in request. And contrary wise,* when it foresees a glut or 
slack in tne demand for gold on the continent, it is as sure as a 
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schoolboy that, he may play when the master is away, that this 
is the season wheu it may launch out a little in the way of 
issues, without a prospect of their being immediately brought 
back for gold. But all this is nothing but what is common to 
man. A banker at Hull or Yarmouth must directly or indirectly 
be called upon in exactly the same way, whenever a fat skipper 
hears that gold will be a better article at Hamburgh or Oporto 
than anything else in which he can 'vest his venture; ana the 
opposite. If the Bank of England by residing at the fountain-head 
of affairs has better opportunities, for being thus weather-wise 
than a country banker, the only reasonable inference is, that it 
ought to make a corresponding reduction in the bargain it 
makes with the public. On this point therefore it is also of 
importance, that country gentlemen should not run away with 
the idea that there is some mystery connected with the imposing 
words ‘regulation by the foreign exchanges/ which the Bank 
alone is competent to solve, and which in the absence of its sci- 
entific interference, would set the ale running from all the barrels 
in the country, or otherwise disturb the harmony of nature. 

The Bank has stated distinctly, that by ‘ au unfavourable 
exchange 9 it means ‘a demand on the bank for gold to be 
exported which is the simplest form under which the phe- 
nomenon presents itself. The more complex form, is where it 
shows itself in the guise of a diminution in the quantity of francs 
(for instance) which will be named in an order of Messrs. IJain- 
mersley on Paris, in return for ten sterling pounds paid down 
in London in any way that is to Messis. Hammersley's content- 
ment ; and it is useful to trace this case to its connexion with 
the other. The North American laud-voyageis fell in with 
some tribes of Indians in the West, who called everything of 
which they did not comprehend the mode of action, a medicine. 
A compass was a prodigious medicine, and a double-barrelled 
gun one greater still. In this sen^e the variation in the rate of 
exchange is to most people a medicine ; and the consequence 

is, that there is no lack of persons willing to make the 
utmost of the obscurity. The bankers way of accounting for 

it, is by referring it to the comparative abundance or scarcity 
of bills drawn in one country upon another. It may be 
hard, as before, to stay a man in his own profession ; but 
still it must be maintained, that this is not the cause, but only 
the concomitant. The effect does not arise fr^m the multitude 
and rivalry of bits of paper, but from the multitude and rivalry 
of the goods exported to the foreign country, by which alone 
th$y can finally be paid. Since every bill on a foreign country 
must be paid — if it is paid at all — by the transmission of com- 
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moditics of some kind, gold and silver included it follows that 
the amount of the foreign currency which will be expressed in 
the bill in return for a given amount of home curiency, will 
depend on the amount of foreign currency which can be 
procured in the foreign country by the sale of the commodi- 
ties purchaseable here with the home cunency received. If 
indeed an extraordinary nuulber of persons are wanting bills to 
be drawn on the foreign country at the same time, this is, so 
far as it goes, a sign that an increased quantity of commodities 
will be sent to that foreign country, and that consequently the 
prices of English commodities in the foreign market are likely 
to fall ; and the tendency will be, to make a prudent man write 
down a smaller quantity of foreign curiency in the order he will 
give on the foreign country in leturn for the home currency 
received. But the rate falls because there is the appeal ance of 
a great many commodities being on the point of being sent, and 
not because there are a great many bills ; and if from extraneous 
causes there should be no fall in the pi ices of goods sent abiwl 
after all, — as, for example, if there should just then be an in- 
crease of fancy for English goods abroad, — the rate of exchange 
will not fill, and would even lise, if the prices of English goods 
abroad should rise in defiance of the inoea.se of quantity indi- 
cated by the bills*. To change the scene, if an officer in India 
has an allowance of three hundred a year from his father m 
England, payable quaileily in Lombard Street; — the number of 
lupees he will obtain for his quarteily bill on Lombard Street 
from an Agent in India, (aftei allowance made for all necessary 
risks, expenses, and ptofits), will be equal to the number for 
which goods purchaseable with loL in England can be sold in 
India. Hence, if an increase in the number of similar demands 
on the Indian Agents is attended with a diminution in the lupees 
proffered, it is not because of the multiplication of pieces of 
paper, but the multiplication of the goods which must be brought 
out and sold, coute qui route, in the Indian market ; and if fiom 
extraneous causes an alteiation is taking place in the demand 
for English goods in India, the value given for bills on England 
will not be affected in proportion to the increase of their own 
number simpliciter , but by the whole compound result of this 
and the extraneous causes besides. And in like manner if there 
are other persons in India possessed of rupees, which they wish 
to exchange for bills available in Lombard Street, the Agents, 
will iif the first instance try to effect an exchange on receiving 
a reasonable commission for the same, by putting the bill of A 
who has money in Lombard Street and wants rupees, into the 
hands of B who has rupees and wants money in Lombard Street, 
vol. xviii.-— Westminster Review . o 
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But in so far as exchanges of this kind are not effected, — then 
the number of pounds shillings and pence which will appear in 
the bill on England that will be given for a hundred rupees in 
India, will (after allowances as before) be equal to the number 
for which the goods purchaseabie with a hundred rupees in India 
can be sold in England. So that if pains-taking residents in 
India find to their dismay, that the rupee for which twenty years 
ago they could secure thirty pence in Lombard Street, will now 
only produce them twenty-one, — they may be certain that the 
elfect does not arise simply from the increased quantity of remit- 
tances from India, which may or may not be greater than twenty 
years ago, but that the main part of the reason is in the dimin- 
ished value of Indian goods in England, through glut, discovery 
of other markets, or change of fancy,— in other words in the 
fact that the goods purchaseabie in India with a silver rupee 
would formerly clear thirty pence in England and now no more 
than twenty-one. It is always good to root up a mystery, and 
halloo the long-tailed things that start from beneath its cover. 

But there is another side of the quotation last made from 
the Evidence, which is not the best, and requires further prying 
into. What is meant by ‘ country bankers giving out notes in 
full proportion to the value of their securities ; and is it intended 
to assert that the Bank of England does anything different 
from the others ? Here are two things placed in opposition to 
each other, — here is the 4 for prudential reasons, putting any 
check or restraint upon its issues/ which is put forward as 
peculiar to the wise virgins of the Bank, — and here is the 
4 giving out notes in full proportion to the value of their 
securities/ which is stated to be the practice of those foolish 
virgins the country bankers. 

Now quare whether the conduct of both sets is not precisely 
the same, and whether either can do any increased harm if they 
would. How far is it true, that country bankers will always 
4 give out notes in full proportion to the vajue of their securities V 
Every country banker knows that there is some experimental limit 
to the number of his notes the circulation of his neighbourhood 
will bear, as for instance a hundred thousand pounds. If then 
he was invited to lend another sixty thousand pounds of his 
paper, on undeniable security and good interest as for example five 
per cent ; — will he consent or not ? It will depend upon circum- 
stances. If he lends the new sixty thousand pieces of paper, 
sixty thousand of the old will come back for payment, and he 
must produce sixty thousand sovereigns from some other quarter. 
Has he then sixty thousand sovereigns somewhere else, which 
are only paying him, suppose, four per cent? for if so, he may 
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gain one per cent by the transaction. And the same with the 
question of discounting ; except that the trouble of issuing and 
receiving paper becomes of gieater comparative magnitude. 
But whether the banker consents to lend or not, is a thing per- 
fectly indifferent to the whole of the public except the borrower. 
Whether he does it or not, will not cause a single note of his more 
or less to remain in circulation. All that the banker can do, is 
to keep his given quantity of notes employed to the best advant- 
age that from time to time may offer, by letting them come in 
from quarters that promise les£ And all this is common to ' the 
Bank. As long as it intends to pay in gold upon demand, it 
need not make the smallest conscience of not lending or dis- 
counting to the utmost that it can persuade itself to do. The 
public is perfectly willing to leave the matter in its hands ; and 
will give it no credit for not doing harm where it cannot. If the 
Bank pretends to put restraint on itself for public motives, it will 
find few that it will convince. In the nautical proverb , 4 they may 
tell it to the marines, but the sailors will never believe it/ 

Many proofs are scattered through the evidence of the 
various witnesses, of the rate at which the knowledge of the 
principles of currency and a sense of its importance are 
advancing. One Director of the Bank (G. W. Norman, Esq.) 
positively states as one good effect .that would arise from the 
periodical publication of the Bank’s affairs, f the gradual growth 
of knowledge on the working of the currency/ the ultimate 
consequence of which growth will be, to give us an inconvertible 
currency under limitation,— the dispersion of the knowledge of 
the fact that the breach of such limitation is to be put down 
like any other felony, forming the only efficacious security for 
its preservation. On the important question of the profits 
of the Bank,—* not meaning thereby the stones in Thread- 
Needle Street, but the animated beings wherever they may 
be, to whose use the profits are finally applied,- — on the 
nature of the bargain in short, whether good or evil, fair 
or unfair, under which the personnel of the Bank lends 
its services to the public, the information is very meagre ; 
and for this very reason the Paul Pry of the public should apply 
himself to detect the mystery. But on the great point formerly 
noticed, the information is invaluable. Words can hardly 
measure the importance of the avowal distinctly and unequi- 
vocally obtained, that whatever obstacles, difficulties, or dangers • 
the public may think it sees in a system of limited but incon- 
vertible paper where in case of panic or political alarm every 
man should be left to whistle for hfs remedy, and in fact have 
no remedy but in submitting to the temporary depreciation 

o 2 
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of the value of paper, or lise of paper prices, which the 
stagnation of business consequent on such alarm might bring 
with it that whatever bugbears a sagacious public may con- 
juie up for itself upon this point, they make a precise and 
accurate representation of the prospect which the same saga- 
cious public now pays the Bank heavily for providing for it ; 
with the exacerbation only in the latter case, of the appre- 
hended evil being brought on with all the concomitants or sur- 
prise, wonderment, alarm, and outcry of treachery and fraud, 
instead of being as in the other case, regarded as a natural 
and indispensable phenomenon, within the open and honest 
contemplation of the public, and of which every man had fully 
sounded the origin and the consequences. 


Art. V. — The Life of Andrew Marvell , the celebrated Patriot, with 
Extracts and Selections Jrom his Prose and Poetical Works . By 
John Dove. — London. Simpkin and Marshall. 12mo. pp. 116. 
1832. 

A NDREW MARVELL was born on the 15th of November 
1620, at Kingston-upon-IIull, where his father was Master 
of the Grammar School and Lecturer of Trinity Church. At the 
age of fifteen he was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge. Little 
is known of his passage through the University,except that during 
his stay there he was for a short time caught in the toils of the 
Jesuits. Marvell’s father died in 1640. Under the date of Sept- 
ember 24, 1641, in the ‘ Conclusion Book 9 of his college, there 
is the following entry. 

f It is agreed hy y p Master and 8 Seniors y 4 M* Carter, and d s Wake- 
feild, d s Marvell, d' Waterhouse, and d* Maye, in regard y 4 some of 
them are reported to be maryed and y p other looke not after y tn 
«layes nor Acts, shall receave no more benefitt of y e Coll, and shalbe 
out of > eir places vnles y cl shew just cause to y® Coll for y e contrary 
in 3 months.’ 

So that Marvell, like his friend Milton, appears to have 
parted with his alma mater not on the best of terms. 

lie now commenced his travels. It is surmised that duiing 
liis excursion into Italy he made his first acquaintance with 
Milton, who was at that time abroad. 

From this time there is little or no information respecting 
Marvell till 1G52, further than appears from the following 

t >assage of a letter of Milton to Bradshawe, written on his 
>ehalf respecting the offifce of I,atin Secretary, and dated 
February 21, 1652. 
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* He hath spent four years abroad, in Holland, France, Italy, and 
Spaine, to very good purpose, as I believe, and the gaineing of those 
four languages j besides, he is a scholler, and well read in the Latin and 
Greek authors ; and no doubt of an approved conversation, for he 
comes now lately out of the house of the Lord Fairfax, who was 
General, where he was intrusted to give some instructions in the 
languages to the Lady his daughter.’ 

The time which Marvdll passed with Lord Fairfax would 
appear, to judge from some poems written at that period, to 
have been passed pleasantly, die seems to have augured very 
highly of his fair pupil Maria Fairfax ; but alas a very 
dilieient destiny from that which her illustrious tutor’s muse 
assigned her, awaited the unhappy lady ; since she married the 
villain Buckingham, who used to boast that he had wasted the 
fortune and broken the heart of the daughter of so redoubted a 
Roundhead. How different a destiny did Marvell anticipate 
for her, when he summed up the long catalogue of her accomp- 
lishments and her virtues, with saying, 

* This ’tis to have been from the first 
In a domestic heaven nurs’d. 

Under the discipline severe 
Of Fairfax, and the starry Veie V 

The poem intitled ' Appleton House/ (a seat of Lord Fairfax), 
which contains the preceding lines, displays an intense feeling* 
for the beauties of nature, expressed with a felicity which not 
unfrequently recalls L’Allegro and II Penseroso of Milton, 
written in the same sort of verse, the octosyllabic of * fatal 
facility/ The following beautiful pictuie has not been given 
by any modern poet. 

f Thus as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 

And through the lm/les thick espy 
The hatching thrustle’s shining eye/ 

But a great blemish in* most of Marvell’s poems is the occasional 
coarseness, siu prising in the friend and contemporary of Milton ; 
a perfect freedom from which is one of the many ennobling 
characteristics of that great writer. 

In 1663, Marvell was appointed by Ciomwcll tutor to his 
nephew, Mr. Dutton ; and in 1657, assistant Latin secretary with 
Milton. From the death of Cromwell there is no further account 
of him4ill the parliament of 1660. 


* Marvell’s Works, by Captain Edward Thompson. London. 4to. 1776. 
Vol. iii. p. 222. King's Library . Brit . Mas. 
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In 1660, Andrew Marvell commenced his parliamentary 
career. Of the manner in which he conducted nimself in it, 
the well-known anecdote extracted by Mr. Dove from a pamphlet 
printed in Ireland about 1764, is a specimen. 

f The borough of Hull, in the reign of Charles II, chose Andrew 
Marvell, a young gentleman of little or no fortune, and maintained 
him in London for the service of the ^public. His understanding, 
integrity, and spirit, were dreadful to the then infamous administration. 
Persuaded that he would be theirs for properly asking ; they sent his 
old school-fellow, the Lord Treasurer Danby, to renew acquaintance 
with him in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer, out of pure 
affection, -slipped into his hand 1000/., and then went to his chariot. 
Marvell looking at the paper calls after the Treasurer, “My Lord, I 
request another moment.’' They went up again to the garret, and 
Jack, the servant boy, was called, “ Jack, child, what had I for 
dinner yesterday ?** “ Don’t you remember, Sir ) You had the 

little shoulder of mutton that you ordered me to bring from a woman 
in the market/’ “ Very right, child — What have I for dinner to-day ?” 
“ Don’t you know. Sir, that you bid me lay by the blade- bone to 
broil ? ” “ ’Ti*5 so $ very right, child ; go away.” “ My Lord, do you 

hear that > Andrew Marvell’s dinner is provided ; there's your piece 
of paj>cr, I want it not. 1 knew the sort of kindness you intended. 
I live here to serve my constituents j the ministry may seek men for 
their purpose $ I am not one.” — p. 3(i. 

But there were other temptations besides these, that a mail 
placed in Marvell’s position had to withstand ; such as are 
intimated in the following sentence. 

‘ He maintained his sincerity unseduced, when truth and chastity 
were crimes in the lewd circle of Charles’s Siren court) where, in 
poverty he held up the greatness of his soul, in spite of the cold 
disadvantages of a narrow fortune, and the artful lures and temptations 
of the most agreeable devils, possessed of more than the golden 
apples V 

With high-minded men like Marvell— men who could calmly 
say to the tempter, ‘ Thy money perish w«th thee/ — this would 
probably be the harder struggle ; for there are doubtless many 
men of minds elevated far above the lowest order, who would 
nevertheless give up to the flattery and the smile of a high-bred 
and beautiful woman 

€ What gold could never buy/ 

* History does not state that the friends of tyranny and cor- 
ruption raised any objection to Marvell as a parliamentary can- 
didate on the score of his poverty. But they are now become 


* Works, vol. iii. p. 447. 
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bolder ; and the struggle of party which is at present going on, 
affords an opportunity for the discussion of an important ques- 
tion to the welfare of the community. 

The gravamen of the charge raised by one of the contending 
parties against the other, is that of not being rich, or, as some 
of the most violent express it, of being beggars the world being 
too far advanced to pay nuich attention to the cues of heresy 
and blasphemy, which are become tolerably threadbare since 
the days when they assumed the sound of Crucify hnn ! Crucify 
him ! Now this charge of poverty involves mutters of so much 
importance, that the question becomes one not of individual or 
temporary interest, but a question of principle, involving the 
consideration of interests as enduring and universal as man. 

The present is the first time that the charge of not being rich 
has been openly brought against parliamentary candidates ; and 
is also the first time, at least since the days of Andrew Marvell, 
that candidates had come forward, to offer themselves to the 
people’s choice, resting their pretensions soj^ly on their* 
intrinsic merit, — to wit, on their capacity, their honesty, and 
their knowledge. Where has this heavy charge, this grave 
accusation, lain so long concealed ! The truth is there was no 
guilt in being poor, till poor men stood forth the champions of 
the poor. Where was the accusation when Burke, and Sheridan, 
suid Canning, and lIuskisson,and Mr.Praed,and Mr. Wrangham, 
and men of that class came forward as candidates ? Neither 
the monied nor the landed interest conceived itself to be in 
danger, or raised any line and cry then. The people of England 
now stand in the place of the individuals who brought into 
parliament the gentlemen named above ; and the moment they 
begin to exercise their privilege, the 1 men of property’ raise 
a howl as loud as if their souls, which aie their moneybags, 
were ravished from them. 

Expand your sordid souls, and conceive that independence 
has nothing to do with wealth ; — that a man is independent, not 
in proportion as he has many possessions, but as lie has few wants. 
Does not all history, all experience, go to convince you of the 
falsehood of your position? Would all the riches in the woild 
have purchased a Socrates or a Bentham ? Would the riches 
of the universe have satisfied a Charles Stuart or a George 
Guelph, or formed one atom of security for their political good 
conduct? As is the model, so are the copies $ as is the mas- • 
ter, so are the followers. The vulgar admirers of a Guelph 
and a Stuart may be expected to labour under some difficulty 
in the conception, that there are men who would dine with 
wore satisfaction at the simple board of Marvell than at the 
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1 regales dapcs 3 of a Charles or a George j— men who could live, 
happy and contented, without gorgeous palaces, covonetted 
trappings, gilded lacqueys, and jewelled harlots. But though 
suak qualities are rare, they are to be found, and the educt 
tiou necessary to form them has not entirely, with Astrasa, 
deserted the earth. Now it may be asked of any person of sense, 
whether it is most likely that a map who though he has little 
lias what he wants, would for the sake of making some addition to 
his income, sell the power of being useful, not only to the present 
race of his countrymen, but to the men of all countries and of 
every time, — or that a man who has much more, should do the 
same for the purpose of gratifying his irregular desires. For the 
man who has ouee so sold himself, is sold for ever. He has 
irrevocably sullied the purity of a patriot’s honour. There is a 
stain upon the brightness of his name, which the tide of ages could 
not wash out. Those men must have a strange idea, not only 
of the morality but of the intellect, of a philosophic radical like 
Marvell, if tli^y imagine him such a dolt as to sacrifice so much 
for so little, as to exchange a greater happiness for one so pal- 
pably, so immeasurably less. 

Amo repente fuit doclissimns, The sciences of government 
and legislation, with the subsidiary sciences of political economy 
and ju .isprudence, are not to be learned in an hour or a day. 
The man who would master them must go through the labour of 
years. And to that labour he must bring the powers of a mind 
prepared by previous cultivation, strengthened and sharpened 
by preliminary discipline. lie must learn to sacrifice the 
pleasures of the senses for the labour of thought, and to render 
himself familiar with * nights of study and laborious days/ Now 
all who have seen rich men in their career through school and 
the University, are able to aflivm without fear of contradiction, 
that this is not the course which ninety-nine hundredths of 
them pursue. Like the lilies, f they toil not, neither do they 
spin/ but verily they are not at tayed like Solomon in all his glory 
alter all. An unfruitful and unprincipled manhood succeeds, 
in most cases, to an idle and crapulous youth ; and how, 
from such a seed-time, should a harvest be expected of legis- 
lative, or auy other kind of wisdom? As ye sow, so shall ye 
reap. Human nature does not produce good fruit without 
cultivation. Men who have passed their youth like the associates 
of Catiline, may in time become sapient debauchees, bpt will 
hardly turn out sages. As it is, w r e have been governed by 
gamekeepers. 

In truth nothing could be more groundless than the fear lest 
the public should suffer from being represented by poor men in 
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parliament. All the regularly fanned combinations against 
society recorded in history, were combinations by the rich, not 
by the poor. And those apparent combinations of the poor that 
\ave been assumed by the 'men of property,’ are in fact only 
tire irregular, unmeditated, out-breakings of the many from time 
to time when the domination of the few became far the moment 
too galling for them longer to endure. The rich in all ages, have 
enjoyed every facility for c&ntinuing to make their riches greater. 
Regina Pecunia beckons them on/ enabling them, almost without 
metaphor, to annihilate time and space. They meet in an aristo- 
cratic hall without the fear of being rained on by bullets or ridden 
down by cavalry. Is it so with the multitudinous poor? — a prey 
to ignorance or imperfect knowledge of their true interests, 
and, besides the other evils attendant on their circumstances, an 
impossibility, from their very numbeis, of assembling together 
without the cry being raised by the rich of ' murder, robbery, 
and treason.’ 

Avarns semper eget . The rich man never is rich enough. 
All history is a commentary upon this text. Here is to be seen a 
Reverendissimo , who not content with the revenues of the rich 
see over which he himself presides, must have all his sons, 
nephews, cousins, and grandsons, in possession of the lichest 
prefeiments in the see. There an IUustrissimo, who, though he 
receives twenty thousand pounds a-year from the nation to live 
on, must have six thousand a-year more for educating his own 
child. Here a rich landholder moving heaven and earth against 
the abolition of a law, which, in order that he may live luxuri- 
ously, forbids the half-starved labourer to buy his bread cheap 
where he can. There a wealthy manufacturer doing his utmost 
to keep up an enactment which forbids his workmen to aid each 
other in obtaining the best price far their workmanship. 

In France was it the poor who passed the edict establishing 
the Corvtie*, that most unjust and oppressive edict which took 
from the poor man jail that he possessed, — his time, his labour, 
and his strength, without giving him anything in return ? Was 
it the poor who in France and the other Continental States of 
Europe passed hundreds of similar laws l In England was it 
the poor who made the corn laws, or ruled that every man who 
entered the House of Commons should have an interest in the 
kind of property it was intended to increase at the expense of 
the; community? These and a'thousand similar, are enactments 
for which the rich alone are answerable. 

There is no intention to cry up the poor at the expense 
of the rich. There is as little* desire to see the rich tyran- 
nized over by the poor, as the poor by the rich. And the rich 
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need be in little fear of seeing many ignorant demagogues in the 
legislative council of the poor. The men most likely to content 
the people at large, will be those who are rich enough to 
obtain the best possible education, but not rich enough to be 
independent of their own exertions, not merely for distinction, 
but lor subsistence in the world. The man who is born rich and 
continues so through life, never knows mankind, never knows 
what the world is made of. Its mysteries are to him a book 
sealed, a forbidden tree, an undiscovered shore. Haunted from 
his cradle to his grave by the lies pr the flattery of parasites, he 
grows old without experience, lives without imbibing the phi- 
losophy of life, and kept ignorant and enslaved by his deceivers 
and his passions, dies in his leading-strings. Like the cuckold 
who is the last to hear of his own disgrace, he hugs himself on his 
superior advantages, exhibiting what Burke has called * that fat 
stupidity and gross ignorance concerning what imports men 
most to know/ There is no man acquainted with the world 
who will say this picture is overcharged. And are they who sit 
for it, fit to be the only legislator of nations ? 

Necker used to say that it was necessary to pass through 
three states of life differing widely from each other, a state of 
inferiority, a state of equality, and a state of superiority. 
Whether this be strictly true or not, it may be observed that 
there can hardly be named a'jdngle king or noble that has stood 
out from the ranks of nobility or kingship, who has not been 
made by some circumstance in his life to mingle on an equality 
and so become acquainted with his fellow-men. 

Evidence has been afforded in the case of Marvell, of a repre- 
sentative though poor, yet proof against corruption. From a 
work of his entitled ' A Seasonable Argument to persuade all 
the Grand Juries in England, to Petition for a New Parliament* 5 / 
is extracted the following curious evidence, which will be found 
to have a bearing on a different part of the question. The 
writer goes through the counties with their boroughs alphabeti- 
cally ; and in the follow ing paragraph with which he concludes, 
the reader will find a brief explanation of the nature of his de- 
sign. — 

f The publisher begs pardon of those gentlemen here named, if he 
has, for want of better information, undervalued the price and merit 
of their voices, which he shall be ready upon their advertisement to 
amend ) but more particularly he must beg the excuse of many more 
gentlemen, no less deserving, whom he hath omitted $ not out of any 
malice, or for want of good will, but of timely notice $ but in general, 
the House was, if they please to remember, this last session, by three 


* Works, vol. ii, p. 655. 
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of their own members told, that there were several Papist*, fifty out- 
laws, and pensioners without number : so that upon examination, 
they may arrive at a better knowledge amongst themselvc&, and do 
one another more right, than we (howsoever well affected) can possibly 
do without doors** • 

The following are extracts from this most curious catalogue. 

c Bedford. 

‘ Sir Humphrey Winch, 'Baronet, hath from the court 500/. per 
annum sallery ; and was of the council of trade for plantations. 

Berkshire. 

Windsor. Sir Thomas Higgon, Knight, hath a pension of 500/. pci 
annum , and hath had 4000/. in gifts $ married to the Earl 
of Bathes Sister. 

Wallingford . Sir John Bennct, Knight of the Bath, has got of the 
poor indigent cavaliers money 260001 ., and otherwayes near 
40000/. more. 

Buckinghamshire. 

C/iippin Wicham . Sir Robert Sawyer, a lawyer of as ill reputation as 
his father, has had for his attendance this session 1000/., and 
is promised (as he insinuates) to be attorney-general, and 
speaker of the House of Commons. 

Cornwall. 

Sir Jonathan Trelawncy, Baronet, ode that is known to have sworn 
himself into 4000/. at least in his account of the prize office, 
controller to the Duke, and has got in gratuities to the value 
of 10000/. besides what he is promised for being an informer. 

Ilenry Seymour, Esquire, of the bed-chamber, lias the han- 
aper office, and is controller of the customs at London, has 
got 40000/. in dutchy leases, and other boons. 

Bouiney. Robert Roberts, Esquire, victuals and protection in White- 
Hall, out of priviledge time, and 50/. a session. 

St. Michael. Francis Lord Huwly, captain of his Majesties troop, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber to the Duke, and court buffoon $ 
has got in boons, 20000/. 

Devonshire. 

Sir Copelston Bampfield, Baronet, much addicted to tippling, pre- 
sented to the king by his pretended wife, Betty Roberts, the 
Pall Mall. 

Dorsetshire. 

Wej/moutk . Sir Winston Churchil, was a commissioner of the court 
of claims in Ireland, now one of the clerks of the green-clgth. 
He profered his own daughter to the Duke of York, and has 
got in boons 10000/. lle f has published in print that the 
king may raise money withoVt his parliament. 
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Essex. 

Harwich . Thomas King, Esquire, a pensioner for 50/. a session, &c. 
meat and drink, and now and then a suite of clothes.’ 

This and several other similar cases show that corruption was 
not confined to the rich ; but the object here is only to prove that 
the rich qua rich, are not a whit less liable to be bribed than 
the poor. 

* Hantshire/ 

r fVinchestcr. Sir Robert Holmes, first an Irish livery boy, then a 
highwayman, now Bashaw of the Isle of Wight, got in boones, 
and by rapine 100000/. The cursed beginner of the two 
Dutch wars. 

Laurence Hide, the elder, a pension of 200/. per annum , and 
a constant court dinner man. 

Southampton . Sir Richard Ford, Knight, contriver of the two Dutch 
wars, for which he had 10000/., and yet is scarce able to live/ 

This last circumstance shows that wealth does not make such 
men independent, for their wants always outrun their means. 
The following is a case of the same kind. 

‘ Pcteisfield. Thomas Neal, Esquire, now turned brewer since he has 
consumed a rich wifes fortune, and his own estate ; he has a 
promise his son shall marry Moll Davcys’s daughter, and to be 
made a Viscount, and maintained if his brewhouse fail. Form- 
erly called Golden Neal, now. Brazen Groom Porter. 

Huntingdon. 

Town . Sir John Cotton, a madman, who cut his own throat, and now 
cuts his countrys by his vote. 

Kent. 

Quinborough. James Herbert, Esquire, is but fifteen years old, but 
son-in-law to the treasurer, and therefore of age to dispose of 
the peoples money/ 

It were to be desired that pensions were always distributed 
on the principle of the one next following. — 

* Lancaster. Richard Harrison, Esquire, a small pension proportion- 
able to his understanding. 

Leicestershire. 

Town* Sir William Ilartop, a pension of 200/. per annum, and 
promised to be clerk of the kitchen $ threatens to sue his town 
for his wages, because he hears they'll choose him no more. 

Middlesex. 

Sir Lancellot Lake, much in debt, has a promise that his elder 
brother’s son shall not be naturalized, a notorious cuckold. 

Sir Thomas Allen, whosa understanding is as great as his 
honesty, a close embracer of rogues, had a boon of 1000/* 
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Westminster. Sir Philip Warwick, once secretary to Archbishop 
Laud, before that a poor singing-boy, got artificially from the 
treasurer Southampton, and the king, 4*0000/. now clerk of 
the signet 3 never lyes more than when he professes to speak 
the sincerity of his heart. 

Norfolk. 

Christopher Ivy, Esquire, a prisoner in the King’s Bench, an old 
decrepid letcher, has 50/. a session. 

Lynn Regis . Robert Cook, bisquire, the treasurer’s son-in-law, who 
by his priviledge protects himself from the payment of the money 
(viz. 8000/.) that was spend at his election. 

Robert Wright, Esquire, Pepis his pensioner, and has 40$. a 
day allowed him by the seamen, as their counccl, but uses them 
as he does the nation, viz. betr.* 

Yarmouth . Sir William Doyley, got 7000/. out of the Dutch prison- 
ers allowance, and starved many of them to death, a pension of 
500/. per annum 3 his son is a teller in the Exchequer. 

Thetford . Sir Joseph Williamson, once a poor foot- boy, then a 
servitor, now principal secretary of state, and pensioner to the 
French king. 

North ampton. 

Town. Ilenry Lord Obryon, by his wife’s interest has got of secretary 
Williamson, 1500/. and the reversion of Cobham Park, and 
other estates that were in the crown, worth 1 3000/. per annum , 
his son married the treasurer’s daughter. 

Highum Ferris . Sir Lewis Palmer, a grfiat trader in protections, and 
sells cheap 3 his father was attorney-general. 

Shropshire. 

Sir Francis Lawley, a pensioner, one of the horses in Madam Font- 
lett’s coach. 

Somersetshire. 

Bath. Sir William Basset, Ilenry Seymour’s son-in-law, 1000/. given 
him by ChifFordl 3 he has a promise of a place in the law act, 
alwayes drunk when he can get money. 

Wells . Maurice Lord Fitzharding, one of that family which had from 
the crown in boons and places 200000/. besides the unnatural 
honour given tc*the younger brother for pimping, which came 
afterwards to the father, and so to this lord. He’s colonel of 
horse in Ireland. * 

Taunton. Sir William Portmun, in hopes to be a lord, much 
priest ridden. 

Bridgwater. Sir Edmond Windham, knight- marshal, in boons, 
5000/. His wife was the king s nurse. 

Mynhead. Thomas Windham, Esquire, bed-chamber-man to the king, 
• as also equerry. He married a court . I * 

* Doubtless for betravs. 

t It probably means Chiffinch, the restored man’s head proveditore. 

J So in the original. 
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It is unnecessary to proceed further with this catalogue. 
With a parliament composed in a great proportion of such 
worthies, Charles and his ministers were pretty sure of majorities 
for any measure they wished to carry, however pernicious to 
their country, however disgraceful to themselves. If Marvell 
was known to be the writer of this list, it is not surprising to be 
told that he died not without suspicion of poison. 

Some people have (falsely, as appears from the foregoing 
catalogue) accused Sir Robert Walpole of introducing corruption 
and bribery into the House of Commons ; but however much 
he may have improved the tactics of the system, it is evident 
that it had not to be introduced by him. It is the opinion of 
some, that political honesty has gone on declining in this 
country ever since the Restoration, until it has reached a point 
where it has ceased to be anything but a by-word and a 
mocking, and that not only to the political profligate, the legis- 
lative mountebank, and the court buffoon, but to a large majority 
of Englishmen. It may be very questionable whether political 
virtue has ever, to any extent, existed in this country at all. A 
few bright characters of patriotic statesmen, twinkle like distant 
stars through the surrounding mass of clouds and darkness that 
rests upon our history ; but in the remainder there is nothing on 
which the eye of the philanthropist would delight to dwell, as 
calling up the recollection of deeds done for the sake of justice 
or human happiness. 

The immense mass of business that comes before parliament 
renders it as impossible, as the publication of the proceedings 
and debates renders it needless, for members now to give their 
constituents a daily report of what has taken place in the House. 
In fact, the reporters ought to be paid as Andrew Marvell was, 
for they now do what he was paid for doing. It is difficult to 
conceive what else Mr. Dove means by Marvell’s * indefatigable 
diligence in the House/ as there is no evidence that he ever 
spoke there. But diligence of this kind, .though praiseworthy, 
particularly in such times as those in which Marvell lived, does 
not belong 4o the highest order of qualities desirable in a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Whoever wishes to see an example of these, 
— an example of indefatigable diligence joined to talent and 
eloquence of the highest order, must turn to Pym and 
Vane rather than to Marvell. It would have been manifestly 
impossible for men like these, who were * toiling in the general 
business of the empire from three of the clock in the morn- 
ing to the evening, and from evening to midnight*/ to write an 


* Marshall's Funeral Sermon on Pym. 
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account of the debates and proceedings of the house daily to 
their constituents, or even to take no momentous step without 
their information and advice. 

Nothing can be more meagre than the accounts left of 
Marvell ; in truth there is little or nothing known of him, but 
what is gathered from the letters written by him, while attending 
parliament, to his constituents at Hull. "From these therefore 
will be given a few extracts: 

Marvell had been twice elected for Hull in one year, 1660. 
In April 1661, he acknowledges that honour done him the 
third time, 

' I perceive by a Letter from Mr. Mayor, that you have again (as 
if it were grown a thing of course) made choice of me, now the 
third time, to serve you in Parliament, which as I cannot attribute 
to any thing but your constancy, so shall I, God willing, as in grati- 
tude obliged, with no lesse constancy and vigour, continue to execute 
your commands, and study your service being, 

Gentlemen, my very worthy Friends, 

Your most affectionate friend and Servant, 

Andkew Marvell. 

Westminster , April 6, 1661. 

To the Right Worshipfull Christopher Richardson, Mayor, and the 
Aldermen his brethren of Kingston upon Hull.’ 

Marvell really had cause to be grateful for their constancy; 
they never swerved from their support of a man who had neither 
riches, nor power, nor titles, nor even brilliant reputation. For 
Marvell could then have been but little known; he was but the 
clerk of the Latin clerk, at most the friend of ‘ one Milton, a 
blind man ;’ and had in fact nothing to recommend him, but 
his unostentatious stern adherence to what he considered 
to be the line of his duty. Throughout the whole of Mar- 
vell’s parliamentary caieer, the electors arc no less deserving of 
praise than the elected. The town of Hull by its conduct did 
itself immortal honour, and deserves to be remembered by 
posterity with its pure and noble-minded representative. 

In the first parliament in which Marvell served, he and his 
colleague Mr. Ramsden, his € partner 9 as he termed him, used 
to write jointly. But afterwards Colonel Gilby was elected in 
the rdbm of Mr. Ramsden ; and then, in consequence of some* 
misunderstanding between him and Marvell, the latter wrote 
singly to his constituents. He has thus alluded to the difference 
between them. — 
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€ Though perhaps we may sometimes (lifer in our advice concern- 
ing the way of proceeding, yet we have the same good ends in the 
generall \ and by this unlucky falling out, we shall be provoked to a 
greater emulation of serving you, and that particularly on this matter 
of the separation/ 

* Gentlemen, I must beg your pardon for writing singly to youy for 
if I wanted my right hand, yet I would scribble to you with my left, 
rather than neglect your business / — June 1, I6(jl. 

Along vacancy occurs in Marvell's correspondence after June 
1661. He appears to have been in Holland for a considerable 
time, and why he left his place* in the House, is not mentioned, 
further than it was on account of 4 his own private concern- 
ments/ Lord Bellasis, then High Steward of Hull, having io- 
quested the Coiporation to pioceed to the election of a new 
member, they wiote to Marvell, who immediately returned to 
England and resumed his seat. 

About three months after his return, Marvell again left Eng- 
land as secretary to Lord Cat lisle, who was appointed ambassa- 
dor extraordinary to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark. Mr. Dove 
remarks, that by accepting this appointment, Marvell does not 
appear to have been then much at variance with the government, 
though by the manner of his expressing himself, he seems in a 
great measure to have been influenced by a friendship for Lord 
Carlisle. 

The letter he vuotc on leaving England is a specimen of the 
kindly feeling existing between him and his constituents. 

‘ Gentlemen, my very worthy Friends/ 

r Being this day taking barge for Gravesend, there to embark for 
Archangel, so to Moscow, thence for Sweden, and last o&till for Den- 
mark $ all which I hope, by God’s blessing, to finish within twehe 
moneths time': 1 do hereby, with my last andseriousest thoughts, salute 
you, rendering you all hearty thanks for your great kindnesse and 
friendship to me upon all occasions, and ardently beseeching God to 
keep you all in his gracious protection, to your own honour, and the 
welfare and flourishing of your Corporation, to which I am and shall 
ever continue a most affectionate and devoted servant. I undertake 
this voyage with the order and good liking of his Majesty, and by leave 
given me from the House, and entered in the Journall $ and having re- 
ceived moreover your approbation, I go therefore with more case and 
satisfaction of mind, and augurate to myselfe the happier suceesse in all 
my proceedings. Your known prudence makes it unnecessary for me 
to leave my advice or counscll with you at parting, yet can I not for- 
beare, out of the superabundance of my care and affection for you, to 
recommend to you a good correspondence with the garrison, so long 
as his Majesty shall think lit tP continue it \ unto which, and all your 
other concerns, os Colonell Gilby hath and will be always mainly 
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instrumental!, and do you all the right imaginable 5 so could I 
wish, as 1 do not doubt that you would upon any past or future oc- 
casion, confide much in his discretion, nor upon the extravagance of 
any military person, practice all that just rigour, which he will never 
deny you the use of $ but that the consequences being prevented for 
the future, you will, upon reasonable satisfaction, slight any former 
misdemeanor. This I say to you with a very good intent, and I know 
will be no otherwise understood by you. And so renewing and re- 
doubling my most cordiali thanks, my most earnest prayers, and my 
moat true love and service to and for you all, I remain, as long as I 
live, 9 

Gentlemen, my most worthy Friends, 

Your most affectionate friend to serve you, 

Andrew Mvrvell/ 

‘ London, July e 20 , 1603/ 

Marvell was absent on this embassy nearly two years. On 
his return he began again to correspond with his constituents 
almosfevery post. 

The following illustration of the then existing ideas respecting 
commerce is from a letter to the Corporation of Hull in November 
1666 . The political economy of Marvell and hi* constituents is 
detestable ; but they acted honestly according to the light of the 
age, and in opposition to the influence of a court, which if it 
had the better side on this point, tooli it from wor^e motives. 

' There is one Bill ordered to be brought in (pci haps you have heard 
of it) of a new nature : that all persons shall be buried in woolen 
for these next six or seven years. The reason propounded is, be- 
cause a matter of an hundred thousand pounds a year of our own 
manufacture will be employed, and so much money kept at home 
from buying forum linen, till our trade of flax, l See, he grown up/ 

The following also seem worth extracting. 

' November 1 1, 1667. — Beally the businessc of the House hath been 
of late so earnest daily and so long, that I have not had the time and 
scarce vigour left me by> night to write to > 011 ; and today, because 
I would not omit any longer, 1 lose my dinner to make suie of this 
letter/ — letter to Mayor and Aldermen of Hull . 

'April 11, 1670. — The King, about ten o'clock, took boat, with 
Lauderdale only, and two ordinary attendants, and rowed awhile as 
towards the bridge, but soon turned back to the Parliament stairs, 
and so went up into the House of Lords, and took his seat. Almost 
all of 'them were amazed, but all seemed so 5 and the Duke of York, 
especially was very much surprized. Being sat, he told them it was a 
privilege he claimed from his ancestors to be present at their delibe- 
rations. That therefore, they should not, for his coming, interrupt 
their debates, but proceed, and be covered. They did so. 
vol. xviii. — Westminster Review . 
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r After three or four days continuance, tho* Lords were vtsv well 
used to the King’s presence, and sent the Lord Steward, ana Lord 
Chamberlain, to him, [to ask] when they might wait, as an 
House on him, to render their humble thanks for the honour he 
did them. The hour was appointed them, and they thanked him, 
and he took it well.* 

* The King has ever since continued his session among them, and 
says it is better than going to a play/ — Letter to Hit ham ltamsden , Esq. 

A sentiment similar to that contained in the following extract, 
has been reported as uttered by peer of our own day. 

( April 21*, 1675. — The* House of Commons having received a 
report from the Committee for drawing up the addresse concerning 
Duke Lauderdale were informed by them, that Dr. Burnet being 
examined whether he knew any thing of bringing over any army into 
any of his Majesty’s dominions, told them, that discoursing of the 
danger of rigorous proceedings against the Piosbytcrians in Scotland, 
while his Majesty was ingaged in a war with Holland, the Duke said 
he wished they would rebeil, and in pursuit of that dhcouise said, he 
would then hire the Irish Papists to come over and ivt then tin oats : 
but the Doctor replying, that sme he spoke in jest, the Duke .answered, 
no, he said it in earnest, and therefore repeated the same words again.* — 
To Mayor and Aldermen of Hull. 

The next is edifying.— 

‘ The King hating, upon pretence of the great preparations of his 
neighbour, demanded three hundred thousand pounds for his navy, 
(though in conclusion he hath not ^ent out any) and that the Parlia- 
ment should pay hid debts, which the ministers would never particu- 
Jaiize* to the House of Commons, our House gave several bills. You 
see how far things were sti etched, though beyond icasnn, there being 
no s itiifactioii how those debts were contracted, and all men foreseeing 
that what w a* gi\en would not be apply ed to discharge the debts, which 
I hear are at this day risen to four millions, but diverted as formerly. 
Nevertheless such was the number of the constant courtiers increased 
by the apostate patriots, who were bought o(V, for that turn, some at 
six, othei s ton, one at fifteen thousand pounds in mony, besides what 
offices, lands, and reversions, to others, that it is u mercy they gave 
not away the whole land, and liberty, of England.* 

' The Duke of Buckingham is again one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds in debt, and, by this prorogation, his creditors have time 
to tear all his lands in pieces. The House of Commons has run almost 
to the end of their line, and are grown extreme chargeable to the 
King, and odious to the people.’ 

1 They have signed and sealed ten thousand pounds a year more to 
r the Dutchess of Cleveland, who has likewise near ten thousand pounds 
a year out of the new farm of the country excise of Beer and Ale, 
five thousand pounds a year out of the Post Office, and, they say, 
the t eversion of all the King’s leases, the i eversion of places all in 
the Custom House, the green wax, and, indeed, what noil All 
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promotions, spiritual and temporal, pass under her cognizance.’— 
Letter to a friend in Persia. Aug. 9. 1671. 

fWhat an exchange for the republic. 

The next touches on the wages of Members. 

* March, S, 1 676-7. — also Sir Harbotle Grimston, Masterof the Rolls, 
moved for a Bill to be brought in, to indemnify all Countyes, Cityes 
and Burrows for the Wages due to their Members for the time past, 
which was introduced by him upon very good reason, both because of 
the poverty of many people not beii% able to supply so long an arreare, 
especially new taxes now coming upon them, and also because Sir 
John Shaw, the Recorder of Colchester, . had sued the Town for his 
Wages ; severall other Members also having, it seems, threatened their 
Burrows to do the same, unlcsse they should rhuse them upon another 
Election to Parliament.’ 

' This day had been appointed for grievances j but it being grown 
near two o’clock, and the day beiug indeed extraordinary cold, to 
which the breaking of one of the House windows contributed, it 
was put off till next Tuesday .’ — To Mayor and Aldermen of Hull. 

The suing for wages was rather hard ; it was burning the 
candle at both ends, to demand wages, and take bribes and 
pensions too. 

The circumstance of the breaking of one of the House win- 
dows, deserves notice. It may be concluded from Marvell’s men- 
tioning the cold, that the w jsdom of our ancestors had not attained 
to the advanced idea of warming the House. To this day, the 
anti-innovating dignitaries of Westminster resist all the intreat- 
ies of the parties most interested, to warm Westminstei school ; 
assigning as a reason, that it has never been warmed before. 

In 1672, Marvell engaged in a controversy with Hr. Samuel 
Parker, afterwards nominated Bishop of Oxford by James II, 
one Of those shining lights of whom the Chuieh of England 
has produced so many, and who from time immemorial down 
to the present, have been such steady and consistent enemies 
of good government, and of the friends of good government. 
The following are a few of this conservative churchman’s doc- 
trines, published in 16/0 in a book entitled Ecclesiastical 
Polity’. * Tis better to submit to the unreasonable imposi- 
tions of Nero and Caligula, than to hazard the dissolution of 
the state.’—' Princes may, with less hazard, give liberty to men’s 
vices than to their consciences.’ Of the different sects then 
existing, he held, ‘that tenderness and indulgence to such 
men were to nourish vipers in our bowels, and the most sottish 
neglect of our own quiet and security.’ 

Mr. Dove enters into an account of the controversy with 
Parker. Marvell in his * Rehearsal Transposed’ employed such 

a 2 
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power of wit against Parker, that it is believed by his biographer 
to have had some share in producing his early death. The 
following is a passage of an anonymous* letter sent to Marvel 
‘ short enough/ observes Mr. Dove, * to have been an epigram, 
could Parker have written one/ — ‘ If thou darest to print any 
lie or libel against Dr. Parker, by the eternal God I will 
cut thy throat/ — a specimen of f the language to which the 
ministers of Christ will sometimes' descend against those they 
believe their adversaries. But Dr. Parker possessed more 
effectual means of hindering flftarvell from printing, viz. Laud’s 
restraining power — the power of licensing. Although the licenser 
of his own vvotk on * Ecclesiastical Polity/ he got the license 
for printing Marvell’s first • Rehearsal ’ recalled. One extract 
must be given from Marvelfs woik. Strange vicissitude of human 
favour and fortune ! It relates to a man who has since become 
the 4 foster-babe of Fame/ but whose name Marvell could only 
there indicate by the initials. 

* J. M. was, and is, a man of great learning and sharpness of wit as 
any man. It was his misfortune, living in a tumultuous time, to be 
tossed on the wrong side, and he writ flagrante bello certain dangerous 
treatises. Ilis books of Divorce I know not whether you may have 
use of 5 hut those upon which ypu take him at advantage were of no 
other nature than that which I mentioned to you, writ by your own 
father j only with this difference, that your father’s, which I have 
by me, was written with the same design, but with much less wit 
or judgement, for which there.was ho remedy : unless you will supply 
his judgment with his high court of justice. At his Majesties happy 
return, J. M. did partake, even as you yourself did for all your huf- 
fing, of his regal clemency, and has ever since expiated himself in a 
retired silence. It was after that, I well remember it, that being one 
day at his house, I there first met you and accidentally. Since that I 
have been scarce four or five times in your company, but, whether 
it were my foresight or my good fortune, I never contracted any 
friendship or confidence with you. But then it was, when you, os I 
told jou, wandered up and down Moor-fields astrologizing upon the 
duration of his Majesties government, that ^ou frequented J. M. in- 
cessantly and haunted his house day by day. What discourse you 
there used he is too generous to remember .’ — Rehearsal Transposed, 
l Forks, Vol. ii. p. 44)7. 

The following was the patriot’s reward. 

f Marvell had now rendered himself so obnoxious to the venal friends 
of a corrupt court, and to the heir presumptive, Jame 9 , Duke of York, 
that he was beset on all sides by powerful enemies, who even pro- 
ceeded so far as to menace his life. Hence he was obliged to use great 
caution, to appear seldom in public, and frequently to conceal the 
place of his abode •, but all Kis care proved ineffectual to preserve him 
from their vengeance $ for he died on the 16th of August, 1678, aged 
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58 years, not without strong suspicions, (as his constitution was entire 
and vigorous) of having suffered under th^ effect of pouon.' — Life, btj 
Dove, p .65. fiMtMt 

flrThe admiration orMarvell Too be basSS, not on his intellec- 
tual, but his moral qualities. Neither as a philosopher nor as 
a poet, does Marvell belong to the first older of great minds. 
His intellectual merits are those of a wit and satirist ; and 
though distinguished in that capacity, he could claim no parti- 
cular notice beyond the crowds of wits and satirists who have 
blazed out their little hour and passed away. But Andicw 
Marvell possesses other claims to attention, other and higher 
demands on respectful and affectionate remembrance ; and his 
name will not pass away. There is no man who worships poli- 
tical virtue, but must adore the memory of Marvell. And on 
contemplating him throughout the whole track of his blameless 
and singular career ; never violating his word, nor swerving 
for one moment from what he considered the dictates of his 
conscience ; supporting his simple and honourable poverty, 
(how glorious when compared with others wealth) with a con- 
stant and unrepining cheerfulness ; he does indeed appear a 
man whose memory deserves to be worn ‘ in the heart’s core, 
aye, in the heart of hearts.’ It is something to have such a 
man to point to, in a country where political virtue has long 
been a byeword, a thing for priests' and lawyers and ‘lords 
and gentlemen’ to mock at. 


Art. VI. — De la Statue de la reine Nantcchild , ct par occasion , des 
revolutions de Vart en France ail moycn age. Far M. Chailos 
Magnin. — Paris. Au bureau de la Revue lies Deux Moniles, rue 
des Beaux-Arts, No. 6. 8vo. pp. 32. 1832. 

COME years ago the Catholic bishop of Winchester, Dr. 
^Milner, published a volume full of interesting details, in sup- 
port of an opinion that Gothic architecture ought to be attributed 
to English invention. More recent inquirers have endeavoured 
to trace this beautiful style of building to a German parentage ; 
while others look for its origin to the Arabians. Probably the 
truth lies somewhat wide of all these theories. It may be doubted 
whether the great branches of art in the middle ages had any 
other source than the religious feelings then predominant in 
various degrees in all parts of Europe. These feelings were, 
modified by the progress of civilization ; and their influence and 
decay are ingeniously developed in the Essay of which the 
title is prefixed to this article, „ The partial connexion of thf 
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arts of Western Europe with the East, and even with the tradi- 
tions of antiquity, is indisputable; but .the writer’s view Beems 
to be ^ ie g reat causes of 

change are to be S>ught ii^fomestic events and popuip* 
opinions. His Essay was occasioned by the success of a young 
French architect, M. Itanice, who has lately produced a fine 
statue, cast upon one of the thirteenth century which is in the 
church of St. Denis. The theory which the Essay is writteu to 
maintain, may be stated almost in the author’s words as 
follows. i 

RI. Ramee has done a service to the arts in restoring a 
specimen of the beautiful sculpture of the thirteenth century at 
present so little and so inaccurately known. This specimen will 
convince the most sceptical, that a school of early sculpture 
exists in Europe. Although when detached from all that pre- 
ceded and that followed, it can produce but a slight effect, still 
it makes a beginning that was much wanted, and that will soon 
be carried further. The statue is cast from one of Nantechild, a 
wife of Dagobert, king of France in the seventh century. The 
original is in stone, and placed upon the king’s tomb on the left 
hand, at the entrance of the church. The expression of the statue 
is beautiful, but grave, — an expression deeply meditative and re- 
ligious. The head is slightly inclined ; the brow is contracted 
and careworn ; the eyes are heavy with grief. The spirit of the 
queen seems to be holding anniius communion with the tomb 
below. A glance shows that JDns .statue was not executed 
in the age of Dagobert. The date of a later Catholicism is 
perceptible in the ascetic character impressed upon the features, 
and in the emaciated form obviously subdued by a saintly spirit. 
The narrow lobe drawn closer at the top than at the bottom, 
shows an approach to the reign of St. Louis. The flowing train 
and the light folds of the dress, indicate a recent transition from 
the ecclesiastical to the secular style, two distinct periods about 
to be described. These circumstances place the statue in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, TJie head presents no 
mark of being meant for a portrait ; and there can be no doubt 
of its having been a pure creation of the artist, whose name 
unfortunately is unknown. 

The same regularity which critics are beginning to discover 
in the progress of ancient art, took place among the moderns. In 
the middle ages, as in Asia, in Egypt, and in Greece, art began 
with religious subjects. In the particular instance of the igidale 
ages, architecture led the way, and became, as it were, the 
parent of the whole family of fine arts. In France, the eccle- 
siastical period continued until about the reign of Philip Augus- 
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tus in the thirteenth century. The clergy possessed all the 
knowledge of the time. Entrusted with the duty of guiding the 
Catholic church, the bishops employed the fine arts as the most 
efficacious means of teaching religion to the people. A second 
is what may be denominated the secular period of the arts. It 
began in the thirteenth century, with the acquisition of new 
liberty by the commons* The fine arts then quitted the cloister ; 
local and public corporations were rapidly established ; secrets 
were divulged ; tradition became valueless ; and by the end of 
the fifteenth century, the revival of ancient learning, with its 
half-pagan associations, destroyed the few remaining links of 
connexion with the earlier teligious founders of art. 

To this secular period of lay corporations for the advance- 
ment of the arts, succeeded the establishment of academies for 
the same object; which began brilliantly under Francis 1, were 
revived under Louis £IV, and prevailed with more or less 
fluctuation until the grand revolution in public taste in 1789. 

When Christianity obtained supremacy in Gaul, the clergy 
took possession of the public buildings. If those buildings 
happened to prove insufficient, the old temples were accommo- 
dated to Christian uses. At this period, therefore, the improve- 
ment of the edifices already existing, not the construction of 
new ones, employed the architects. In the wars which arose 
with the Arians, numerous religious ‘edifices were destroyed, 
and the new ones which it became necessary to build, con- 
stituted the architecture of the Merovingian race, of which some 
few specimens i email], exhibiting a strange mixture of Roman, 
barbarian, and ecclesiastical styles. The ruins of the Roman 
temples abounded in fragments of columns and sculptuie which 
would naturally be used when materials vveie so much wanted; 
the northern conquerors, who had been accustomed to build 
even the habitations of their deities with wood alone, na- 
turally introduced this substance also into extensive use; and 
the Christians were then too familiar with the ecclesiastical 
edifices of the East, to fail to botrow some of their parts, at 
least for mystical purposes. 

The period in question, namely fiom Clovis to Philip Augustus, 
was essentially ecclesiastical; and all the architects mentioned 
by the annalists of the time, were priests. From the eailiest 
days of Christianity, to build by religious rules was held one of 
the most important duties of the priesthood ; and the religi- 
ous acceptation which the word ‘edifice* ultimately acquired, 
proves that architecture was considered as something like an 
attribute of sanctity. The method, of arranging the various 
parts of churches, and of giving an exactly eastern direction to 
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the altars, was a mystery confided to the clergy alone. Each 
part had a symbolical meaning. The form of the cross indicated 
the crucifixion. The circular choir marked the place for the 
head of Christ ; the little chapels round it, might signify 
the glory. The side aisles and transepts were the arms. The 
great doors were as it were the resting-places for the Redeemer’s 
.feet. The fact of all the Merovingian churches without ex- 
ception, beiug built in the form of •the cross, is proved by the 
numberless minute descriptions of them in Gregory of Tours. 
The proper foim in which a church ought to be built was, as 
that Chronicler states, one of the earliest subjects of instruction 
to the pagan converts. 

During this period the genius of Charlemagne, as remarkable 
for his love of the fine arts aud of learning as for his military ex- 
ploits, directed attention for a time to the models of architecture 
then exhibited in Italy by the Greek exiles. A masterpiece of 
the Greek style of building was erected at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
the new Greek sculpture began to be introduced into all the Ca- 
thedrals. The impulse thus given to French taste did not long 
survive Charlemagne ; and while the Germans and Italians 
continued to pursue the new career alone, the west of Europe 
lost the ground whicli had been gained. In the course of the 
tenth century too, an opinion generally prevailed, that the end 
of the world was coming ; which checked all progress in the 
aits, in defiance of the wealth of their patrons the clergy. Upon 
the exposure of the false prophets, when the appointed time for 
the destruction of all had passed harmlessly by, the zeal of the 
Church revived in an unexampled degree. During about two 
centuries, this new zeal pioduced marvellous effects. It was 
then that Catholicism gained its noblest triumphs. The slavery 
of the poor was changed by it into the less severe condition of 
the serf. In architecture, the ecclesiastical spirit prevailed, 
more extensively than before, and that spirit reached its great- 
est influence towards the end of the twelfth century. 

The previous dilapidation of churchesj and increased riches, 
which enabled the clergy to rebuild them, cannot sufficiently 
account for the rage that sprang up for architecture throughout 
Europe in the eleventh century. To these two causes must be 
added the intensity of religious feeling, by which the mind of 
man was then actuated. This it was that multiplied pilgrim- 
ages, and led out the clergy, once at least in their lives, either 
1 across the Alps to our Lady at Loretto, or over the Pyrenees 
to St. Jago de Compostella, and the most zealous, over sea to 
Jerusalem. In this manner the pilgrims became familiar with 
Moorish, Italian, and Greek buildings ; and some of the young 
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priests were sent to Constantinople to study the oriental style. 
Towards the end of the eleventh century, architecture became 
much improved in France. The elegant Byzantine columns 
replaced the heavy pillars of the Romans ; and buildings new 
and graceful, like everything produced by Greece, found their 
way westward, to adorn the vallies of Normandy and the banks 
of the Rhine. The lovers of a refined antiquity should hasten 
to visit their beautiful rentains at the abbeys of Vezelay and 
Tournus ; in the nave of St. Germain des Pr6s ; at the church 
of St. Trophimus at Arles ; atfthe great entrance of Coucy-le- 
Chfiteau ; and that of the abbey of St. Denis. They are hourly 
disappearing under the ravages of time and neglect. But it is 
only by personal inspection of these masterpieces, that an 
accurate notion can be found of the virgin beauty of the Greek 
style, with its slender shafts, its light round arches, its lofty 
arcades, and its ornaments of oriental flowers. 

The sculpture was unequal to the architecture of the period. 
What has come down to us of the former, even of the middle of 
the twelfth century, has the stiff and constrained air, the 
cramped and lifeless character, observable in Egyptian statues. 
The tall figures of kings and saints stuck into the niches as into 
so many stone coffins, are evidence that the sculptors were com- 
pelled to copy servilely from appointed models. It was a point 
of faith to adhere in all respects to those models, in figure, in 
drapery, and in style. The same number of stiff folds in the 
robes ; the same number of locks in the stiffer hair ; the same 
positions to a dozen generations of kings, as at St. Denis, 
prove what restraints were then imposed upon genius. To- 
wards the thirteenth century, specimens are to be seen of a 
more elevated character ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, 
that in familiar subjects, the bas-reliefs of this ecclesiastical 
period are not equally constrained. Yet the scenes of common 
life, intended for the instruction of the multitude attracted to 
the church porches, were derived from the same origin as the 
more important statues. The little figures of serfs, which like 
a monstrous kind of Caryatides, grin horribly under the weight 
of St. Denis, are all meant to be typical, as is proved by their 
being found in exactly the same attitudes and situations in every 
cathedral and church of that period. 

At the close of the twelfth century, the exclusively ecclesi- 
astical character of the fine arts, gave way to the pretensions of # 
new classes of men ; and a new direction was given to every 
stone now hewn from the quarry in all parts of Europe. Saxon, 
German, and Frank, alike shared the inspiration of this fresh 
spirit. No appearance anywhere remained of the rounded arch, 
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heavy or light, Roman or Greek ; none of the elegant octagonal 
rotundas, none of the eastern cupolas, none of the terraced 
roofs, before so common. Henceforward the form of the cone, 
the broche, the spire, was impressed upon every building. 
Roofs and towers now became slender, sharp, and pyramidal. 
Doors, windows, ceilings, all took the ascending character. The 
pointed, so superior to the circular arch by its susceptibility of 
numerous combinations, everywhere replaced the semi-circular; 
and during three centuries, established a degree of influence, 
only to be attributed to the equally extensive influence of some 
principle newly developed in the bosom of society. The change 
was sudden, and not borrowed from any external example. The 
pointed arch had indeed been before seen in the cast, as it had 
not escaped the ingenuity of the Arabs and Persians, amongst 
their multitudinous architectural contrivances. But the uniform 
adoption of it by the three races, Saxon, German, and Frank, 
as the distinctive characteristics of their buildings, and that for 
three centuries, is very remarkable. It was caused by the revo- 
lution that had just taken place in society. 

A radical change from the catholic, royal, and servile, had 
made the nations of Europe, royal, catholic, and municipal. A 
new family of mankind had arisen. The commons had come of 
age. The serfs translated into citizens, found themselves strong 
enough, and possessed of knowledge enough, to administer their 
own affairs. They had exacted a reckoning with kings and nobles; 
and were not disposed to let the church freely off *. The rich and idle 
monks, on their part, were little capable of resistance, and yielded 
at discretion to the poor and industrious commons. Some few 
laymen had before been admitted to a share in the works of art ; 
and architectural secrets were communicated to them volunta- 
rily, or they soon found those secrets out. The ornaments of 
the buildings of this period uniformly proclaim the change. In 
the place of the acanthus and palm-leaf introduced from 
the east by the travelled priests and their followers, the enfran- 
chised serfs used the familiar form of the t>ak- leaf, and of other 
native plants. The beautiful tracery and borders of the numerous 
cathedrals built after the twelfth century, were moulded after 
the trefoil, the parsley, and the strawberry ; and when the lavish 
splendour of architecture had attained its height in the fifteenth 
century, the common cabbage-leaf, crisped in its surface and 
rounded till it looked like a dolphin’s head, was the prevailing 
•form. The sentiment of devotion still influenced the architects, 
and the elevated character of the arch, pointing to Heaven, was 
derived from the still remaining mysticism of the age ; but the 
inferior parts of the buildings often indicate the predominance 
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of very dffterent feelings, connected with the recent emancipa- 
tion of the Frank, Saxon, and German serfs. 

While the guidance of laymen was thus boldly impressing a 
national taste upon architecture, the same influence brought still 
greater improvements into sculpture, and entirely relieved it from 
the restraints to which it had before been subject. The reli- 
gious character was preserved ; but the peculiarities formerly 
characteristic of the sculpture of the cathedral, were abandoned 
for correct drawing, freedom of the limbs, and lively representa- 
tions of person. The specimens still preserved are numerous, 
although little known. The great entrance of the cathedial at 
Rheims presents a solitary specimen of a collection of these 
fine statues of the thirteenth century, placed however almost 
out of sight. Until casts of these shall be made, that of queen 
Nantcchild is almost the only accessible model of the period. 
It is most graceful in figure and drapery, and exhibits the 
thoughtful, religious feeling, with remarkable success. The 
hands are instinct with life, and although the robe and mantle 
leave only the hands and head bare, the shape of the body is 
distinctly perceived through the dress. The proportions are 
perfect, but the person is thin and worn down by meditation 
and prayer. 

It must indeed never be forgotten, that the beauty represented 
in Christian sculpture, is very different from pagan beauty. The 
wide shoulders and rounded bosoms indicative of physical perfec- 
tion, are not saintly attributes. The study of Greek and Roman 
statues alone, is not enough to ensure a just appreciation of the 
sculpture of the middle ages. In the first, form is everything ; 
in the latter, thought is added to fonn ; and the deep expression 
of thought is more striking in this statue of Nantechild, than 
even her very beautiful form. 

During ail the second period, the religious character was 
studiously preserved in all branches of the fine arts. The very 
gilding and painting with which the churches were profusely 
covered, had a symbolical meaning and a particular distribu- 
tion, which the boldest artists could not venture to change. It 
was only after Wychf, Huss, and Luther had shaken men’s 
faith, that this uniformity was broken. Then it was that satire 
began to turn the old ornaments into a new direction. The seven 
capital sins, once a settled and serious exhibition in the sculpture 
of every cathedral, became at the dawn of the reformation, 
maliciously indecent. In the ecclesiastical period, the monkish , 
builders had adopted the grotesque serf for the subject of their 
merry conceits. The reformation, supported by the peasantry, 
turned the tables, and exhibited the frailty of the monks 
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under ridiculous aspects upon the walls of every edifice whether 
religious or lay. Blind faith had disappeared, and with her the 
peculiarities which she had impressed on the productions of art. 

The Essay of M. JYlagnin, from which these remarks are 
taken, announces the preparation of an extensive work 
upon the same subject. A writer well known in Paris, M. 
Vitet, is about to publish a ‘ History of Art/ founded upon 
numerous illustrations of the social revolutions of which the 
foregoing is a short sketch ; and M. Magnin professes to have 
derived his materials from foimes publications of this author. 


Art. VII.— Tables eihibiting the Prices of Wheat, from the Year 1100 
to 1830; also the Prices of Beans, Barley, and Oats, from 1790 to 
1830; together with sundry Statements relative to the Value of 
Money, Importation Duties , Day Labour, <! tyc. fyc. By Benja- 

min Badcock, Land Agent and Surveyor, Oxford. — London. 
Longman, fol. pp. 12. 1832. 

T7VERYB0DY has heard of the story of the two com- 
batants who lost their garments by the roguery of a 
bystander while they were intent upon the conflict. 

This is the predicament of the landed interest. They contest 
the question of the corn-laws; — cry aloud of the distress— the 
ruin which the repeal would biing upon them ; but overlook 
all the mitigation to be found in other measures which their 
opponents would be willing to concede. They are blind and 
will not see, — or desperate and will not be comforted. All evil 
which is or lias been or may be, is ascribed by tlie sapience of 
the country gentlemen to the corn-laws repealed. They argue 
the question like men with one idea, they see only the silver 
side of the shield, while the champions of the community are 
looking upon its golden opposite. 

The corn-laws are proscribed by all, upon whose decision the 
question ought to depend. Nobody but the landlord will 
contend that all the community should.be doomed to spare 
diet that his rent may be unjustly increased. 

The question of the corn-laws has been viewed as involving the 
problem of food or no food to the unemployed poor — the extension 
of commercial enterprise— and so forth ; but after ascribing all 
due importance to the effect of the repeal on the physical con- 
dition of the people, it ought also to be regarded in its moral 
tendency. Its importance in this point of view is scarcely less 
remarkable. 

Through the prevalence of that Mammon worship for which 
this country is conspicuously distinguished, the aristocracy 
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have made the laws and the fashions, moulded the vices, and 
formed the opinions of all the other orders of society. 

The extravagance of this order has sanctioned the lavish 
expenditure of the government, and encouraged the same 
weakness in the private conduct of the people. 

Exempted from the operation of the laws which the landed 
interest has formed or permitted to oppress and control others, 
they have created a perVerted moral tone in society. The 
9 rulg of right 9 has been evaded from a sense of its fullness of 
wrong. ' 

Ignorant, as well as extravagant, they have fostered ignorance 
in their idolizing imitators ; and worse, they |jave endeavoured to 
control the progress of knowledge among those who stood 
forward in the career of improvement. 

All monopolies, all wrongs, all bad laws, they have cherished 
and sustained, even though they contributed to pay part of the 
penalty ; and they took their indemnification by tne robbery of 
the bread of other classes. 

Men talk of the reform bill effecting all they desire to attain 
of the good and useful. It is an unreal mockery, if the power 
of the wealthy landholders be not clipped by depriving them of 
the means of living upon the public wealth. 

The reform bill has been ascribed to the declaration of the 
Duke of Wellington. It was a mistake ; Sir Thomas Lethbridge, 
Sir Thomas Gooch and the country gentlemen preceded him. 
When they raised their voices against extravagance, which for 
twenty years they had sanctioned, then was the battle turned in 
favour of the reformers. In their pockets did they feel, and in 
the bitterness of their feeling exclaim against the former gods of 
their idolatry. Mad with the recoiling consequences of their 
own acts of petty legislative huckstering, they railed at the con- 
duct of the government, as if the latter had been authors of 
their undoing. True it was, the two wrongful parties had bar- 
gained away the interests of the many ; the one, that their own 
partial, selfish, and mistaken interests might prevail ; the other, 
that it might purchase a further term of unquestioned, reckless 
extravagance. But had the country gentlemen been true to 
themselves, understanding what was not less their good than 
that of the community, tne government had not dared, indeed 
had been unable, to persevere in its course of folly. 

Let this lesson of experience profit the British nation. # 

In the landed interest lurks all the spirit of Toryism, and of the 
mongrel Whiggism, which is but another form of Toryism, more 
dangerous, because less open and more disguised. 

The landed interest must always exeicise great sway in 
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public affairs ; for that class alone have much leisure to meddle 
in them. ’ The intelligence of the other classes is absorbed, if 
not exclusively, yet in a great degree, in the business of 
money-makjng. Through the press their voices may be heard, 
and occasionally re-echoed by representatives of those classes 
in the legislature. But still the men who have leisure for 
intrigue, from whose coteries the ministries are formed, and 
whose leisure finds no other occupation than to tattle on the 
politics of the day, to clog the t steps of officials, and flutter 
from club to club, — are of the landed interest. Though in real 
importance a thousand degrees below the more intelligent 
and busy classes, they triumph from the importunity of their 
teazingness. 

This is the class that thrives in the army and navy, and to 
whom sinecures are as the meat of the flesh-pots. 

Its ignorance, just cunning enough to detect the decadence of 
itsdignity in public estimation, rankles with the bitterest jealousy 
against the intelligence that confers the supremacy in public 
affairs on the other classes of society. 

The press it hates with an unquenchable hatred. Look to the 
language of its organs, in which its most admired leaders 
write. In what taste ! in what temper ! How courteous and chi- 
valric ! 

There can be no peace with the landed interest until the 
corn-laws are repealed. 

Repealed, and no allies will be more faithful or more vigorous. 

To this point, therefore, should the reformers direct their 
energy, in putting down the remainder of abuses. Let the 
corn-laws be once put down, and no Irishman ever wielded a 
shillelah with more energy and glee than* will our country squires 
raise their arms and voices to put down all abuses, monopolies, — 
— the other half, their own being taken away. 

All England will ring with their clamour of indignation ; no 
class more virtuous ; their intellects keen and sagacious, as 
their pockets gape for the gains that they have lost. There will 
then be no lack of sturdy reformers. 

This work of regeneration must be gone through ; the corn- 
laws must be repealed ; and the services of the good men 
and wise to whom it was given to know their day, rewarded by 
whatever boon their condition demands. 

. To this point wifi the following observations be addressee!. A 
parley is desired with the occupants of the strong-hold of existing 
abuses. Their opponents muster strong ; are irresistible, and 
if so it could please the obstinate sticklers for the corn-laws, 
merciful. I# there aught which will make the capitulation 
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light? A bargain may be struck mutually advantageous, 
titow can it be managed ? What are the circumstances of the 
problem ? 

By what rule of right — natural or rational — men took pos- 
session as first occupants of the soil, is not an essential part of 
a practical question of instant and urgent bearing upon the 
general welfare. 

Men took possession of the land. The policy of this country 
has secured by law that possession upon terms, some of which 
continue to be observed, othels have grown obsolete with the 
changes of society that superseded the practices which pre- 
scribed those terms. 

A population at first scarcely covering a comer of the land, 
produced more food than there were persons to consume it. 

In time it becomes otherwise; and the population cannot find 
bread to eat in sufficient abundance. 

The men who first took possession of the land tlfus state 
their case. 

We, having taken all the soil to the exclusion of the rest of 
you,— having cultivated that soil, and received large rents which 
we have got accustomed to and cannot now dispense with,— « 
consider it a hardship that you should buy your food where you 
could get it cheaper. We lay out all the money you pay to us 
at your shops, and we pay taxes ; and we shall not be able to 
do either the one or the other if you do not pay our price. 

To this case of the landed interest, the starving population 
reply, that though it be true that the landed interest lay out all 
the money they can get and more, yet the starvers cannot get 
fiom them in return as much coin as they want, or which comes 
to the same thing, cannot get it at the same price that they 
could feed themselves for elsewhere. 

That the landed interest would give the com if they could, 
and cannot,— is the very thing of which the starvers complain. 
Here aie men dying for want of water ; and the owners of cer- 
tain wells say it is no fault of theirs that water cannot be had 
from them for less than sixpence a pint, and they would be glad 
if it could, — but one thing is certain, that men must not drink 
at springs and rivers, because that would be min to the well- 
owner. 

That the landed interest cannot grow as much com as people 
want and as cheap, is no fault of theirs ; neither is it any reason ^ 
why other people should go without what they want, when 
there is a way to get it. But three- fourths ol the landed inter- 
est have no substantial stake in continuing the present state 
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of things, but the contrary ; and this it is they are to blame for 
not knowing and not acting on. 

There is no use in trying to talk men over ; it’s whiggery. 
There is no policy in holding out any ground or pretext to an 
adversary, that has not been as thoroughly sifted as could be 
done in that adversary’s own committee. There is no denying that 
the landlords received and do receive an increase of pecuniary 
value through the corn-laws, and will receive less when they are 
abolished. There is no denying that the farmers and farmer’s 
labourers had an increase of employment thereby, of the same 
kind that would accrue to printer’s foremen and workmen in 
London if an Act should pass for confining printing to the me- 
tropolis; and that they must have a diminution when the re- 
striction is removed. It is true that the whole of them, — the 
landlords, the farmers, and labourers, — will share in the benefit 
of a reduced price of corn ; but it will be only a share. It 
would be the same feeble fraud which they now try to put oft’ 
on the manufacturers, to tell them that their pecuniary gains 
would be equal to their losses. Do they think they have to do 
with men that will let themselves down by telling them what is 
not true? And for all this, they have no interest, but the con- 

looks paradoxical, and yet is right. The solution is in a 
few words, — they beget children. Let them do, as some men 
have done for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ; or let them obtain 
and preserve the right of having their children kept at the 
public expense;— and then their increased receipts maybe of 
increased use to them. But if they do neither of these, — then 
their ultimate loss by the impossibility of establishing their 
children in the world except out of the family estate, joined to 
the necessity for keeping the paupers that they make, eats up 
the apparent advantage, and leaves them poor rogues with 
twenty per cent more in their purses, and forty per cent more 
calls on their expenditure. 

This is the case of the landlords. The farmers and farmer’s 
labourers have no comfort, but that there are five of them where 
there might have been four, and the five are worse off than the 
four. It is the same thing that eats them out of house and 
harbour, — their children ; the impossibility the corn-laws have 
made of employing them anywheie else. Will the abolition of 
the corn-laws mend them? Yes, as a bone-setter does, by 
making them worse first. The gradual removal of the corn- 
laws will make them something worse on one hand, and some- 
thing better on the pther ; and the worse must, for the time, be 


trary. 

This 
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something the greatest. And in this manner the thing must go 
on, till their highway robbery is entirely removed ; and after 
that, they may expect the ev»l to diminish and the good to in- 
crease, till at last they find themselves better than ever. There 
is no alternative but either this, or lying in the hole where they 
are. 

. But of the corn-laws it is not the present purpose to treat. 
In former numbers of this publication they have been discussed 
in detail, and it would be hardly possible to find a point of 
importance to the public, which 1 has escaped comment. In all 
rational minds the fit impression of the magnitude of the 
political and economical evils which these odious laws have pro- 
duced, cannot have failed to create the just apprehension of their 
selfish nature. The erior especially to be guarded against, is the 
compassion which the landed interest may be able to excite 
by a representation of the consequences of a change of system 
upon their future fortunes. It will not be difficult to show 
that the proposed change would not be more beneficial to the 
community at large, than, with proper effoits on their part, it 
may be made conducive to the welfare of the landed interest. 
But in the first place it must be shown that the slate of things 
which the landed interest have established on their own behalf, 
is infinitely more prejudicial to them than the corn-laws are 
productive of advantage. 

It is then the object of the present paper, to indicate these 
sources of evil to the rural gentry ; and it is not without hope 
that some gleam of light may be cast upon them by the sugges- 
tions herein offered, that the task of disclosing such sources of 
evil has been entered upon. 

With whatever effect these suggestions may be received in 
that quai ter, there is no reason to doubt that they will have 
their effect upon readers of other classes. 

The only public taxes to which the landed interest are liable, 
are the malt duty and the duty on law instruments. 

The malt duty does not fall mote on them than other people. 
In whatever degree it may finally fall on agiicultuial employeis, 
it must fall in the same degree on the manufacturing. 

The processes and forms prescribed by the law in relation to 
the preparation of malt and the collection of the duty are said 
to be very oppressive. Who made them so? The landed 
interest. 

The duties on the transfer of real propeity are of another 
kind, and should be instantly repealed, unless the government 
would sanction an impost upon the transfer of all property. As 
far however as this tax only contributes its share with other 

vol. xvui.— Westminster Review. i 
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property, it is fair; but it is bad in principle. A tax on trans- 
fers is a tax upon commerce, a tax upon distress. Few men 
part with propeity which is profitable ; and sheer blindness 
could discover, that when a man in distress sells an estate he 
pays the duty, though nominally it is paid by the purchaser. It 
must not be forgotten too, that real pioperty is free from the 
legacy duty and the probate stamp, which it is fair to set off 
against the other impost. On no "other account can its conti- 
nuance be justified. Let however the whole system of taxation 
be investigated with a view to placing the burthen on the parties 
whose means best enable them to bear it, and to the selection 
of the least oppressive methods of levying the amount. 

The duties on mortgages form a tax of unmitigated evil. 
Besides the necessary expense of procuring the loan, and the 
cost of the necessary instruments, the law superadds a tax. 
This is in the most glaring shape a tax upon distress. The 
same men who have urged for the law of usury, that it kept 
the interest of money low, and was therefore beneficial to the 
landed interest, have sanctioned and continued a tax which not 
only adds a heavy per-centage to the cost of procuring a loan, 
but forbids the borrower to take advantage of the changes in the 
value of money. It is very common, in order to avoid the 
charge of transfeiring a mortgage, to continue to pay the higher 
rate of interest, when money may be had at a lower. If tlieie 
is any class which more than another requires that money 
should be accessible at a low rate of interest, the land proprietors 
are that class. Yet in blind adherence to a system hurtful alike 
to themselves and others, have they overlooked these combined 
•aids to their injury. 

In a little while the film will be removed from their eyes, and 
botli in this case and that of the law of usury, a sudden illumina- 
tion may be expected to come upon the most oblique-visioned of 
the class. Both the repeal of the law of usury and the repeal 
of the taxes on mortgages, will be found ,to be the most apt and 
efficient remedies, for the most severe and difficult of remedy, of 
the causes of distress of the landed interest — viz., the settle- 
ment charges. 

If they are enabled to borrow money at a low rate, these charges 
may be redeemed ; and &o the reduction in rents induced by 
the repeal of the corn-laws, be made to fall practically more 
equally on the whole revenue of the estate. Whereas if the 
owner be not so enabled, he will in many instances be ruined. 
The capital which is yearly accumulated by the frugality of that 
class of private capitalists 1 , who from ignorance or fear of com- 
meicial speculation prefer as a more substantial investment 
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mortgages on real property, will probably increase as food 
becomes cheaper and more abundant ; but though the capital 
increase, the interest will not diminish in value in the full pro- 
portion until the law of usury is repealed. 

The registry established and the duties on mortgages repealed, 
it is more than probable that the landholder might, with the 
circumstance of the increased capital at his command as above, 
borrow at a rate which should enable him to pay off charges, and so 
bring them — low interest being substituted for fixed charges — to 
correspond with the reduced nominal money extent of his income. 

The rate of interest in Scotland, which is three per cent, in 
some degree confirms this view. 

The value of property and the cost and difficulty of exchanging 
it in commerce, are affected in a much higher degree by the state 
of the law of property, obsolete feudalisms, and barren techni- 
calities, than even by the taxes on transfers. The whole law of 
real property requires revision ; but so abstruse is this depart- 
ment of law, that it is in vain to expect that legislators as they 
have been, or laymen of any degree, should be so far conversant 
with it as to attempt to make amendments. What has been at- 
tempted has been received in ignorance of the effects ; and 
with the exception of the registry bill, which threatens to tell how 
poor they are who have been accounted rich and have taken 
credit for their lichcs, lias obtained no attention. 

In the instance of the registry bill, the same reckless selfish- 
ness which has marked the conduct of the order in other cases, 
is distinguishable. Would t^at the landed interest could discover, 
how much they lose by the Tyranuy of the law which jeopardizes 
their possessions, how much they would gain by the very dis- 
closures they dread to encounter. No greater slave exists than 
he who is doomed to endless pretences to appear the rich man 
he is not. No man more free, than he whose economy reduces 
his wants to the scale of his means. 

Again, and it cannot be too often repeated, the landholders 
have created the existing evil ; they must apply themselves to 
the task of removing it. If they reflect upon their peculiar 
situation, their conclusion will surely be that, regardless of 
abstract party prejudices, it is their interest to select for repre- 
sentatives meu of sense and temper, who alive to the peril, have 
judgment enough to discern that matters will be marred not 
mended by conflict, and that the surest road out of the dilemma 
is to yield in good time, seeking compensation where it may be 
justly demanded, and no more. 

Of the burthenR which fall upon the landed interest, few can 
be instanced which fall upon them exclusively. Except tithes, 

i 2 
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there are probably none which they could profess they do not 
share with <ather classes. And the answer to them on the point 
of tithes would be, that they might as well claim compensation for 
not receiving the rents of Spain or Holland. The tenth part of 
the produce was never theirs at all. Whose it is aud what 
should be done with it, may be debateable or not. But the one 
thing certain, is that it was never theirs. At the same time 
it would demonstrate ignorance nol to admit, that though it 
may have served to point a sentence at a county meeting, the 
landholders have not to any great and general extent committed 
themselves by advancing a claim to compensation on account 
of tithes. 

For instance, the county rates and parochial burthens are 
borne alike by the inhabitants of the town and the inhabitants 
of the country ; though it must be admitted that in populous 
places, especially in manufacturing districts, they fall more 
lightly upon the individual inhabitants, than in country parishes 
where the number of wealthy inhabitants is smaller in proportion 
to the size of the parish, or the extent of its pauper population. 
The parochial rates may therefore to a certain degree be placed 
on the credit side of the account of the landed interest. 

The parochial rates consist of many charges, besides the 
legitimate one, the maintenance of the poor. By the present sys- 
tem of legislation, taxes are often collected under feigned names ; 
whether to hide the burthen, that it may be borne without a 
murmur, or to prevent the inroads of parochial peculation, is not 
apparent ; but, in point of fact, the poor-rates, commonly so 
called, include other charges. Fomnstance under the reform 
bill, the charges of the overseers for their toils in working its 
clumsy machinery are to be paid out of, or mixed up with, the 
poor-rates ; and so of other charges. 

Of the parochial burthens, no landholder who has ever voted 
for a Tory has the slightest pretension to leasonable ground of 
complaint. His representatives supported the select vestry 
system. These bmthens have flourished under the genial care 
of ignorance and oppression. By the open system may 
extravagance and peculation be checked. If a parish is too 
small to admit of a good appointment of select vestrymen, or 
too poor to admit of the employment of a parish functionary to 
act in the capacity of overseer, the expedient is simple. The 
* next and the next parish may be united with it, until both these 
indispensable desiderata are attained. 

But with the full control and judicious administration of the 
local burthens, the remedy is not complete. - The poor-laws must 
be modified. They should be made to fall with more equality 
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upon the entire people. If it be found impolitic to institute a 
national tax and national control, from the inefficiency and dis- 
persion of the motives to economy,— let the inhabitants of a 
county or a hundred bear the burthen * To limit the district 
for this purpose to a parish, whether it be small or large, rich or 
poor, populous or the contrary, and its pooler population moral or 
vicious, reckless or prudent, must in many cases work an injustice 
upon the proprietors of landed property, and subject their soil to 
the curse of barrenness. While these laws fall with comparative 
lightness on inhabitants of towns, in agiicultural districts by the 
operation of the law of settlement they press with the severity 
of a perpetual burthen, from which there, is no escape by any 
other means than by driving the starving poor to acts of rapine 
or violence, which may entitle them to the tender mercies of 
transportation. Forced emigration would afford similar reliel ; 
but the landholders may as well pay for their own transfer to 
foreign lands, as incur the cost of that remedy. The opponents of 
the corn-laws say, Banish protection ; by cheapening food, en- 
courage manufactures. These will draw off the labour that} oil 
need not, and therewith comes diminution of the poor-rates. 

Do the rural gentry desire a reduction of burthens? Let 
them discard the game-laws ; let them remove the incentives to 
crime ; let them instruct the poorer classes in all that has been 
done or lemains to be done, and is practicable in the shape of 
relief ; let them take William Cobbctt’s advice at last, and 
adopt it as the only safe basis whereon to rest national peace 
and morality, and without which, knowledge is but matter for 
grumbling and discontent^ * Fill the bellies of the people.’ 
This is homely advice, but no philosopher will feel disposed to 
laugh at it in the half-hour before dinner. If it is asked howpate 
Allow them to fill them for themselves, Muzzle not the mouth 
of the ox, but leave him to forage for himself, where heaven 
gives the means. 

The landed interest have exempted themselves from the oper- 
ation of the laws ; and not an instance of such exemption can be 
adduced, which does not recoil upon them in the shape of 
multiplied evil. It is productive of evil in a like degree to 
themselves, and to others of the community with whom they 
have dealings ; and perhaps no class of the community can be 
said to escape the baneful influence. 

]. They are exempted from the bankrupt laws. 

2. Their estates are exempted from the judgments which fall* 
upon other debtors. 

3. They are allowed to put their, estates out of the reach of 
the just demands *%f their creditors, by the laws of marriage 
settlement. 
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In the case of the bankrupt laws, upon what plea should the 
owner of the landed estate be exempted ? Does he not buy and 
sell ? Does he not let out to hire ? Is he not to all intents a 
trader? lie is liable to the default of his tenants, in paying the 
rent at the stipulated periods, or to their entire failure. Surely 
he is as much a trader as a lodging-house keeper. Is the 
law good or bad ? of sound or ill-judged policy ? Be it what 
it may, all should alike be exempted from or subjected 
to its operation. The labourer is a tVader ; the professional man 
is a trader ; uo man on earth is pot a trader in some sense ; he 
buys or sells or lets out to hire, land, goods, money, or labour, 
and may be ruined by ten thousand foims of misfortune, which 
no prudence or skill or act of his own could avert. 

But there are the insolvent laws. Yes, those just and equit- 
able laws, where all penury is met by punishment, without 
distinction of whence it comes, from folly or from misfortune. 
Hogue or honest, as in the Magdalen hospital, the ordeal of 
crime and its consequences must be passed through to entitle the 
applicant to relief. Let all men of whatever class, be alike 
amenable to the bankrupt jurisdiction. If fraud or extravagance, 
or folly, where neither present nor prospective resources afforded 
a warrant for incurring the expense or the obligation, have marked 
the conduct of the debtor, let that fraud, extravagance, and folly 
be punished by imprisonment (if it be wise to involve thecommu- 
nity in the punishment of the offender, by bringing upon it the 
charge of the maintenance of his family as well as of himself), by 
penalty, by disgrace, but above all, by the denial in his instance 
of the merciful relief of the law. 

Let the law be what it may, no class should plead exemption. 
It is a curse upon it and not a blessing. The motives to prudence 
which are thus afforded to other classes, are denied to the 
exempted one ; and if the motive be needed, the sure conse- 
quence of the exemption must be the peculiar recklessness and 
proportionate misery of that class. 

Such is the diameter of the distress of* the landed interest. 
They are distressed by a scale of expenditure to which they 
have become habituated during a period of high piices, but 
more distressed by debts of liouour, incurred at the gambling 
table or on the turf, by debts incurred in the extravagant period 
of their minority, or when their future possessions were counted 
upon as expectations. 

AH these debts are heavier, on account of the special risk 
incurred. Every tradesman knows or feels, when he trusts a 
country gentleman, that his .estate is locked up in settlement, 
conveyed to trustees, mortgaged for prior claims; that the debtor 
lives, and will continue to live, beyond his income, till the in- 
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cumbrances have swailowed up so large a share of the rental, 
that he can borrow no more, and cannot support credit by even 
the casual payments on account. He therefore charges a per- 
centage on all he sells, which shall cover the probable losses. 
Sometimes the tradesman is so fortunate as to get a bond or 
mortgage ; and then he recovers the whole, if he is wary enough 
to obtain the first warning of the state of his customer’s means, 
and get a judgment before others take the alarm. 

If the penalty visited the* delinquents without inflicting 
suffering upon others, no other regret might be felt than that 
which must be experienced, from the observation of so much 
folly on the one hand, and so much knavery on the other. But 
the price imposed as an indemnity for such losses, falls upon 
those whose dealings arc more exact, and itmay be permitted 
to say, more honest, than the dealings of the spendthrift 
customer. 

Again, by means of marriage settlements, a great deal of the 
property of the landed interest is placed out of the reach of the 
just claims of their creditors, and of the judicial decrees of the 
courts. 

The property settled on the wives and children is exempted, 
and only the life interest of the husband is subject to such 
demands. 

Piimogenilure and entail have been talked of as evils ; but in 
this busy commercial community, their effects are as nothing 
compared to the injurious consequences of this state of the 
law, which permits and encourages constant breaches of con- 
tract. Whatever may be thought of entails, it surely 
does not admit of a doubt, that the custom of locking update 
settlement, property on the faith of which the spendthrift may 
incur obligation, from the creditors who have been deceived by 
the apparent extent of his wealth, in order that through his 
wife and children he may enjoy it in despite of the ruin of 
those whom he has deTrauded, is indefensible and unjust. If 
all the property a man has on his marriage were made liable to 
the demands of his creditors, though settled in marriage, whether 
upon the wife or the children ; the prudence which no sumptuary 
laws can enforce, might be found to have some influence. 

The classes affected by such an amendment of the law, would 
perhaps murmur at the supposed hardship, judging of it accord* 
ing to the feelings which the prevalent customs in this respect 
have produced. The injustice of the murmur would however 
be at once apparent, if a comparison were instituted between 
their condition and that of the much larger section of society, 
who in all their domestic relations are subjected to the couse- 
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quences of the impiudence or misconduct of the father of the 
family. 

This comparison however places the folly as well as injustice 
of the complaint and the exemption, in a point of view which 
the most tender-hearted and benevolent philanthropist would be 
apt to regard as specially disadvantageous to the exempted 
class. It cannot have escaped the observation of those who 
have had oppoitunities of mingling with various ranks of 
society, how much the conditior>of the middling and lower ranks 
is improved by the universal participation of all the members of 
a family in its misfoi tunes; the economy, the moderation, the 
endurance of distress, and conquering it ; the intelligence, the 
moral tone, are all in a degree fruits of the sympathy which 
results from the common liability, and of that self-restraint 
which all are accustomed to practise, because they feel that 
they are not placed in a situation to defy or evade the law. 

The tradesman tempts them not by unlimited credit ; the 
money-lender will not lend to one who cannot give security for 
his monies, and therefore, except iu the case of a small portion — 
composed of the swindling, the reckless, and the abandoned, 
who must exist everywhere in some degree, — the means of 
extravagance are not supplied. When once a limit is fixed, and 
the habits are trained to Submit to it, the power of compressing 
wants and increasing means, is obtained, almost to an indefinite 
extent. 

As one remedy for the evils above enumerated, the general 
registry will possibly be cued; but that measure cannot by 
possibility correct them, even though the landed interest should 
have the good seuse to consent to its adoption. The general 
desire of tradesmen to accommodate in order to secure custom, 
will forbid in the first instance, the adoption of any plans of in- 
quiry which would imply distrust; the check, if check be employed, 
should be made to act upon the customer. This remark applies 
especially to the proposed process of symbols, to be kept by the 
owner of the property registered. It is obvious that in such a 
case, the tradesman must apply to the customer for the symbols 
or the key to the search ; which for the reason stated, he would 
be disinclined to do, and therefore would seek in preference any 
bye channels of inquiry, which, as now, might offer a chance of 
obtaining an imperfect notion of his customer’s means. 

Those mischiefs which are induced by the connivance or posi- 
tive exemption of the law, have been indicated ; there are many 
which follow from the bad customs of the class. Of this num- 
ber is the peculiar structure of their marriage settlements. They 
appear to be framed for the express purpose of affording encou- 
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ragement to extravagance ; and if it is so, no purpose has ever 
been served with more uniform success. 

It is usually provided in these marriage settlements, after 
giving the husband his life interest, and settling the estates in the 
order of succession upon the children of the marriage, that, for 
the purpose of raising marriage portions for the daughters, or for- 
tunes for the younger sons ^herewith to settle them in life, money 
may be raised by mortgage. 

This is an evident perversion of the order which a political 
economist would be disposed to recommend. The father begins 
life (let a favourable supposition be taken) with an unincumbered 
estate, and with comparatively few wants. Rich men, according 
to the laws of population, are said to produce many children. 
He expends all his fortune year by year ; if his establishment be 
not upon a scale to exhaust his entire revenue, the expenses of a 
growing family conduce to that result. From school to college, 
and thence into the churchor the aimy,the sons take their course; 
the daughters are married in due time. For twenty years and 
upwards the whole annual revenues of the estate have been 
dissipated ; when the man grows old, and his habits disincline 
him to a reduction of his expenditure, his sons and his daughters 
require their respective foi tunes, and the process of mortgaging, 
if haply it have not commenced before, begins. 

The old man dies, and the eldest son comes into an estate, of 
which, as times go, he is more likely to become the steward for 
his family, than the owner. Whatever are the returns, the interest 
on the mortgages and other incumbrances must be paid. 

But he is a happy man who has not also half a score of uncles 
and aunts quartered on the estate, besides his own immediate 
family. 

A noble Lord, whose estate yielded not a long while ago ten 
thousand a year, out of which it was his painful duty to pay 
four thousand in settlement obligations, was compelled to reduce 
his rents twenty-fiVe per cent; the settlement charges le- 
mained the same, and the reduction falls entirely upon his 
Lordship ; his income of six thousand a year being reduced to 
three thousand five hundred. A man thus situated may be ex- 
pected to be alarmed at the repeal of the com laws. A reduc- 
tion of another twenty -five per cent would reduce him to com- 
parative poverty. 

This is the consequence of following, without deviation, thfe 
wisdom of our ancestors. It was formerly the custom to draw 
up marriage settlements in the manner already stated ; and as 
nobody but the lawyer is consulted as to the terms of these 
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instruments, it is likely to continue to be the established form 
till lawyers cease lobe in love with precedent. 

The prudent and obvious method which a sensible man would 
prescribe to one whose income was likely to receive no accession 
either by professional or commercial acquisition, would be, that 
the course of economy should be commenced at the outset of 
the career, befoie wants which self-c.ontrol would not be likely 
afterwards to remove, had been engendered and confirmed by 
habit. If one-third or any other suitable portion of the income 
actually netted were set apart to form a fund for the provision 
of younger sons and daughters, selfish fathers would not have 
a motive to obstruct the advancement of their children from a 
dread of the privation which it would bring on themselves, and 
they would be able to transmit to their heirs an estate unim- 
paired. The lovers of primogeniture would probably have 
adopted so simple a method to preserve the dignity of their for- 
tunes, if selfishness had not preferred to bestow what properly 
belonged to their dignity, upon their own indulgence. To those 
unfortunate persons who are already encumbered with riches 
which belong to others, so carefully provided for by this saga- 
cious wisdom of ancestry which takes what it can get while it 
lasts, and leaves to posteiity to find what it may, — this cure for 
their malady will hardly arrive in time. But it serves to explain 
the cause of a species of distress which more than any other 
embarrasses the class in question, in regard to the proposed 
settlement of the corn-laws ; and it may help those who have 
estates yet uncucumbeied to fall upon a method which may 
secure them from being brought into a similar plight. 

There is something peculiarly absurd in the argument which 
would urge, that a nation must be burthened with corn-laws, 
because the landed aiistocracy have not had the genius to 
divide their legacies into rateable shares. 

The landlords first raised their rents, by a law as palpably 
unjust as if the manufacturers had laid a tax upon home-grown 
corn; and then, either through ignorance or malice, they left 
their estates in such a way as accumulated on the residuary 
legatee the interest in defending the injustice. Is such a fact 
to stand for reason, why the injustice should remain? 

The relief in the repeal of the laws of usury has been inti- 
mated ; as well as that which may be found in the repeal of the 
duties on mortgages. They are perhaps the only remedies which 
can afford relief ; unless the legislature should think Jit to deter- 
mine, that those who have settlement claims shall be entitled 
to take only in a given proportion to the income of the 
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estate, taking the state of the income at the time the charge was 
created as the standard . This is the real grievance of which the 
proprietors ought to complain. The country is not surely to be 
burthened to meet the unequal division of the property of the 
rich, in preference to sanctioning a more equal division on the 
footing of the terms of the original grant. 

The settlement charges are the price paid for the privileges 
of primogeniture. The eldest son is permitted to enjoy the 
nominal whole of the estate' on condition of paying a certain 
sum, or annual payment, to his younger brothers and sisters. 
Usually this arrangement left, or was intended to leave, the 
largest share to the elder brother ; and considering all the risks 
and trouble which fall upon him, this is not unjust. If by a 
change in certain laws this relative proportion is altered, and 
the larger share given to the rest, contrary to the spirit of the 
implied bargain with the eldest son, — in common equity the pro- 
portion should be restored. 

This developement of the sources of the sufferings which 
have been self-imposed by the owners of the soil, will perhaps 
be stigmatized by their class as levelling and ladical. But 
their bitterness will rather attest the truth of the averments, 
than the contrary ; and should excite the compassion which the 
benevolent feel for the distresses and compunctions of those who 
have blindly brought on their calamities by their own miscon- 
duct. 

It is too late in the day for the class to raise the ancient bug- 
bear of ruin and danger to the state. 

To the system of exclusion and piotection all governments 
ancient or modern have owed the insecurity of their position. 
With the establishment of an order, privileges are created ; 
these are the objects of contest ; antagonist views and interests 
are raised. Concession and victory have been the watchwords 
of the contending parties ; sympathy and community of interest 
have been unknown. To substitute these principles for the sel- 
fish peculiarities of orders, is the tiue anti-levelling principle; 
founded upon them, no order in the state can be or ever was 
insecure. 

To enlist the wide-spread landed interest in the army of 
reformers is an important object. All the hostile petty tribes 
of the manufacturing, colonial, or shipping interests will be 
thenceforth neutralized. Each of these classes forms but a small 
portion of the whole body of the commercial interest ; and being 
all rivals to each other, they have a certain interest in joining the 
general body of assailants, for the sa,ke of defeating their imme- 
diate competitors. The sooner and with the more simultaneous* 
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ness the reform conies, the better for all interests. Reform in suc- 
cession, will be like husbanding a ship’s provisions by subjecting 
every man to a week’s fast in turn. Each suffers the loss of 
his peculiar share at once, without obtaining the advantages of 
the reductions that might at the same time take place among 
his fellows. Simultaneous reform will on the contrary take 
with one hand and give with another, and scarcely any class 
will suffer, because each class will # gain at the same time with 
its loss. In all probability all will be ultimately gainers. 
Paradoxical as this position may*appear to those who are wedded 
to their own partial inteiests, it is nevertheless true. A mass 
of gains equal to what the advocates of monopoly are in the 
habit of bringing forward as the amount of losses that would 
arise from the removal of protections, is to be divided among 
the community in the aggregate ; and a man’s vocation must 
involve something peculiarly hostile to the general interest, if 
he does not finally come in for a share. 

The landed interest must be prepafed to take their position 
as traders in this nation of shopkeepers. Feudalism has fallen 
away before the inroads of commerce. It is fit and necessary 
that the conditions of society and the immunities of particular 
kinds of property, which weie designed for the feudal state, 
should yield to the new influence. 

The capital of the land-proprietor must in the end obey the 
laws which govern the profits of other capitals. Subject to 
the same vicissitudes of value, his enterprise must be encou- 
raged, and his inclination to extravagance be checked, by the 
same regulating foices. Ilis means may forbid the indul- 
gences of a town life, but whatever his intelligence, he 
may find in the pursuits and pleasures of a country life, full 
scope for the devclopement of all that may conduce to his per- 
sonal dignity. As of old, it may be expected that our gentry 
will return to their natural avocations, and for the loss of their 
huge profits, stolen, not earned, from their fellow- subjects, may 
find a recompense iu the profits of their <3\vn labour. It is not 
difficult to foresee that this must be the result, or that all the 
smaller gentry will be driven to seek employment in trades or 
professions. It will be permitted to few to enjoy a position 
where profits can be earned without self-exertion. Already this 
is felt in most trades ; land cannot, in a state of free com- 
petition, be free from the same wholesome and invigorating 
principle. The truth of this remark is known to all who are 
engaged in trade, and are not possessed of huge capitals ; the 
returns to capital are so small, that it serves only as a help-mate 
to the personal labour of the capitalist. 
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Let the full operation of these changes be felt by the landed 
interest,and it will further become the most formidable antagonist 
to the existing system of law. It may seem strange to attach this 
consequence to the state of things imagined ; but the gentlemen 
who crowd the back benches of the Court of King's Bench, and 
feel the effects of a monopoly which throws all the labour of law 
into the hands of a few leading men, will comprehend the sound- 
ness of the deduction. * 

The first labour-market which those of the landed interest 
who are unfit for agricultural 1 pursuits are likely to resort to, 
is the law. Its connexion with official appointment, the rank 
it holds in the prevalent notions of respectability, have already 
determined ill-provisioned younger sons to resort to it ; it is not 
trade, they flatter themselves, but honorary — professional. 
With what result this thronging to the law labour-market has 
been followed, the appearance of the said back rows of the 
Court of King’s Bench in term time will determine. 

If local courts were established not inferior in dignity to those 
at Westminster, whither all suitors should resort, without dis- 
tinction of value of suit, whether one pound or five or ten, fifty, 
or five hundred, and the whole superintended by one sole pre- 
siding couit of Appeal, the lawyeis would be spread over the 
whole land, and all who know how tirade has profited by distri- 
bution, will confess the inevitable result in the case of the law. 

When the sources of emolument, — the army, navy, and official 
employments, — upon which the landed interesthave depended, are 
closed to them, or confined to a narrower limit (which, by 
reform's help, they will be), the wants of the overstocked 
law-market will secure reforms, which the labours of the 
benevolent philosopher for half a century have been unable to 
accomplish. 

The law labour-market filled, as soon it must be, by competi- 
tion, other markets will be sought by those who pride them- 
selves on their aristocracy. 

Some will quit the land for other countries, there to become 
agriculturists. Instead of the East Indies, which formerly 
provided an outlet for the younger sons of great houses, the 
Cauadas, New South Wales, and colonies yet unheard of, will 
draw off the overloaded population of the higher, as well as of 
the poorer classes. There they will raise food to exchange for 
those productions of the mother country, to which their habifs ii\ 
infancy have formed their tastes. 

When they reflect on the system of exclusion of their ances- 
tors, how will they deride the folly which for selfish purposes 
both checked the natural occupation of the starving people, who 
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would elsewhere have raised food, the universal currency with 
which to pay for other productions, — and, with the same ruthless 
policy, would deprive their starving fellows at home of the means 
of finding a market for those productions, that one class alone 
might live in luxury, while all around were destitute and so 
short-sighted, as all selfishness is and ever was, that they were 
content lo bear the burden of a heavy contribution in poor’s rate, 
to mitigate the mischief, — to sanction and support, with might 
and main, every abuse, such as tithes, which hurt them in a thou- 
sand degrees more than their fellow-countrymen, or as the public 
extravagance, which burthened them with continual exactions,— 
and above all, so to limit trade, commerce, and therewith profes- 
sional employment, that their imprisoned shoots could find no 
spot or position where to obtain the means of subsistence, 

A century hence, this selfish and self-destroying policy will be 
the wonder of posterity ; and when fools talk of the wisdom of 
ancestry, as fools must ever exist, this monument of the wisdom 
of our day will be scornfully pointed at as the overwhelming 
proof of it. 

In the catalogue of mischiefs which beset the condition of 
the landed interest, and are the fruits of their own imprudence, 
or may be averted by their own care, their system of education 
is not the least piominent. 

It must not be laid to their charge that they neglect the 
proper methods of training up their children to the peculiar 
requisites of their future career. This seems to be the especial 
object of their care. Expense does not necessarily imply the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Men with most bare means of subsist- 
ence, and in circumstances which offered the most powerful 
obstacles to the acquisition of knowledge, have acquired it even 
iu a larger degree than their most favoured competitors. The 
expenditure of many hundieds a year, such as the custom of our 
universities has established among their students, is not de- 
manded for that purpose. Many instances of exception to the 
ordinary extravagance, demonstrate the total absence of all such 
necessity. But the rationale of this seemingly unnecessary out- 
lay, is found in the habits of life for which the aristocracy are 
designed ; and it must be confessed, that the course of dis- 
cipline is adapted in the most skilful manner to the end proposed. 

As the whole community is interested in the welfare, physical 
and* moral, of every class, it may, without impertinence, be 
inquired whether the exoibitant revenues which our aristocracy 
claim to be raised for them out of the industry of the community, 
are in any higher degree go6d for them, than beneficial to the 
public. 
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If it be found that the wealth thus relinquished by the rest 
of the society, injures the general body by introducing the 
taint of bad influences, there is the same reason for interference 
a* in many cases, where the legislature, that is, the aiisto- 
tocracy, have interfered to control and regulate the habits of 
the other classes. f 

If in addition to this, it be found that it injures the particular 
class on whom the receipt <)f it is inflicted, the case further be- 
comes one for private charity and individual humanity to set 
about removing. 1 

All the intelligence of the country has for many years been 
alive to the bad moral influences of the universities. What 
knowledge they ensure, is comparatively worthless ; what habits 
they permit to thrive under their discipline, are often the seeds 
of all worthlessness. These universities have been fostered in 
their mischievous qualities by the nfts-bestowed wealth of the rich. 
The expenses at the University rarely cover the whole cost. 
For years afterwards, a course of extravagance multiplies the 
evil, until perhaps a father or family is ruined, and the provision 
for brothers and sisters taken away. A life of penury is to be 
borne, as the penalty of a youth of extravagance ; and families are 
ruined by the folly of one worthless person, who but for the 
pernicious education of his class, might have been an ornament 
to society. This picture is not overcharged. Professional men 
everywhere will attest its accuracy, and moreover, can tell how 
those high-spirited men who began their careci the cited models 
of honour and independence, have become mean-spirited, penu- 
rious, and ready, if not eager, to seize every advantage which 
the chicanery of the law, or the most abandoned agents, will 
help them to grasp. 

Independently of the removal of evils, by the landlords self- 
created, advantages beyond all computation great are to be 
found in the geneial match of improvement, to winch the landed 
interest have at all times been the most formidable obstacle. As 
they originally opposed the improvement «of roads, because 
they contended that the monopoly of the maiket which some 
of them held would be destroyed, they would now, despite the 
advantages which expeiience lias shown to b&t^c lesult, with- 
stand the introduction of lail-roads ; arguing that fewer horses 
will be used, and therefore less produce demanded for their con- 
sumption. To keep a livery stable is beggarly ; but oat$— % 
should have their way in parliament. Tethered by their exclu- 
sive interests, it is in vain to hope these men can comprehend 
the general interests of the whole ’ community. Why lias not 
the laud resounded with the outcry of the indignation which 
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the -rejection of the Birmingham Railway Bill by the Lords 
ought to have excited ? Purely because whatever support was 
given to the measure, came chiefly from the fear of displeasing 
constituents, but the rejection was desired by the narrow sym- 
pathy of the men of the class. In another year, the rejection 
of such a measure by the Lords, ought to be met, and will be 
met, by the same spirit of determination that met the rejection 
of the Reform Bill. . s 

In the neighbourhood of London, the land yields two crops of 
some sorts of pioduce, and the rent or landlord's share is 
increased proportionably. If the means of transit from one part 
of the kingdom to the other were facilitated by rail-roads, the 
same kind of benefit would be extended throughout the land ; yet 
relatively, the inhabitants who have a vicinity to markets and 
towns, would have the same advantage as now. With the increase 
of the share of the remote district, would that of the nearer district 
increase. But there is a blindness which will not see; and how 
can it be expected tliat. they should be able to calculate, whose 
schooling has gone little beyond counting the feet of a hexa- 
meter verse. 

' It is scarcely possible to conceive to what limits a nation pos- 
sessing so large a body of ingenious, enterprising, and industrious 
men as our own, might be enabled to extend its improvements if 
the obstacles of exclusive interest were removed. The retrospect 
of a few short years has shown its progress in spite of them, and if 
the excluding classes could understand events, they would not 
fail to be reminded of the man who cut open his goose to find 
the golden eggs. For never man committed such folly as have 
the landed interest; hugging with fond embrace their own 
ugly children of evil, they have gone on year after year sanction- 
ing lavish public expenditure, unjust taxation, resisting the 
amelioration of the laws of real property, defending the church 
and its offspring the tithes, aiding and abetting the monopolies 
of the Bank and East India Company, and, in short, protecting 
all whose exclusive spirit gave them a claim to fellow-feeling. ( 
The bubble has burst, the golden eggs have vanished, and the 
rural gentry are beginning to doubt the stability of their po- 
sition, and to turn upon their former friends. 

The result will depend upon the firmness and unanimity and 
co-operation of Reformers. Attack this fortress of corruption 
and exclusion. Carry this, and the garrison will march out 
with youv— drums beating, colours flying, — to the battle against 
all other abuses. They are good fellows in the main, fierce 
enemies and* hearty friends/ Let us win them to our side, by 
beating them thoroughly. 
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Akt. VIII . — Question medico- legale sur Visolement des alicnis. Par 
M. Esquirol. — Paris. 8vo. pp. 83. 1832. 

TN October last, M. Esquirol, a French physician, pre- 
sented to the Institute a memoir upon the 'insulation’ ot 
persons afflicted with insanity, but not yet declared insane by 
the decision of any court of justice. 

In 1819, a professional memoir of JM. Esquirol, read at the 
academy of sciences in Palis, attracted much attention. He 
lias since been actively engaged in the care and cure of insane 
persons ; so that his testimony is produced after the additional 
experience of fifteen years. The present treatise is a brief state- 
ment of sentiments little varying from those of the author’s early 
years. 

The restraint of a man’s free will, of bis pfersofi, or property, 
says M. Esquirol, is so great an intrusion upon common right, 
that the neglect of all governments exactly to specify the cases 
in which an insane individual may be subjected to such restraint, 
and how it shall be exercised, is very surprising. Much has 
bet n done to guard couits from passing erroneous judgments in 
cases of insanity; but legislation Iras' been almost exclusively 
directed towards preventing the insane from disturbing the 
public peace, and towards protecting their estates from dilapi- 
dation. The health of patients, and their personal freedom, have 
received little attention. Long before a judgment of insanity is 
sought by a family, or by the officers of justice, or declared by 
the tribunals, an individual is deprived of liberty, and sent to a 
mad-house, in order either to be placed out of the way of harm 
from his own violence, or that he may receive the benefit of 
medical care, which he would reject if at large. 1 he laws have 
left a blank still remaining to be supplied for this period, and 
for the time that elapses from the first symptoms ot madness 
being perceived, until the judgment of insanity is pronounced. 
Whether this defect in the laws has arisen from mere negligence, 
or from the 1 extreme difficulty of devising suitable provision for 
the case, is a point of the first importance to determine. 

The insulation of the insane, consists in withdrawing them from 
all their previous habits, from their usual residence, their family, 
friends, and servants, and in surrounding them with strangers ; 
in entirely changing their mode of life. Its object is to give a 
now direction to the operations of their minds, and a fresh 
current to their feelings. It is the most decisive, and generally 
the most effectual way of curing mental disease. 

The first point for consideration is, 'the effect of this upon the 
insane; the second, the laws upon the subject. If such treat- 
vol. x vm. — Westminster Review. k 
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ment be indispensable to the permanent cure of such patients, 
laws should be passed to authorize it. If medical art does not 
prescribe it in all cases, but only in some, the law should 
authorize it only under certain restrictions. 

This is an important question ; for in France alone there are 
more than fifteen thousand individuals deprived of their civil 
and political rights, and of their personal freedom, without 
express legal authority. On their 'behalf, it is good to inquire, 
what experience teaches as to (he necessity and use of insula- 
tion. 

The ancients appreciated the advantage of a special mode of 
treating mental disease. In their writings, are found excellent 
precepts in regard to the place of abode, and the moral and 
intellectual regimen proper for the insane. Among the moderns, 
Cullen insisted upon the necessity of insulating such patients, of 
separating them from relations and friends. Willis, so famous 
for his success in the first attack of George III, had the 
furniture of the king’s rooms changed, the courtiers and other 
servants replaced by new attendants. lie asserts that the insane 
who weie brought from the continent for his advice, were more 
frequently cured than his countrymen, who did not travel. 
Pinel, in his celebrated treatise on insanity, which is his noblest 
title to the admiration and gratitude of mankind, assigns the 
principle of insulation as the foundation of every rational plan for 
curing mental disease. Indeed all the Ftench, English, and 
German physicians who have devoted themselves exclusively 
to the study of madness, are unanimous upon the utility of the 
practice. 

Facts support the soundness of these opinions. In large 
mud-houses, some patients are met with who recover their 
reason for the time they quit home, and relapse immediately 
upon returning. Abandoned to themselves, and resuming their 
old habits, they fall into excesses ; they meet with vexations, 
and are tormented by what they see around them; they shrink 
from the duties, the restraints of ordinary life, and from the 
hustle of business. A thousand cares and sources of uneasiness 
overwhelm them ; a thousand fancies, and a thousand various 
feelings, elevate or depress them, and bring on delirium. 

M. Esquirol says, that he has seen at the Salp6triere, several 
women, who could preserve their reason only in the hospital, 
and who begged earnestly to be received again, as a few days 
passed With their families threatened to produce relapses. 
Some of them returned in time to prevent the access of delirium ; 
others delayed their return, and could not escape the calamity 
they anticipated with so much correctness. 
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The powers of sensibility in the insane, are misdirected. 
These unfortunate beings, have but irregular and consequently 
painful relations with the eternal world. Every thing wounds 
them, and every thing is hateful to them. In perpetual opposi- 
tion with all about them, they quickly acquire a persuasion, that 
everything conspires to do them injury. Not comprehending 
what is said to them, unable^ to seize the reasonings addressed 
to them, they suspect that eve^y one means to deceive them. 
They take amiss the most affectionate language, and the most 
discreet counsel. Address them in the frankest, kindest, 
manner, and they will mistake your language for irony, or gross 
provocation. In short, they take the tenderest attention almost 
for hostility. The regimen and restraint essential in their con- 
dition, and which must be enforced by every possible means, 
appear to them to be persecutions, irritating and insupport- 
able in proportion to the degree in which they may be con- 
tradicted. 

The heart of the insane man feeds on mistrust. He is agitated 
by whatever occurs. So great is his timidity, that he is alarmed 
at the approach of the most harmless of his fellow men. Hence 
springs his conviction, that all the world are bent upon vilifying 
and tormenting him ; and this conviction consummates his moral 
ruin. This symptomatic spirit of distrust is observable even in 
the boldest maniacs. When increased by injudicious treatment, 
it increases with the progress of the malady. It may be dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar expression, particularly obvious in 
those afflicted with melancholy, and with idiocy, when in this 
last case intelligence is not utterly obliterated. 

The excess of mistrust is peculiar to weak minds. It 
characteiises those whose understanding is but little developed. 
The husbandman is more suspicious than the inhabitant of the 
town; the old, than men in the prime of life; and beyond all 
comparison, the least; suspicious are the men of genius, the 
learned, and the scientific ; so true is it that cultivated minds 
and enlarged understandings acquire a moral superiority over 
ordinary men, whom therefore they need not fear. 

From mistrust, the insane soon pass to dread or hate; and 
under the influence of these two passions, they repulse relatives 
and friends, and throw themselves into the arms of strangers, 
appealing to them for protection, and ready to abandon home * 
and family under their guidance. With such feeling? an affec- 
tionate son, whose whole happiness before lay in living with his 
mother, and in listening to his fathet’s admonitions, will if kept 
at home, become persuaded that all were conspiring to disgust 
him with that home in order to get rid of him ; he will sink into 
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the deepest despair, and rush upon self-destruction for relief. 
In a like case, an attached friend may flatter himself, that his 
persevering, personal care, will contribute to restore an insane 
companion to health. The very attentions prompted by friend- 
ship, will be taken by the patient as proof that his friend has 
joined the conspiracy against him. 

In such cases nothing but insulation can lead to cure. 

The necessity of separating maniacs from their friends and 
from home, is equally evident. r They are extremely sensitive ; 
all their physical and moral impressions irritate them ; and the 
anger of delirium is furious madness. They abandon themselves 
to the most violent excesses. They impute to a spirit of oppres- 
sion, the restraint to which they are necessarily subjected ; and 
the dearest friends who take any share in preparing those re- 
straints, are held by them as among their greatest enemies. 

The insane arc generally conscious of their state, and rarely 
lose the recollection of the past. They call to mind whatever 
occurred upon their being first attacked, their irregularities, their 
vehemence of language and conduct. Their feelings of remorse 
are strengthened by sight of the scenes in which those things 
took place, and of those who unhappily witnessed them. Many 
become self-accusers, they believe their friends condemn them. 
One will go frantic at the sight of his wife, whom he thinks he 
has ill-used. Another is in a phrenzy in the presence of the friend 
whose ruin he thinks he has caused. When the fit first came 
on, probably the powers of digestion were deranged and the 
palate out of order. Consequently food of all kind had an ill 
taste, and they suspected that those then about them meant to 
poison them. Ultimately, therefore, they aie furious or alarmed 
at the very sight of their relatives. 

The recollection of events which occurred before the insane 
were attacked, greatly influences them. In fact they are per- 
petually dwelling upon former circumstances ; upon past scenes; 
their early studies ; the object of their tender affections ; and 
upon deceased friends. Hence they are deeply moved by similar 
c ircumstances when they happen to occur ; and hence their 
hatred of those who may have injured them, is extremely strong, 
and even of persons who resemble their former persecutors. 
Having also a perception of the evil they thus cause, their disease 
is increased by witnessing the unhappiness of relatives. The 
tears which a mother, a wife, or a son, cannot always restrain, 
deeply affect the melancholic. Some have been known to betray 
increased irritation at the anxiety with which the dearest re- 
latives laboured to alleviate their sufferings. ‘ Oh my mother 
how you teazeme! I shall never get better while I am near 
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i/on, 9 a melancholic patient used to answer to the questions of 
his parent, when she asked him how he was, and whether ho 
had followed the directions of his physician. 

Having proved how much the insane need insulation, it remains, 
continues M. Esquirol, to demoustiate its beneficial effects, and 
the inquiry will continue to show that a close connexion exists 
between the intellect and the feelings, a connexion never 
absolutely lost even in the insane. Everybody has experienced 
that indescribable sinking of tHe heart, which overcomes us when 
suddenly cut off from our accustomed occupations and what is 
dear to us. The same thing occurs to the insulated insane. 
Withdrawn from previous influences, they feel a sudden 
amazement which checks the delirium, and directs their intellect 
in the natural line suggested by the new circumstances. These 
new circumstances producing new ideas, break the vicious chain 
of ideas which characterizes their disease. The novelty of 
what is now before them, attracts, fixes, or excites their attention, 
which in turn rouses their understanding ; and if the illusions of 
the senses are not destroyed, the influence of them is 
at least suspended for a time. Being unacquainted with the 
persons with whom they arc suddenly associated, not knowing 
what to think, to hope, or to fear, from the strangers with whom 
however they must now live, the poor patients endeavour to 
ascertain the character of their companions, in order to be on 
good terms with them. The first effect Lhercfoie of insulation is 
to render an insane person more calm, and sometimes reasonable ; 
and this effect continues as long as the now impressions last. 
To the observant physician too, these first moments of insulation 
are valuable ; it is there that in some cases cure is begun. 

The privations which insulation imposes, give lise to 
moral phenomena most important in reference to the means 
of cure. The intensity of desire to see again an absent 
object of the affections, has been felt by all. The same 
feeling is observable in the insulated insane. The absence 
of those who, during the malady, had become indifferent or 
objects of dislike, awakens the old affections which had been 
enfeebled, extinguished, or perverted, and substitutes new 
desires for the society of the absent, in the place of the prejudices 
and distrusts engendered by disease. During insulation ennui 
becomes an active passion which produces a beneficial rractioy 
upon the thoughts and feelings of the insane. When ennui 
is not too lasting, when it is not too profound, it awakens 
the usual wish to change an unpleasant situation, and gives 
a new and salutary activity to the intellectual and moral 
powers. 
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The insane are generally persuaded that their health is good. 
This induces them to reject all regimen. Some patients, 
influenced by a desire to torment their friends, do whatever 
will be injurious to themselves, regardless of the entreaties 
of those who wish them to be careful of their health. They 
consider medical advice as absurd, or designing. In such cases 
the members of a family or the domestics, a mother, a sister, 
or a wife, could not be expected to pursue the necessary course 
which strangers would adopt without hesitation. 

Upon five grounds especially, the insulation of the insane is 
important. First, for their own safety, and for that of their 
families and the public ; second, to withdraw them from the 
influence of the external circumstances which produced the 
madness ; third, to overcome their resistance to the means of 
cure; fourth, to subject them to a suitable course of treatment ; 
and* fifth, to bring them back to their ordinary stale of mind 
and conduct. 

No doubt can exist upon the subject of absolute maniacs ; 
but it has the appearance of hardship to take from the bosom 
of their families those who are subject only to partial madness. 
Experience however proves, that few' are cured at home, but 
many more when removed* It is also objected that commu- 
nication with patients similarly afflicted must contribute to 
create and fix bad habits in the insane ; an objection that will 
be abandoned on reflecting upon the great want of sensibility 
in these patients to what is passing around them. Unques- 
tionably insulation may in some cases prove injurious. No 
human contrivance is perfect. These imperfections however 
only suggest the necessity of discretion in its application, and 
experienced physicians will know how to forbid it when likely 
to be dangerous. A merely delirious patient must not be 
insulated ; and when the tendency of a diseased mind is towards 
self-destruction, such a course might be fatal. In various other 
cases of insanity it w'ould be equally improper, if the malady 
is partial, or temporary ; if it is only directed to particular 
objects; if it is not attended with violence, or with sentiments 
of dislike to known friends ; if it is unconnected with all 
domestic circumstances ; if no domestic causes of irritation 
exist ; if the fortune or life of the patient or of the family, will 
not be exposed to inconvenience ; or finally, if he does not 
fesist the means of cure, insulation may be useful, but is far 
from being indispensable. If the patient has preserved a great 
degree of intelligence, and is much attached to his family, a 
separation from them might be very injurious. There is 
nothing to hope from the insulation of idiots ; but it is proper to 
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keep them safe from accidents, and to protect them from insult 
when at large, as well as lo keep them out of the hands of 
designing people. Almost all poor insane persons ought to be 
removed from their families, whose distressed circumstances 
render care impossible. When love, jealousy, or iuordinate 
pride have caused the disease, insulation is proper ; and in all 
cases temporary trials of removal from home may prove bene- 
ficial. \ 

It is hard to decide how long insulation should last. Relapses 
are unhappily frequent upon too sudden release. Indeed it is 
clear that the risk of danger is less in too prolonged, than in 
too short separation from friends. Some patients are found 
on recovery to dread the effort of returning home ; but gene- 
rally they aie exceedingly anxious to go. 

Experience shows that in all diseases the time of convalescence 
is more or less long ; nevertheless the convalescent insane patient 
is often recklessly exposed to all kinds of imprudence, to irre- 
gularity in diet, to distressing scenes, before the nerves are 
completely strengthened. Those who are acquainted with the 
influence of external objects upon the mind, will readily under- 
stand the risk to which change of habits exposes the insane. 
The first visits received by them either from relatives or friends, 
always make a deep impression ; which is sometimes fatal. 

As on the one hand insulation is not proper for all who are 
afflicted with madness, so also different modes of insulation 
are proper for different cases. The insulation is incomplete 
which leaves the patient in his own house, separating him 
only from his family, friends, and servants ; it is complete when 
he is placed alone in a stranger’s house, and with strange at- 
tendants. The ordinary mode of insulation is that which i* 
at the command of all fortunes, namely, to pla£e the patient in 
an ordinary mad-house. Travelling with relations or friends, 
and still better if with strangers, is a sort of insulation remarkably 
successful in some cases, especially in ca^es of monomania and 
melancholy. M. Esquirol prolongs the time of insulation for the 
convalescent, by advising them to travel, which is the best 
means of confirming their cure. 

The first effect of insulation being to put the patient under 
restraint, unquestionably the law ought to be resorted to in 
order to sanction so important an act, but not to pass a 
judgment of insanity in every case. A judgment would be* 
more injurious than the discretionary power now exercised. In 
1803 or 1804, it was directed in Paris, that no insane person 
should be received into a hospital before a legal judgment 
of insanity should have been passed upon his case. M. Esquirol 
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Hi the lime addressed to the government the following objections 
to the law. 

1. It is diflicult on the first attack to distinguish between 
chronic insanity, and insanity occasioned by a temporary fever. 

2. Immediate insulation is often essential to the safety of the 
patient, of his family, or of strangers. 

3. Insulation alone has proved a certain cure in numerous 
cases, and sometimes a speedy implication of it produces an 
immediate cure. It would therefore be wrong to substitute a 
tedious legal inquiry for invaluable summary treatment. 

4. In cases of madness with lucid intervals, it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient to obtain a new judgment upon each 
recurrence of the disease. 

5. Is a mother, a father, a husband, to be forced to a judgment 
of insanity in the case of a relative, when it is their interest to 
conceal the exit-tence of the disease '! Marriages, partnerships, 
or commercial engagements, are temporarily suspended by a 
transient fit which may he easily cured ; they would be entirely 
dissolved by 1 a judgment, if that should be necessary before 
incdical treatment could be applied to the patient. A melan- 
cholic patient is quite peaceable, but the flightful spectacle 
of his disease would injure his childien and friends. Can it 
then be wrong to separate him from them without a foim of 
adjudication ? 

6. There arc some insane persons so reasonable in appearauce, 
that they must be watched long and very carefully to detect 
disease. They defend their conduct so ingeniously as almost to 
baffle the judges, and the trial of their cases would occupy the 
time that might be devoted to complete a cure. 

7. By articles 490, 491 of the Code, only relations, and wheie 
there are no relations only the government, can place insane 
persons in confinement. But surely a son or a wife who should 
shrink from commencing legal proceedings against a father or 
a husband, ought not to be deprived of the power to tieat the 
one or the other with proper medical care by means of insulation. 

8. There is so general a repugnance to proceeding the length 
of a legal tiiai, that it may be feared the necessity of that step 
before insane persons could be subjected to medical treatment, 
would lead to much neglect, or at least to much delay in resort- 
ing to it. 

With all this, no doubt exists of the necessity of some check 
upon the abuse of the power of relations. It is a well proved 
fact, that upon pretence of insanity persons in perfectly sound 
mind have been shut up. But it is right to consider whether such 
cases have been frequent, and whether no other means of pre- 
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venting their occurrence exists, except that of obtaining judg- 
ment of insanity in a court of justice. 

These observations were addressed to the authorities in 1803 
or 1804, and the proposed* law was not passed. No measures 
have however been yet taken to regulate the treatment of the 
insane from the first appearance of disease until a formal 
judgment may be found necessary. A law for this purpose 
would guard the patient’s IVealth, as the existing law protects 
his fortune. • 

The author states that he had discussed the subject with se* 
veral distinguished statesmen, who admitted the want of such a 
law; but they all shrank from encountering the difficulty of 
framing it. They feared that the interference of the legislature, 
would impede the cure of the diseased, and violate domestic 
feelings. Nevertheless the confusion which now prevails as to 
the steps necessaiy to be taken in order to insulate the insane, the 
precautions in favour of persons falsely pretended to be insane, and 
the means of checking abuse in the management of mad-houses, 
makes it extremely desirable that the legislature sliould examjne 
the subject. The condition of the criminal prisoner, has long 
been a subject of compassion ; and surely an equal commiseration 
ought not to be refused to those who are subject to the deepest 
ot human calamities. In France such a law is the more de- 
sirable, inasmuch as the measures now in force respecting the 
admission of patients into mad-houses, vary according to di- 
versity of situation. In most of the towns of Geimany the cer- 
tificate of a physician in the public service is enough to warrant 
the reception of a patient. In Rngland the certificates of two 
physicians are required, and in the case of the poor the requi- 
sition of the parish officers. 

The objects of a new law for France on the insulation of the 
insane, should be the* health and personal freedom of the patients ; 
since their fortunes and the preservation of the public safety are 
already supposed to »be provided for. In order not to impede 
cures, such a law must interfere with families in the least 
possible degree, that domestic privacy may not be violated, or 
the affections, or even the prejudices, of relations alarmed. It 
must adopt certain simple methods of insulation already in use, 
and extend them. Thus for example, one point should be, that 
no person affected by insanity in any degree should be con- 
fined except upon the certificate of two physicians. In each* 
department the council of health should occasionally visit the 
insane, until a judgment of insanity, is delivered by a competent 
court if found indispensable. The council of health should 
make a report of their visits to the President of the Tribunal of 
First Instance. 
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M. Esquirol ends his treatise somewhat abruptly. He 
would have added to its value, if he had made out all the 
provisions of the Jaw which he so forcibly recommends. In 
the foregoing statement of his opinions, the cases are omitted 
by which Ins opinions arc supported ; many of which are ex- 
ceedingly novel and curious. 
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Art. IX. — Fauna Buieah- Americana, or the /oology of the Northern 
Parts of Biitish America; containing Descriptions of the Objects of 
Natural History collect* d on the late Northern Land Expeditions 
under the command of Captain Sir J. Fiaakland , II. N. Part If, The 
Birds. By Win. Svvainson, Esq., I»\R.S , &c. and J. Richardson, 
M.D,, F.R.S., &c., Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expeditions. 
Published under the Authority of the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State for Colonial Affairs. — London. Murray. 8vo. 1881. 

2. American Ornithology ; or, the Natural History of the Birds of 
the United States. By Alexander Wilson. With a Continuation, 
by C. L. Bonaparte, Prince of Musignano. The Illustrative 
Notes and Life of Wilson by Sir W. Jnrdine, Bart., E.R.S.E., &c.~ 
London. Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnott. 8vo. Three vols. 1882. 

3. Ornithological Biography, or an Account of the Habits of the Birds 
of the United States of America ; at companicd by Descriptions of the 
Objects representid in the Work entitled The Birds of America, and 
interspersed with Delineations of Amerit an Scenery and Manners . By 
J. J. Audubon. F.R.SS.L. & E. &c. — Edinburgh. A. Black. 8vo. 
1831. 

rpiIESE au* the days of Ornithology. Truly its face, as 
-*■ Haji Baba would say, has been whitened in the presence of 
the nation. Great individual merit in the authors, public favour, 
and ministerial patronage, combine to recommend it. The books 
at the head of the article are calculated to suit all complexions 
of students in ornithology. The first is principally addressed to 
that class which delights in classification, and in tracing the 
interminable genealogies of birds. Those too who love to steer 
their bark through the rocks and rapids of a barbarous nomen- 
clature, to which an addition of learned uncouthness could 
scarcely be imparted by even the splendid genius of Humboldt, 
will not fail of considerable gratification ; yet in a degree, it must 
be confessed, infeiior when compared with that derived from some 
former systems. 

But though Mr. Swainson’s terminology is not as popular as 
it might have been, the objections to other schemes of classifi- 
cation are not in theory applicable to his system. Viewed 
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as natural arrangements, most of the others shocked propriety, 
and that love of order so pleasing when not urged with pedantic 
minuteness, by forcing into relation birds seen at a glance to 
belong to different classes ; while, as helps to the memory, 
they frustrated their professed object, and proved an intolerable 
encumbrance. The end which Mr. Swainson proposes is a 
definite and grand one ; and as it is rather the ultimate object 
of ornithology than the meaiVs of studying it, the minutenbss 
it demands seems no more thSn, on his own principles, is 
proper. Whatever may be thought of its practicablenes, there 
can be no doubt that if successful, it would unfold a noble and 
striking view of that part of creation. The proposal to exhibit 
in a (jescending series of nice gradations a vast scheme of 
* circular 9 affinities. 

Fold above fold, a surging maze, 

where even every aberrant group should be reduced to its own 
fixed laws of irregularity, is what demands at least a fair and 
patient consideration from naturalists. 

In estimating, however, the relative importance of this plan to 
the whole subject, there seems the same mistake, or at least 
neglect of the peculiar nature of this, branch of natural his- 
tory, which in other hands had infected with so many per- 
plexities its nomenclature and airangement. Without meaning 
to depreciate the value of such an exhibition of being, in one 
great continuous order, whether of lines or circles, it were well 
that the object and grounds of ornithology were always kept 
in view. This would tend to check those fungi of names and 
unnatural classifications which the best authors are labour- 
ing to remove from its trunk, and by suiting it to its obvious 
purposes, promote that general refinement and humanity which 
it was plainly intended to advance. In truth ornithology is 
essentially popular. It has no abstract principles on the 
one hand, nor has it, like botany, any direct or immediate use. 
Its chief end is to enlarge, sooth, and purify the mind, by 
giving nobler and juster notions of the great author of nature ; 
and, of course, any classification which is not a mere artificial 
help to the memory, is only a part of this. But as it is a branch 
of science eminently fitted to soften and refine the mind, its in- 
fluence, which is powerful, lies much upon the surface. It affords 
a great deal of pleasure terminating in itself, or rather, without 
any direct result beyond that of disposing us to the reception 
of all noble, humane, and generous thoughts. Accordingly it 
addresses itself to all ages, sexes, and conditions. The eye and 
the ear are equally affected by it ; the savage and the scholar, 
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the child and the old man, alike admire the eagle, are delighted 
with the voice of the nightingale, and charmed with the brilliant 
plumage of the humming-bird. It was the same four thousand 
years ago. Men gaze now at the * peacock and the ostrich/ as 
they did in the time of Job, and marvel at the migrations 
of the ‘ hawk/ For the greatest portion of the pleasure it 
communicates, no previous knowledge is requisite. Without 
any aid from classification, we ar/ arrested by the appearance of 
the eagle in the sky, and admire the strength of his flight ; the 
whole scene is animated by his presence, and the soul, as always 
happens from viewing the noble works of nature, unconsciously 
acquires a relish for everything that is great. Without any 
knowledge of the structure or arrangement of birds, the farmer, 
in the serene cool of the morning, or 

* The deep twilight’s purple charm/ 

hears their concert ascend to heaven, and feels a true piety fall 
like the dew around him upon his heart. If to be conducted to 
the loftiest ideavS by this branch, requires any beyond the 
rudest knowledge of system, then the greatest poets, who have 
drawn so many affecting images fiotn it, are inferior in 
elevation of thought to every naturalist who can run through 
two or three hundred genera and species. But how immense a 
field of delight, instruction, and piety, lies in the simple de- 
scription of the lives, habits, and migrations o‘f Birds, and the 
most obvious parts of their wonderful structure, and what noble 
ideas may be received of the variety, extent, and beauty of the 
creation, with little or no help from system, is evident from the 
books that have been cited. To dwell at length oil its human- 
izing influence is unnecessary. Wilson says, with his usual truth 
of observation, 4 1 cannot but think that an intercourse with those 
innocent little warblers is favourable to delicacy of feeling and 
sentiments of humanity ; for I have observed the rudest and 
most savage softened into benevolence while contemplating the 
inoffensive manners of these interesting little creatures/ It 
may however be briefly observed, with what care as it were 
nature has surrounded the study, in addition to its owu intrinsic 
recommendations, with so mucli of what is beautiful and noble. 
In the gloom, silence, and depth of the forest alone, how many 
elements of sublimity are there. And whether the ostrich be 
pursued on the boundless Pampas, the condor observed among 
the Andes, the eagle on the shores of the Mississippi, or the 
smaller species amidst the curtains of brilliant flowers that adorn 
a tropical forest, all the associations are grand, and when re- 
flected, as they ought to be, by the descriptions of a good 
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ornithologist, communicate their colour to the feelings of the 
reader. 

* Within the Arctic Circle the woods arc silent during the bright 
light of noon day ; but towards midnight, when the sun travels near 
the horizon, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, the concert 
commences and continues till six or seven in the morning. Even in 
these remote regions, the mistakes of those naturalists who have 
asserted that the feathered tribeSkof America are devoid of harmony, 
might be fully disproved. Indeed* the transition is so sudden, from 
the perfect repose, the death-like silence, of an Arctic winter, to the 
animated bustle of summer, — the trees spread their foliage with such 
agreeable accession of feathered songsters to swell the chorus, — their 
plumage as gay and unimpaired as when they enlivened the deep 
green forests of tropical climes, — that the return of a northern spring 
excites in the mind a deep feeling of the beauties of the season, a sense 
of the bounty and providence of the supreme being, which is cheaply 
purchased by the tedium of nine months of winter. The most verdant 
lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, the most beautiful productions 
of art, fail in producing that exhilaration and joyous buoyancy of mind 
which we have experienced in tracing the wilds of Arctic America, 
when their snowy cohering has just been replaced by an infant, but 
\igorous vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller to refrain at 
such moments from joining his aspirations to the song which every 
creature around is pouring forth to the gscat Creator.’ — Fauna B. A . 
p. 178 . 

It is not meant by the above remarks, to deny the uses 
of classification, which have already been admitted, but simply 
to keep before the view, that even the very best system is 
only a part, and that by no means the largest one, of the 
pleasure or utility to which a knowledge of birds contributes. 
Indeed it is fast finding its level. Some of the best recent 
works are giving to the whole subject the popular air that suits it. 
Nor has the nomenclature quite escaped. The French have, 
with inhuman common sense, begun to make it intelligible, and 
the example will probably be followed on this side the channel. 
Tt will not indeed bo easy to dislodge an enemy ensconced 
behind such rocks as Plutijrhyncus Lcucophaius , Ali/vago Ocfi- 
rocephalm , Myiothera Melanotlwrax, Pipra Prythrocephala , 
Sarcoramphus Californiums , Coccy gilts Erythrophthabnus ; but 
the tirailleurs of our neighbours are enterprising, and though 
no doubt the Gieat Carolina Wren will cut a poor figure, * shorn 
of his beams/ when he has lost the title of Troglodytes 
Ludovicianus, as will the Caprimulgus Vocifcrus reduced to Whip- 
poor-Will,— the reader probably wishes them success. Mr. 
Vigors fomplains of this Gallic innovation, and attributes it to 
some dream of universal empire. Hut a sounder reason may be 
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found. It is hard to condemn a course which removes one of 
the most repulsive parts of ornithology, and thereby contributes 
to spread pleasure, knowledge, and refinement among thirty 
millions of people. The improvement of a nation is of more 
weight than the inconvenience which may be occasioned to a 
few learned foreigners ; and if an acquaintance with so beautiful 
and noble a branch of creation, has, as few will doubt, a strong 
tendency to advance such improvement, every step towards 
rational nomenclature and order ought to be applauded. 

The Fauna is as free from the evils of terminology, as perhaps 
could easily have been expected under a vicious system. A 
good deal also of popular matter, chiefly extracted, has been 
scattered through it, and the accompanying drawings are excel- 
lent. The application of any part of the public money to 
purposes of public utility and national civilization, demands 
acknowledgment. 

The next is Wilson's work, in an enlarged and improved form, 
with well-executed drawings. Of Wilson, the poor Paisley 
weaver, pedlar, and American ornithologist, or of his book, 
to speak in praise were superfluous. At the moment of its 
appearance, it was stamped with universal approbation, nor 
is that opinion likely to be reversed. He touched nothing that 
he did not adorn. The most unpromising subject grows inter- 
esting under his hands. Some curious unnoticed habit, some 
striking incident connected with it, or some reflection of simple 
beauty, continually charms the reader. But what is most 
pleasing, is his true love of nature, and flowing from this, a 
healthy kindliness of feeling which renders it impossible for any 
person to read his book, without conceiving a personal regard for 
himself. There are several very pleasing traits of disposition 
in these volumes, lu one of his letters he says, 

‘Oncof my boys caught a mouse in school a few (Jays ago, and directly 
inarched up to me with his prisoner. 1 set about drawing it that same 
evening ; and all the while the pantings of its little heart shewed it to 
be in the most extreme agonies of fear. I had intended to kill it, in 
order to fix it in the claws of a stuffed owl, but happening to spill a 
few drops of water near where it was tied, it lapped it up with such 
eagerness, and looked in my face with such an eye of supplicating 
terror, as perfectly overcame me. 1 immediately untied it, and restored 
it to life and liberty. The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while 
the fire and instruments of torment are preparing, could not be more 
severe than the sufferings of that poor mouse, and insignificant as the 
object was, I felt at that moment the sweet sensations that mercy 
leaves on the mind when she triumphs over cruelty/ 

In short, for accurate observation, clear and eloquent descrip- 
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tion, united to a true benevolence of feeling, he may perhaps be 
said to have been unrivalled, until Mr, Audubon appeared. This 
author has also sprung at once into popularity. He belongs 
to the same school as Wilson. Both Reflect nature just as they 
saw her, without distorting her by theories, or oppressing and 
disfiguring her by savage terms. They have equal vividness of 
description and healthiness of tone ; but Audubon seems to have 
more breadth, and Wilson n\>re dignity of manner. A peculiar 
feature in Mr. Audubon’s book us, that he has mingled with the 
accounts of birds several delightful sketches of the country and 
the people. 

But tne reader should have an opportunity of forming his own 
judgment on these points : and in selecting extracts, it is natural 
to turn first to the eagle*. Here is Wilson’s description of the 
Bald Eagle, the armorial emblem of the United States. 

‘This bird has been long known to naturalists, being common to 
both continents, and occasionally met with from a very high northern 
latitude, to the borders of the torrid zone, but chiefly in the vicinity 
of the sea, and along the shores and cliffs of our lakes and large 
livers. Formed by natuie for braving the severest cold; feeding 
equally on the produce of the sea, and of the land ; possessing powers 
of flight capable of outstripping even the tempests themselves ; unawed 
by anything but man $ and from the ethereal heights to which he 
soars, looking abroad, at one glance, on an immeasurable expanse of 
forests, fields, lakes and ocean, deep below him, he appear* indifferent 
to the little localities of change of seasons ; as in a few minutes he 
can pass from summer to winter, from the lower to the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence descend 
at will to the torrid or the arctic legions of the eaith. He is therefore 
found at all seasons in the countries lie inhabits ; but prefers such 


* Some may be offended at this. € A change has come over the spirit of 
the dream 9 in ccitain naturalists. They me abo\e admiring the lion or the 
eagle. Thus a writer in the Lihiaiy of Entertaining Knowledge, looks 
down on all who attribute superior magnanimity or courage to the lion ; 
and at the same time quotes passages fiom Barrow and Pringle which con- 
fute himself. Another author, running info extremes, affirms that the eagle 
is not to he disliked for any of his habits, because they are natural ones , and 
yet he abuses the vulture for his, though they are probably just as natural 
in him as in the king of birds. These things are scarcely woith mention- 
ing, but it is evident men like the one bird and dislike the other, because they 
cannot help it. And they will continue to do so, until their noses and eyes 
are altered. The author last alluded to, was right in the case of the vulture, 
because his sense of smelling was stronger than hU philosophy. People in * 
all ages, have agreed to admire the eagle, not for his killing weaker hiids, 
but for the nolue beauty of his form, the brightness of his eye, the strength 
of his flight, the courage with which he defends himself when wounded, 
and the proud obstinacy with which lie resists all attempts at domestica- 
tion. 
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places as have been mentioned above, from the great partiality he has 
for fish/ 

* In procuring these he displays, in a very singular manner, the 
genius and energy of ln9 character, which is fierce, contemplative, 
daring and tyrannical $ attributes not exerted but on particular occa- 
sions 5 but when put forth, overpowering all opposition. Elevated 
on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, lie seems calmly to contem- 
plate the motions of the various feathe/ed tribes that pursue their busy 
avocations below j the snow-white Gulls slowly winnowing the air 5 the 
busy Tring© coursing along the sands ; trains of Ducks streaming 
over the surface 5 silent and watchful Cranes, intent and wading ; 
clamorous Crows, and all the winged multitudes that subsist by the 
bounty of this vast liquid magazine of nature. High overall these 
hovers one, whose action instantly arrests all his attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing, and sudden suspension in air, he knows him 
to be the Fish-Hawk , settling over some devoted victim of the deep. 
His eye kindles at the sight, and balancing himself, with half-opened 
wings, on the branch, he watches the result. Down, rapid as an 
arrow from heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, the 
roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surge foam around. At this moment the eager looks of the Eagle 
are all ardour ; and levelling his neck for flight, he sees the Fish-Hawk 
once more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air 
with screams of exultation. These are the signal for our hero, who. 
launching into the air, instantly gi\es cliacc, and soon gains on the 
Fish-Hawk, each cxeits his utmost to mount above the other, display- 
ing in these rencontres the most elegant and sublime aerial evolutions. 
The unincumbered Eagle rapidly advances, and is just on the point of 
reaching his opponent, when with a sudden scream probably of 
despair and honest execration, the latter drops, his fish j the Eagle 
poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the 
water, and hears hi» ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods/— 
Wilson, Vol. ii. p. Oik 

To make a fair estimate of Mr. Audubon’s description, the 
difficulty of touching the subject after so admiiable a picture 
must be borne in mind. 

* To give you, kind reader, some idea of the nature of this bird, per- 
mit me to place you on the Mississippi, on which you may float gently 
along, while approaching winter brings millions of water-fowl on 
whistling wings, from the countries of the north, to seek a milder 
climate in which to sojourn for a season. The Eagle is seen perched, 
in an erect attitude, on the highest summit of the tallest tree by the 
margin of the broad stream ♦ Hus glistening but stern eye looks over 
the vast expanse. He listens attentively to every sound that comes to 
his quick ear from afar, glancing now and then on the earth beneath, 
lest even the light tread of the fawn may pass unheard. His mate is 
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perched on the opposite side, and should all be tranquil and silent, 
warns him by a cry to continue patient. At this well known call, the 
male partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body a little down- 
wards, and answers to her voice in tones not unlike the laugh of a 
maniac. The next moment, he resumes his erect attitude, and again 
all around is silent. Ducks of many species, the Teal, the Widgeon, the 
Mallard and others, are seen passing with great rapidity, and follow- 
ing the course of the current \ but the Eagle heeds them not : they arc 
at that time beneath his attention. The next moment, however, the 
wild trumpet-like sound of a yet distant but approaching Swan is 
heard. A shriek from the female Eagle comes across the stream,— 
for, kind reader, she is fully as alert as her mate. The latter suddenly 
shakes the whole of his body, and with a few touches of his bill, aided 
by the action of his cuticular muscles, arranges his plumage in an 
instant. The snow-white bird is now in sight : her long neck is 
stretched forward, her eye is on the watch, vigilant as that of her 
enemy $ her large wings seem with difficulty to support the weight of 
her body, although they flap incessantly. So irksome do her exertions 
seem, that her very legs are spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her 
flight. She approaches, however. The Eagle has marked her for his 
prey. As the Swan is passing the dreaded pair, starts from his perch, 
in full preparation for the chase, the male bird, with an awful scream, 
that to the Swan’s ear brings more terror than the report of the large 
duck-gun/ 

f Now is the moment to witness the display of the Eagle’s powers. 
He glides through the air like a falling stifr, and, like a flash of light- 
ning, comes upon the timorous quarry, which now, in agony and despair, 
seeks, by various manoeuvres, to elude the grasp of his cruel talons. 

It mounts, doubles, and willingly would plunge into the stream, were 
it not prevented by the Eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge 
that by such a stratagem the Swan might escape him, forces it to 
remain in the air by attempting to strike it with his talons from beneath. 
The hope of escape is soon given up by the Swan. It has already 
become much weakened, and its strength fails at the sight of the 
courage and swiftness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape, when the ferocious Eagle strikes with his talons the under side 
of its wing, and with unresisted power forces the bird to fall in a 
slanting direction upon the nearest shore.* — Audubon . p, 160. 

But let Franklin’s character of the bald eagle be heard, and 
his preference of the turkey as the national blazon. 

* For my own part I wish the bald eagle had not been chosen as the 
representative of our country 5 he is a bird of bad moral character j 
he docs not get his living honestly j you may have seen him perched 
on some dead tree, where too lazy to fish for himself he watches the , 
labours of the fishing-hawk, and when that diligent bird has at length 
taken a fish, and is bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate 
and youn{* ones, the bald eagle pursues and takes it from him. With 
all this injustice, he is never in good case, but like those among men 

vol. xvn u — Westminster lieview . 1 
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who live by sharping and robbing, he is generally poor and often very 
lousy. Besides he is a rank coward $ the little kingbird not bigger 
than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and drives him out of the district. 
He is therefore by no means a proper emblem for the brave and honest 
Cincinnati of America, who have driven all the king-birds from our 
country 5 though exactly lit for that order of knights whom the French 
call chevaliers d' \nduslrie . 1 am on this account not displeased, that 
the figure is not known as the bald eagle, but looks more like a 
turkey. For in truth the turkey is, in comparison, a much more 
respectable bird, aud withal a true onginal native of America. Eagles 
have been found in all countries, but the turkey was peculiar to ours. 
He is besides (though a little vain and silly J tis true; but not the worse 
emblem for that) a bird of courage, and would not hesitate to attack 
a grenadier of the British guards, who should presume to invade his 
farm yard with a red coat on.* 

As the drawing of a bird possesses a greater interest when it 
is repiesented in some of its usual haunts, it is with much pro* 
priety that Mr. Audubon has given sketches of the most striking 
parts of American scenery. A flood on the Mississippi is an 
occasion of great rejoicing to the eagle and other birds of prey, 
and there is accordingly a description of that magnificent 
* feature.’ 

€ It will easily be imagined what a wonderful spectacle must present 
itself to the eye of the traveller, who for the first time views the 
enormous mass of waters, collected from the vast central regions of 
our continent, booming along, turbid and swollen to overflowing, in 
the broad channels of the Mississippi and Ohio, the latter of which has 
a course of more than a thousand miles, and the former of several 
thousands/ 

‘To give you some idea of a Dooming Flood of these gigantic 
streams, it is necessary to state the causes which give rise to it. These 
arc, the sudden melting of the snows on the mountains, and heavy 
rains continued for several weeks. When it happens that, during a 
severe winter, the Alleghany Mountains have been covered with snow 
to the depth of several feet, and the accumulated mass has remained 
unmelted for a length of time, the materials of a flood are thus pre- 
pared. It now and then happens that the winter is hurried off by a 
sudden increase of temperature, when the accumulated snow melts 
away simultaneously over the whole country, and the south-easterly 
wind which then usually blows, brings along with it a continued full 
of heavy rain, which, mingling with the dissolving snow, deluges the 
alluvial portions of the western country, filling up the rivulets, ravines, 
creeks and small rivers. These delivering their waters to the great 
streams, cause the latter not merely to rise to a surprising height, but 
to overflow their banks, wherever the land is low. On such occasions, 
the Ohio itself presents a splendid, and at the same time an appalling 
spectnde j but when its waters mingle with those of the Mississippi, 
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then, kind reader, is the timo to view an American flood in all its 
astonishing magnificence.’^ # * 

r There the overflow is astonishing 5 for no sooner has the water 
reached the upper part of the banks, than it rushes out and overspreads 
the whole of the neighbouring swainps, presenting an ocean overgrown 

with stupendous forest trees.’ 

* # * * * 

♦The river itself rolling it^ swollen waters* along, presents a 

spectacle of the most imposing' iviture. Although no large vessel, 
unless propelled by steam, can now make its way against the 
current, it is seen covered by boats, laden with produce, which running 
out from all the smaller streams, float silently towards the City of New 
Orleans, their owners meanwhile not very well assured of finding a 
landing-place even there. The water is covered with yellow foam awl 
pumice, the latter having floated from the Rocky Mountains of the 
north-west. The eddies are larger and more powerful than ever. 
Here and there tracts of forest are observed undei mined, the trees 
gradually giving way, and falling into the stream. Cattle, horses, bears 
and deer, are seen at times attempting to swim across the impetuous 
mass of foaming and boiling water j whilst here and there a Vulture or 
an Eagle is observed perched on a bloated carcass, tearing it up in pieces, 
as regardless of the flood, as on former occasions it would have been 
of the numerous saucers and planters , with which the surface of the 
river is covered, when the water is low. Even the steamer is frequently 
distiessed. The numberless trees and logs that float along break its 
paddles and retard its progress.’ 

♦ # i ^ * t # 

♦ Unlike the mountain-torrents and small rivers of other parts of the 
world, the Mississipi rises but slowly during these floods, continuing 
for several weeks to increase at the rate of about an inch in the day. 
When at its height, it undergoes little fluctuation for some days, and 
after this subsides as slowly as it rose. The usual duration of a flood 
is from four to six weeks, although, on some occasions, it is protracted 
to two months.* 

♦ Every one knows how largely the idea of floods and cataclysms 

enters into the speculations of the geologist. If the streamlets of the 
European Continent affdrd illustrations of the formation of strata, 
how much more must the Mississipi, with its ever-shifting sand- 
banks, its crumbling shores, its enormous masses of drift timber, the 
source of future beds of coal, its extensive and varied alluvial deposits, 
and its mighty mass of waters rolling sullenly along, like the flood of 
eternity V—Judubon. p. 155. « 

The following lively description of the Mocking-bird is fiom 
Wilson. 

f The ease, elegance and rapidity of his movements, the animation 
of his eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening and laying up 
lessons from almost every species of the feathered creation within Ids 
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hearing, are really surprising, and mark the peculiarity of his genius. 
To these qualities wc may add that of a voice full, strong, and musical, 
and capable of almost every modulation, from the clear mellow tones of 
the Wood Thrush to the savage scream of the Bald Eagle. In measure 
and accent, he faithfully follows his originals. In force and sweetness 
of expression, he greatly improves upon them. In his native groves, 
mounted on the top of a tall bush or half-grown tree, in the dawn of 
dewy morning, while the woods are already vocal with a multitude of war- 
blers, his admirable song rises pre-eminent over everycompetitor. The 
ear can listen to his music alone, tp ddiieh that of all the others seems 
a mere accompaniment. Neither is this strain altogether imitative. His 
own native notes, which are easily distinguishable by such as are well 
acquainted with those of our various song birds, are bold and full, and 
varied seemingly beyond all limits. They consist of short expressions 
of two, three, or at the most five or six syllables ; generally interspersed 
with imitations, and all of them uttered with great emphasis and 
rapidity 5 and continued, with undiminished ardour, for half an hour, 
or an hour, at a time.' 

* In his domesticated state, when he commences his career of song, 
it is impossible to stand by uninterested. He whistles for the dog ; 
Caesar starts up, wags Viis tail, and runs to meet his master. He 
squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen hurries about with 
hanging wings, and bristled feathers, clucking to protect its injured 
brood. — The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the creaking of 
a passing wheelbarrow, follow, with great truth and rapidity. He 
repeats the tune taught him by his master, though of considerable 
length, fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiverings of the 
Canary, and the clear whistlings of the Virginia Nightingale, or 
Red- bird, with such superior execution and effect, that the mortified 
songsters feel their own inferiority, and become altogether silent ; 
while he seems to triumph in their defeat by redoubling his exertions.' 

* This excessive fondness for variety, however, in the opiniod of some, 
injures his song. His elevated imitations of the Brown Thrush are 
frequently interrupted by the crowing of cocks $ and the warblings of 
the Blue-bird, which he exquisitely manages, are mingled with the 
screaming of swallows, or the cackling of hens ; amidst the simple 
melody of the Robin, wc are suddenly surprised by the shrill reitera- 
tions of the Whip-poor-will j while the notes of the Killdeer, Blue 
Jay, Martin, Baltimore, and twenty others, succeed, with such 
imposing reality, that we look round for the originals, and discover, 
with astonishment, that the sole performer in this singular concert is 
the admirable bird now before us.' f ^ 

♦ The comparative merits of the mocking-bird and the night- 
ingale, have long been a vexata questio . Wilson having 
never heard the latter, quotes authorities, and reasons on the 
subject. Mr. Audubon declares roundly for the mocking-bird ; 
and Mr. Griffith seems to think that the matter really admits of 
no dispute,— it being all hollow for the nightingale, It is not 
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hard to see that the question will never be settled, between the 
naturalists, poets, ana ladies of both continents. 

Perhaps however no species of birds is calculated to impress 
the imagination with stronger ideas of the magnificence of the 
feathered creation, than the insignificant one of the pigeon, 
multiplied to such an amazing extent as it is in America. It 
would be one of the last kinds in which to look for sub- 
limity* and yet what an idea of grandeur and beauty is it not 
capable of communicating ! 4 How great must be that power 
in whosd handS' weakness itself swells into such an object of 
wonder ! 

€ In passing over the Barrens a few miles beyond Hardensburgh, I 
observed the pigeons flying from north-east to south-west, in greater 
numbers than 1 thought I had ever seen them before, and feeling ail 
inclination to count the flocks that might pass within the reach of my 
eye in one hour, I dismounted, seated myself on an eminence, and 
began to mark with my pencil, making a dot for every flock that 
passed. In a short time finding the task which I had undertaken im- 
practicable, as the birds poured in in countless multitudes, I rose, and 
counting the dots then put down, found that 1(>3 had been made in 
twenty-one minutes. 1 travelled on, and still met more the farther 1 
proceeded. The air was literally tilled with Pigeons ; the light of 
noon-day was obscured as by an eclipse ; the dung fell in spots, not 
unlike melted flakes of snow ; and the continued buz z of wings had a 
tendency to lull my senses to repose/ 

( Whilst waiting for dinner at Young's inn, at the confluence of 
Salt River with the Ohio, I saw, at my leisure, immense legions still 
going by, with a front reaching far beyond the Ohio on the west, and 
the beech- wood forests directly on the east of me. Not a single birtl 
alighted $ for not a nut or acorn was that year to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. They consequently flew so high, that different trials to 
reach them with a capital rifle proved ineffectual j nor did the reports 
disturb them in the least. I cannot describe to you the extreme beauty 
of their aerial evolutions, when a Hawk chanced to press upon the rear 
of a flock. At once, like a torrent, and with a noise like thunder, they 
rushed into a compact mass, pressing upon each other towards the 
centre. In these almost solid masses, they darted forward in undu- 
lating and angular lines, descended and swept close over the earth with 
inconceivable velocity, mounted perpendicularly so as to resemble a vast 
column, and, when high, were seen wheeling and twisting within 
their continued lines, which then resembled the coils of a gigantic 
serpent/ 

* Before sunset I reached Louisville, distant from Hardensburgh, 55 
miles. The Pigeons were still passing in undiminished numbers, 

and continued to do so for three days in succession/ 

******* 

* It is extremely interesting to sec flock after flock performing 
exactly the same evolutions which had been traced as it were in the 
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air by a preceding flock* Thus, should a Hawk have charged on a 
group at a certain spot, the Ingles, curves, and undulations that have 
been described by the birds, in their efforts to escape from the dreaded 
talons of the plunderer, are undeviatingly followed by the next group 
that comes up. Should the bystander happen to witness one of these 
affrays, and, struck with the rapidity ana elegance of the motions 
exhibited, feel desirous of seeing them repeated, hi9 wishes will be 
gratified if he only remain in the place until the next group comes 
up/ 6 

'It may not, perhaps, be out oP place to attempt an estimate of the 
number of Pigeons contained in one of those mighty^ flocks, and of the 
quantity of food daily consumed by its members. The inquiry will 
tend to show the astonishing bounty of the great Author of Nature in 
providing for the wants of his creatures. Let us take a column of one 
mile in breadth, which is far below the average size, and suppose it 
passing over us without interruption for three hours, at the rate 
mentioned above of one mile in the minute. This will give us a 
parallelogram of 180 miles by 1, covering 180 square miles. Allowing 
twojpigeons to the square yard, we have 1,1 15,1 36,000 pigeons in one 
flock. As every pigeon daily consumes fully half a pint of food, the 
quantity necessary for supplying this vast multitude must be 8,712,000 
bushels per day.’ 

‘ As soon as the Pigeons discover a sufficiency of food to entice them 
to alight, they fly round in circles, reviewing the country below. 
During their evolutions, on such occasions, the dense mass which they 
form exhibits a beautiful appearance, as it changes its direction, now 
displaying a glistening sheet of azure, wheu the backs of the 
birds come simultaneously into view, and anon, suddenly presenting 
a mass of rich deep purple.’ 

These passages are fully corroborated by Wilson’s lively ac- 
count. But it is not to be imagined that the pleasure of 
witnessing such sights has not its alloy. It is not all plain- 
sailing with the naturalist in the woods. * 

' a pig of lead 

May hurt, God knows, the soundest head/ 

and the lover of nature may be sometimes taken aback when he 
sees her in the shape of * immense solitary pine savannahs, 
through which the road winds among stagnant ponds, swarm- 
ing with alligators ; dark sluggish creeks, of the colour of 
brandy, over which are thrown nigh wooden bridges, without 
railings, and so .crazy and rotten as not only to alarm one's 
horse, but also the rider, and to make it a matter of thanks- 
giving to both when they get fairly over, without going through 
enprmous cypress swamps which to a stranger have a striking 
desolate, and ruinous appearance/ 
the great heron is a picturesque looking bird, but he has a 
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villainous taste in the choice of his habitation, a cedar swamp, 
which Wilson sketches. 

' A front of tall and perfectly straight trunks, rising to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet without a limb, and crowded in every diicctiou, 
their tops so closely woven together as to shut out the day, 
spreading the gloom of a perpetual twilight below. On a nearer ap- 
proach they are found to rise out of the water, which, from the im- 
pregnation of the fallen leaves and roots of the cedars, is of the 
colour of brandy. Amidst this'bqttom of congregated springs, the 
ruins of the former forest lie piled in every state of confusion. 
The roots, prostrate logs, and in many places the water, are covered 
with green mantling moss, while an undergrowth of laurel, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, intersects every opening so completely, as to render 
a passage through laborious and harassing beyond description $ at every 
step you either sink to the knees, clamber over fallen timber, squeeze 
yourself through between the stubborn laurels, or plunge to the middle 
in ponds made by the up-rooting of large trees, and which the green 
mosss concealed from observation. In calm weather the silence 
of death reigns in these dreary regions j a few interrupted rays of 
light shoot across the gloom 5 and unless for the occasional hollow 
screams of the Herons, and the melancholy chirping of one or two 
species of small birds, all is silence, solitude and desolation.’ — Vol. 
3. p. 57. 

Let the reader now turn to Audubon, and observe the result of 
such studies upon the outward and inward man. 

c Returning as I then was from a tedious journey, and possessing 
little more than some drawings of rare birds and plants, I reached the 
tavern at Niagara Falls in such plight, as might have deterred many 
an individual from obtruding himself upon a circle of well-clad and 
perhaps well-bred society. Months had passed since the last of my 
linen had been taken from my body, and used to clean that useful 
companion, my gun. I was in fact covered just like one of the poorer 
classes of Indians, and was rendered even more disagreeable to the 
eye of civilized man, by not having, like them, plucked my beard, or 
trimmed my hair in any way. Had Hogarth been living, and there when I 
arrived, he could not hare found a fitter subject for a Robinson Crusoe. 
•My beard covered my neck in front, my hair fell much lower at my 
back, the leather dress which I wore had for months stood in need of 
repair, a large knife hung at my side, a rusty tin box containing my 
drawings and colours, and wrapped up in a worn-out blanket that 
had served me for a bed, was buckled to my shoulders. To every one 
I must have seemed immersed in the depths of poverty, perhaps de- 
spair. Nevertheless, as I cared little about my appearance during those 
happy rambles, I pushed into the sitting-room, unstrapped my littld 
burden, and asked how soon breakfast would be ready/ 

« # * * * 

I breakfasted amid a crowd of strangers who gazed and laughed at 
me, paid my bill, rambled about and admired the Falls for a while, saw 
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several young gentlemen sketching on cards the mighty mass of foam- 
ing waters, and walked to Buffalo, where I purchased new apparel and 
sheared my beard. 1 then enjoyed civilized life as much as, a month 
before, I had enjoyed the wildest solitudes and the darkest recesses of 
mountain and fores t.*-— Audubon, p, 362. 

The following extract, which paints some of the privations 
and pleasures ornithologists are heir to, it is impossible not- 
withstanding its length, to omit. It is worth twenty such books 
as Mrs. Trollope indites ; and he ought not to excite envy, 
who is untouched by the picture of kindness, generosity, and 
affection it presents. Mr. Audubon, his son, and guide, had 
lost their way. 

‘ The rain fell in torrents \ the thunder bellowed ; the lightning 
blazed. It was now evening, but the storm had brought perfect night, 
black and dismal. Our cart had no cover. Cold and wet, we sat 
silent and melancholy, with no better expectation than that of passing 
the night under the little shelter the cart could afford us. 9 

At length, they reach a small cabin, a tall fine-looking young 
man receives them at the door, and puts his young wife and their 
negro servants into motion to give them a welcome. 

‘ For my part, kind reader, knowing my countrymen as I do, 1 
was not much struck at all this \ but my son, who had scarcely reached 
the age of fourteen, drew pear to me, and observed how pleasant it 
was to have met with such good people. — The young wife was already 
stirring with so much liveliness, that to have doubted for a moment 
that all she did was not a pleasure to her would have been impossible. — 
The woodsman remarked that it was a pity we had not chanced to come 
that clay three weeks ; “ for/ 5 said he, " it was our wedding-day, and 
father gave us a good house-warming, and you might have fared better $ 
but, however, if you can eat bacon and eggs, and a broiled chicken, you 
shall have that. I have no whisky in the house, but father has some 
capital cider, and I’ll go over and bring a keg of it.” I asked 
how far off his father lived. “ Only three miles. Sir, and 111 be back 
before Eliza has cooked your supper/* Off he went accordingly, and 
the next moment the galloping of his horse was heard. The rain fell 
in torrents, and now I also became struck with the kindness of our 
host/ 

c To all appearance, the united ages of the pair under whose roof we 
had found shelter did not exceed two score. Their means seemed 
barely sufficient to render them comfortable, but the generosity of 
their young hearts had no limits. The cabin was new. The logs of which 
it was formed were all of the tulip-tree, and were nicely pared. Every 
part was beautifully clean. Even the coarse slabs of wood that formed 
the floor looked as if newly washed and dried. Sundry gowns and 
petticoats of substantial homespun hung from the logs that formed 
one of the sides of the cabin, while the other was covered with articles 
of male attire. A large spinning-wheel, with rolls of wool and cotton, 
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occupied one corner. In another was a small cupboard, containing the 
little stock of new dishes, cups, plates, and tin pans. The table was 
small also, but quite new, and as bright as polished walnut could be. 
The only bed that I saw was of domestic manufacture, and the coun- 
terpane proved how expert the young wife was at spinning and 
weaving. A fine rifle ornamented the chimney-piece. The fire- 
place was of such dimensions that it looked as if it had been purposely 
constructed for holding the numerous progeny expected to result from 
the happy union.' 

‘The black boy was engaged in grinding some coffee. Bread was pre- 
pared by the fuirhands of the bride, and placed on a flat board in front 
of the fire. The fiocon and eggs already murmured and spluttered in the 
frying-pan, and a pair of chickens puffed and swelled on a gridiron 
over the embers, in front of the hearth. The cloth was laid, and every 
thing arranged, when the clattering of hoofs announced the return of 
the husband. In he came, bearing a two-gallon keg of cider. His 
eyes sparkled with pleasure as he said, Ki Only think, Eliza 5 father 
wanted to rob us of the strangers, and was for coming here to ask 
them to his own house, just as if we could not give them enough our- 
selves ; but here’s the drink— Come gentlemen, sit down, and help 
yourselves." 

‘ The wife now resumed her spinning, and the husband filled a jug 
with the sparkling cider, and, seated by the blazing fire, was drying 
his clothes. The happiness he enjoyed beamed from his eye, as 
at my request he proceeded to give us an account of his affairs and 
prospects, which he did in the following words : — " I will be twenty- 
two next Christmas day/* said our host $ " My father came from 
Virginia when young, and settled on the large tract of land where 
he yet lives, and where with hard working he has done well. There 
were nine children of us. Most of them are married and settled 
in the neighbourhood. The old man has divided his lands among 
some of us, and bought others for the rest. The land where I am he 
gave me two years ago, and a finer piece is not easily to be found. I 
have cleared a couple of fields, and planted an orchard. Father gave 
me a stock of cattle, some hogs, and four horses, with two Negro boys. 
I camped here for most of the time when clearing and planting, and 
when about to marry tjie young woman you see at the wheel, father 
helped me in raising this hut. My wife, as luck would have it, had a 
Negro also, and we have begun the world as well off as most folks, 
and, the Lord willing, may— but, gentlemen, you don't eat j do help 
yourselves.” 

‘ Supper over, we all neared the fire, and engaged in conversation. 
At length our kind host addressed his wife as follows “ Eliza, the 
gentlemen would like to lie down, I guess. What sort of bed can you 
fix for them ?" Eliza looked up with a smile, and said : “ Why, Willy,, 
we will divide the bedding, and arrange half on the floor, on which 
we can sleep very well, and the gentlemen will have the best we can 
spare them/' To this arrangement I immediately objected, and pro- 
posed lying on a blanket by the fire, but neither Willy nor Eliza 
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would listen. So they arranged a part of their bedding on the floor, 
on which, after some debate, we at length settled/— -Audubon, p. 384. 

The next morning the strangers are detained for breakfast, 
and then shown to the high road by their good-natured host, 
Mr. Speed. 

Even among birds, corruption though swallowed, is not certain 
of digestion. It may be read with interest, how the vulture is 
pursued by the eagle and compelled to disgorge his booty. 

f Near the city of Natchez on the Mississlpi, many vultures were 
engaged in devouring the body and entrails of a dead horse, when a 
white-headed eagle accidentally passing by, the vultures all took wing, 
one among the rest with a portion nearly swallowed, and the remain- 
ing part about a yard in length dangling in the air. The eagle 
instantly marked him and gave chase. The poor vulture tried in vain 
to disgorge, [consenting, it would appear , to give up his vested interest"), 
when the eagle coming up, seized the loose end of the gut and dragged 
the bird along for twenty or thirty yards, much against its will, until 
both fell to the ground, when the eagle struck the vulture, and in a 
few moments killed him, after which he swallowed the delicious 
morsel.* — Audubon, p. 163. 

Observe moreover, the similarity to conservative tactic in the 
following trait. There is nothing new under the sun; and 
Delaware might stand for Middlesex. 

* A man in the state of Delaware, a few years since, observing some 
Turkey-buzzards regaling themselves upon the carcass of a horse, 
which was in a highly putrid state, conceived the design of making a 
captive of one, to take home for the amusement of his children. He 
cautiously approached, and springing upon the unsuspicious group, 
grasped a fine plump fellow in his arms, and was bearing off his prize 
in triumph $ when lo ! the indignant Vulture disgorged such a torrent 
of filth in the face of our hero, that it produced all the effects of the 
most powerful emetic, and for ever cured him of his inclination for 
Turkey-buzzards/— Wilson, vol. iii. 238. 

Neither are birds without their political unions and a sort of 

E ress. The fish-hawks unite to chase the bald eagle from their 
aunts. The little birds adopt a system of exposure to guard 
against the depredations of their foe the owl. On these occa- 
sions, the blue jay takes the lead. 

€ Of all birds he is the most bitter enemy to the Owl. No sooner 
has he discovered the retreat of one of these, than he summons 
the whole feathered fraternity to his assistance, who surround the 
‘glimmering solitaire , and attack him from all sides, raising such a 
shout as may be heard, in a still day, more than half a mile off. When 
in tny hunting excursions 1 have passed near this scene of tumult, I 
imagined to myself that I heard the insulting party renting their 
respective charges with all the virulency of a Billingsgate mob j the owl, 
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meanwhile, returning every compliment with a broad goggling atare. 
The war becomes louder and louder, and the owl at length forced to 
betake himself to flight, is followed by the whole train of his perse* 
cutors, until driven beyond the boundaries of their jurisdiction.’— 
Wilson, vol. i. p. 5. 

Extracts as lively and instructive as any quoted, might 
continue to be given. Pages might be yet filled from Wilson, 
and from Mr. Audubon^ notices of the people and the 
scenery. Enough however Mias been done to enable the reader 
to form an opinion of the pleasure he may expect from these 
books. The sense of their merit will not be the less when 
it is considered, that they must contribute to produce still 
kindlier feelings towards a people so nearly allied to us by 
blood, and with whom it is our interest to cherish every affec- 
tionate relation. 


Art. X. — Practical Rules , for producing Harmonic Notes on the * 
Violin, with a Theoretical Explanation of the manner in which 
Musical Notes , Natural and Harmonic , are produced by Vibrating 
Strings . Composed and Arranged by an Amateur. — Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Oct. 1831. London j Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 
201, Regent Street. Music folio, pp. 13. 

€ rpHE exquisite manner in which Paganini has executed such 
A varied passages on the Violin by means of Harmonics/ has 
stirred up the dry bones of the practical musicians to desire to 
know something of the rationale of tlieir art. The * Amateur ’ 
therefore is evidently to be thanked, who puts himself forward 
as the agent for dispersing information ; and all observations on 
his work must be considered as directed by the wish to advance 
the accomplishment of his design. 

After a Preface commencing with the words quoted in the last 
paragraph, the * Amateur 9 proceeds to ' Practical Rules for pro- 
ducing Harmonic Notes,’ interspersed with examples, in the 
shape of well-known airs with a line of accompaniment in 
harmonic notes ; and then proceeds to 1 an Account of the 
Theory of the Vibrations of Musical Strings explaining the 
production of Harmonic Notes on any Stringed Instrument.’ 
The query upon which is, whether the * Theory ’ had not better 
have preceded, as being the natural and practically efficient kqy 
to the execution of the ' Rules/ 

The whole theory or principle of finding and producing the 
harmonic notes is in reality very simple, and such as might be 
communicated to any intelligent child in two or three short 
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lessons. If the author of the ' Political Register* had been born 
and bred a professional musician, (as among the possible freaks 
of fortune why should he not ?), he would have set the hope of 
his family before him, and said, 

* My dear little Son/ 

* You are to get your bread by playing on the violin. It will 
therefore be exceedingly useful to you to know all that can be 
known about the harmonic notes ; by which means you may not 
only get your bread, but be able to s'ecure its being well buttered 
also. A violin-player is worth a great deal more, when lie knows 
all about the harmonic notes ; and in fact, since the appear- 
ance of Paganini, the chances are, that a player who does not 
know it, will be worth nothing at all/ 

9 Do you know what an aliquot part is ? Iam sure you do 
not. If you have a cake or an apple, and divide it equally 
among your companions, whether they be two , three , four , or 
any other number ; then the thing is said to be divided into 
aliquot parts, — “ aliquot ” being a word in the old Latin language 
meaning “some certain number or other,” and implying here 
that the thing is divided into equal parts of “ some certain 
number or other/' But if you were to divide it among the same so 
that their shares should not be all alike, — or if you were to give 
each an equal piece, but there should be a piece left after all 
which was not equal to one of the pieces you had given away, 
but was greater or less, — then the tiling would be divided into 
parts, but not into aliquot parts. Now then, my dear little son, 
you know what is meant by dividing a string into aliquot parts/ 

4 Tell me now, how you would begin to show me the different 
places in which a string can be divided into aliquot parts . You 
would first show me the middle point, which divides it into two 
equal parts. Then you would divide the string, with your eye 
or with a pair of compasses, into three equal parts, and show me 
the two points of division between them. Next you would 
divide it in the same way into four equal parts, and show me 
the three points of division. And so on, for Jive, six , seven , eight , 
and as many more as you liked to continue. These then, you 
would say,— both those I have made and those I might make if 
I liked, — are the points that divide the string into aliquot parts. 
And if you pleased, you might mark them by writing under 
each point or division the figuie which shows how many equal 
parts the string is divided into,— as for instance a 2 under the 
point where the string is divided into two, a 3 under each of the 
points which divide it into three ; and so on. And indeed it 
will be better that you should do this ; for then you cannot 
help observing, that sometimes more figures than one will fall on 
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the same place, — as for instance when the string is divided into 
four, one of the marks 4 will fall on the same place as the 
division into 2 ; when it is divided into six, one of the maiks 6 
will fall on the same place that was previously maiked 2, and two 
more on places that were marked 3 ; and so on. All of which 
will be wanted another time/ 

' Now if you touch the string gently with the finger at the 
distance of any aliquot part from the bridge, (mind I said from 
the bridge, not at any of the divisions into aliquot parts, but at 
the distance of one of them from the bridge*), and at the same 
time pull the string or draw the bow across between this point 
and the bridge, you will see a curious thing. The string will divide 
itself into all the aliquot parts of which the point touched by the 
finger makes one, — into two, or into three, or into four, as the 
case may be, — and every one of them will move by itself, as if it 
was a little string held fast at the two ends ; the sound produced 
being the same that would be made, by pressing the string down 
to the neck at the point touched, in the common way. If the divi- 
sions are few, as two or three, this may be seen distinctly enough 
by the eye. But where this is not the case, it mhy be shown to 
be the fact by laying a little bit of paper on the string while it 
is sounded ; and if this is laid on any of the points ot division 
into aliquot parts, whether on the one nearest the bridge or any 
of its fellows, it will lie still and not be thrown off, but if it is 
laid anywhere else, it will be thrown oft* directly, which shows, 
that the points of division aie at rest, and the others are not/ 

‘ If you want to know how or why this curious thing takes 
place, 1 will tell you as nearly as I can ; but remember I do not 
pledge myself that this is the reason, but only that I think it 
very likely to be the reason, and this principally because I know 
no other way in which it can be brought aoout. And this way 
is, that when one portion of the string is moving in one direction, 
as for instance from me towards you, tne next portion of the string 
is moving at the same time in tne contrary direction, or from you 
to me ; and so with the other portions, whatever their number 
may be. In this manner it seems possible that the points of 
division should be kept at rest, ana in any other manner it 
seems to be not possible ; and therefore, since the fact is before us 
that the points of division remain at rest, I conclude that it is 
in thifc way it takes place. This is what the feelosofers would 
call a syllogism. And because this sort of balance can only be 


* A writer in a weekly paper has attacked the statement on this point 
in a preceding Article (on Gardiner's Music of Nature, No. XXXI V for Oct. 
1832. p. 369, Note) j manifestly not taking time to understand what was said. 
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kept up by the portions of the string moving backwards ami 4 
forwards (which the same sort of people call vibrating) in eaual 
times or with equal quickness, ana this again cannot take place 
unless the moving portions of the string are of equal length,— 
it follows that this sort of motion in parts or portions of the 
string, can only take place when those parts or portions are of 
equal length which seems to be the reason why the experiment 
will only answer when the point touched is one that divides the 
string into aliquot parts .’ * * 

* But .this is not all ; for there' is a more curious thing still. 
And that is, that if you touch the string at any other of the 
points of division into aliquot parts, (by which I mean any other 
than the point of division nearest to the bridge), the string will 
divide itself in the self-same way, — always with the exception 
(now mind the exception) of the cases in which the point touched 
falls in with a point in some simpler mode of division that has gone 
before. For instance, you remember observing, that when the 
string was divided into four equal parts, one of the points marked 
4 fell on the same place as the division into 2. Touching £he 
string therefore in this place, must make the same sound it did 
before ; which is a different sound from that which it makes 
when touched at the other two points of division into 4. And 
in like manner in other cases. But when this agreement 
with some simpler mode of division does not interfere, all the 
points of division on being touched produce the same sound. 
For example, if the division be into five equal parts, inasmuch as 
none of these will coincide with any of the simpler modes of 
division, there must be four points in the string, any one of 
which being touched will produce the same harmonic sound. 5 

* But if you want to know how and why this still more curious 
thing takes place, I can only tell you in a roundabout sort of 
way as before. If you divide the string, for example, into five 
equal parts, and touch any of the four points of division you 
chuse, — you check and finally prevent the continuance of any 
motiou at the point touched, though at the same time it would 
appear that the touching (which to make the experiment answer, 
must be very light) is not enough to hinder the shaking , or as 
the learned people call it the vibration, given at one end, from 
being communicated past the point of touch. If instead of 
touching the stiing lightly, you were to lay hold of it** with 
a pair of pincers, then the experiment would fail altogether; 
Che reason of which may be concluded to be, because the 
motion is prevented from being at all communicated beyond 
tbe point laid hold of. In ' fact the art,— for there is an art in 
everything, from scraping the grains off a cob of Indian corn to 
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sounding a musical string, whatever the difference in importance 
and dignity of the two things may be, — appears to consist in 
touching the string in such a manner, and with such a degree of 
pressure, as shall allow the motion given by pulling or bowing, 
to be communicated past the finger, and yet shall check and 
finally prevent the continuance of all motion, or as it was called 
before vibration , that is not consistent with the point which is 
touched remaining at rest. Now if you consider carefully, 
you will see that the only way in which motion can go on and 
this point remain at rest, is by the string’s dividing itself into 
the five equal •portions, the movements of which shall balance 
each other as before described. It does not indeed follow, that 
because the motion could go on in no otlier way, it must neces- 
sarily go on in this ; but we have the evidence of fact that it 
does go on in this ; and the knowledge of the reasons why it 
could nof go on in any other, is at all events very useful to make 
us remember what the effect is that is produced, and how.’ 

* The next thing is to be able to tell what all the sounds thus 

I nbduced are. Now you remember that when you were a very 
ittle boy, I showed you, that if you stop a string by pressing it 
down hard in the middle you produce its Octave ; where the 
two sounds (of the original string and its half) are such 
sounds as are produced by a man and a child when they sing 
the same tune together, but in very different pitches of 
voice ; — that if instead of shortening the string in this manner 
by the half, you shorten it by a third part, you produce 
the sound which musicians have called the Fifth ; if you 
shorten it by a fourth part you pioduce the Fourths if by the 
fifth part, the Major Third; if by the sixth part, the Alinor 
Thira; with a great deal more which it is not necessary to 
mention now ; — and I told you too, that the intervals from one 
of these sounds to another were riot the same, or such as to 
allow of beginning on any you please and making the others 
serve in the places they happen to fall in, which is attempted 
to be done by what id called Temperament , a thing that you as 
a violin-player should hold in as much scorn, as an invitation to 
cutoff your two legs, for the sake of trying how pleasant it is to 
hop on wooden ones. If then you want to know what sound any 
of the harmonics really is, you have only to do this ; — Double 
the distance from the bridge to the nearest of the points of 
division into aliquot parts, over and ovdr, till you get to 
some length that wheri pressed down in the common way 
makes a note which you know, as the Octave , the Fifth, See, ; 
and then the harmonic will be this note, only raised by as 
many octaves as there have been doublings. For example, if you 
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touch the thickest or G string of the violin so as to bring out the 
harmonic at one fifth of its length from the bridge, and want to 
know what note this is,— doubling this length once makes two- 
fifths of the whole string, and doubling it again makes four-fifths, 
and four-fifths pressed down in the common way make the Major 
Third or B ; therefore the harmonic produced is B two octaves 
higher than the B on the thickest string, or the same sound as 
the first B on the thinnest or E string. And in like manner in 
other cases/ 

* The examination of all the different possible harmonic notes 
might evidently be carried a long way ; and it. would be very 
useful to do it if you were intended for a trumpeter, for all the 
notes on the Trumpet or French Horn are harmonic notes. But 
for playing on the violin, as much as is given above appears to be 
sufficient. It will enable you to trace all the principal harmonic 
sounds, and in fact all that on the violin are of any practical 
use ; for though there is no absolute end of the number of har- 
monic notes, inasmuch as you may divide the string into a hun- 
dred parts if you please, and then into a hundred-and-one,— yet 
after the division into five or into six, the sounds on the violin 
become so feeble as to be of no use except as matters of experiment 
and curiosity. And it will have this further good effect, that it 
will make you cease to marvel and to wonder, at finding the 
harmonic sounds on the 'same string grow sometimes deeper 
and sometimes shriller, as you move your finger from the bridge 
towards the head, — as if there was some mystery in it that 
anybody could not learn in half an hour when they set about 
it properly/ 

4 Suppose now you could stop some tune (as for instance 
“ God save the King” ) on one string of the violin as for example 
the fourth, with your first or second finger, and at the same time 
always touch the stopped string gently with the little finger of 
the same hand at one quarter of the way to the bridge so as to 
bring out the harmonic note ; — is it not plain that you would play 
the tune, only in the Double Octave, or two octaves higher tnan 
if played by the simple stopping on- the fourth string ? There 
is no doubt that this is very hard, especially for a little boy ; it 
is almost as bad as playing on two violins at once* But still 
the thing can be done. And if instead of touching with the 
little finger at the quarter of the way to the bridge, you should 
touch at the third, the fifth, or the sixth of the way, you would 
bring out notes that were not Double Octaves to tne sound that 
would be made by simply pressing down the first finger, but other 
sounds, which you have it in your power to calculate ; all of 
which might by possibility be very useful, but the other was 
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mentioned as being the simplest. If you asked me what is the 
use of playing anything in Double Octaves in *this manner, or 
in any other of the harmonic notes, — I should answer. First, 
because these harmonic notes have a very fine and pure sound, — 
they do not squall like the sounds made by pressing the strings 
to the fingeivboard very near the bridge 'Secondly, because it 
is much easier to make the sounds in tune in this manner, than 
by trying to make them by stopping near the bridge, — for where 
the string is so short, the smallest error in the stopping becomes 
sensible in proportion ; — Thirdly because, (as it is not necessary 
to be always playing in harmonics), they may be mixed up with the 
common notes of the violin, arid save an immensity of trouble 
in jumping from one end of the instrument to the other to find 
the high notes. Look, for instance, at an old-fashioned fiddler 
playing on the seconds string, and wanting (suppose) A in alto ; 
and see what a leap he will make to find it on the first 
string, and what a horrible screech he will bring out after all, 
when he might produce the note in the most perfect tune and tone 
by only touching the second open string that he is on already, 
harmonically at a fourth of the way from the head to the 
bridge, or at the same place that he would stop D on the 
second string/ 

In some such way as this, it is conceived it would be very 
practicable to instil a theory of the harmonic notes, which should 
be highly useful as a stepping-stone to the practice. After this, the 
first proceeding would seem to be, to show the pupil how he may 
play any tune in the harmonic Double Octaves, to wit by always 
touching harmonically at the quarter of the way to the bridge ; — 
next how he may play it in the Octave to the Fifth, by touching 
at a third of the way to the bridge (in which, if his fingers are 
too short for application in the commonest position of the hand, 
he must practise in one of the positions nearer to the bridge) : 
— after this, if chosen, to play in the Double Octave to the 
Major Third, by touching at a fifth part of the way ; and 
subsequently, to go from one of these kinds of harmonics to 
another, in any manner that may be deemed calculated either 
for practice or effect. 

The author, in his f Practical Rules/ writes a note (as for 
instance the lowest G on the violin), and then a note (as low C) 
above it, in the manner used for representing a chord ; his meaning 
being that the string is to touched harmonically in the place # 
which would stop the C, and thereby produce [not C, but ] Dou-* 
ble Octave G ; and in the same way for the A, B, 8tc. in succes- 
sion. It would appear to be simpler, to indicate once for all, that 
the desired notes are to be produced by touching the stringalways 

vot. xvni,— Westminster Review . m 
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at the fourth part of the way from the first finger to the bridge ; 
for this is the llal principle on which the thing is done, and the 
introducing the C at all is only an incumbrance. Instead 
therefore of writing C in the manner of a chord, a better way 
would have been to write the Double Octave G, or as the 
music-masters call it ‘ G above the lines/ and in the same 
manner for the A, B, &c. that follow ; adding some expression 
common to all, — as for instance the simple one of drawing a 
slanting straight line that should lie always one-fourth of the 
way from the lower set of notes towards the upper,— to 
indicate that the upper set of notes are to be made out of the 
lower, by always touching harmonically at one-Jourth of the 
way to the bridge. And in like maimer in other cases. . 
Everything must have a beginning ; and there can be no 
doubt that" by the perseverance of different professors, babes 
and sucklings will in a short time talk of the harmonic notes, 
as familiarly as of their playthings. 


Art. XI . — Reflections upon Tithes , with a Plan for a General Commuta- 
tion of the same. By George Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S. & F.A.S, 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. — London 5 Rod well, Rivington. 
8 vo. pp. 27. Oct. 1832. 

A Reverend Father in God has come in with a flag of truce 
^ on the subject of the Tithes. * Let him be treated with the 
best of everything; that he may go away with a favourable 
impression of the strength and good-humour of the side he came 
to parley with. 

‘ That Tithes, arc at present an objectionable, and impolitic mode 
of provision for the Clergy, is a fact, very generally acknowledged,— 
and deplored.’ 

Good. There is hope for the Church ; if she has been brought 
to deplore. 

' It is due however to the cause of truth, and justice, to observe, 
that this circumstance has been in no degree occasioned, by the 
Ministers of our Established Church, but, on the contrary, is by none 
more deeply regretted, than it is by them.’ 

Not quite so certain. But a missive must not be sifted too 
•hardly; he naturally speaks for moderate men like himself. 
Nevertheless there are recollections, of those but for whose 
raging, the Church might" have been at this moment enjoying 
herself iu Wright’s or Dessin’s hotel, instead of being half 
channel over in the very worsf of weather. ^ 
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€ The present system has been alleged to be unfair, inasmuch as the 
amount of the value of Tithes is far greater now, tlRm it was, at the 
time of their first institution. Since that period the produce has much 
increased from the increased expense and labour of cultivation. 
According, therefore, to the industry and capital expended on the soil, 
is the sum now received by the owner of the Tithc9 : — a mode of 
payment which, as it has formed the ground of animadversion, the 
Ministers of our Church would naturally rejoice at seeing altered.' 

1 Hence, the demand of Tithe must have very frequently put a stop 
to the increasing improvement erf the soil. The public, consequently, 
as well as the proprietors are losers by the system.’ — p. 5. 

It is pleasing, to receive these admissions from the hostile 
side; — at least to those who in their hearts seek only justice 
and ensue it. This comes of political economy, and fighting 
out the question with stout old mathematics, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left for any man's interest or any man's 
desires. When the Bishop of London appealed to radical 
organs in the House of Lords and Lord King intimated his 
assent, — it was clear that on the point of Tithes the game 
was finished, and that there wanted nothing but well-meaning 
commissioners from the two sides to meet, and settle the whole 
to mutual advantage*. 


* Since so much lias been gained on this point hv the union consequent 
on standing upon mathematical truth, it is grief to see a valuable 
Northern ally bringing forward at this time the somewhat urriMe doctrine 
of Tithes being paid by the consumer in the price of corn. 

The observations on the extracts from Professor Senior (Tait’s lid. Mag. 
No. IX, p. 316), appear founded on not distinguishing between a partial 
diminution of prices (calculated elsewhere as amounting to fourpence a 
quarter, and arising out of the accidental fact of there being a small belt 
of inferior laud that was kept out of cultivation by the tithe), ami a dimi- 
nution to the amount produced by deducting the value of the whole tithe. 
It is easy to confound these together * and it appears they have been 
confounded. 

What Mr. Senior has stated is, that if Tithes were removed tomorrow, 
there would be a fall of prices to a certain amount (s-iy, for distinctness, 
fourpence a quarter) ; bftt that this fall would only be temporary, and 
those who expected the consequence to be that corn should thenceforward 
to all time be fourpence cheaper, would be disappointed, lie has not said 
that it would not he a good, as a dinner is a good ; hut he has said that it 
is only one dinner however good, and that a man will not go in the strength 
of that meat for ever. If he has endeavoured unduly to depreciate the 
importance of one dinner, he is wrong ; but it is suspected the fact exists 
principally in the imagination of the commentator. 

The conclusion that if Tithes were removed, their value would be * 
deducted from the price of corn, may be traced altogether to defecthe and 
4 pre-posterous ' notions of the cause of price. The price of an article has 
no connexion whatever with the cost of production, except so far as the 
producers themselves operate upon the price by bringing a greater or les9 
quantity into the market. If a man should bring corn into tne market and 

m2 
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" An act for facilitating a “ Composition ” for Tithes, and of a 
nature somewhat similar to that above-mentioned [Bishop Tomline’s 
plan of a Corn-llent], was brought into Parliament, during the last 
Session, by our most Rev. Metropolitan. By this measure it was 
intended to be enacted, that an Incumbent, “ with the consent of the 
owners of two third parts in value of the Land subject to Tithes,'* should 
appoint Commissioners, and make agreements for a Composition 
Money, to be charged for any term, “ which did not exceed twenty- 


declarc with perfect truth that every grain of it had cost him sixpence to 
produce by some unlieartl-of process, he would not thereby persuade 
anybody to give him a penny more per quarter than the price of vulgar 
corn. If a man should find a vein of gold as easily dug as coal, he 
would not get a penny less per ounce than for the gold which is brought 
with great labour from Peru, as long as he did not pull down prices 
by sensibly increasing the quantity in the market. The wants of men- 
and the necessity of dhiding the existing stock, are what create prices; 
and the producer, instead of creating prices, curs them down by always 
bringing into flic market the largest quantity that will into ease Ills 
individual gdins. 

If tithes were abolished tomorrow and rent abo, it could not cause 4 
gi\en quantity of corn to sell fir in the market thin before; 
and therefore the only consequence would he, that the tenant would bo 
rent and tithe-owner, and put bath contentedly inti his pocket. Bui 
the opponent will probably sav, that tV* fact of his poeketting these in- 
creased sums', would enable and induce him to gov more coni. And here is 
the error. The corn grown now, is precisely the maximum quantity which 
it is anybody’s interest to grow; and this maximum will not be altered 
(except by the fourpenny matter so often mentioned) by swallowing up 
both rent and tithe-owner in the tenant. To ask him to grow more, would 
he to ask him to grow an increased quantity of corn for a less total 
return ; and that he will not do. The mistake is in thinking, that because 
the tenant is to have more money, he will grow more corn. And its found- 
ation lies, in the want of clear ideas of what it is that stops the increase of 
corn where it does, under the existing system. If the tenant should find 
some morning, that his landlord had died and left him the estate, or a lay 
tithe-owner the tithe, would he set about growing more corn on the land in 
consequence ? Not a grain ; except the quantity christened * fourpenny * 
And the same answer may be made to the plea, that though the remission 
of tithe 011 one farm might enable the owner of the land to add to his rent, 
the remission on all farms w T ould not. It would not be anybody's interest 
to grow a grain more corn than before ; — r.ivrpting the " fourpenny . 9 

The argument from the price of corn in a new country, is only, as before, 
{^mistaking of the rise of price consequent on the operation of tithe upon 
the land kept out of cultivation by it, for a rise- equal to the value of the 
tithe on the whole land which theii or at any future time becomes exposed 
to its operation. 

By "ultra-Malthusianism* and "Malthusianism run mad/ is supposed 
to be meant the disposition to disparage certain advantages on the ground 
of their being temporary ; as if human life was not made up of the accumu- 
lation of such. This tendency has been commented on in the case of one 
of the authors mentioned in the Article from Edinburgh (West. Rev. No. 
XXXJII, p. 29 ) $ and is not known to be attributable to any of the others. 
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one years.** But this Bill for Composition , appears to be in one, and 
that a most important point, far less eligible, than the Bill for Cow- 
mutation. By the latter Tithes are commuted, and without any pro- 
spective alteration. By Composition the ascertainment of the value 
of the Tithes, would be an evil continually recurring. Thus would 
all those feelings be kept alive, which form the ground of dissention 
between the Clergyman and his Parishioners, and tend to diminish 
his means of doing good among them.’ — p. 9. 

And thus also, which is aS important as the other, would be 
virtually secured the continuance of that pressure upon agri- 
culture, which’it is one of the first objects of a Commutation of 
Tithes to remove. All struggles for prospective valuations, are 
struggles for indirectly preserving the right of condemning a 
belt of inferior land to sterility, and preventing the application 
of a portion of culture to the rest. It is very agreeable, 
therefore, to find the present parlementaire distinctly giving up 
this point. 

Corn-Rents and temporary commutations being thus disposed 
of, the author proceeds 

f to propose that mode of remuneration for the Clergy, which, 
after a long and anxious consideration of the subject, appears to 
himself to be the most secure, the most unvarying, and, in every 
point of view, the least objectionable plan* for a general Commutation 
of Tithes. And this is — by a Commutation in Land : the arguments 
for, and against which, he will now proceed to consider.’ 

€ In the first place, then, an allotment of land in lieu of Tithes, 
would at once put an end to all those adverse interests and feelings, 
which so frequently occasion a collision between the Clergyman and 
his (lock. Whether the rent be paid to the Clergyman, or to any 
other Proprietor, can make no sort of difference to the parishioners : 
except, indeed, that terms, somewhat more moderate, might be 
expected, and would probably be obtained, in the one ease, rather 
than in the other. Experience, wc think, without any charge of 
partiality, would bear us out in this assertion.’ 

* In the next place, Land, in a great degree, regulates the price of 
all things else. According to the amount of land possessed by any 
one, is the relatixe place which he maintains in the ranks of society. 
Ages, after ages, may roll away; whilst the Lord of the soil still 
continues to retain his pristine influence and station. Thus, the 
proprietor of Ihc Chinch Allotment also, would, amidst all the 
changes of time and ciieutm tames be equally enabled to preserve 
In's relative condition in the Community, and to throw around his < 
family all thn*c means of re*- portability, those proprieties of ap- 
nenrancc, which the due upholding of the Clerical, character so 
obviously requires. The parish i.iners moreover would look up with 
increased respect to a ( leiical Proprietor of the sail, who lived among, 
and luid the uicuus of letting land, and dispensing favours to them. 
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Thus, might industry be rewarded, and merit brought forward. Thus 
might the preacher of the Gospel illustrate, by his life, the precepts he 
delivers ; and prove himself to be, both in word and deed — a Father 
to his People. 1 

* That a change of such national magnitude and importance, could 
not be accomplished without very considerable difficulties and objec- 
tions, is what everyone at all conversant with statistical subjects must 
he naturall) led to expect. The obstacles however which present 
themselves, arc by no means insurmountable. One, among others, 
which has been most strongly urgetl, is, the throwing so large a 
quantity of land into mortmain. But a greater degree of weight 
has been given to this objection, than what, in fairness of reasoning, 
it is justly entitled to. The main, indeed the sole object of the 
Legislature on this point should be, to provide, that the earth be 
rendered as productive, as, in its nature, it is capable of being made. 
The intention of the Mortmain Act was, to prevent the Clergy from 
availing themselves of the superstitious feelings of the people, and 
thus too much augmenting the revenues and power of the Church. 
This principle however, would in no degree be infringed upon, by the 
adoption of the proposed plan. Neither can any fair afgument be 
raised, against land being vested in the hands of Churchmen, which 
might not, with equal weight be advanced, against its being accu- 
mulated in the hands of any lay proprietors.’ — p. 10. 

It is possible that in a stage of society where the division into 
landlord and farmer was less distinct than at present, loss and 
evil might arise from land accumulating in the hands of parties 
who were likely to cultivate it carelessly or imperfectly. .But 
since the impiovements given to the invention of tenants, it may 
be suspected that the outcry about mortmain is a tinkling 
cymbal. The Fellows of a College, for example, may not be as 
keen landloids as devised the Boaul of Agriculture. But what 
follows, but that their tenants have the benefit i It would be 
found on inquiry, that a college farm is a thing quite worth 
handing from father to son ; which does away with the possible 
objection, that tenants not looked after will exhaust the land. 
A landlord may exhaust the land, if lie likes ; and why should 
such a tenant do it any more than a landlord ? Before, there- 
fore, it can be shown that mortmain of this kind causes any 
general damage, it must be proved that the tenants of the mort- 
main are to be inferior in knowledge and conduct to other man- 
agers of land. 

* Another objection has been brought forward, from the supposed 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient quantity of land in each parish, in 
exchange for the Tithe. That in some parishes this obstacle would 
exist, there can be no doubt. The fact however is, that the want of 
land has never yet formed any bar to a Commutation, whenever this 
mode has been agreed upon by the legislature. Where however, land 
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cannot iimnediatelyrbe procured, the amount of the sale of Tithes 
might, in the mean time, be invested in the funds, aud the interest of 
the same paid, by his Majesty’s Commissioners, to each Parochial 
Minister.* 

* Neither isit at all necessary, that the land to be purchased should 

be confined to the parish itself. One thing only appears to be requi- 
site, that a sufficient quantity of Glebe be procured, for the conveni- 
ence and cultivation of the Parochial Incumbent. The main purchase 
might, without much inconvenience, be situated at some little distance 
from the parish.* * » 

‘ The real value of the Tithes would, we doubt not, amount to a 
sum, far exceeding the computation at which they are generally 
estimated. But nothing unreasonable would, we have just ground* to 
believe, be expected by the Clergy. With much greater pleasure 
would they receive a smaller remuneration, cheerfully paid, rather 
than a much larger amount, advanced unwillingly, anti with discon- 
tent.* — p. 13. 

f In the last place, it may be objected that the proposed Commuta- 
tion will not be acceded to by the Proprietors of land. The answer, 
however, is clear and conclusive. The Proprietors of estates will be 
determined in their acceptance or rejection of the terms proposed, by 
motives of self-interest, and by those alone. Now the amount which 
they would yearly save, by the non-payment of Tithes, would certainly 
exceed in value the annual rent of that proportion of their estate*, 
which they might deem it advisable to sell, for the redemption of 
their Tithes. On this point, therefore* independently of all other 
considerations, there can be little doubt as to the ultimate decision of 
the Land Proprietors.* — p. ‘21. 

This appears to be a correct abstract of the Bishop's proposal. 
It may be considered as identical, as far as it goes, with Pro- 
fessor Senior’s; though that contains fuither details on the 
mode in which the management of such lands might be advant- 
ageously conducted*. 

All tnis seems perfectly fair and well-meant ; and ought to 
be met in a similar spirit. There is no fraud visible in it, 
above, below, nor between the folds. In this way there is no 
doubt that the economical as well as the moral evils arising 
from the peculiar form in which the provision for the Church 
is levied, might be done away and leave a surplus of pecuniary 
profit to be divided among the parties concerned. On a rough 
estimate, 26,000/. a year has been stated as what the landlords 
and the church might divide between them if they could agree ; 
and 476,000/. a year among the consumers besides, till they # 
take it out in population^. Without standing on the exact 

• See Westminster Review, No. XXXII for April 1832, p. 412, Art. 
Improvement of Condition of the Clergy. 

f See Art. Improvement of Condition of the Clergy , Westminster Review. 
No. XXXII for April m2, p. 405. 
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amount, it is clear theie are advantages of bfoth these kinds to 
be made upon the spot. And the idea of refusing to accede to 
a pioposed abatement of an acknowledged evil, on pretence of 
at some future time being enabled to effect the removal of a 
greater, — is one to be utterly scouted, or at all events turned over 
to that extremest coda of Radicalism, which is always found 
wriggling in every diiection where it should not. The test of a 
good Reformer, is that he is one that will reform when he may. 
If the opposite side gains by getting rid of its rd aaOpd or 
rotten parts, he gains by the tendenfcy which one reformation 
carried, h^s to make footing for another ; and the mean resultant, 
is the public good from the point conceded. 

The same advantages might be obtained by vesting the com- 
mutation-money in other ways than land ; as for instance in the 
funds. But the truth is, that the fundholders want plopping and 
not weakening, and would not at this moment think themselves 
strengthened, by having the Church put into the same boat. 

' After the symptoms that have appeared, the commutation of 
Tithes may be considered as a thing settled. Within a year or 
two, the landlords will be sending a deputation to state their 
sufferings from the Corn Laws ; and in a little more, it is prob- 
able the West-Indians will be twitting the government w'ith the 
tardiness of its measures for relieving them from the existence 
of Slavery. Cost fan tutti; and the inference from it is, that it 
is time to be prepared with a system of moderation and fair- 
dealing, and bring that kind of spirit to the fore, with which a 
failing side can decently negotiate. There is often one victory 
in the field, and another after. As for the sackeis, the clean 
work makers, the * booty and beauty’ men, if such there be, 
they must be kept in their quarters by those that know how to 
handle them. Besides, are they not all our brothers, and those 
whom God has given to be bound up with us in one compact of 
good or evil fortune. Beat them, when it is necessary for the 
common welfare; but do not beat them anifeat them afterwards. k 


Art. XII. — Letters on Commercial and Financial Policy . By Colonel 
Torrens. — Bolton Chronicle. — Globe, Oct. 8, 15, 22/29 j — Nov. 6. 

rpHESE are a series of papers addressed to the electors and 
inhabitants of Bolton, on 1 the means of relieving the distress 
of the people, and of giving a renewed impulse to the prosperity 
of the country weighty objects in whatever manner pursued, 
and glorious if well. And for further explanation the question 
is stated to be, * How can the Reform Bill be made to work well 
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on Commercial Policy , 

for the people ? What measures should the reformed pailiament 
adopt, in order to remove the pressure upon industry, to raise 
the wages of labour, and to increase the profits of trade V 

* There are two, and only two ways in which the comforts of the 
great body of the people can be increased. They are, the reduction 
of taxation and the improvement of trade. I propose to consider 
both. On the present occasion, however, I shall confine myself 
to a simple statement of those principles of commercial policy, 
by the adoption of which trade •n^ay be improved. The proofs and 
illustrations of these principles, together with my views upon the 
most effectual mode of relieving industry from the pressure of 
taxation, 1 shall reserve for subsequent communications/ 

'Improvement of trade implies that more goods can be sold, at 
prices more remunerating. Hut is it practicable, by any legislative 
enactment, to extend demand and to enhance prices ? I contend 
that it is. I am prepared to prove that the quantity and the value of 
British goods vended in foreign markets will increase or diminish as 
our commercial policy is regulated upon correct or upon erroneous 
principles. What then are the principles* of commercial policy on the 
adoption of which the prosperity of the country depends ? They are 
simply these. To loner the duties of customs upon the importation of 
goods produced in countries which consent to receive British goods upon 
terms equally favourable ; and to prohibit , or to lay heavy dnties upon , the 
imjwrtation of goods produced in countries which prohibit or lay 
heavy duties upon 1h itish goods ? — Letter 1.* • 

This is a statement of the proposition in debate, that cannot 
be mistaken. It is not a representation that it might be politic 
to hold out the offer of a reduction of duties on foreign goods as 
an inducement to the foreigner to reduce his duties on English, 
and so endeavour to work upon his selfish feelings to persuade 
him to consent to increase the common good at two ends instead 
of one ; but it is a representation that there is a loss incurred 
through our merchants trading freely with such foreign countries 
as in the existing state of the laws of foieign countries they 
would fix upon, and tjjat this loss may be prevented by our own 
government’s laying a fine upon the act of trading with such 
countries as in its wisdom it shall specify. The object, public 
gain ; the means, preventing our merchants fiom selling and 
buying in certain places where they know by experiment they 
make a more gainful market, and forcing them to sell and buy 
in places where they know by experiment they maker a less. 

€ The facts formerly asserted and now to he established arc — That 
the errors of the government, in departingfrom the fundamental prin- 
ciples of commercial policy, have deprived the country of the advan- 
tages which our manufacturing superiority would otherwise have 
secured $ have lowered the value of British goods in foreign markets } 
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ami mainly contributed to produce the distressing fall which has been 
experienced in prices, in profits, and in wages. I proceed in the first 
place to prove the principles. 1 

f Portugal receives British goods in payment fos her wines; and, con- 
sequently, the greater the quantity of Portuguese wine consumed in the 
British market, the greater the demand for British goods in the Portu- 
guese markets. France prohibits British fabrics ; and, therefore, increas- 
ing the quantity of French wine consumed in England does not extend 
the demand for British goods in France, but causes a larger amount in 
the precious metals to be sent from? this to that country. To increase 
the consumption of Portuguese wines, is to increase the consumption 
of British manufactures ; to increase the consumption of French 
wines, is to diminish the supply of gold, and to occasion a general 
fall in prices. It must, therefore, he the obvious policy of this country 
to cause the wines pf Portugal to be consumed in preference to those 
of France, by laying light duties upon the former, and by imposing 
upon the latter the highest scale of duties which the intervention of 
the smuggler will admit .’ — Letter 11. 

The inference from so much might be, that the argument 
was intended to be rested on a currency fallacy ; and to that 
in the end it appeals to return, though it diverges by 
the way. In any other light, to diminish the quantity of 
gold at home because it is the interest of traders to send it 
abroad rstfher than keep.it at home, — in other words, because 
it is worth more abroad than it is at home, — is not a source of 
impoverishment but of wealth, as much as it would be in the 
case of coffee, or of any other foreign produce. It would be very 
absurd to talk of prohibiting a trade to Russia in Mocha coffee, 
by way of penning up coffee at home, and thereby enriching the 
nation through serving the interest of coffee-drinkers. And 
the reason is, that it will either penn up nothfog, or nothing 
that w ill not he bought for more than it is worth. Either coffee 
will he imported in quantity increased by the amount of the 
export, within an insensible difference either in quantity or price ; 
or if there is a small met case of price, and a, small falling short of 
this quantity, it will only be in consequence of the fact that more 
is got on the whole by the new state of things than by the old. 
But if it was urged that gold was in different circumstances 
from coffee, inasmuch as it is the common medium of exchange, 
— then this would be a currency fallacy. Nobody, except old 
debtors, has any iuterc&t against a fall of prices arising from an 
k increase in the value of gold ; and this interest is balanced in the 
aggregate', by the counter interest of the creditors. And, what is 
important to be added, the variation is exceedingly small upon 
the whole, and no greater than must take place in coffee or any 
other named thing, through the ordinary course of commercial 
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speculations. Not an atom of any mentionable substance can 
be sent out of the country, without proportionally raising the 
value of what remains ; the inference therefore ought to be, that 
not an atom of aify mentiqnable Substance should be allowed 
to go out of the country. On the w’ages of labour too, 
an effect is produced by diminishing the quantity of gold and 
raising its value; which is in favour of the working classes, 
on the ground that the odds are that their wages do not fall in 
nominal amount as fast as thenntrinsic value rises, — in the same 
manner that a depreciation in the value of money is against them. 
Trade therefore is to be stopped, and the loss of its substantial 
profits incurred, lest an insensible fluctuation, which in the aggre- 
gate amounts to nothing, should take place in the value of such 
pre-arranged bargains as are expressed in gold. Exactly the 
same reason might be urged, for preventing the fluctuations 
that might take place in the value of bargains made for coffee. 

But, as was stated, this does not seem to be further insisted 
on in this place ; though there is a return to it in the end. 

“ No ! '* say the ultra advocates of free trade, “ the foreign demand 
for British goods is increased by the consumption of French wines full 
as much as by the consumption of those of Portugal ; because, as 
France will not give us her wines for nothing, when we import a 
greater quantity of them, we must export a greater quantity of our 
fabrics in order to purchase the greater quantity of gold required by 
France in payment.** 

‘ On the correctness or incorrectness of this doctrine of the ultra 
free traders, the whole question of reciprocity turns. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to bestow upon it the most careful examination.* 

‘ To make the question clear and distinct, let us suppose, in the first 
instance, that in our commercial intercourse with Portugal the im- 
ports of wine, and the exports of cloth, each amount to a million 
sterling; and let us assume that, subsequently, our trade with Portu- 
gal is suspended, and that, in consequence, \vc import an additional 
quantity of French wine to the amount of a million sterling, and send 
the cloth, which lmd formerly paid for the Portuguese wine, to South 
America, in order to purchase a million sterling in the precious metals 
with which to purchase the French wine.’ 

e The question now to be determined is this : — Will the cloth which 
was worth a million sterling when sent to Portugal to pay for wine, 
continue to be worth a million sterling when sent to South America 
to purchase an additional quantity of gold > If the cloth, when sent 
to South America for this purpose, continues to be worth a million 
sterling, we muse admit that it makes no difference, with respect to the* 
extent of the demand for British goods in the foreign market, whether 
we import wine from Portugal in exchange for British goods, or from 
France in exchange for gold purchased with British goods. But if, 
on the other hand, it shall appear that, when the cloth is sent to South 
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America to purchase additional supplies of the precious metals, it 
ceases to be worth the million steiling which it was worth when sent 
to Portugal to pay for wine, then it will become self-evident that the 
doctrine of the ultra free traders is erroneous, and that the principles of 
commercial policy which 1 have propounded are correct / — Letter JL 

Now the possibility of the answer being favourable to the 
querist, depends entirely on the supposition that the merchants 
will voluntarily send the cloth to South America instead 
of Portugal, when less ts Ji natty to be had by sending it to 
South America . Upon the assumption of this, is founded the 
whole possibility of the interference of the government being of 
any use.- If it be true that more is to be had by sending the 
cloth to Portugal, what occasion is there for the interference of 
the government r unless it can be satisfactorily proved, that 
the merchants have an innate substantial propensity to prefer 
the smaller gain to the gi eater. If it is not true, then the 
interference of government is directed only to foice merchants 
to take the smaller gain instead of tfie greater, and as the 
schoolmen say, cadit qna'stio. See therefore whether it is at all 
proved in the sequel, that merchants have such a propensity as 
described. 

* When England exchanged cloth with Portugal for wine, the con- 
sumers in£outh America took off as great a quantity of British doth 
as they were able and willing to purchase at the then existing prices. 
What can now render them able and willing to purchase a greater 
quantity ? Nothing but a reduction of price. The South American 
market having been previously supplied with British goods to the full 
extent of the demand, an additional supply is introduced, and a 
declension of price is the necessary consequence 3 thus, then, it 
appears, with the fullest evidence, that by ceasing to purchase wine 
from Portugal with cloth, and pressing an additional supply of goods 
upon the South American maiket in order to procure gold to pay fur 
the wines of France — it appears, I say, with the fullest evidence, that 
by this alteration in the course of foreign trade, the produce of any 
given quantity of British labour is made to command a less quantity 
of gold ; the value of gold, in relation to all home-made commodities, 
is raised, or in other word*, the price of British goods is reduced.’— 
Letter III . 

The weakness in this, is in taking for granted without a 
shadow of pioof, and contrary to all the experience of 
Christian men on such points, that the met chants will go to 
JSouth America with their cloth at all, if the result is to be that 
they are to get less for it in the end than they might have got by 
taking it to Portugal. It is like saying, ‘ For heaven’s sake 
fine a man for going to sell his goods on the Surrey side ; for if 
not, he will go and sell for sixpence, what he might have got a 
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shilling for in Westminster/ The whole inference that the 
merchants will go to South America and lose, is based on the 
unproved assumption that they will go to South America if they 
are to lose by it. And conversely, the whole inference that a 
gain is to be made by preventing the merchants from sending 
their cloth to South America, and forcing them by a fine to send 
it to Portugal instead, is founded on the parallel assumption, 
that the merchants cannot see though the government can, that 
they are sending cloth to South America at a loss, through mere 
stupidity in not sending it to Portugal without force, or in spite 
of force, instead* 

If a man was to make these two assumptions without the 
question being involved in the mystical phrases of c reciprocity * 
and ‘ free trade/ it is not too much to predicate of him, tint as 
the Chinese quaintly said to the 4 Koutou ’ embassy, 4 his 
success would be small/ Till it is pointed out by what 
delusion or infirmity the merchants are practically to mistake 
the greater gain for the less and the less for the greater, there 
appears no substantial reason why the inference so simple and 
cogent from this source, is to give way to any collection of 
arguments of greater surface and inferior concentration. 

4 The ultra advocates of freedom of trade may, and 1 believe do, 
contend, “ that in purchasing Flench wine with gold, instead of 
Portuguese wine with cloth, it i^> not necessary to press an extra 
supply of British goods upon the countries of the miners in order to 
obtain an additional amount of tjje precious metals. The process by 
which England obtains the means of purchasing French wines may be 
as follows : — The gold and^ilver obtained by France in payment for 
wine cannot continue to accumulate there — it will raise prices in the 
French markets, will there check export and encourage import, and 
then pass off to some other country, say Germany, in payment for the 
foreign goods for which it creates an additional demand. As Germany 
thus receives the gold and silver paid by England to France for wines, 
in Germany prices will rise, export will be checked, and import will 
be encouraged $ and in Germany, therefore, England will find an 
emended foreign detnanS, and will receive ba£k again from thence, 
in payment for the increased quantity of goods exported, the specie 
drawn from her by France /* — Letter III . 

It is not known who the advocates are that advanced this. 
What has been advanced is conceived to have been the much 
more powerful representation, that all zeal in the government to 
prevent the merchants from purchasing French wine with 
cloth through the intervention of gold, instead of Portuguese 
wine with cloth diiectly, to their hurt, — is like the zeal of the 
serving-man whocairied his mistress’s ducks through the water 
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by the necks for fear of drowning, and choked them in the 
passage. 

The way referred to in the sequel, by which the increase of 
wealth is to be produced from the proposed prohibition, is 
through this country’s being the entrepot of the precious metals. 
The merchants therefore are to come and say to the government, 

* We have looked into our books, and diligently examined all the 
items, and beg to state that by carrying out cloth to South 
America we can make a profit, apd pay our debts, and give our 
manufacturers wages, and continue them in employment, and 
all go on thriving together ; and by carrying cloth to Portugal 
we cannot make our own again, and must leave our debts 
unsettled, and turn off our workmen because we cannot pay 
them any longer, and all go into the gazette in a body, — or if it 
is not so bad as this, there is at all events an approach to 
it, and we pledge our character for knowing a sixpence from a 
shilling, to the fact that wo and all that depend upon us down 
to the boy that holds a candle, arc (errors excepted, and so far 
as we are judges of the matter,) vastly better off by taking the 
cloth to South America than to Portugal ; and we beg leave to 
assure your Honourable Hoard, that if we did not think so, we 
would beg in all humility to be allowed to go to Portugal 
instead. We know that by going to South America we shall 
bring down the price of gold with reference to cloth; but we 
assure you upon our honours, that we will not send a yard of 
cloth to South America, lougcrjthan the gold we get for it can 
be turned into French wine that will sell for more than the 
wine we should get for our cloth in Poitugal. We are 
sensible of the kind intentions of the government; but we 
entreat it to believe, that on this point we are quite able to take 
care of ourselves.’ 

And the government is to reply, 6 Gentlemen, neither you 
nor the boy that holds the. candle, know anything of the 
matter. You are in utter ignoiance that this country is the 
entrepot of the precious metals, and that consequently all y«ir 
statement th&t you gain more by one trade tnan the other, 
is a mistake. Yoir do not gain more. You are not the men 
who can tell whether you gain more or not. You were labouring 
under a delusion, when you thought you were gaining more ; 
and your inability to calculate the effects of the country being 
the entrepot of the precious metals, was the cause of the 
deception. Go over your books again and apply the correction 
for being the entrepot q{ the precious metals ; and you will find that 
when you were in the gazette, you were out of it that when you 
thought you were selling with advantage in South America, that 
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country was really not in a state to give you any profit; 
— that though your books are finally loaded with more pounds 
than would have beeii procured from Portugal, pounds from 
South America are not as good as pounds from Portugal, and 
we have set out with showing you the reasons, why they should 
not be and cannot be/ , It is in this way that the Board of 
Trade is desired to battle with the merchants. 

But perhaps ail this is beside.the maik, and the intention of the 
author was to state, that without entering into the partial question 
of whether the trade is of more or less advantage to the individuals 
engaged in it, there is a more subtile reason why it is hurtful in 
the main, and that this effect is to be brought about by a 
diminution in the value of gold. If so, as intimated before, it 
appears to resolve itself into a currency fallacy. At the same 
time it is necessary to avow, that the data have not been found 
sufficient for framing a clear idea of the nature of the argument 
intended. The statement of it has not the precision of those 
that have preceded ; it is dispersed over too much space, and 
must be presented in a compressed form before it will be 
efficacious with the general. The nearest that has been 
arrived at, is a suspicion that it amounts to representing, 
that the willingness of the French to take gold, is a proof that 
they want gold and would give a great - deal for it, and therefore 
il is politic to lay a duty of 20 per cent by way of checking the 
trade that would bring down the value of our gold in France. 
In other words, that because gold would buy us a great deal in 
France, we aie to take care that nothing is bought with it, 
because that would bring down the state of things, in which 
gold would buy us a great deal in France. What else is intended 
by ' a new and unfavourable distribution of the metals and a 
consequent fall of prices/ which the * one-eyed ' ultra advocates 
of free trade cannot enter into, — and 'maintaining a comparatively 
high scale of prices/ — is positively not understood. But of what 
use can it be to any of us, that a sovereign in England will buy 
no more than a half-napoleon in France,— if we Ire to prohibit 
ourselves from the advantage of carrying the sovereign to Frauce 
and bringing back twice as much as could be bought with it here. 
If the conjectural explanation is right, it would be curious to see 
how a similar exhortation would sound in the ears of the trader 
when applied to other cases. • Gentlemen of the Leeds Cloth 
Hall, your cloth is in prodigious request in France, the French 
would give you almost anything you liked to ask ; reflect then. 
Gentlemen of the Leeds Cloth Hall, how important it is to keep 
up this state of things, and how infallibly it would be destroyed 
if the government should ajlow cloth to go to JPrance, with- 
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out imposing a 20 per cent duty on the French goods that 
must be imported in return/ 

If this is not the argument! the true one shall be applied 
to as soon as known ; but the matter for the present is 
obscure. 


Aht. XIII. — An Investigation of th^ Currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
of those which prevail between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic • 
By the late Major James Rennell, F.R.S. With an Atlas.—* Lon- 
don. llivington. 8vo. pp. 3.39. 1832, 

/TMIE courses of oceanic currents were very imperfectly 
understood till within a few yeais past; but since the 
labourers in the field of science have increased, the subject 
has engaged a considerable share of public attention, and 
the results have proved highly advantageous towards 
perfecting this important branch of the science of 

Hydrography. Among those who stand prominent for their 
diligence and assiduity in endeavouring to penetrate the 
laws by which the waters of the great deep arc governed, 
the names of Rennell and of Humboldt aie the most con- 
spicuous. Both have been eminently successful, and their 
labours have received the leward of public approbation ; 
but although they have done much, much remains to be effected, 
before Hydrography can number among its acquisitions a perfect 
system of oceanic currents. 

The book under consideration is the produce of twenty 
years patient attention of the author, whose perseverance and 
industry in collecting the data on which it is founded, evince 
the ardour of his mind, and piove how fitted he was by nature 
to grapple with a subject baireu from neglect, and obscured by 
error. The materials of this posthumous work, however, do 
not exhibit that lucid arrangement which marks the former 
productions of this great geographer. The facts elucidating 
some of the subjects, instead of being kept together, are inter- 
spersed, and the reasonings often broken off and resumed under 
other heads in different parts of the volume. It is singular, but 
nevertheless true, that this want of clearness has originated in 
an attempt to place a very difficult subject in so clear a point 
of view, that the mind of the reader should be able to grasp it 
with as little trouble and difficulty as its nature would admit. 
To effect this purpose, the first chapter is divided into two 
sections, the first of which contains 4 General Observations on 
Winds and Currents ; ’ the second, • a General View of the 
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System of Currents in the Atlantic in which, from the great 
similarity of the matter, much repetition takes place, each 
current being twice described, besides the more general and 
detailed account given of it in the body of the work ; added to 
which, many important facts, in the form of notes, are scattered 
tWughout the pages, and under heads to which they do not 
immediately belong. To investigate the currents of the ocean 
and delineate their peculiarities, confers a most important 
benefit on the navigator, as it .enables him to avoid the dangers 
incidental to their force, and to turn them to his advantage ; 
every attempt, therefore, to define their limits, describe tlieir 
courses, and settle their velocities, must call forth the gratitude 
of the seaman, and the applause of the philosopher. 

On glancing over the Index chart prefixed to the work, a 
variety of currents present themselves under different appel- 
lations, the greater part of which may be referred to one motive 
power. This power is given, by Major Rennel!, to the South- 
Atlantic current; of which he says — 

* There is a real stream off the Cape of Good Hope, which is a por- 
tion of the well-known Lagullas Current , a current which as described 
hereafter, makes its way into the South Atlantic, round the Cape and 
the Bank of Lagullas, and thence proceeds along the western coast 
of South Africa to the Equator. This is, in effect, the first of the 
Stream Currents meant to be noticed in this list (the first link of the 
stupendous chain before us ;) and which, by the aid of adjunct waters, 
collected in its progress, becomes the prime mover in the great 
machine. 9 — p. 20. 

The primary motive power must probably be sought in the 
natural causes which give to the equatorial waters a tendency 
to move from East to West ; a portion of which water being 
driven in the form of a current round the Cape of Good 
Hope, flows along the western coast of Africa as far as the 
equatorial line, where its force is turned by the North African 
or Guinea current, which terminates in the Bight of Benin. It 
then crosses the Atlantic, flowing on each side of the equator, 
passes between the West-Indian islands into the Caribbean sea, 
and enters the Gulf of Mexico, through the channel of Yucatan, 
and after completing the circuit of the Gulf, escapes with 
extraordinary velocity, through the strait of Florida, and again 
crossing the Atlantic, terminates off the western side of the 
Azores. This stream of current, so imposing and magnificent 
in its continuity, to the entire line of which the term ‘ gulf- 
stream/ though often employed is certainly inapplicable, is divided 
by Major Rennell according to the changes of direction which it 
takes in its course, into the denominations of the South-Atlantic 
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current, the Equatorial current, and the Gulf-stream ; confining 
the latter term, with propriety, to that portion alone which issues 
out of the Gulf of Mexico, through the strait of Florida. 

The author distinguishes currents into two kinds, which, 
though very different from each other, are almost always con- 
founded together. 

' The one drift or drift current, is the mere effect of a constant or 
very prevalent wind on the surface-water ; impelling it to leeward 
until it meets with some obstacle which occasions an accumulation, 
and consequent stream of current. It matters not whether the ob- 
stacle be land, banks , or a stream of current already formed.’ 

‘ The other, of course, is the stream current, formed of the accumulated 
waters of the drift current, This may be of any bulk, oa depth, or 
Velocity; but the other is shallow, and at a mean, perhaps, of no more 
than half a mile per hour, when the wind is constant and a good 
breeze.' — p. 21. 

It may be remembered, that an account of the great Lagulias 
current was the first woik by Major Rennell, in which were 
exhibited those talents and attainments that slune so con- 
spicuously through his after productions. Since that period, 
however, many experiments and observations, by means of the 
thermometer, have been made on the course of this important 
stream, particularly in 1819 and 1820, by Captains Hamilton 
and Alsager, and Dr. Davy. Their researches have led to very 
important results, as will be seen by the following extract, and 
by a reference to Chart 3, where the courses and temperatures 
are accurately laid down. 

Major Rennell says — 

* the observations of the current and temperature made in ~ two 
years, 1819, 1820, by the Captains Hamilton, Ateager, and Wilson, 
have given some new ideas relative to the course of this stream/ 

* It was formerly thought, by most persons, that the entire body 
of the Lagulias stream passed round or over the bank to the 
westward, into the Southern Atlantic ; but it now appears evident that 
the s' re i ter puit x turns back into the Indian Ocean, towards the oppo- 
site quarter from whence .it came; merging into the well-known 
easterly current that issues from the South-Atlantic, and passes to the 
southward of the Bank of Lagulias and string of the Lagulias current, 
in its way round the bank from the Indian Ocean; both occasioning 
great eddies and irregularities near their respective borders/ — p. 98* 

Tnis is a most important correction for hydrographical 
, knowledge, — a great truth that will materially assist the judg- 
ment in accounting for the turbulence to which this part of the 
ocean is so frequently subjected ; and it is hoped that the emi- 
nent success attendant on these experiments will induct all 
who may have the opportunity of increasing this branch of 
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knowledge, not to let it pass by. The importance of such 
observations, in determining the course and breadth of currents, 
and the facility with which they can be made, are forcibly* 
expressed in a periodical work of great utility*, where it is 
noted that such experiments need not interfere with the ordinary 
duties of a seaman, because, * as they can be best made during 
calms, so it is precisely at the time when there is little work to 
be done on board.’ 

The mbst important aid bQwever towards a perfect under- 
standing of currents, has been derived from the invention of the 
chronometer, now about half a century ago. Previous to this 
time, no means deserving of confidence were known for ascer- 
tainingHheir direction and velocity ; for although the differences 
in northing and southing, between the dead-reckonings and 
observations, might be pointed out by the observations of lati- 
tude, yet the error of longitude, or of easting and westing, would 
of course escape detection altogether. 

That portion of the Lagullas stream which does not return 
into the Indian ocean, passes round the Lagullas bank and 
enters the Southern Atlantic, when it takes a north-westerly 
direction, and merges in the general or drift-current of the ocean. 
Its influence is felf almost as far as 26* ° South, and the momen- 
tum which it communicates to the waters, added to the influence 
Of the southerly wind, gives rise to the South-Atlantic current, 
which taking a northerly and north-westerly direction, flows 
along .the entire coast of Southern Africa, from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Equator. On reaching the Equator, its 
course is turned by the Guinea current, a powerful stream from the 
Northern Atlantic, which runs along the whole coast of Guinea 
from Sierra Leone to the Bight of Benin. The South-Atlantic 
current thus opposed turns to the westward, when following the 
system of Major Rennell, * it becomes by degrees the head of a 
still more powerful stream, under the name of the Equatorial 
current.’ 

The Equatorial current, which forms a complete bar across the 
Atlantic, between the Brasil and Guinea coasts, is a far greater 
nuisance to seamen than any other stieam of current in the 
Atlantic. It is also the longest, the broadest, and the most 
powerful stream in this sea ; and if the conjecture of the author 
oe correct, it is also the most remarkable, on account of its 
sending. off two large branches, in opposite directions, at the 
•same time pursuing its original course between them. * The 
length of course of this remarkable stream,’ says Major Rennell, 
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p. 22. * reckoning from the Bight of Biafra to the Antillas or 
West-Indian Isles, is roundly about 4000 geographic or nautic 
miles ; but even reckoned only to the I*. E. promontory of 
South America (Cape St. Roque), it is about 2500/ 

With regard to the velocity of this current, it may be 
remarked, that it is considerably affected by the south-west 
wind which blows across the Ethiopian sea,*and attains its 
greatest velocity in the months of May, June, July, and August. 

* The examples/ says the author, jp. 130, •. vary among them- 
selves in point of rate, as may be supposed, exceedingly; they 
rise in very many instances, to 45 and 50, occasionally to 60 miles 
in twenty-four hours, but perhaps the mean may be taken at 
about 28/ This small mean shows the great irregularities 
which take place in the velocity of the current, and which arise 
from the greater or less power of the wind upon the surface, and 
the quantity of drift-water added by the force of the wind ; but 
after all it must be admitted, that from the great discrepancies 
that are shown by the data of lates to occur in the same parts 
of the stream [see Chart 1], its velocity and direction are not at 
present strictly reducible to system. To pursue the author’s de- 
scription of this current, as respects the branches into which it 
divides itself, — 

* At the aforesaid middle point between the two continents, and 
precisely at the equator, the stream now considerably widened sends 
off a very large branch to the north-west , and into the middle of the 
North- Atlantic ; whilst the main stream turns to the W.S. W. j 
pointing to the promontory of Cape St. Roque; and, when it ap- 
proaches that cape, it subdivides ; the largest part passing by the 
north of the Cape, towards the West-Indies ; the other southward, 
along the eastern coast of Brasil ; and is felt, in degrees, all the way 
to Cape Horn/ 

‘ The main stream, after passing Cape St. Roque, although 
divested of two such great masses of water, is still a great and 
powerful stream, now receiving supplies from the N. E. trade on 
the right, as before from the S. E. trade on the left, and widening out 
to an indefinite extent, whilst its rate of motion is from three miles to 
one mile an hour/ 

r This is the second and longest link of the chain, when the Gulf- 
stream (hereafter described) terminates at the Azores ,* — p. 23. 

The next portion of the ocean which occupies the author’s 
attention, is the Caribbean or Colombian sea, of which he 
remarks, — 

€ One is doubtful whether to regard this sea, wholly as a stream of® 
current , or as a sea in motion ; for such is its description, rather than 
a stream of current. The southern part of it is, in effect, a continua- 
tion of the Equatorial stream, which enters the Caribbean, through 
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the passages between the Islands In the chain of the Caribbees (or An* 
tillas) 5 and it may be observed that the streams through the channels 
between Dominica and the continent, to the»south, are very much 
stronger than those on the opposite side. But the general motion of 
this sea is vastly more gentle than that of the Equatorial stream. This 
may be called the third link of the chain of currents ; and may be 
reckoned to be mure than 1600 miles in extent.’ — p. 23. 

There can be l^tle doubt that the main branch of the equatorial 
stream, after sending off jts detached branches, enters the Carib- 
bean sea, thrpijgh thd* various passages between the different 
islands from Trmidad to Martinique ; but so great is the bulk of 
water which enters into this sea, that Major Rennell appears 
sensible that it must be furnished from some other source than this 
branch of the equatorial current. He therefore attributes it ‘ to 
the operation of the north-east trade wind on that part of the 
Atlantic lying generally to the westward of Cape St. Roque/ 
But there is no ground for supposing that the water to the 
westward of Cape St. Roque, is any other than a part of the 
equatorial stream ; for the great body of the current, after it has 
sent off a branch to the north-west, is arrested in its progress 
by the coast of South America, which it encounters at Cape St. 
Roque, and the consequence is, that it subdivides again ; the 
new branch taking the direction of the impeding object, flows 
along the coast of Brasil, its influence being felt as far as Cape 
Horn. So, on the same principle, that portion which Major 
Rennell calls the main stream of the current, and which passes 
on towards the Caribbean sea, would take the direction of the 
northern coast of Brasil. There is no cause why it should not 
follow the direction of the coast, — certainly none why it should 
flow at a great distance from it, and therefore a large body of 
water to the west of the course of the current, and not partaking 
of its motion, must be visionary or at least systematic. Fiom 
the observations of Captains Deacon and Kodd, as well as fiom 
those of Baron Humboldt in his * Personal Narrative/ and 
Tofifioin the ‘ Derrotero delas Antillas/ it is proved that a general 
movement of the waters of the western part of the Atlantic 
takes place towards the West-Indian Islands, or in other words, 
that the well-known general motion of the waters of the ocean, 
from east to west, is evident in this part of the ocean ; the truth 
therefore appears to be, that although a marked stream of 
current, across the Atlantic, on the line of the equator, (the 
second link of Major RennelPs chain,) was necessary for per- 
fecting a system of currents, still, in reality, no such current 
exists, in this part, separate from, and independent of the 
general one caused by the influence of the north-east trade 
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winds. On a reference to Chart 2, or to the Index Map 
prefixed to the volume, it will become evident, from the 
positions and bearings of the West-Indian Islands, that the 
waterts of the oceanic current are driven into the Caribbean sea, 
between the islands from Cuba to Porto Rico, in a direction 
from north to south ; subject, of course, to such deviations in 
the passage, as arise from the form and direction of the land 
opposed to their progress ; while from PortoJRico to Trinidad, 
the direction is from east to west?; and as the lines of current 
between the latter group are strong, and meet the others at 
right angles, an agitation must necessarily be the result, and 
will account for that action of the water which induced the 
author to consider this portion as a sea in motion. 

The next link in the author’s chain of currents, is the Mexican 
Gulf; which he says, — 

r may be regarded as the reservoir of the Gulf-Stream $ since it 
keeps up, at all times, a head of water for the supply of the stream. 
It is commonly supposed that it must have a great degree of elevation 
above the Atlantic Ocean j which seems requisite, in older to produce 
such a phenomenon as it produces : but the cause of this elevation has 
been very differently accounted for. In the discussion of this subject, 
at large, I have endeavoured to clear it from some of its difficulties.' 

r I shall only mention, in this place, that it appears probable, that 
the N. E. tiude-wind forces a great quantity of water from the 
Atlantic , into the Sea of Mexico , th tough the Caribbean sea ; and 
which it could not readily escape from through the narrow Strait of 
Florida.* 

* The water passes with a gentle current, from the Caribbean into the 
Mexican Sea, through the channel of Yucatan ; and maybe considered 
as making a tour of the gulf or sea, by the left (or S. W.,) passing by 
Vera Cruz and the mouth of the Missisipi river; and finally, complet- 
ing it opposite to the Channel of Yucatan and the west end of Cuba , 
which separates that channel from the outlet of the Strait of Florida.’ 

— p. 

The force of the main current from the Atlantic, is broken in 
passing through the comparatively narrow channels between 
the West-Indian Islands, and may rather be compared to water 
making its way by oozing, than by flowing unimpeded; by 
which means the level of this sea is raised considerably and 
gradually. The force of the stream being thus broken, the water 
flows onward with decreased momentum towards the channel 
of Yucatan, which lies opposite to those channels between the 
West-Indian Islands through which it passed with the greatest 
force and velocity, and enters the gulf of Mexico. The conse- 
quence is that the level of the Mexican Gulf is also greatly 
raised, although the fact has at times been doubted. But when 
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it is remembered that a large body of water like that of the 
Caribbean sea, is constantly urged forward by a moving power 
of vast force and magnitude, like the current in the Atlantic, 
and that the reservoir which receives and bounds its onward 
course, is comparatively small, it must be admitted thata rise 
of level must be the natural result of such a state of things. 
Thus pent up -in a small space, without the power of returning 
in any portion through the channel by which it entered, the 
water naturally sfceks some other channel through which it may 
escape, and consequently, after being driven or rather whirled 
round the circumference of the bay, flows out through the strait 
of Florida with a velocity proportionate to its own bulk, the 
narrowness of the channel of escape, and the motive power by 
which it is impelled* and the current thus formed, constitutes 
the well-known flow of water denominated the Gulf-stream. 

The channel of Yucatan, between Cape Catoche and Cape 
Antonio, terminates the chain of currents westward. The 
Mexican sea is well laid down in Chart 2. 

* The Florida, or Gulf-Stream is still a continuation of the same 
stream, or series of streams , with the one wc set out with : (viz ) the 
South- Atlantic* 

* This article is by far the most curious, as well as the most intricate, 
of any that arc likely to be presented to the reader : and the inves- 
tigation of it may possibly serve to, explain some difficulties, which 
may have occurred to him, in his former method of considering the 
subject. For, it appears to the author, that the changes observable in 
its path and volume can no otherwise be understood, or accounted for, 
than by considering it in the nature of an immense river , descending 
from a higher level into a plain : that river at all times filling its bed, 
and being subject to frequent and very great foods* — p. 26, and Chaits 
2 and 5, the latter of which is an enlarged view of its course . 

No stream of current has engaged such marked attention as this, 
and when its importance to navigation, its vast length, its ample 
and varying breadth, the immense quantity of sea- weed that 
marks its progress* and the extraordinarily high temperature of 
its water are considered, the preference will not be surprising. 
When the course of the stream is stated to be three thousand 
geographic miles, some idea may be formed of the force with 
which it issues through the strait of Florida ; a force so great as 
to be destructive to the land in that quarter. On the north 
side of Delaware bay, the encroachments of the sea averaged 
nine feet a* year, from observations made between 1804 tfnd 
1820*, and at Sullivan’s Island on the north side of the entrance 
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to the harbour of Charlestown, in South Carolina, the tea carried 
away a quarter of a mile of land in three years # ; which destruc- 
tive power arises from the narrowness of the strait, and the 
great volume of water that passes through it. A note at page 
267, illustrates this fact by the following calculation. * As the 
narrowest part of the Strait of Florida is thirty-six nautic miles 
in breadth, and the annual mean velocity about seventy-three 
miles per day, a surface of 2628 square miles of gulf-water will 
be poured into the Atlantic everyday, or about two-thirds of a 
square equatorial degree/ 

One of the greatest difficulties relating to this current, con- 
sists in gaining an accurate knowledge of its breadth, for 
although the stream is marked by a high degree of temperature, 
still the presence of warm water does npt always prove the 
presence of the stream itself, and it is this circumstance that 
induces Major Rennell to view it as a river subject to overflow- 
ings. By observations made in 1820, the whole body of warm 
water, constituting the 4 proper gulf-stream,’ was confined to a 
width of 140 miles, and Captain Pell, in crossing it at the same 
place in 1816, found it of the same width, by observations on 
the current itself, and not on the warm water, that is, not by 
means of the thermometer ; this therefore is a strong corrobora- 
tion, and may almost be, held as conclusive of its natural 
breadth. * But it cannot be readily supposed,’ says Major 
Rennell, ‘that when the breadtli of the warm water increases 
suddenly, as from 186 to 240 miles, in the course of ten days, 
and again decreases from 248 to 186 in about a week, that 
the body of the stream accommodates itself to those changes ;’ 
he therefore concludes, ‘ that the changes ought rather to be 
regarded as offsets or temporary overflowings.’ — p. 230. 

The warmth of the gulf-stream was first noticed in England 
by Sir Charles Blagden, in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. 
Ixxi, p. 334. It had however been previously discovered by Dr. 
Franklin. The doctor had some time before discovered the 
coldness of the sea over banksf ; and it was in the course 
of these inquiries, that he discovered the warm nature of 
the gulf-stream. The sum of the observations on the tempe- 

* Iloff Geschichte, &c. vol. 1. p. %. 

+ May not an observation of this kind have a tendency to decide the 
question whether the globe may not be pierced, or have a junction of the 
waters of the ocean through its central parts ? If banks cause cold, the 
water over such j uuction ought to be comparatively warm. Sea water is 
apparently as cheap a material, as any of which the interior of the globe 
could be composed j and if the existence of such a junction should ever 
be established, it would point to some remarkable inferences in Geology. 
—Editor* 
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rature, which are tery numerous, are thus condensed by the 
author. ‘ This expanse of warm water extends, at times , in 
length, from the thirtieth to the seventy-fifth degree of west 
longitude ; and in breadth, at the east end, from the thirty-third 
or thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, and at the 
west end to between 160 and 170 miles/ being 2700 miles in length 
from east to west, and on a mean more than 400 miles in breadth 
from north to south, an area of warm water more extensive than 
the Mediterranean sea. ‘ Thi^ body contains besides the Gulf- 
stream itself, its counter currents , offsets , or overflowings , and de • 
posits. The stream itself may possibly not occupy one half of the 
space/— p. 269. Such a vast body of warm water has, as might 
be expected, an influence on the climate, which is wet, squally, 
and unsettled within its course ; and it becomes needful to warn 
the seaman to steer as wide of its limits as he can. The remarks 
of Sir Philip Broke are important, recommending those who 
have no reason for navigating in this stream in the winter 
season, always to avoid it, because * the sea which prevails 
there is unusually heavy and irregular. Between the latitudes 
of 38° and 40°, longitudes 56° and 64°, I have known cruisers 
thrown out of their reckoning nine degrees of longitude in tenor 
eleven days, by this current/ (p. 181). Another important subject 
connected with this stream, is its counter currents, which as 
they affect the course of the voya'ges between Europe and 
America, have received great attention on the part of Major 
Rennell, and their details, as* far as the facts which he 
obtained warranted, are laid down with great care on the charts. 
His opinion concerning the oiigin of these important streams, 
appears to be, that ‘ they are the most prominent when they 
emanate from streams that run beyond the limits of the trade- 
winds and their drift currents, as the Gulf-stream of Florida, to 
the northward of the parallel of 30°. For if a stream, within 
the trade-wind, runs contrary to the drift current, this latter 
will of course be a counter current to the other : and if with the 
drift , one merges in the other/— p. 65. 

The detail of this current is carried out to great length, and 
the author has availed himself of the researches and observa- 
tions of many gentlemen of acknowledged eminence in the walks 
of science, among whom Captains Beaufort and Sabine, and Dr. 
Franklin, are conspicuous for the value or the extent of their 
data. Sir Philip Broke's description of the gulf-stream in 
the winter season, and far into the Atlantic, has furnished the 
author with many valuable facts, which are used with his 
accustomed felicity, in explanations that can be fully appreci- 
ated only by a reference to the book itself and the Charts that 
accompany it. 
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It would not however be right to quit this part of the subject, 
without noticing what is said of the Fucus Natans or gulf- 
weed, that leuiarkable accompaniment of the stream mentioned 
by Columbus and every other navigator from his day to the 
present. 

4 Its place of origin does not appear to ho settled, but a great portion 
of it, at least, is brought out of the Mexican Sea by the stream. Captain 
Livingston, in his way from New Orleans to the strait of Florida, saw 
the sea full of it $ and every one that has navigated the Gulf-stream 
has remarked the weed in it, or alonjf its borders/ 

f But there are different statements respecting this particular 
accordingly, some have said that little or no weed is seen in the 
stream j but only on the edges of it, or in the bordering sea; but Sir 
Philip Broke and Baron Humboldt say that the stream contains a 
great deal. Sir Philip says, €€ We were always surrounded with Gulf- 
weed.” — p. 183. 

It is the opinion of Humboldt, that the weed is produced in 
large beds at the bottom of the ocean, and that from these beds 
it is detached in a ripened state, and collects in large masses on 
the surface of that part of the Atlantic called the Sargasso, or 
Weedy sea. One of the beds is supposed to lie between latitudes 
25° and 3(>° N., longitudes 30° to 32° W. from Greenwich ; and the 
other between latitudes 22° and 20° N., longitudes 70° to 72° W. 
Sir Hans Sloan*?, in his history of Jamaica, quotes many autho- 
rities for the weed being found on the shores of the Cape Verde 
and Canary Islands, on those of St. Domingo and Jamaica, and 
is of opinion that it grows among the Cape Verde and Canary 
Islands, as well as among tho^e of the West Indies, and that it 
is cairied to sea by means of winds and currents. The subject has 
also beentreated of at some length in Vol. i. p. 175 of the Nautical 
Magazine, where the latter opinion is prefeired to that of Hum- 
boldt ; but on matiue consideration of the subject, the opinion of 
the Baron appears to account better for the accumulation of 
such vast masses, than that of the historian of Jamaica. With 
regard to the entire couise of this magnificent stream of current 
water, it is only possible to give the reader a faint outline of it; 
for to do justice to the immense collection of facts assembled 
for its illustration, the judgment displayed in their arrangement, 
and the gieat beauty and accuracy with which they are deline- 
ated on the charts, is impossible. But as the preceding facts 
are incomplete without some idea of its lengthened progress, 
' the following account it is hoped may set the matter in a clearer 
point of view than it presents without such aid. 

The stream ranges along the coast of North America, in a 
north-easterly direction, as far as Cape Hatteras, where it is 
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turned off shore by the adjacent banks of Nantucket which 
turn it to the eastward, and finally points between E. by N. and 
E.N.E. through the Atlantic, until its northern edge touches the 
parallel of 44° 30' N. in longitude 43° W. or about midway between 
New York and Cape Finis tei re. Here it begins to turn to the 
southward of East, and gradually round to South, and the west- 
ward of South by the time it reaches the Azores. After the banks 
of Nantucket have turned it to the eastward, the stream spreads 
to a vast breadth, the southern^art deviating to the eastward of 
south, and the northern running decisively to the northward of 
east, preservinglts former course. It is the northern part that is 
best known to the author, and for the details of which he is so 
much indebted to the experiments of Captain Beaufort and Dr. 
Franklin. At Cape llatteras its breadth is 75 miles ; between 
the Bermudas and Halifax, in February 1820, from 140 to 150 
miles, and in May following, it was no less than 340, which are 
the two extremes out of eight expeiiments. Its rate of motion 
has been noted as high as 120 miles per day, after passing the 
narrows of the strait ; 48 to 00, at 1 100 miles below its issue out 
of the gulf of Mexico, and 30 off the Azores, or after a course of 
3000 miles. Its temperature in the gulf of Mexico is about 80° of 
Fahrenheit, or 7° higher than the Atlantic; 81° alter running 1 100 
miles ; 7 6° to 79°, after running 3000 piles ; and at the Azores, 
it is 74°. The head of the mass of sea-weed is situated in the 
part where the stream turns to the south* and begins to lose its 
force, and extends southward to latitude 20° N. It is narrow 
at the beginning, but spreads out to G° or 7 U of longitude, and 
is most compact between latitudes 21° and 37° N., so that this 
deposit, which Columbus named the Sargasso sea, extends 960 
miles from north to south. 

The remaining currents described by Major liennell, and 
which complete nis system, are the Arctic current; the North- 
Atlantic current; the North-African or Guinea current; the 
north-west branch of the Equatorial stream ; the Brasil, or south- 
west branch of the Equatorial stream ;* and the Connecting 
current, or that which connects the Southern Atlantic with the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. The Arctic current joins the Gulf- 
stream, not, as was erroneously supposed by the navigators to 
Newfoundland and New England, in lat. 41° N. long. 49° W., 
but somewhere about lat. 44° N. and between the longitudes of 
44° and 47° W # , on the east end of the grand bank of New-^ 
foundland. The currents of this region are not well understood. 

* It is only known that, at times, a current runs to the south-wpst 
along the eastern coast of Old Greenland ; and another to the eastward 
of south f along the coast of Labrador ; and thence along the east side of 
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Newfoundland, (detaelijpg a branch through the Strait of Belle I$le,) and 
finally approaching the Gulf-stream. —p. 243. 

The solution of the question, whether these streams pass 
the parallel of Newfoundland in a separate state, or form a 
junction previously, is a desideratum in hydrography. The 
details of this current are from the observations of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Duckworth, Captains Beaufort and Parry, and Colonel 
Williams. 

A Note in the Appendix by Mr. Purdy the editor, contains 
also some good matter in illustration. The North-Atlantic 
current is to the northward of the Gulf-stream, in the line 
between America and Europe, ranging between Labrador and 
Newfoundland on one side, and the British Islands and France 
on the other. It has a slow niotign to the eastward arising from 
the prevalence of the westerly winds, — so slow as to be scarcely 
perceptible ; but from the number of floating substances thrown 
purposely into it by way of experiment, its direction has been 
established with great certainty. The bottles, cylinders, and 
other floats, if thrown in to the north of lat. 44°, arrive at some 
point between the Orkneys and Cape Finisterre ; and those thrown 
to the south of 44°, commonly in the West-Jndian seas. The 
results of numerous experiments are detailed at p. 353 of the 
Appendix. 

f This drift current eastward must, of necessity, produce an accu- 
mulation of water in the eastern part of this sea ; and which the 
Arctic waters must have a tendency to increase : and the consequence 
of the accumulations must be, the running off of the superincumb- 
ent waters towards the south and south-east ; since these waters them- 
selves flow from the west and north, and the eastern quarter is shut 
up by land.’ — p. 53. 

From which reasoning it is concluded, that this flow of super- 
incumbent water is the origin of the powerful stream which 
ranges along the coast of Guinea to the Bight of Biafra at all 
times, and in some seasons to five degrees south of the Equator. 
The conjecture concerning the origin of the African current is 
ingenious ; and so is the next, which ascribes to this motion 
of the sea, the birth of the current which circulates round the 
Bay of Biscay, and sometimes places ships in danger in the 
parallel of the Scilly Islands, and which is known by the name of 
* Rennell’s current,’ it having been first explained by the author. 

The North-African current arises from the above-named over- 
flowing of the waters of the Northern Atlantic ; to which must 
bemadded an influx from the Arctic sea, and an occasional one 
from the extension of the northern branch of the Gulf-stream. It 
*s a stream of great magnitude expanding itself from the coast 
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of Africa to the western side of the Azores, or nearly so ; its 
breadth and velocity varying with the quantity of Arctic water 
received, and the duration and force of the westerly winds. The 
singular course of the Rennell current is thus described. 

* At the very commencement of this current it presents a very 
curious and interesting phenomenon. It tends out a branch to the 
S.E., which passes into the southern part of the Bay of Biscay 5 and, 
after coasting the northern shore of Spain, turns to the north and N.W. 
along the coast of France ; and, shooting across the mouths of the 
English and Irish channels, bends rdftnd to the west, and thence through 
all the intermediate points to the south-east 3 and, falling again into the 
original current, performs a complete rotation between Spain, France, 
and the Atlantic at large. It is the outer or N.E. side of this vortex 
which, by a kind of centrifugal motion, flies off to the N.W. and across 
the two Channels, and forms the q^rrent which so often places ships in 
danger near Scilly.’— p. 34. 

Through the medium of the North- African current, the waste 
water in the Mediterranean, caused by the increased heat* and 
greater evaporation of that inland sea, is constantly sup- 
plied ; the currents, from every quarter, pointing towards the 
strait’s mouth, as to the pipe of a funnel, of which the reservoir 
is the circular space between the Capes of St. Vincent and 
Cantin. During tne summer months when the evaporation from 
the Mediterranean is greatest, this simultaneous motion of the 
waters to a fixed point, is powerfully felt to a great distance in 
the Atlantic. Captain Smyth describes the current setting into 
the Mediterranean, as being three miles and a half wide in the 
centre, flowing at the rate of from three to six miles an hour to 
the eastward, bordered by two lateral currents, each being 
about two miles and a half broad, and flowing at about the same 
rate as the central stream. The lateral cui rents ebb and flow 
with the tide, setting alternately into the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic +. 

So numerous are the directions of the various streams which 
compose Major Rennellls systematic one denominated the North- 
African, that the chance of reducing the anomalies which they 

I iresent under the laws of a system, is quite hopeless, with the 
imited knowledge possessed at the present time. Take the 
following example, which will give a full and fair view of the 
difficulties. — 

# As far then as Madeira and the Canary Islands to the southward, and 


• It has been ascertained by experiment that the water of the JVJedi- 
terranean is 5° or 6° of Fahrenheit warmer than that of the Atlantic 
between the same parallels of latitude, 
f Smyth’s Sicily. 
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to an indefinite point, westward, in the ocean, the currents are known 
to set obliquely towards the coast of Africa : that i9, to the S.S.E., or 
S.E., on the westward of a line drawn from Cape St. Vincent to 
Tenerife j but, on the eastward of that line, that is, on the side towards 
the coast, it sets nearer cast. Again, from the Canary Islands to the 
Cape Verde Islands, taking a line from one to the other, the current 
on the went of it, and to an indefinite distance, westward, runs to the 
westward, or S.W., according to the course of the trade-wind •, but 
to the cast of it, or towards the shore, it is not much to the south of east, 
and pointing nearly towards the lan^l, until we arrive in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Blanco. This being a prominent point, whence the coast 
trends to the N.E. towards the Strait, on the one hand, and south- 
ward to Cape Verde, on the other, it divides the inner stream of current) 
for here it changes its direction with that of the line of coast, running 
somewhat to the west of south, and identifying itself with the outer 
stream. — p. 293. m 

This view of a portion of the anomalies with which the entire 
line of this current abounds, will be sufficient to establish the 
asserted necessity of waiting for further information. 

The north-west branch of the Equatorial current separates from 
the main stream, in about longitude 23 U \V., and running N.W. 
by N. terminates in the Sargasso sea. It is smaller and weaker 
than the other Equatorial streams ; flows at the rate of 
about one mile per hour, and at its separation from the main 
stream is from ISO to 200 miles in breadth, which increases after- 
wards to 300. Its influence may generally be traced as far 
as 20° N. and sometimes as far as 25°, and may be made 
beneficial to ships bound to America direct, as far as the former 
parallel. The space between the western border of this current 
and the opposite coast of America, is neaily 1000 miles; its 
course therefore is too distant from the land to be affected by 
tides. There now only remain the Brasil and the Connecting 
currents, to complete the view of that systematic arrangement 
or division of the numerous streams which Major Rennell has 
adopted. The former or Brasil current is of inconsiderable 
breadth till it, arrives in lat. 16° or 17° S., where its direction 
is to the S.W. at a distance of 280 miles from the shore, 
gradually declining to S.S.W. to Cape Frio ; at which 
point its velocity is 30 miles per dav, at 200 miles from the 
coast. Here the land falls back to W.S.W. ; the consequence 
of which is, that the current is thrown fuither off shore, 
and, ' as generally happens in such changes of direction of the 
coast, a counter cui rent in the Bay, runs to the N.E. 
within Cape Frio/ In 30° and 32° S. it runs more westerly at the 
rate of from 15 to 20 miles a day, and is found at 250 miles from 
the coast, extending to the north of the river Plata. At this point 
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a circumstance of great interest occurs, in the passage of the 
river across and over the oceanic current. The Plata current 
rune at the rate of about one mile an hour, and appears to 
be more than 300 miles wide at the distance of 600 geographic 
miles from its outfall ; the Biasil current re-appears, and 
continues as far as Staten Laud. A similar instance of 
currents crossing each other occurs in the easterly current 
along the southern coast of Australia, which in Bass's Strait 
totally disappears, giving way^o a regular tide, but appears 
again in great strength at some distance from the strait to the 
eastward. Of these two instances, the latter, both waters being 
oceanic, is the most curious, their specific gravity being the 
same or nearly so, whereas in the former, the water of the 
outfall, having a large proportion of fresh or river water, is 
lighter than that of the oceanic current, which may in some 
measure account for the phenomenon, although it does not 
furnish a perfect solution. 

The cross current of the Plata is chiefly given on the authority 
of Captain Beaufuit, but also from Lord Anson, and Captain 
Krusenstern. 

On quoting Lord Anson’s authority. Major Rennell says, 

'Having mentioned Admiral Lord Anson, I ought not to omit a 
circumstance, exculpatory of that highly distinguished officer, in a case 
where he was wrongfully blamed. And this I do, because it is probable 
that the truth is known to very few persons.’ 

'After the elegant and interesting narrative of the voyage had hepn 
considered, it was remarked by some professional men, that it con- 
tained little or no nautical information, that could bo useful to future 
navigators/ 

r But, in fact, a second volume, containing the nautical parts, was in 
preparation, but had not kept pace with the other (which the reader 
may perhaps easily account for, as well as for the exclusion of the sup- 
posed dull matter, from the narrative) Mean time Colonel Robins, the 
author, was appointed Engineer General to the East India Company, 
and sailed for India, taking the MS. with him, under the idea that it 
required correction, or examination ; but very contrary to Lord Anson’s 
wishes. The Colonel li\ed but a short time in his new situation $ and 
after his death not a vestige of the MS. could be found/ — p. 12. 

The Connecting current of the Southern Atlantic with the Pa- 
cific and Indian oceans, Major Rennell thinks originates from two 
sources ; one ' a portion of the drijt water from the S. E. trade, 
detaching itself from the Brasil current ; and the other the drift* 
water of the prevalent westerly winds beyond the trades/ (p. 42). 
This hypothesis is no doubt good to a considerable extent ; and 
accounts for a large portion of the conflicting motion which takes 
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place in this part of the ocean, a part so imperfectly known 9 
4 that, generally, between 30 and 40 degrees of [South] lati- 
tude, and longitudes 25° and 40° W. is nearly a blank in the 
chart/ The agitated state of the sea is still further accounted 
for, if the idea of the author be correct that this current 
and the Lagullas stream 4 jostle each other 9 in their courses, 
with so much force, that a large portion of each is turned back. 
And there really appears to be good ground for the supposi- 
tion ; for the course of the latter may be traced by means of its tem- 
perature, which also gives a gooa clue to discover the path of its 
opponent. It is believed that there are many currents in this part 
of the ocean not yet defined, and which bid defiance to system, 
at least to one tounded on any known principles respecting 
oceanic currents. The one named at p, 139, as traced east- 
ward in about latitude 39 0 South, is supposed to be 4 a de- 
rivative from the Brasil current/ Be the number of currents 
what it may, it is certain that a very powerful one is found off the 
Cape of Good Hope, where the sea when agitated by west or north- 
west winds is tremendous, the rapidity of the current increasing 
with the increased force of the wind. This is the Southern Con- 
necting current of Major Rennell, and was crossed from south to 
north by Captain Cook who entered it in lat. 41° S. and left it 
in lat. 37° 20' S., from which the author concludes that its breadth 
was about 180 miles. He is also of opinion that there is a 
general motion to the east between the parallels of 30° and 
40° S. ; but if by the term 4 general/ he means that one uniform 
movement to the east is known to take place, his conclusion 
outruns his proofs, for if he were able to arrive at a certain and 
general conclusion, then the currents of this part of the ocean, 
instead of being imperfectly known, would be correctly under- 
stood, and capable of detail. 

Such then is the system which Major Rennell has adopted for 
the explanation of the difficult subject of ocean currents ; in which 
there appears to be much ingenuity, and which, if the broad 
tracks exhibited on the Index Map were the only sets or courses 
of the different streams, would be completely satisfactory. It is 
easy to comprehend* the idea of a current flowing from north to 
south ; but if at the same time its details are shown to 
consist of a number of streams running from east to west, 
from west to east, and even from south to north, the idea is 
much more complicated and*difficult of comprehension, and the 
stream so detailed would scarcely be admitted to be reduced 
to system. Yet of such materials are some of the great 
streams, particularly the North-African, as described by the au- 
thor, composed. Before a perfect system of oceanic currents 
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can be formed, there must exist the power of defining their 
details, their causes, their lengths, and their breadths. 

In the wide expanse of the ocean where the land lies at a 
great distance, the courses of currents are more regular, 
than of those which flow near to the land, and which are 
affected by it in a variety of ways. The perfect knowledge of 
the latter class, although much the most difficult to acquire, is 
by far the most important to the safety of navigators. In the 
open sea the dangers which might arise from the course of a 
current unobservedly entered into, may be avoided ; but near to 
the land, the ship has often been reduced to a wreck before 
the presence of the current was apprehended. 

Major Rennell considers the winds as the principal cause of 
currents in the ocean, which opinion is in consonance with that 
of several eminent writers who have treated of the subject ; yet 
allowing that the wind may have great influence, still that 
influence is insufficient to account for the various and contra- 
dictory facts which are recorded concerning these mighty 
streams. Of this circumstance he is fully sensible, when he 
says (p. 65), that there are in certain parts of the ocean, 
* sudden changes and curveting $ of the current, for which 
no cause appears ; so that, had they not been supported 
by many authorities, they might have been regarded as no 
more than errors from bad reckonings/ Neither can the 
anomalies which are recorded to have occurred in the great 
Equatorial current, be accounted for on any known principles. 
The wind is an especially incompetent adjunct in this instance, 
allowing it to have more than its usual versatility. In one 
instance, the whole body of water from 5° N. to 12° S., which is 
laid down as constantly flowing from east to west, was observed 
to run in a direction diametrically opposite, or from west to 
east ; its rate or velocity being the same as when flowing in its 
usual course. At another time, a similar anomaly happened 
between the parallels of 2° N. and 7° S. ; and other instances are 
on record where the currfent has ceased altogether (See p. 67). In 
the first two instances the regular wind must have blown from the 
opposite quarter; in the latter ones it must have ceased to blow 
altogether. Such facts show how impossible it is, witli our 
limited knowledge of these matters, to form a sy stem that will ex- 
plain the nature and causes of oceanic currents in all their various 
characters. A few years more, devoted to well-directed experi- 
ments, will probably throw much light upon this subject, and it is 
not improbable, may explain some of the anomalous affections of 
the larger currents altogether. The object of the author, in sys- 
tematizing his materials, was for the more ready comprehension 

vol. xviii.— Westminster Review . o 
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of his views ; supposing that facts are more firmly retained by 
the mind when acquired through such means, than when pre- 
sented to it in a detached and desultory form. To the systematic 
form there could be no objection, if the quantity of data explained 
all the phenomena of tne subject ; but where this is not the 
case, and when the lacunas in the data are supplied by hypo- 
thetical assumptions, error may be the result. The volume and its 
theory, however, are of small importance when compared with 
that of the charts, embodying^ as they do into one view, the 
general courses of the currents, with the variations which are 
found in some parts of them ; the direction of the wind, accom- 
panied by the date when the observations were made; the 
depth and temperature of the sea, together with some of the 
most important facts illustrating each current ; and the courses 
of many of the ships, the commanders of which furnished 
the scientific details. Among these will be found the names 
of Lord Anson, Captains Cook, Beaufort, Sabine, King, Rodd, 
Tozer, Alsager, Hamilton, Livingston, and Sir P. Broke. The 
charts are indeed wonderful performances ; so elaborate, that it 
would be useless to attempt a description of all their manifold 
points of utility and interest, or of the vast diligence, perse- 
verance, and ingenuity displayed by the author in arranging 
such a bulk of information within so small a compass. These 
charts alone would place the name of Major Rennell among 
those of the most celebrated hydrographers of this or any 
other country. 

Great credit is due to the engravers (Messrs. Walker) for the 
clearness, the beauty, and above all for the accuracy, with 
which they have pei formed their part of this important work. 
Chart 1 may be referred to as a specimen of their eminence in 
this species of engraving. 

Major Rennell’s two papers on the Scilly current, and that on 
the effect of westerly winds in raising the level of the English 
Channel, which appeared originally in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, are reprinted, with notes by himfeelf, and some additional 
ones by the editor, which are well worth the attention of those 
interested in the subject. 
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Art. XI V.—~Du Journalisme. Art. 1. Revue Encyclop4dique. Public 
par MM. H. Carnot et P. Leroux. —Paris. Septembre 1832. 

* T OURNALISM 9 is a good name for the thing meant ; at any 
rate it is compact, and when once in circulation^ incapable 
of equivocal meanings. A word was sadly wanted. 'Newspapers/ 
and ' newspaper-writing/ not to mention that they have a bad 
odour, only imperfectly describe the thing intended. The inter- 
communication of opinion andj, intelligence, as maintained in 
England and other countries by means of journals, is too import- 
ant to pass without a name and that a good one. The Press is, 
however, a new power ; and it is neither arranged on a right 
footing as yet, nor is it properly appreciated, nor has time 
settled or sanctioned the names or the conditions of the pei- 
sons who take a part in its government. We hear of editors, 
reporters, writers in newspapers, and sometimes ' publicists/ a 
neological term ; but the world not only does not assign the 
definite meanings to these terms, but they are, in public estima- 
tion, somewhat derogatory expressions. It is not very usual to 
find any one who will avow his connexion with a newspaper, 
and if it were avowed, it would certainly operate to the disad- 
vantage of the party so avowing. The profession, were it 
qffickee, would effectually exclude the professor from many 
circles of society ; and the fact only suspected, would close the 
doors of some of the largest, if not the best, houses in town, 
against the unhappy dealer in public instruction. In France on 
the contrary, to be a journalist, is to be a person of note ; to be 
an editor, is to be a person of accredited power ; the title of a 
journalist, implies education, character, and perhaps disinter- 
ested enthusiasm ; at any rate, in public opinion, a union of 
respectable qualities. 

* In France/ says the writer on ' Journalisme / 'all political men, 
all the chiefs of parties, write in the journals. In them they acquire 
tJieir popularity, through them they attack the ministry, and by 
them they defend it wllen they have got it into their own hands. 
In no other part of the world, is the combat between the govern- 
ment and journalism so fairly engaged ; for where else is the 
Press so completely the representative of the whole society V 

'•The Frenchman/ he again remarks, ' is beyond all others 
journalistic >• his social temper, his capacity for interesting 
himself in the fortunes of other countries, his facility in talking 
on every subject, his energy in debate, and all the gifted nature 
of a people fated to dispense a civilizing* influence on the world, 
are marvellously adapted to the institution of journalism/ 

England mav be maintained to be as ' journalistic’ as any part 

o 2 
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of the globe ; and as far as a gifted nature is concerned, perhaps 
no population more abounds in quidnuncs than that of the British 
Islands. It may be uncertain whether they are a people fated to 
spread a civilizing influence over the rest of the world, but this is 
certain, that our descendants in the new world and our fellow- 
subjects in the colonies, are intent upon providing themselves 
with a newspaper, as among the first necessaries of social life. 
Why is it then that there is a sort of odium attached to journal- 
ism in this country? Why dg not our principal politicians 
write in them, or if they do so by any chance, why do they 
conceal the fact, as shame, and others fling the charge on them 
in scorn ? Why is it, that to be connected with (such is the 
delicate phrase) a journal, is an argument against a man ? The 
power of journalism is acknowledged on all hands to be enor- 
mous in fiance, but it is not proved that it is less in England. 
Newspapers are everywhere a necessary of life ; multitudes of 
men cannot breakfast without them ; after breakfast, other 
multitudes of men resort to the club and reading-rooms for their 

( icrusal, with an appetite not exceeded by that with which the 
lard-woiking man seeks his dinner. Numbers of persons, both 
of fortune and supposed education, converse solely by and from 
the newspapers ; and the fact of a barren journal, often assumes 
to individuals so situated, the shape of a serious misfortune. It 
has even been said, that suicides have been committed from a 
constant repetition of the announcement that nothing new had 
occurred,— in other that the newspapers of the day were 

barren. And yet the instrument which administers to the 
supply of an appetite so craving, is despised as an authority ; 
the source is hardly acknowledged, or with a sneer ; the influ- 
ence is denied ; and the very individual whose whole thoughts 
have been moulded and directed by that morning’s newspaper, 
would utterly deny the source of his inspiration. The majority 
of men are absolutely led by the journals, yet the majority 
deny their authority and are ashamed of their teachers. Why 
is this ? 

Much light is thrown on the condition of newspapers in this 
country, by contrasting the state of journalism in France and 
England. Some of the elements of the comparison have been 
already indicated ; but nothing has been said of the causes 
which have led to the difference ; and scarcely anywhere nas 
anything been done towards analysing the circumstances, which 
*\liave made the British journalists and journals what they are 
and what they are thought to be. 

The present character of the French press, is owing both 
to its history, and to the conditions under which the journals 
appear. 
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Before the Revolution, Paris had but two daily political 
journals, the Gazette de France, and the Journal de Paris. 
On the breaking out of that event, numerous sheets of all 
kinds were published, and though often summarily dealt with, 
continued till Bonaparte assumed the reins of government. Bona- 

E arte had an exaggerated idea of the importance of the Press, aud 
e resolved upon subduing the power to his own purposes. With 
this view he enslaved on one hand, while he dignified it on the 
other ; he seized the property of ^very newspaper, and in different 
ways disposed of the old proprietors and editors. M. Bellmare, for 
instance, he sent as prefect of police to Antwerp, and poor M. 
Suard, the well-known academician, to a lunatic asylum at 
Charenton with an annuity of thirty pounds per annum. Every 
newspaper received a new responsible editor appointed by the 
government ; and thus the Press was wholly laid at the feet of 
the executive. On the other hand Bonaparte declared the non- 
existence of a censorship in France, (for every paper had its own 
censor), and he appointed a bureau de V opinion publiqne . The 
members of this bureau were upwards of half a dozen of the 
most ingenious and popular writers in France. Their duty 
was to contribute to the various newspapers, such articles 
as would conciliate public opinion, — that is to say, recom- 
mend the measures and maxims of the government of the 
Emperor. The Press was thus bouhd hand and foot, but 
then its chains were gilded. It was in fact raised to be one of 
the departments of state, and though its power was limited and 
its beneficence poisoned, its apparent consequence, — its status 
among professions,— -was greatly raised ; it in short became 
honourable according to the vulgar notions of honour, and 
though it was a slave, it was a titled slave, and not at all 
more slavish than the senate or the council of five hundred, 
the bar or the church. The Press, thus, was increased in 
dignity by the importance attached to it by a powerful and 
sagacious ruler, while it was excluded from the exercise of its 
natural prerogative. If the principle of the representation of the 
people couldhave beenas easily managed and as carefully directed 
to the purposes of delusion, it would have been used. Had the 
newspaper press of England ever been openly adopted by the 
government, had its editors been appointed by the throne, and 
its active agents rewarded with pensions and governments; 
though it would haft lost its highest quality, and for the time 
the chief part of its power, still it would have been exalted 
public opinion, and under different circumstances might possibly 
have turned this sort of authority to account. At any rate, after 
it had become a habit with the leading men in France to edite 
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and manage a morning newspaper in the brilliant timeB of the 
Empire, it never could by any possible revolution or change, 
be an occupation popularly depreciated. On the contrary, 
subsequent events have been such in France, as to develope all 
the native power of the Press, while there have been none of a 
tendency to degrade the character of the employment. The 
conditions under which newspaper publication has taken place 
in France of late years, have also materially tended to influence 
its character. It was impossible # for a jealous government to per* 
mit the anonymous ; and what is more, the epoch at wnich 
journalism burst into existence, wus anything 4>ut one of con- 
cealment. Every man was aiming to influence some poition of 
his countrymen, and was proud to avow his motive and triumph 
in his success. National character has also something to do 
with the openness of French periodical writing. Be this as it 
may, there is no doubt that the absence of the anonymous 
materially influences the tone of French newspapers, and that 
the superior decorum they preserve, is one cause of the estima- 
tion in which they are held. 

Another most important and influential consideration is, the 
size of French newspapers ; a size which has been allowed 
altogether to assume its natural dimensions. The maximum 
duty upon a French journal does not amount to one halfpenny ; 
in England the duty upon a newspaper is ten times the duty in 
France. The * Tax upon Knowledge/ as it is popularly 
designated in England, forcibly tends to the production 
of an enormous volume of paper. If the paper were small the 
duty would be the same, and the subscriber would complain 
that he had too little for his money ; the proprietors conse- 
quently are led by competition to make the utmost of their 
limits, and the results may be seen in any of the morning papers of 
the metropolis. On the other hand, the editor of a Pans news- 

E has no more space than he can easily fill with the contri- 
:is of himself and his principal writers ; he can answer for 
every line of his publication. French newspapers are by no 
means perfect, but there is no doubt that in information, style, 
tone, and all that may be understood by the term deportment, 
they far excel our own, and that the qualities considered 
necessary for the profession of a journalist, are education and 
character. For these advantages they may be considered in- 
debted to the causes pointed out. it* 

JjPThe London journals, in almost every respect, furnish a very 
^melded contrast to those of Paris. Looking at the ex- 
ternals, the gigantic size of the broad sheet is at first sight 
overwhelming; on examining, however, its constituent parts, 
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the wonder subsides. Advertisements occupy sometimes one 
half of the whole space; when parliament is sitting the 
whole of the sheet is filled with debates. But, except on extra- 
ordinary occasions, if subtraction be made of the advertise- 
ments, the extracts from foreign journals and the country 
papers, the reports of meetings, of courts of justice and of police, 
together with all that peculiar consistency called the penny-a-line 
matter, very little will be found that has proceeded directly from 
the reflexions of a person of education and intelligence. The 
quantity of what may be called * writing/ as worthy of the 
name, in a London morning paper, does not exceed, if it equals, 
the quantity in an ordinary Paris journal. The other portions 
of the paper have their value ; but it is most certain that the 
space which must be filled, leads to a most ciude style of filling 
up ; thus extracts from foreign papers are flung in bodily, and 
most frequently form a mass defying the efforts of the reader 
who has anything else to do than study the newspaper. The 
same remark is applicable to other departments. The most 
scandalous portion of the London press, however, is that which 
is supplied by the itinerant venders of intelligence, the reporters 
of the police, of accidents and offences, of the lower and sometimes 
of the superior courts of law. The manner in which this supply 
of floating intelligence is paid for, is a direct premiunQn verbiage 
first, and next on falsehood. 

The Morning Paper of London aims at everything, and this 
may be the reason why it does nothing well. No transaction 
takes place which it does not conceive itself competent to report ; 
and for reporters it is lamentable to think that it relies much 
on the itinerants above spoken of, — persons who, if they had no 
inducement to be false, have no faculty enabling them to be 
true. The absurd style, the bad English, and the curious phra- 
seology, of that abundant crop of small and long paragraphs to 
be found in the morning papers, and which have been so often 
the subject of ridicule, are altogether attributable to the class of 
news-purveyors on whom a morning paper principally depends 
for its supply of facts , as they are facetiously termed. The 
penny-a-line men are generally persons who are by no means 
qualified to report common proceedings,— persons who have 
not had the education of decent butlers ; but such is the consti- 
tution of the morning paper, that in these hands are the names 
and characters of a very large portion of their countrymen 
daily and hourly placed. It is tney who supply the whol$L|f 
that portion of the paper that comes under the head of domesffb 
news. It is through the habit of relying on such unaccredited 
agents as these, that the London newspapers are liable to be 
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hoaxed, as they so frequently are, by pretended information; such 
as that lately imposed upon the Times , by some 4 lubberly con- 
cocter of a lie/ to use its own phraseology,— respecting first, a 
fatal accident to one Mrs, Burney in consequence of the furious 
riding of Lord Palmerston’s groom, and next giving all the details 
of a coroner’s inquest that was never held, on a corpse that 
never appeared. 

The whole of this mass is placed under the superintendence 
of an editor, — the same person who is expected to write the 
dicta that are to guide the opinions of the British world, for at 
least a day. He is to be responsible for not merely his own 
opinions on events,— events on which a secretary of state, with 
all the facts before him, would often find it difficult instantly 
to write an article for the nation, — but he must be cognizant 
of the whole correspondence; he must further have revised 
all the other departments of intelligence, and decide upon the 
pretensions of twenty penny-a-line men, and the reclamations 
brought against their reports of the preceding day, — and all this 
in the dead of the night, when the small hours are increasing fast, 
in a heated manufactory redolent of oil and printer’s ink. 

Size is the author of much evil ; it tempts the proprietors to 
attempt everything, and the consequ<\ «e is that nothing is 
done \vgJL0 But this is not all. 

- To'produce this enormous sheet requires, as has been ob- 
served, a manufactoiy, and that maintained on a large scale. 
It implies the retaining a great number of agents, correspond- 
ents, reporters, and occasional assistants, — an army of com- 
positors, — another of distributors,— huge supplies of paper, — 
and a steam-engine. This is not to be done without large 
capital ; the necessity of a huge capital being concentrated 
in particular hands, implies a virtual monopoly ; and the evils 
of monopoly need not be gone into here. Nothing can be plainer 
than the lesson written on the front of every daily journal in 
London. It is to the monopoly, and the monopoly alone, that 
must be attributed the incongruities, the /absurdities, in short 
the inaptitude, of the daily press. If public instruction is to be 
conveyed daily to every part of the kingdom, should not the 
nation have the best instructors that can be found ? Has it ? 
Are the editors of the daily papers, generally speaking, the men 
that would be selected to inform, teach, and guide a country 
like this ? Could, indeed, one man alone do it ? Would it not 

f squire many 7 But the establishment cannot afford such a 
Ian, — it must be content with the least it can do with. If 
much were given to the writers for public instruction, the 
credit might be more, but the profit might be less than 
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it is. But then are there not disinterested men of ability in this 
great and enlightened nation, who would gladly come forward to 
guide their fellow-countrymen,— at any rate to share with them 
the gifts of intelligence and industry ! There are numbers ; 
but is it to be expected that, first of all, they would submit to 
the control of a trading proprietor, whose ambition it is to draw 
profit, and not to scatter good '! And again, would such indivi- 
duals consent that their writings should be mixed up with the 
contents of the penny-a-line man’s wallet, the ragTand frag- 
ments of the basket of the literary scavenger ? 

If reports of proceedings are to be given at all, should not the 
best be had ? — should not they, whether in courts or at meetings, 
be first faithfully reported and then carefully and judiciously 
abridged, in such a manner as to present not only an idea of the 
event, but a trustworthy record of the opinions enounced and 
the transactions that took place ? Is anything like this done ? 
The appeal may be made to any one who was ever present during 
a series of transactions, and next morning perused a report of 
them in a daily paper. Every line bears the mark of haste, in- 
difference, uncertainty ; and, what is more, the whole record 
itself hangs upon a balance ; — it is a question of time and space ; 
— if the report is not eady to an instant,— if another subject 
catches the eye of the superintendent editor, — the wKble matter 
is swept into oblivion. Thus are information and intelligence, 
made to depend, not on their importance to the public welfare, 
but on the number of square inches in a morning paper. 

There are few things more essential than correct reports of the 
debates in Parliament ; the demand for them has been so con- 
siderable, that, even under the monopoly, they may be said to 
possess just claims to praise. There is much to be said, how- 
ever, on this head. If the report of one daily morning paper is 
good, the others cannot be exact, for they all materially differ ; 
phrases differ, which is pardonable; but the matter is not the 
same, and the length of the speeches and the fullness of the 
report depend altogether on the politics of the paper, — sometimes 
on the caprice of the reporter. The channel of this most essen- 
tial intelligence may at any time be stopped by the conspiracy of 
a few nameless adventurers employed in this capacity by the 
monopolists, or it may be poisoned by the malignity of any one 
of them. If this may be said of the morning papers, what shall 
be said, of the evening ones, which are mere gaibled abridgments 
of the morning papers, and which would not trouble themselves * 
with abridgment at all, were not the evening paper of smaller 
size than the morning. Supposing, however, that the reports 
of the parliamentary proceedings are made in the manner they 
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ought, — and there is much to be said in their favour, consider- 
ing the circumstances under which they are got up because 
the Houses of Parliament sit late and talk long, is the coun- 
try therefore to be deprived of every other species of intelli- 
gence, every other topic pushed aside ? Yet this is the case ; in 
consequence of the same paper being used for conveying every 
kind of information, it is frequently seen that the debates occupy 
the whole of the journal, and all the rest of the world is as if it 
were not. it is not, however, -the fact, however late into the 
night the English Houses of Parliament may sit, that when they 
debate, all the rest of the globe sinks into reload. 

The preservation of the anonymous in English newspapers 
has several causes, some of which are closely connected with 
the virtual monopoly, others, if at all, only remotely. One cause 
is, that the propiietary, for the sake of cheapness, and under the 
necessity of filling their pages, employ agents whom they are 
ashamed of, and the mention of whose names would deprive all 
they write or contribute of authority ; — another is the personality 
of the Press, reacted on again by the anonymousness of this 
species of writing, and its consequent impunity ; another cause 
may be the insignificance of each previous contribution, and 
the fact of the name of live contributor often being unknown to 
the parties adopting the contribution. Occasional contributors, 
who break through the common objections to writing in the 
newspapers entertained in official circles and among the aris- 
tocratic classes, of course do not wish to be known, lest 
they should be mixed witli the persons habitually connected 
with newspapers, and to whom they consider odium attached. 
The anonymous again has its advantages to such per- 
sons ; who, under its shield, will sometimes venture a license 
of attack, which they could not sign without being subjected to 
more or less inconvenience. 

It is not to be denied that many of the daily papers con- 
tain arlicles of ability, — that some of their editors are writers 
of acknowledged talent ; but can one" man do everything ? 
can he know everything '? has he the power of writing with 
effect daily and for ever ? is he never to read ? is no time to 
be given to society, to recreation, to the laying in a fresh stock 
of experience, to encoui aging and cultivating new impressions 
or removing the old ? So tasked is the editor of a morning 
journal, that he must necessarily soon be driven to the lees of his 
brain, and be content to foist his intellectual dregs upon the 
gaping world in lieu of the wisdom they have a right to expect 
from trie pen of the public instructor. This comes of the mono- 
poly ; and the monopoly comes of the stamp. 
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The few lines quoted from the Revue Encyclop6dique refer to 
the fact, that the French politicians make their reputations in the 
journals. The British certainly do not ; a polite politician would 
blush to be accused of a leading article in a newspaper. This is 
to be lamented, if for no other reason than that the discussions 
in the journals would afford, an admirable school for future 
public servants, and the writings of such men would be a 
better guide to their abilities and opinions, than either the 
extent of their property or the colour of their ribbons. The 
maintenance of political arguments in an arena before the world, 
would also corroborate the morality of young aspirants ; they 
would early acquire a name and fame not to be bought and sola, 
and cease to be the tools they are now too often considered 
by their more experienced predecessors in political life. Such 
an object would raise young men above merely sensual pursuits, 
and give them a greater scope of ambition than is now afforded 
by either Melton Mowbray or the Red House. It would 
counteract the baneful prevailing idea that property and 
not intelligence make the legislator ; for it would show that 
independence is founded, not upon wealth, but upon tastes. It 
may be remarked as a singular fact, the root of which is 
however somewhat deeper than the newspaper itself, that so few 
editors in this country have obtained either political celebrity or 
political power. To represent a borough even, has been consi- 
dered as an object beyond the legitimate scope of their views ; 
and yet these are the men the nation looks to for its opinions,* — 
the men whose lucubrations lie on the lirst table in the 
land, as on the bench of the meanest hovel; whose ideas are 
canvassed in club-houses, conned over at private firesides, and 
read aloud to admiring audiences in public-houses. How is it 
that the wisdom of such persons never creeps into the senate, 
much less into office. Sometimes, but rarely, the concealed con- 
tributor works himself into power; such men as James Stephen 
and Sir James Mackintosh, though dishonoured by conta- 
mination with journalism, have scrambled into places, but it has 
been in spite of this connexion and not by means of it. Mr. 
Stephen once avowed in the House of Commons that such a con- 
nexion had once existed as regarded himself, and lus magnanimity 
was applauded to the skies. If this is partly to be attributed to 
the aristocratic institutions of the country, it is also owing 
in some measure to the constitution of the stamped newspaper. 
The abolition of the stamp-laws will destroy one cause, and the* 
reform in parliament may put away the other. It is to be 
hoped that men who have studied the people's interests long 
and carefully, pointed them out by their writings and ably 
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contributed to the formation of right opinions, will no longer be 
virtually excluded from a place in the senate, but on the 
contrary that there will be sufficient intelligence abroad to 
discern, that persons so trained are most likely to make efficient 
public servants and representatives. 

The power of the press depends upon causes in part un- 
connected with the ability of its conductors. It arises chiefly 
from the power of spreading its opinions whatever they are, 
from its means of rapid communication and perpetual trans- 
mission. A sentence though feeble in itself gains a momentum 
merely by its being sent before ten thousand individuals at the 
same instant ; just as in theatres, the expression that would 
but faintly affect a single individual, falling upon the ears of a 
large assemblage simultaneously acquires a vast additional force, 
ana will move to tears or laughter the same person who was 
not to be touched in solitude. Something like this occurs in 
newspapers. The man who can publish what he pleases in a 
journal habitually read by a multitude, is a man of power, 
even though he may not be a man of ability. Nay, it may be, and 
indeed often has been, that a writer of less ability is the person 
of greater power ; the chance being that an ordinary writer will 
use topics and broach sentiments more level to the compre- 
hension, and more soothing to the prejudices of readers, than 
the writer of deeper views. The best instructor is not likely to 
be most willingly listened to ; in fact the way to be most 
extensively popular, is to flatter prejudice, encourage vanity, and 
please the ear by the harmonious rounding of easily understood 
common-places. This must be considered as one of the reasons 
why so little discontent has been expressed with the daily 
organs of intelligence ; the worst in essential points, was 
calculated to be most liked by the mass, and it is to the 
mass that regard must be had by persons whose sole concern 
is successful trading. Public satisfaction, the exponent of which 
is circulation, will be found often to vary inversely as merit, 
in existing papers. Some of them, looking to their conduct 
through a great number of years, have been despised or 
ridiculed by all intelligent men, perhaps at the moment when 
they were laying the foundation of immense circulation and 
great future wealth. These huge vehicles of public intelligence 
have been raised like balloons into the air by the speed of a 
courier, ^ by the superior absurdity or vulgarity of their police 
reports, by the particularity of their details of the court, some 
ability in their theatrical critiques, or some other equally non- 
essential point in the conduct of a public instructor; for 
which however many persons cared, many others might be 
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indifferent. The guiding principle is necessarily the per-centage, 
and editors are rewarded or changed according to the state 
of the books. Though the daily newspapers are avowedly 
partizans of particular opinions* or classes of persons, the ob- 

{ ‘ection to a thorough change of side does not consist in the 
lonesty of the editor, for he may be easily changed, — nor in 
the convictions of the proprietary, for they frequently differ 
among themselves, and may be wholly opposed to the party 
espoused by the journal,— -but solely in the chance that a change 
of opinion, if too abrupt, may be ruinous to the concern, the 
manufactory, the business of the firm. But within limits, 
every species of shifting takes place, in order to trim the vessel 
and its sails to the catching of the gale. Both questions and 

! >ersons are managed ; and though bribes may not be taken in 
orm, there is no doubt that in many instances considerations 
are entered into, which appear only in their effect upon the 
columns of the paper. IIow can any other course be expected 
in merely mercantile establishments ; and how blind must 
that public be, that does not see it how absuid not to expect 
it. In what other line of business do men take any guide but 
that which is likely to lead them honestly to the end aimed at 
in business, viz. profit. If truth is elicited, — if useful measures 
are urged, — if good information is produced, — the accident is 
lucky; the fact being, that even considerations of profit, make 
some show both of ability and independence necessary. 

At the bottom of all this mischief, is the stamp. On observing 
the great imperfections and many vices of our journals, and 
looking into their nature and causes, it lias always been found 
that that red deformity on the corner of each sheet, is the 
damning spot, the plague mark, that taints the whole mass. 
Do away with the stamp, -—establish free trade in news, — and 
the supply of journalism will be of a very different shape and 
character. The bond that binds up all this heterogeneous 
mass will be cut, and the gigantic sheet will crumble into 
morsels. It is not meant that there will be no large papers ; 
but papers will be adapted to the magnitude of the subject and 
the pockets of the readers. Why should a gentleman much 
attached to theatricals be compelled to purchase an expensive 
dispatch from Oporto, or a debate upon the poor-laws ? The 
courts and police will have their own known reporters, and theft, 
perhaps, reputations and cases will not be so grievously 
murdered as at present. The writer who conceives he hqs 
valuable opinions to communicate, will set up a journal for the 
season or as long as the subject lasts, and then drop it. 
There must be accredited channels of news ; there must and 
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will be daily reports of parliamentary proceedings; the interests 
of commerce must be consulted but these purposes will be 
answered together or separately as may best suit the different 
interests to be served. Some large firms will be broken up ; 
but the activity that will be thrown into the profession of 
journalism, the addition to its power, extent, and utility, is not 
to be calculated. There is not a man in the kingdom, so poor 
that he will not be able to have his newspaper, and that the 
newspaper most peculiarly adapted to his wants and wishes. 
The dissemination of journals of all kinds will induce persons 
possessing peculiar talent or information, who now hold offfrom 
the newspaper press or are excluded from it, to come forward 
in the shape most agreeable to their habits, and throw all the 
weight of their ability into the general bank of intelligence. 
The newspaper would become as it is in France, the Exchange 
of opinion, the political University; and be even more than it 
is there. The greater enterprise of the English, the older habits of 
freedom, the more popular character of many of their institutions, 
and the more pervading spirit of their inquiries and their 
curiosity, would give greater variety, scope, and interest to their 
newspapers. From what has been done under all the oppres- 
siveness of the stamp, and all the disadvantages under which it 
is evaded by the cheap journals, may be seen what may be 
expected as soon as the newspaper emancipation takes place ; 
and assuredly that event cannot be long postponed. The stamp 
must be yielded, or it will bo taken. That it has been 
continued hitherto, can only be accounted for by the fact that 
few of the public instructors are honest in urging its abolition. 
They dread the effects of a dissolution of the monopoly ; 
luckily, however, the smuggling now. going on to so enormous 
an extent in the shape of penny papers, is producing an 
effect that might not have been obtained from patriotism alone. 
It is to be hoped that the organs of the common interest and 
their own, will soon raise such an outcry as will frighten our 
gentle Chancellor of the Exchequer from 'the propriety of his 
calculations. The public in this, as in other things, have been 
supine; free journalism is an essential of political existence, 
and ought to be argued for, subscribed for; — it ought to be 
urged in assemblies both small and large ; no set of men should 
get together without proposing as a thing to be done, the 
unshackling of the press; it is more necessary than to drink the 
King's health after dinner. 4 The press must be untaxed/ should 
be the answer to every demand for money by the tax-officer, 
the burthen of every petition to parliament, the instruction of 
every member sent to represent the people. Let the people 
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but will it, and it is done. They have freedom of speech of one 
kind ; why should not they hive another ? For what is publishing, 
but permanent talking to a great number of persons at once ? 

In the foregoing remarks on the Press as it exists, the daily 
papers have alone been mentioned. Some of the observations 
apply to the weekly ones ; not all. The character of the weekly 
Press is in some respects more discreditable to the country 
than that of the daily papers. Frivolity of every kind, unmeaning 
attempts at wit, indecent stories, scandalous allusions, personal 
slander, and wretched efforts at aiding a political party by 
ribaldry and ruffianly abuse ; these are the characteristics of much 
of the weekly Press. As it is not to be expected that such 
compositions would be tolerated more than once a week, no 
change is to be expected in the frequency of the publication ; 
and as those wno are gratified with such productions 
must have tastes too depraved to relish any higher enter- 
tainment, they will probably continue to enjoy the same exten- 
sive circulation as at present, especially those aimed at the rich. 
Such as are levelled at the ill-taught and ill-conducted part of 
the poor, it is to be hoped, will have their readers taken away 
fiom under them by a reformation and an extensive education in 
the more numerous classes. The more enlightened weekly 
journals are, in many respects, admirably conducted, and for 
talent and industry arc just now hardly to be matched. They 
consist at present of original papers and of compilations from 
the dhily news; the change to be expected after the abo- 
lition -of the duty,would be perhaps the separation of these two 
parts. The compilation, abiidgemcnt, and condensation of the 
intelligence of the week is sufficient to occupy the whole of a 
moderate-sized paper ; and assuredly the original discussions 
suggested by the events of the week are enough to occupy one 
body of men, and to fill one ordinary weekly paper, con- 
joined with advertisements, and a few matleis of record or 
announcement. 

One point should not be omitted, in a sketch however 
hasty of the evil condition of London journalism. It is, 
that the Journal being undertaken as a trading concern, and 
universally felt to be such, the readers and subscribers 
simply take up the paper as a hireling informant, and feel no 
more interest m the publication than goes to the settling of the 
newsman’s bill. These are not the terms on which such com- 
munication should take place. The journalist is both an in- 
structor and a representative ; and the bond between him and 
his constituents, should neither be seven-pence nor a shilling. ' 
It being well understood that the ablest and most industrious 
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papers, and those which demand the rarer qualities in the 
individuals concerned in the construction, are the least circu- 
lated and the worst paid, the enlightened portion of the public 
should take care that they do not suffer for their ability or their 
honesty. Again, for the furtherance of all beneficial measures, 
no more convenient medium could be found, than the connexion 
supplied by editor and reader of the same journal. Such a Cor- 
responding Society would defy any tyrant in the world. There 
has hitherto been a coldness between the parties; and the 
cause has been indicated. A journal has always been deemed 
a trading concern ; it generally has been so ; and .the reader has 
justly considered the terms of the connexion as what might be 
thus laconically interpreted ; ' / buy the newspaper, and the 
newspaper is ready to sell me * 


Art. XV . — The Refugee in America : a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, Author 
of “ The Domestic Manners of the Americans.’'— 12mo. 3 Vols. 
London. Whittaker, Tieacher, and Co. 1832. 

Tl/TRS. TROLLOPE having all but overturned the United 
States, by a book in the department of Voyages and Travels, 
has now brought romance to bear them down, and proposes to 
give them the coup de grace with a novel. In her former work, 
she could only tell us what ungainly people our descendants are ; 
but now she can show them to us in action, and, what is more, 
present them to the notice of Eui ope in contrast with the refine- 
ment, the liberality, and the education of the mother country. 
The resort to fiction was a happy idea. That Mrs. Trollope was 

S iite equal to its management had been already established ; and 
e power which it puts' into the hands of one familiar with its 
employment, of vary ing the scene, introducing different characters, 
ana all ranks and descriptions of people, affords an author an 
excellent opportunity of working up such of his adversaria as he 
had not been able to weave into narrative, or incorporate in dis- 
sertation. Besides which, it presents the remarkable advantage 
of contrast, which has already been spoken of. It is not neces- 
sary to censure; brutality has only to be set vis-d-vis with 
refinement, and it is rebuked in the most formidable manner ; 
and so with every other vice, virtue, or indecorum. 

Acting up to this idea, Mrs. Trollope has sent across the 
Atlantic a small family of the elite of English society. Persons 
of wealth and consequence in their own country, and more than 
that, persons who in England would be regarded as the models 
of society, — rich, generous, noble, benevolent, courteous, and 
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refined, both in manner and sentiment. This was certainly sub- 
jecting our younger and hard-working brother to a fearful or- 
deal. But first it should be said, that these models of civiliza- 
tion are not able to separate themselves from the old country, 
without retaining some connexion with the society left behind. 
This is somewhat unfortunate for the pdrpose of the author ; 
for the paities with whom the voyagers are connected at home, 
happen to be the most diabolical creatures that ever entered 
into the mind of even a lady novelist ; for it would seem, the 
more innocent the habits, the blacker the imagination. It would 
appear that the. female mind, kept free from actual contact with 
villainy, — in conceiving it, goes to sea without compass, and thus 
trusts wholly to the colouring of the imagination, unchecked by 
the test of experience. The scoundrel of the lady-novelist, f 
always ten times as infernal as the creation of an author of his 
own sex. An authoress may in fact always be discovered by 
the deeper die of her crimes. 

In order to get some persons of refinement to the United 
States, Mrs. Trollope could hit upon no better plan than making 
one of her models of piopriety fly liis country for murder. 
Crime is, no doubt, a very frequent cause of the immigration of 
our refined countrymen into the ruder districts of the United 
States ; and this is a circumstance to be taken into consideration 
on both sides. But still it may be suggested that the authon ss 
could have contrived to wliihk a peer of the realm into a Liver- 
pool packet, with less violence than for the shedding of blood. 
From debt, to be sure, they have an immunity ; as they do not 
open Banks, they cannot follow the example of Mr. Touchandgo, 
who, with his clerk Robthetill, left Lombard Street one frosty 
morning, and of whom the first intelligence was dated fiom the 
State of Apodidaskalia. These motives ceitainly fail ; but peers 
are to be found in other quarters of the world than where they 
are appointed to governments, wandering, it is to be presumed, 
for the satisfaction of a rational curiosity, and, at any rate, if 
Mrs. Trollope would send a young member of the House of 
Lords to examine a republic, it was by no means necessary 
that his hands should be reeking with the blood of a 
peasant. Nevertheless, so it is. In meiry England, somewhere 
on the Dorsetshire coast, exists a race of scoundrel smug- 
glers, who when silks and brandy fail, take to inland robbery. 
One of this class,— the parallel to which Mrs. Trollope has 
omitted to show in the States, — has a grudge against LordDarcy., 
Partly because the young gentleman is a lord, and partly be- 
cause he has interrupted uie robbery of a hen-roost, the peasant 
smuggler, himself a mere boy, vows revenge. He lets out the 

vol. xvin. — Westminster Review. p 
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entrails of the young lord’s favourite spaniel, and before his lord- 
ship’s face ; a struggle ensues, and the lord contrives to wrest 
the knife out of the young smuggler’s hands, and to insert it into 
his side. The peasant drops motionless, and the peer stands 
over his victim in despair. This scene takes place in a boat in 
shallow water on some Dorsetshire sands. — 

€ Lord Darcy’s fury now completely mastered him. He wrested the 
knife from the man’s hand ; and, before either of them had agiiin 
drawn breath, it was plunged hilt deep in the smuggler’s side.* 

4 After giving a convulsive spring, and one deadly yell, the unhappy 
youth lay lifeless at his feet. Lord Darcy stood like stone beside his 
victim ; his dress was stained with blood, his face livid with horror, 
and the fatal knife still in his hand, when a small pleasure-boat, its 
white sail glancing brightly in the evening sun, shot directly into the 
little bay where the smuggler’s skiff lay moored .*~Vol. i. p. ilk 

This was the moment for whipping-off the noble youth to 
America; he was qualified, as is said at the Magdalen, to 
be transferred across the Atlantic. The skiff spoken of is a 
pleasure-boat belonging to a Mr. Gordon of the neighbourhood, 
a man of wealth and rauk, and, at the moment, is occupied by 
himself and daughter. This gentleman had formerly been in 
love with Lord Darcy’s mother, but being under engagement to 
marry another, he had only made love, and not contracted 
marriage; motive is here supplied for his active interference 
between Lord Darcy and Tyburn, for such the authoress deems 
would have been the fate of her hero had he remained in his 
father-land. Mr. Gordon takes the young peer into his sailing 
boat, and with a gallantry unheard of since the days of chivalry, 
ships the whole parly in a vessel bound to Ameiica, then con- 
veniently lying off the coast. More conveniently still, Captain 
Bird mo re happens to be an American friend of Mr. Gordon’s of 
long standing. Captain Birdmoie is the first Yankee to whom 
the reader is introduced ; and it suited the authoress, under the 
circumstances, to make him both an honest and obliging man. 

“As soon as we found ourselves onboard, I led our unfortunate 
Edward to the cabin, and taking the astonished captain with us, I 
stated to him exactly what I had seen, adding, that the safety of the 
young* man before him was dearer to me than my life. 1 concealed 
nothing from this excellent and true-hearted man, but the name and 
rank of his passenger ; and this 1 did as much to spare him future in- 
convenience, as to increase the security of my poor charge. When my 
‘short story was ended, I addressed myself to Lord Darcy with sufficient 
meaning to make him comprehend my purpose, and said, * Now, 
Edward Smith, relate, I entreat you, to my friend and to me, the cir- 
cumstances uhich led to this dreadful catastrophe.’ What a eounte- 
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nance he has ! I never shall forget the manner in which lie told his 
dreadful tale, nor ever did I see remorse so deeply felt. Birdmore's 
eyes overflowed, as well as mine, and, giving a hand to each of us, he 
swore to guard his person, and secret, as tenderly as if they were his 
own. I determined on accompanying Lady Darcy’s son to America ; 
he was in no state to go alone. My Caroline, I knew, would as will- 
ingly cross the Atlantic as her drawing-room, if I were with her $ but 
I felt it due to her that I should have no reserves. She, and she alone, 
knows who he is. Fortunately my servants had never before seen 
him.” • 

" I have hardly spirits to add more details ; but do not increase the 
misery you must* suffer, by any fears for our inconvenience. JVTy credit 
with Captain Birdmore is good to any amount. After having had a 
most fortunately rapid run, he went himself on shore with me and my 
fearless girl at Plymouth, and there, in less time than you would believe 
possible, we furnished ourselves with all that was needful to our whole 
party for the voyage.” — Vol. i. p. 80 . 

Captain Birdmore furnishes the party with letters of introduc- 
tion, recommends Rochester for a residence, and acts in every 
way as might be expected from a benevolent man. Whether he 
possessed any Yankee peculiarities of dialect or not, is only to be 
conjectured. Mrs. Trollope says nothing on that head. 

It has been seen that the peer assumes the name of Smith ; 
but in his progress from New York to Rochester, he looks some- 
thing between a lord in masquerade and a murderer in disguise. 
He evidently does not answer to the name of Smith. He suffers 
from remorse, — he is writhing under his misfoitune, to call it by 
a euphonistic term much in use where crime is meant, — he dis- 
dains all fellowship with the people he meets with, — nay he will 
scarcely hold colloquy with good Mr. Gordon his preserver, and his 
daughter who is evidently falling in love with him apace. Well, 
this person proceeds on his travels. Mr. Gordon, his companion, 
is certainly not so much of a Bcltenebros as Mr. Smith ; hut he 
is as little a person to be calculated upon, as his ward. It 
appears to the Americans, a shrewd people, that he is travelling 
without adequate motive ; he is a person of large income, and 
has never been careful of money ; that which would be termed 
liberality in England, or utmost carelessness of money, — among 
a people where coin represents pains-taking and labour in what- 
ever hands it may be found, seems nothing less than ignorance 
of its value. Our countrymen have taught the Yankees, in 
what class abundance of ready money and carelessness of its. 
expenditure are usually combined ; and certainly they are not 
in fault, if suspicion attaches to such persons. Something 
was wrong, very wrong ; and the Yankees were not so much to 
blame, if they suspected the party of robbery only, and not of 
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murder. . Yet this is the grand offence. Mr. Gordon and family 
proceed through a country they evidently possess no curiosity 
to see ; they attempt to reside among a people whom they evi- 
dently despise, though their contempt is somewhat courteously 
displayed ; they abound in wealth, and seeing that the persons 
about them are ready to make any profitable bargain, they fall 
into the most obvious traps, traps too obvious for an American 
to believe unseen ; and after all, the party is only suspected 
of being bankers, or something of that description, in a 
state of unceremonious emigration. In spite of all this, the 
family i§ introduced into the society of Rochester. This is the 
fact which seems to tell most against the Americans ; and not 
that they were turned out of it when it was found a police 
olliccr was in search of them. Hut to be sure they were forti- 
fied with the introductory letters of Captain Birdmore, and these 
went a long way, and indeed served them altogether until the 
arrival of the police. On the mere recommendatory letter of 
Captain Birdmoie, a Mr. Warner instantly invites them to his 
hospitable house, until they can find a suitable abode, and that 
they may escape the annoyances inseparable from remaining 
at a hotel. On the same introduction, they are visited by a 
respectable widow, a Mrs. Williams, and introduced to such 
society as the place affords. They take a furnished house from 
a Mrs. Oaks, for which they agree to pay an extravagant price, 
and on its first being mentioned. Mr. Gordon declares it a very 
reasonable demand indeed, though confessedly he knows 
nothing on the subject of prices at Rochester. Not content 
with this however, Miss Gordon secretly gives the landlady the 
value of three or four months hire of the whole house, for instan- 
taneous possession ; after which, it was absolutely charitable, 
to suppose the party only guilty of running off with bank 
plunder. 

if Sit down, ma’am, sit down/’ began Mrs. Oaks. “ After all, Miss 
(iotdon, there is nothing like leaving women to settle business. When 
did you say you should like to come in, miss ?” 

“ To-night, ma’am, if possible.” 

“ To-night ? Why, sure enough that is short notice. Lord bless 
me, why how can that be, and 1 with neither of my daughters to help 
me pack !” 

* Jf the thing is impossible, madam, it cannot be done 3 but as it 
will greatly suit my convenience, I wish it to be so arranged, if pos- 
sible. The additional trouble occasioned by this haste may be charged 
for, at any rate you please.” 

‘ There was muph food for meditation in this speech, and most ex- 
cellent ground-work for speculation ; but poor Mrs. Oaks hail not 
time allowed her for either. It was but a moment that she sat with 
her eyes wide open, and her mouth but half shut) yet the impatient 
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heiress rose from her chair, and so effectually alarmed the good 
lady with the fear of her escape, that she made a vigorous effort to 
subdue all lesser feelings, while she sought to gratify that which was 
dearest.* 

* She, too, rose from the chair, and fearing to lose the golden 
moment, said, as promptly as Miss Gordon herself could have desired, 
“ I will be out of the house, bag and baggage, in four hours, if you 
will make it worth my while.” 

‘ The queer, comfortless dinner, the long dragging afternoon, the 
vulgar supper of yesterday evening, with the liurry-skurry breakfast, 
the odious bitters, and the still more odious beaux of the morning, all 
pressed upon Caroline’s mind ; and in utter forgetfulness of the caution 
Lord Darcy had received from the friendly major of the tavern, she 
eagerly answered, “ I will give you fifty dollars beyond the rent if you 
will do so." 

€ Mrs. Oaks was indeed a happy woman, and she felt it. Not only 
were her most sanguine hopes of gain exceeded five-fold, but she had 
a story to tell, and that of English folks, which would ensure her 
listeners wherever she chose to visit for a month to come.* — Vol. i. 19^. 

Now this is intended to be not only amusing, but highly 
characteristic of our thriving republicans. It happens, how- 
ever, to be a scene which is taking place every day in this 
country among the class who let lodgings and those who take 
them, though it does not very frequently happen that the keen 
Mrs. Oaks-es of London are so lucky in their victim. 

The comedy of the book, is however chiefly supplied by the 
inmates of a boarding-house in Rochester, who are for the most 
part elderly bodies whose grand source of diversion, is in the new 
country as in the old, gossip, varied with dram-drinking and 
prayer-meeting. These characters are drawn with considerable 
humour ; but whether they are American or not, it is certain 
that they may be matched in every particular in every market- 
town of England. Their furious love of news, their quick transi- 
tion from censure to praise and even servility, their ignorance 
and their malice, their love of tea and sometimes strong wateis, 
the flutter caused by Ynale society, and the relief found for the 
pain of celibacy in the animation of the conventicle, arc all 
English, or rather all human nature under similar circumstances, 
to the very letter. They who hesitate to believe this, from 
never having been brought into contact with such society, 
need only be referred to the novels of Miss Austin ; more parti- 
cularly her * Emma/ in which abundant proof will be found, and 
what is more, the source of some of Mrs. Trollope’s inspira-* 
tions. 

It must be allowed, that for the female quidnuncs of a board- 
ing-house in a provincial town, whether of England or the 
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United States, liner game Ilian the Goidons, father and daughter, 
and the pseudo Mr. Edward Smith and a couple of booby livery 
servants, could not well be selected. Of course when the police 
is understood to be on their track, vehement is the agitation of 
the tongues, and great the triumph of the prophetesses of evil. 
The intelligence is thus received and acted upon at the boaid- 
ing house, whos<j society lias been increased by the addition of 
the keen Mrs. Oaks. 

r Mr. Mitchcl had not himself been among the visiting acquaintance 
of Mr. Gordon, but he had heard enough of them, to know that his 
strong suspicion of their being followed by the police of New York, 
would not be unfavourably received by his fair friends.* 

' It was not, therefore, many hours after Mr. llurns had left him, 
that he entered Mrs. Uevan’s parlour, his long narrow face sharpened 
with the consciousness of his important tidings. When the character 
of a neighbour was the problem, Mr. Mitchcl was apt to reason like a 
woman, ami jump to the conclusion. lie cheered the hearts of all the 
ladies, and Mrs. Williams was one of them, with the broad assertion, 
that the iniquity of tho-u who had scorned their bi tters was brought 
to light 5 and that in the Lord’s good time, they would be punished 
for their misdeeds 5 for that to his certain knowledge, the otiicers of 
justice were after Mr. Gordon, &c. &c. &c.’ 

€ It is hardly necessary to trouble the reader with a detailed account 
of the horror expressed, or the pleasure felt, on this occasion.* 
r I thought so !” 

' 1 was very sure how it would be !” 

I said it would issue in mischief.’' 

I am not one bit surprised.” 

I saw it clearly from the iirst,” and 

The Lord be good unto me ! what will brother Wilson say ?” 
formed the chorus with which the news was received.’ 

‘ Mr. Mitchcl shook his head, as the ladies purred around him, and 
almost squeezed the hand of Miss Duncomb, in the sympathy he felt 
for her detestation of such wickedness.’ 

“It is perfectly astonishing,” observed Mrs. Cornish, “how often 
my prognostics have been right, respecting English people. When I 
lived in New York, it was quite impossible, ewen in the elevated circle 
in which wc moved, not to fall in occasionally with some of these 
wretched, unfashionable, disreputable, people 5 but I always put Mr. 
Cornish on his guard against them.” 

iK Indeed, mamma,” said Miss Maria, arranging her 1 spit curl * in 
that particular manner which at once explains the meaning of the 
rather particular appellation given by American ladies to the little 
captivating lock which adorns their temples, “ Indeed, mamma, they 
are not always so very low. I remember hearing that there waa 
a lord came over once \ I am sure, I wish 1 had been grown up 
then 1” 

" I don’t see, ' said Mrs. Oaks, " why I should not go over just now* 
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when that insolent Miss is pulled down a little, and look about after 
my elegant things. It is the boumlcii duty of every body in this life 
to look after the things that are trusted to their keeping. It is not 
nowise impossible but she may say something more about the book- 
shelves— or, frightened us she is, I should not be surprised if she 
thought it would he as well to pay me the compliment of leaving the 
pianoforte behind her. I wish Mrs. Bevun, or you Miss Duncomb, 
or both of you, ladies, would just step over with me this very 
minute.” 

‘ Both ladies instantly declared their willingness, and Mr. Milchcl 
professed himself much pleased that he had been the means, in the 
hands of Providence, of being serviceable in so good a cause/ 

€ The three ladies hastened to bonnet and cloak themselves, and 
leaving Mr. Mitehel to await the news they might bring with them at 
their return, they walked off with the firm step of virtuous indignation, 
to see how poor Caroline bore her “ pulling down/* 

4 But the pulling down had not yet reached her. She was sitting, 
as was now pretty generally her custom in the morning, tete-a-tf-te 
with her friend Emily. Miss Gordon was drawing, while Emily read 
to her; and at the moment the tiiree ladies were announced, they were 
laughing very heartily at the scene between king llichard and the 
friar, while at supper in the holy cell of the forest anchorite. Them 
is always something embarrassing in the abrupt check given to 
laughter, by the unexpected entrance of a person, or persons, totally 
unfit to join in it. It is like a sudden stop put to violent motion. If 
this he true in ordinary cases, much more was it so in the present 
instance ; for there was that in the manner and aspect of the 
visitors, which must have banished the smile from the cheek of Hebe 
herself/ 

4 Mrs. Oaks entered first — as she had a right to do, seeing that the 
house wao her own. Her countenance, which was naturally sharp, 
now bore a sort of vinegar expression, mingled with defiance. Un- 
arms were firmly fixed to her sides, and her hands tightly clasped 
together. Miss Duncomb followed, with her dark eyc-brows knit into 
an awful frown. She intended that her countenance should express 
the \irtue and holiness of nil the saints and martyrs ; but there was a 
little crabbed air of earthly spite in her features, that quite over- 
powered the celestial expression she aimed at. Mrs. Bevan, as usual, 
humbly entered last. Not even the business she was upon could 
conquer her habitual smoothness ; but she showed the interest she 
took in it, by muttering to herself every step she'went, “Dear me !— 
Mercy on us ! — Oh dear ! oh dear ! M 

4 Miss Gordon half rose from her chair, and uttered a civil saluta- 
tion, which was received in perfect silence, except the muttered, “ Oh 
dear ! oh dear !” of Mrs. Bevan. The servant had placed chairs, and 
they sat down. - j Emily closed her book, and turning her sweet eyes * 
on Miss Duncomb, said—’ 

44 Have you seen mamma to-day, Miss Duncomb ? w 

ff Go home to your mother’s house this instant, Emily Williams, 
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and try to atone for all the idle hours you have wasted. The daughter 
of a Christian woman like your mother, would be better on* her knees 
at home, than sitting in such company, and hooting and laughing 
that fashion.” 

* The grisly devotion, and sour morality of Miss Duncomb, were 
pretty generally known throughout Rochester, and neither Miss 
Gordon, nor Emily could have been surprised by any ordinary expres- 
sion of ill-humour 5 but there was something in her present address 
that they were quite unable to understand. They involuntarily looked 
at each other, and after a moment** pause. Miss Gordon said — ’ 

“ lias Miss Williams been sent for by her mother, ma'am ?" 

‘ Miss Duncomb turned her head aside to avoid looking at her, as 
she replied — ’ 

“ 1 come on no one’s message, ma’am, and I wait for no one’s 
commands, when the Lord's work is to be done. Go, Emily 
Williams, and be thankful to the Lord that you have friends to look 
after you." 

“ Elle est folle, ilia chore," said Caroline, “ ne vous effrayez psis. 
Montez a ma chambre, quand elle sera partic, je viendrai vous 
chercher.” 

* Emily rose, and followed the advice of her friend, much surprised, 
and a good deal alarmed at Miss Duncomb's extraordinary address, 
but not at all inclined to receive it with the implicit obedience she 
seemed to expect.’ 

‘Miss Duncomb did not understand a word of French, and was 
sorely provoked to see ff a member of the same congregation” walk 
off, as she greatly feared, in defiance of her. Miss Gordon’s perfect 
composure of manner puzzled all the ladies exceedingly, and a minute 
elapsed before either of them could decide what they had best say 
next $ but Mrs. Oaks, who was the only one that expected actual solid 
proiit from the business, rallied her faculties, and said — 5 

“ I expect. Miss Gordon, if you go off in a hurry, as seems nowise 
impossible, that you will remember that you have been accommodated 
with one of the most elegant places in the town, and that without 
word asked, what or who you were, nor where you come from. I 
think my accommodation should not be forgotten in my turn, and 
that any odd things as you may have brought into the house should be 
left, to make up for all the ill-words, 1 may come by, for being so over 
confiding to strangers.” And as she spoke she had the courage to fix 
her eyes very particularly on the pianoforte/ 

€ Miss Gordon stared at her with most unfeigned astonishment, and 
then turned to examine the countenances of her companions. The 
almost ferocious solemnity of Miss Duncomb’s face, as well the down- 
ciu»t eyes, and pursed-up mouth of Mrs. Jlevan, convinced her that 
there was something going forward that she did not understand, and 
‘•she determined on making an effort to obtain an explanation/ 

“ I am always extremely happy, ladies, to receive a visit from you 
—but, will you permit me to ask, if you have any particular reason 
for calling this morning V 
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‘ The three looked at each other, and evidently began to wish them- 
selves home again. They had supposed it certain, from Mr. Mitchcl's 
statement, of the arrival of " the police,” that the parties concerned 
must have been made acquainted with it, and that they should have 
had an opportunity of seeing " if the English girl would dare to look 
them in the face after being found out.” But she did look them in 
the face, with such an air of unconsciousness and surprise, that there 
was no doubting the fact of her ignorance j her innocence was quite 
another affair/ 

* Mrs. Bevan’s in- grain civility fqrced her to answer the young lady’s 
question, as no one else seemed inclined to do it, and looking first at 
one, and then at»thc other of her companions, as if to ask their leave 
for what she was doing, she said — ’ 

"Dear me, ma’am, nothing at all/’ 

* Though this was not particularly satisfactory, it was difficult L* 
insist upon any thing more. Miss Gordon bowed and was silent.' 

"It is best, ma'am, that Emily Williams should bide with her 
mother,” said Miss Duncomb, rising to go, " and if you don’t know 
any reasons why, it is likely that in the Lord's good time you may.” 

* So saying, she departed, followed by the others. Mrs. Oaks, how- 
ever, pausing to say, " I hope. Miss Gordon, ma'am, that you will 
remember my obligingness and poor Mrs. Bevan, waiting till the 
other two were out of sight, turned round, and made a very respectful 
courtesy.' 

‘ No sooner was the house-door dosed upon them, than the tongues 
which had been paralysed in the presence of Miss Gordon, began to 
recover their powers/ 

" It's a right-down shame in Mr. Mitchel/' said Mrs. Oaks, "to 
send people off on a fool’s errand this way— that the (Jordons deserve 
to be hanged is all very likely, and it may come to pass too, for all 
that I know or care ; but it’s plain as the sun, that the girl knows 
nothing about it as yet ; and I make no manner of doubt I shall find 
half a dozen stitches dropped in my stocking, bolting out as 1 did in 
such a hurry.” 

" It is no fault of Mr. Mitchcl’s, Mrs/Oaks, that you did not act 
with the decent slowness of a Christian, in putting your stocking in 
your bag, and I'm free to think that there was more view to earthly 
gain than to religious edification, in the hurry you was in to go.” 

'(Mrs. Oaks was not of the same congregation.)' 

" Dear me 1 dear me ! what a sad business 'tis, to be sure, to 
see that dear sweet girl of good Mrs. Williams’s set up so by that 
gallyvaunting miss. Did you ever sec, Mrs. Oaks, such lacc as she got 
on her collar, and such a gown too ! really, ’tis hardly fitting, to my 
mind, that any body should wear such clothes every day, ’tis all very 
Well fora Sunday, or walking in Broadway, at New York $ but to sit 
at home, just painting that way, is altogether quite unprincipled* 
extravagance. However, I do wish Mr, Mitchel hadn't sent us off so, 
just for nothing.” 

" Mr. Mitchel's words will come true yet, ladies, and then say I 
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told you so," said Miss Duncomb. “ And I must say you would show 
yourselves better Christians if you trusted to the words of a godly 
man like him, instead of being startled and terrilied by the airs and 
Jiuery of such a creature as that wc have been looking at.”— Vol. ii, 
p. 150. 

The Miss Emily Williams here introduced, is an American, 
and according to Mrs. Trollope’s rcpoit, one of the most lovely, 
amiable, and intellectual creatures of her sex ; how is it that 
Mrs. Trollope finds all this elegance and virtue in a young girl 
‘raised’ at Rochester in the state of New York i It is unfortu- 
nate for the authoress, that the exigencies of her story render it 
incumbent upon her to put all her viitue into her American-born 
subjects, while, without exception, every Englishman is either 
a knave or a fool. Mr. (Jordon himself, the model of a Briton, 
must be included in the latter category ; for his conduct, under 
the names of generosity, refinement, elegance, and gentlemanli- 
ness, is a mere tissue of folly. Wilson, the preacher, appeared 
to promise a specimen of Yankee ruffianism ; but he, alas !, turns 
out to be an English colonel Brown, a gambler and swindler, 
who under the name of the Rev. Robert Wilson, had hoped to 
hide both his country and his iniquity. He presents a further 
confirmation of the wisdom of the Americans, in looking very 
closely after the claims to respectability on the part of the 
English importations into America. 

The inquiries of the police officer, produce a sudden migra- 
tion from Rochester, as the good ladies of the boarding-house 
had charitably expected; and on this removal, the real adven- 
tures of the Refugee in America commence. They form a series 
of improbabilities and absurdities, not equalled by the lowest 
and most extravagant romance of the Leadenhall Street library. 
Dally, the man supposed to be muulered by Darcy, is not dead. 
The coroner had brought in a verdict of wilful murder against 
the Earl of Darcy, without ever having ascertained the fact of 
the mail’s death. The corpus delicti had never been found ; for 
the mother of the deceased had thrown lifer son’s body into the 
sea ! But Mrs. Trollope is not bound to know the law ; she 
has made pretty extensive use of it however, and has even had 
the hardihood to get up a peer’s trial in Westminster Hall, 
which for absurdity, is not to be equalled in the annals of 
Bartholomew fair. 

By one of the lady-fictions, which as has been said are noto- 
rious for their atrocity, Mrs. Trollope contrives to dress up 
Satan himself in the person of a learned Serjeant Oglander, a 
cousin of the Earl of Darcy. This gentleman’s services are 
engaged by Lady Darcy, in order to investigate the truth of the 
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circumstances under which her son is condemned, and by which 
he is compelled to become a fugitive. This Serjeant Oglander 
is, conveniently enough, the heir of the property of the Earl of 
Darcy in case of his demise without legitimate issue ; he there- 
fore without delay, sets about either to get him assassinated 
abroad or hanged at home. In pursuance of this monstrous 
plan, lie employs Dally, the fellow .of whose murder Darcy 
is accused, to kill his lordship in Ameiica; and to render his 
death doubly sure, he also engages the assistance of an old 
comrade-criminal of his own, thfc quondam colonel Brown, the 
present pious brother Wilson of Rochester, the very town in 
which poor, persecuted, stupid Mr. Edward Smith has taken 
refuge. If ever there was a libel on the parent country, it is 
this history; it is necessary, in clnuity, to hold the Ameiican 
pictures equally credible. The pious and prosperous Mr. Wil- 
son, the wealthy and almost worshipped preacher of Rochester, 
the quondam colonel in the British army, undei takes without 
scruple the murder of the young peer, under the inducement 
offered by the learned Seijeant in London, of one thousand 
pounds down. The preacher’s plan is to thrust the lord Darcy, 
alias Edward Smith, into the falls of Niagara, and then proclaim 
that the romantic youili had fallen a victim to his passion for 
the picturesque. The arrival of Dally from England, in some 
measure disconcerts this well laid scheme. 

c lie was then proceeding to summon his daughters, in order to set 
them about such packing as he required, when he heard hiuibclf 
inquired for at the house door, by a Aoice perfectly unknown to 
him.* 

* He paused at the door of his library to learn who his visitor might 
bo, but he would not send in his name, saying, he only wished to 
speak to the gentleman for a minute/ 

u Show him in," said Mr. Wilson ; and the black help ushered in a 
young man, apparently not much above twenty years of age, but who 
wore a look of confidence, or rather audacity, which belonged to a 
later period of existence/ 

e His dress was much in the style of that of a servant out of place, 
and even this appeared too superb for him to wear easily/ 

‘ His hat was new, and in that American style of elaborate Jurrinvss, 
which gives to the head of a trans-atlantic beau some resemblance to 
a mop. This <x rich beaver" he held in a sort of embrace with one 
arm, while the other was extended towards Mr. Wilson, as an invita- 
tion to perforiq the friendly ceremony of shaking hands. The reverend 
colonel, however, who had not yet learnt to relish the universal hand- 
ling of his adopted country, retreated a step, as it did not appear to * 
him, that on the present occasion any thing was to be gained by sub- 
mitting to it. He had grievously erred, however, in his estimate of 
the importance of his visitor $ for instantly placing his hat on his 
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head, and his arms in that kimbo fashion which denotes defiance* as 
surely as a lance in the rest, he exclaimed — * 

“ D— n your American impudence — 1 am come here on a job* d’ye 
sec* as shall make our hands acquainted* or the devil’s in it. Here's 
the letter of our employer : you’ll see I've lost no time in obeying 
orders." 

€ No words can express the bitter rage with which Wilson saw that 
the imprudence* or treachery, of his former associate* had placed him 
completely in the power of the vulgar* desperate young ruffian before 
him.' 

4 The letter to Dally was written in a character totally unlike that 
of the one received by Wilson* and equally so to the acknowledged 
hand-writing of Sergeant Oglandcr \ it ran thus : — ’ 

<e Dally* 

“ On the receipt of this, repair immediately to Rochester* in the 
western part of the State of New York. On arriving in this town, 
inquire for the house of the Rev. Mr. Wilson 3 go there* and be careful 
to see him alone. He is fully acquainted with the business you have 
in hand, and will give you the needful instructions as to the manner 
in which it is to be accomplished. 1 have already named to you the 
sum you are to* receive* when the work you have undertaken shall be 
completed. I will add twenty sovereigns more, if it be done within a 
month after you reach Rochester. 

(Signed) 

“ Youn Employed” 

( The faculties of Wilson were ever ready for work on any emer- 
gency j and no man had greater command of voice and feature 3 yet 
for a moment he trembled before the audacious eye of his new 
associate.’ 

4 His first idea was to deny his identity with the Mr. Wilson referred 
to in the letter j but a sort of panoramic view of the town of Roch- 
ester* pouring forth its swarms of prayerful females* rose before his 
eyes ; he thought he saw them trotting from house to house* to hunt 
for the explanation of the scandal this denial would create. No 5 it 
was impossible to stand it, and the thought was abandoned.’ 

<c Sit down. Dally, sit down ; how long have you been arrived ?" 

* The look of angry defiance faded before the friendly tone in which 
this was spoken 5 and the young smuggler seftted himself in Wilson’s 
luxurious arm chair* which* by a graceful use of the muscles of the 
lower man, he caused to roll forward on its castors towards the fire 3 
then taking up the tongs to arrange the glowing brands to his fancy* 
he answered cheerily,* 

(t Not ail hour* my hearty 3 you shall find I arn't one to dream* 
when work's to be done. Give me a snack* and a draught of ale, 
with a glass of brandy to warm it* and I'm ready to set about it 
’ directly." 

if Softly, Dally, don't speak so loud : we must consider of it/ 4 

“ Consider away* then* old one 3 but make haste. I'm not the lad 
to lose twenty golden sovereigns* by twirling my thumbs when I 
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ought to be stirring ; give us something to cat, can't ye, while you are 
studying ?** 

* Wilson shook with rage, but he mastered it, and rang the bell. 
The black girl entered/ 

“ Bring meat and bread, and whiskey here." 

“ Here, Mr. Wilson ?” remonstrated the free black help.’ 

* Almost the only innocent pleasure Mr. Wilson indulged in, was 
the endeavouring to make an English room of his library. Seldom 
was any American gentleman permitted to enter it, lest tobacco juice 
should defile the rich carpet ; the ssfiell of whiskey was never suffered 
to pollute its atmosphere, and nothing grosser than a water-melon 
had ever been eaten there. But this was not a moment for such 
observances; and in no very gentle tone he reiterated the order/ 

‘The girl retreated with an emphatic “ My !” and her tortured 
master turned to listen to the further amiable communications of his 
guest/ — Y 7 ol. ii. p. 239. 

In order to get an opportunity to do the work himself, Mr. 
Wilson sends off the too straight-forward Dally on a wrong 
scent, and repairs to execute the business in person. He takes 
his niece with liim, in order to supply Mrs. Trollope with 
pleasant means of frustration. For the reader must know, that 
the proud and silent English peer, has established a flirtation 
with little Emily Williams of Rochester, and that she is to be 
the future Countess of Darcy. Mr. Wilson lays a trap 
for the peer, on a precipice overhanging the falls of Niagara, 
after the manner of a wolf-trap, by means of rotten sticks laid 
over a gap, and he is represented as on tlfe point of pushing 
his lordship on to the frail covering, when his proceedings are 
arrested by his niece, who has watched the whole business from 
a precipice above. Mr. Wilson retires in disgrace, and Lord 
Darcy and the Gordons pursue their travels. Wilson being 
foiled. Daily’s turn commences, and wondrous arc the predica- 
ments in which his lordship is involved. The peasant-smuggler 
turns out, not a mere blood-thirsty villain, but a most accom- 
plished actor ; he penetrates everywhere, and had he been really 
murdered, and haunted* his lordship in the shape of his ghost, 
he could not have passed through space with more rapidity. 
Had he taken lessons from Matuiews and Yates, he could not 
have assumed various disguises with more activity, or acted his 
different parts with more success. Darcy is accordingly haunted 
by Dally in his visits to the southern states, and is continually 
placed in his power. Dally, the poor, the ignorant, and the 
abandoned, is enabled, owing it is presumed to the iniquity 
of the laws and the baseness of the police of the United States, 
to set the wise Mr. Gordon and the rich Lord Darcy at defiance. 
Dally is seen at an assembly at the house of the President in 
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Washington. Mr. Gordon gets an order from the President to 
close the doors ; the congress and all the chief men of the 
country are thus shut up, that a foreigner accused of murder, 
may catch the man he is charged with murdering. The com- 
pany arc indignant, and insist upon the doors Being opened. 
Mrs. Trollope represents this as abominable republicanism, 
and so it is. When they learnt that it was a case in which an 
English lord and an English squire were concerned, they ought 
to have consented to have been stifled before they complained. 
And it is very possible they might have done so, could the 
affair have been explained to them. It would be curious to 
know what would have been said at St. James’s, at a draw- 
ing-room, if windows and doors had been suddenly closed, and 
a hubbub and confusion crealed, while a couple of Americans 
were bobbing about the rooms playing at catch -who-can, one of 
whom travelling under an alias was accused of murder, and the 
other charged with being alive after being found murdered. 
This, however, is worked into a serious charge against the Yan- 
kees, and a proof, not that the age of chivalry is gone, but that 
it has never been. 

In the harlequinade of Dally and Darcy that follows, 
a scene takes place iu a lone public, in a thinly popu- 
lated and ill settled district, which in Mrs. Trollope’s mind, 
places some parts of America in a lower and wilder state 
of lawlessness than any of the south of Italy; and that indeed 
is saying much. The English reader has been prepared by 
what has passed, to take great interest in the fortunes of the 
genteel persons concerned in. the affray; seeing that they are 
described as holding the first stations in his own country, and 
on account of their benevolence and generally estimable quali- 
ties, greatly to be regarded. Colonel Smith of the way-side 
tavern, was bound to know nothing of all this, and as living iu 
a remote distiiet, and that too (to the shame of America be it 
spoken) a slave district, he was not the person in the world, the 
best qualified to form a judgment from any refinement of man- 
ner. Refinement, on the contrary, as producing uselessness in 
his services and fastidiousness ill his guests, was rather 
likely on the whole to prejudice him against those, who though 
extremely glad of his shelter, were evidently not over and above 
delighted with his entertainment. 

Play-goers who have seen ‘ Mother Goose/ at least in the 
olden time, will remember Grimaldi’s helpmate/ Mr. Bologna 
junior, when first he stands confessed, a gladiator of a fish-wife. 
A similar scene, by a blow of the authoress’s wand, is compassed 
in the kitchen of the American colonel and negro-driver. An 
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old woman was sitting in the chimney corner ; and the English 
heroine, moved by that 4 deeper feeling ’ so 4 difficult to trace,’ 
insists on pulling off her * head-gear.’ 

4 In a moment her bonnet and cloak were on the floor, and Richard 
Dally, livid with rage, and struggling desperately for his freedom, 
stood displayed before then).' 

* Neither Lord Darcy nor Mr. Gordon were deficient in strength, but 
do desperate were his efforts to free himself from their grasp, and so 
muscular and powerful was his person, that he would probably have 
succeeded, had not Robert lent his Assistance to pinion, his arms/ 

f But though the three were certainly an overmatch for the one, it 
was by no means' *an easy task to keep their hold upon him ; and the 
other parties present looked on with an apathy which arose partly 
from that habitual selfishness, which characterises a thinly-peopled 
country, and partly from the indifference generated by the frequent 
recurrence of brawls, in a house chiefly supported by the sale of 
whisky.' 

“ t must request your assistance, Colonel Smith," said Mr. 
Gordon, 44 in securing this person 5 he must immediately be put into 
confinement.” 

“Sure?" answered the Colonel, without stirring j “what’s the 
business ? ” 

“ He has offended against the laws of his country, sir, and must 
stand his trial for it." 

“ Possible ! I expect then he’s English as well as you ?" 

“ Certainly lie is." 

“ Well, then, settle it between you ; I am no subject of the king 
of England j " and so saying, the patriotic Colonel renewed his attack 
upon the fried ham, with the most perfect composure.’ 

“ Will you not as&ist us in the performance of our duty ?" 

44 1 will arrest this man," said Lord Darcy, “ upon my own peril, 
and I am certain that if you will send for your nearest magistrate, or 
assist in conveying us before him, he will immediately acknowledge 
the necessity of placing him in security." 

44 It is false," exclaimed Dally, “ 1 am no Englishman, but a Ken- 
tuckian, and by God you had better let me go, before some of my 
countrymen come to help me out with your eyes, for laying jour 
hands on a a free citizen.* * 

“Upon my word he gives you good advice," said the Colonel, 
laughing complacently, “ we Americans don’t approbate having the 
hands of an Englishman put upon us, that way. i expect you had 
better let the young man alone, and sit down and cat your supper ; 
you’ll have to pay for it any how." 

“ But is it not evident that this man is a criminal ? Why was he 
travelling in this disguise V* 

“ It is quite remarkable," replied Colonel Smith, “ how hard is 
to learn you English the nature of real liberty, and freedom : why, in 
our country, a man is at liberty to travel just as he likes ; our glorious 
revolution wasn’t for nothing, 1 expect j hut jou cannot comprehend 
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the principle, that's a fact $ no Englishman, as I ever met, could take 
in the notion that every white man was free to do and to say just # what 
he likes, in our country. They have always got their heads full of the 
king, and the lord chancellor 3 but it won't take here 3 better let the 
man go, and let’s cat our supper peaceable.’* 

" Good God ! ” exclaimed the unfortunate Lord Darcy, " is it 
possible that you refuse us the means^of securing this villain, who we 
can prove is in a conspiracy against n?y life V 9 

" Why, bless you," replied the Colonel, laughing, "you don't know 
these Kentucks ; why they'll threaten your life if you do but nfiront them 
the least bit ; but it most comm6nly comes to nothing. I reckon, how- 
ever, this time, you had best not aggravate too much m f you English have 
no notion of gouging ; bdt it’s done in a minute, I can tell you ” 

4 Caroline had sat during this scene, with her hands clasped, and her 
eyes fixed on Dally, who continued to struggle desperately for liis 
freedom.* 

4 The driver having swallowed liis supper with the national rapidity, 
had left the house to loolcvfterliis horses, before the affray 1 -began.' 

* Mrs. Smith paid not the slightest attention to what was going on, 
hut continued eating her supper, and occasionally feeding with her 
lingers a young child seated in her lap. The slaves stood apart, grinning 
with evident pleasure, at |he hustle ; and notwithstanding the inequality 
of the parties, it seemed very doubtful if they should finally succeed in 
securing Dally.’ 

"Caroline," .said Mr. Gordon, "can you not find some cord, some 
string of any kind, to secure this villain's hands ?*’ 

" Now if you arVt too bad,*’ said the Colonel, composedly lighting 
his segar ; " for my share, I never meddle nor make with the people 
what quarrels in my house, but if the girl does help you, I hope she’ll 
catch it first or last. Why how remarkable you English be,” he con- 
tinued, placing his heels on the table, and balancing himself on one of 
the hind legs of his chair, while he looked at the scene before him as if it 
had been something performing on the stage for his amusement : "how 
queer to sec three of yflK* handling a man, and yet you can’t do for him." 

* Caroline had risen from her chair on the appeal of her father, and 
with trembling fingers was endeavouring to tie the silk handkerchief she 
had worn round her neck, to her waist ribbon ; having at last succeeded, 
she approached to give it to him, but as he extended liis hand to receive 
it, she uttered a fearfiul scrcato, for, taking advantage of the weakened 
force upon his right arm, Dally swung himself round with a violence 
that disengaged it entirely, and in an instant, had drawn a knife from 
his bosom. Lord Darcy, at whom it was aimed, evaded the blow, but in 
doing so, lost his grasp of Daily’s collar, and hut for Robert’s hold, he 
would have been free.' 

4 The Colonel burst into a shout of hearty laughter.’ 

" A Kentuck— that is he, I’ll be sworn for him ; I’ll have no tying, 
by G— d, miss and he gently pushed back the hand of Caroline .with 
his foot. "Fight it out, if you will; — three upon one is odds enough*, hut 
I bar tying, that spoils sport altogether.*’ 
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* Lord Darcy had now wrenched the weapon from the hand of Dally, 
but perfectly determined not to injure him, they were greatly at a loss 
how to proceed/ 

r Mr. Gordon, spite of the Colonel's remonstrance, attempted to bind 
him, but Smith again interfered/ 

“ If you tie him, I give you warning, I'll let him loose ; why arVt 
you ashamed now ? Ar’n’t three upon one enough, without tying the 
man ? Fight it out, can’t ye ? like Christians, and not go to tie him up 
as if he was a wolf or a bear/* 

Ct You strangely misunderstand our object, sir,’' said Mr. Gordon, 
11 we would on no account hurt this man ; our only wish is to bring him 
to justice/* 

“ Now if that arVt English ? if he’s offended you, take your will of 
him like a man, but in the Devil’s name, don't come over us with your 
damned English law ,* for that’s what we won’t bear, no how.” 

* What was to be done ? It was certain that they could have murdered 
Dally with very little difficulty ; but it was at least equally so that this 
was not tl^ir object, and to obtain his legal detention appeared im- 
possible. Dally quickly saw this, and seizing with great subtilty the 
character of his host, he said/ 

“ He speaks like a gentleman, and an Amciican, as he is. I’m ready 
to fight any two of you together, but I’ll settle the girl by herself.” 

‘ This sally produced a roar of laughter from master, mistress, and slaves. 
Mr. Gordon immediately quitted his hold, and took Caroline by the hand 
to lead her from the room ; but ere he reached the door, turned, and 
addressing Dally, said/ 

“ Wc have spared your life when \vc might easily have taken it ; 
learn from this, that you may trust my assurance, that you shall be per- 
fectly safe, either here or at home, if you will sign a declaration of your 
having survived the wound given you by Lord Darcy. My daughter, 
my servant, and myself can witness it ; do this, and you shall receive 
instantly a draft upon New York for a hundred pounds/' 

* Dally looked at Lord Darcy for some minutes without speaking/ 

“ A hundred pounds ? I shall gain nothing by that ; and I shall 
lose what I love better still. Lord Darcy ! he’s no lord now, as Tvc been 
told by them as knows; nor ever shall be, if I can balk him. So much 
for robbing me of my chickens.” 

* All this was perfectly unintelligible to Colonel Smith ; the only pari 
of it that he clearly understood was, the accusation concerning the rob- 
bing of the chickens, which, as it remained uncontradictcd, left him 
persuaded that he must be sharp in looking after his moveables/ — Vol. 
iii. p. J72. 

Here is an apparent old woman seated quietly bv the fireside, 
and an elegant young lady proceeds to snatch off her bonnet. 
It is discovered that the old woman is a young man, and that the # 
whole party are English mysteriously connected together. The 
landlord is told by the stronger party, that the weaker is escap- 
ing from the hands of justice — English justice— which is down- 
vol. xvm, — Westminster Review , q 
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right falsehood ; it is Darcy who, according to Mrs. Trollope 
herself, is escaping the law of the land. Amid the confusion, 
whom is Colonel Smith, as he is called, to believe, and what does 
it concern him? Why should he interfere in a doubtful cause, 
beyond forbidding the use of bonds ? When, however. Dally 
succeeds in maintaining himself a Kentuckian, it is manifest 
that Smith shows much impartiality, in not interfering for a 
countryman against the presuming but impotent foreigners. 
This would have been the proceeding of a John Bull, had he 
wished to gain the applause of ‘his neighbours. The effect of 
this passage, artfully arranged as it is by the ingenious Mrs. 
Trollope, — by her mincing up a slave country, a Kentuckian, 
and Yankee coolness on one side, with all the prejudices in 
favour of rank and gentility, and moreover good intentions on 
the other, but utterly unknown and unproved on the spot, and 
only to be collected from a knowledge of the story,— is to pro- 
duce a prejudice in the breasts of Englishmen agafTnst their 
transatlantic brethren. It would be idle to waste time on such a 
subject, or it would be easy by the transposition of a few names 
and phrases, to turn the tables upon the authoress. A similar 
trick was played by the dramatizer of Cooper's ‘ Pilot/ In Cap- 
tain Borrovvcliffe, the booby English captain of volunteers was 
converted into a Yankee captain of militia, and in the hands of 
Reeve, hut with the words of Cooper, drew down thunders of 
anti-national applause. 

The result of this adventure with Dally is less amusing, 
but more improbable. Dally, a stranger in the country, is 
acquainted with all its windings and secret recesses, and, still 
more odd, every body is leagued in his favour. The possession 
of these advantages enable him to kidnap Lord Darcy. He 
does not assassinate him, lor no reason that can be discovered, 
except that Mrs. Trollope had the programme of his Lordship’s 
trial in the House of Lords in her pocket. Darcy is rescued, 
returns to England, is tried by the Peers, and is about being 
condemned for the murder of a person still alive, when Dally 
the corpus delicti, appears in court very well in health and very 
penitent in spirit. 

' Save us from our friends.’ It is hoped that the American 
leaders of this novel will not judge of England and Englishmen 
by Mrs. Trollope’s good intentions in their behalf. They probably 
know enough of English law, to be aware that it is not quite so 
bad as it is painted ; and of the English people, in spite of 
the very good-for-nothing specimens tpo often sent over to them, 
that they are neither such atrocious scoundrels as the Dallys 
and Oglanders of Mrs. Trollope’s imagination, nor yet such 
imbecile miserables as her Gordons and her Darcvs. 
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On the other hand, it is to be allowed that Mrs. Trollope has 
a considerable ‘ privilege 9 of humour, a vast capacity for 
appreciating the ridiculous, and that where motive for deprecia- 
tion was supplied, she would be a dangerous member of a small 
circle, such as that of Perfect Bliss for example. Every nation 
lias its absurd points of view ; and no national personification 
presents himself in so many ridiculous attitudes as John Bull. 
That the Yankees maybe fairly laughed at for some peculiarities 
of dialect and manner, is as certain as that * Les Aug/aises pour 
rire 9 was a fair iest at Paris on our national gauchene . By the 
accumulation orsucli singularities, — those which are true being 
for the most part as incidental to the position of the parties as 
any accident of soil or climate,— Mrs. Trollope sometimes raises 
a laugh, for which she is not greatly to be condemned. There is 
in fact only one se/wi-national characteristic, on which it is im- 
possible to make the Americans respectable ; and that is, their 
slavery. It is of no use to fume about it ; but while this lasts, 
there is no more chance of keeping them, in European eyes, on 
a level with what are considered as the civilized nations of Eu- 
rope, — than there would be of getting Sancho Panza chosen 
President of the United States. There is nothing to be done 
for men, that are f busy flogging Becky/ It will be urged, that 
the English also have slavery. It is too true, that they are made 
to pay for it by a poll-tax ; but then they keep it in a distant 
apartment by itself, like that which the persecuted Mayor of 
Bristol so oddly made his larder. The Americans, like the 
Arabs of Mocha, have the nuisance in every room in the house. 
Voila de la difference . 

The authoress’s claim to merit arises out of the talent with 
which she exhibits the foibles and follies of some of the middle 
ranks of society, which belong as much to this country as to 
America. Here her success is as complete, as her failure is 
decisive when she comes to put in motion the aristocracy of her 
own country. Whatever may be their defects, Mrs. Trollope is 
not the person to describe them ; she has evidently drawn her 
Gordons and Darcys. by the expenditure of fourpence a volume 
on the circulating library adjacent to her subuiban lodgings. 
SJie is now, however, launched as a successful authoress. As 
she does not promise to go back to America, ample supplies of 
the ridiculous, the petty, and the vain, may be found in any of 
our inland counties ; only let her eschew law, and lords, and 
villainy, on the romantic scale, and entertain us with the people « 
she evidently knows,— the Miss Duncombs, the Mrs. Fidkins, 
and the Mr. Mitchels of some English market-town. 


Q2 
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Akt. XVI ,—Third Supplement to the Article on the * Silk and Glove 
Trades * 'in No. XXXII. 

rPHE object of the repeated Supplements to the Article named. 
A is to gather up from time to time the objections issued 
against the theory of the double incidence of the extra price got 
up by means of duties and prohibitions. 

The 1 True Sun 9 of 8 Oct. 1832, says, 

' The theory of the double incidence, amounts to this. According to 
the Westminster Review, the los9 ^hich a protective duty causes, on 
every occasion of its operation, is not a single loss. There is a loss to 
the consumer, to the amount of the increase in price, which the pro- 
tective duty in question, imposes upon him. About this extent of loss, 
there can be no doubt. But according to the Reviewer’s creed, a 
second loss to the same amount, falls upon the trader, to whom, but 
for the monopoly, the consumer of the monopoly-priced article, would 
have transferred the difference between the natural and the monopoly 
price.’ 

The Review said, that there falls a loss upon this last-men- 
tioned trader and his connexions, — exactly equal to the gain of 
the favoured trader and his connexions, from the forced ex- 
penditure at their shops of the difference between the natural 
and the monopoly price ; and consequently the two, in the 
aggregate, balance each other, and leave the loss to the consumer 
a pure and uncompensated loss. And its object in this \vas to 
show, that it would not be fair to advance the gain to the 
favouied monopolist as any set-off to the loss of the consumer ; 
and for the simple reason, that it had already been set off once, 
against a loss of exactly its own amount, to wit the loss of the 
disfavoured trader who loses custom by the process. The trick 
to be guarded against, was this. When complaint is made of 
the loss to the consumer, the common answer is, ‘ Ah ! it is very 
true ; but then, you know, the gain to the monopolist ! There 
will be these little fluctuations; and we must be content. It 
is char that there is no loss in the aggregate; for the loss 
to the consumer on one hand, is at all events balanced by the 
gain to the monopolist on the other; and so, in the end 
there is no loss to anybody.’ The object of the Review was to 
show distinctly, that this is a fraud and a man-trap ; that the 
trick is in leaving out the suffering of the disfavoured trade or 
trades ; that the gain to the favoured trades whatever it may be, 
is balanced by the loss to the disfavoured, and that the 
lesull of this is, to leave the loss to the consumer standing as 
the final balance of the account ; that there are two losses, to 
wit the loss to the consumer and the loss to the disfavoured 
trades, and one gain, to wit the gain to the favoured trades, and 
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that since the two last are equal, the balance left is the other. 

The Review also said another thing ; which was, that the 
gain to the favoured trades and the loss to the disfavoured, were 
not only equal to one another, but were each equal in positive 
amount to the othej^quantity in question, viz. the loss to the 
consumer. The reasons for this conclusion may be seen in the 
preceding Articles, and rest upon the fact, that the whole of 
the price of any object, is divided in the shape of wages and 
profits (with the inclusion in spme cases, of rent or monopoly 
gain), among the individuals concerned in its production. But 
whether this was correct or not, would not affect the piincipal 
result, so long as it is conceded that the gain to the favoured and 
loss to the disfavoured trades are equal to one another . The 
True Sun does not deny that they are equal to one another ; 
though it is disposed to doubt their being also each equal to 
the loss to the consumer. The consequence therefore appears 
to be, that even if this point were given up, it would in no way 
affect the grand result aimed at by the Review. 

Put a particular case, and see how it will stand. Suppose a 
citizen’s wife, before the imposition of a duty on foreigu silks, 
to have been in the habit of wearing foreign silk to the annual 
amount of twenty pounds; and suppose that in consequence of 
the imposition of a duty, she is obliged to procure the same 
articles from silk- manufacturers in England by the expenditure 
of twenty -five pounds. It is presumed it will not be denied, 
that the citizen, assuming him to be the keeper of the purse, 
must expend five pounds a year less' on something else. Suppose 
then he decides on sending notice to his tailor, that henceforth 
he must trouble liim for three suits a year instead of four, and 
hopes he will make them substantial to suit. Is the tailor a losing 
man or not? Put the question to all tailors, present or here- 
after, aud the trades connected with them, and let their opinions 
be taken on the point. And if they say Yes, — then let the 
question be put, whether their loss and that of the trades 
connected with them, Is not exactly equal to the gain of the 
silk trade and the trades connected with the same. 

Or if the citizen refuses his wife more than twenty pounds a 
year for silk , — she loses the value of four pounds in quality, and 
the tailor, or somebody in his %tead, loses four pounds that 
would have been to be expended on him if the citizeness had worn 
silk of the same inferior quality under a state of freedom. Whether 
the sum at issue shall be five pounds or four, depends on whether* 
the citizen decides on dealing with the fraudulent silk-trade to 
the amount of twenty-five pounds or twenty ; being 20 per cent 
upon either. 
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Hear then how the True Sun proceeds. 

* To us, this second loss — tills double incidence — appears pure 
fallacy. We admit the first loss — the loss to the consumer. And we 
admit a certain derangement in the channels of trade, consequent upon 
the interference by Govcr nment, between the^onsumer and the seller 
of a particular commodity, llut there , it appears to us, the influence 
of the monopoly, terminates. The increase of price which the mono- 
polist secures is not lost to the community, after it has found its way 
into the monopolist’s pocket, lie expends it, in the encouragement of 
some branch of trade, as certainly as the consumer from whom he re- 
ceived it, would have done. The same amount of nutriment to trade 
is, in all probability, furnished by the monopolist’s mode of expendi- 
ture as by that of his customer — but the channels are different. 
There is, in short, a single loss — and a certain amount of incon- 
venience/ 

All this is only throwing dust into the eyes of the tailors. Men 
never doubted, that the silk-monopolist will spend the money one 
way, videlicet upon silk-makers ; but they said the original 
owner would have spent it another way, videlicet upon tailors. 
None ever denied, that the gain to silk-makeis bv the sum's 
being given to the monopolist, was the same as would have been 
th* gain to tailors by giving it to tailors ; on the contrary this 
was precisely the thing insisted on, in all sorts of ways in which 
there seemed a chance of making it impressive or intelligible. 
None ever said that in the aggregate, the gain to the monopolists 
joined to the loss of the tailors, did not leave the community 
exactly where it would have been in the other way; on the con- 
tiary this also was a thing which all manner of pains were taken 
to persuade the public to believe. But the simple point asserted, 
and which the True Sun insists ou sinking and concealing, is 
that tailors, and all connected with them , lose by the arrangement . 
It calls it an inconvenience ; and of course the monopoly to the 
silk-makers is only a convenience . Here is one set of men 
struggling to take away their living from another set ; but it is 
not to be a loss, but only a certain amount of ' inconvenience.’ The 
one thing needful, and which all possible tailors are called upon, 
if they be men, to look to and see they are not deluded in, — 
is that tailors lose . The prayer of the silk- monopolists is, that 
they may be allowed to stop the money from the tailors on the 
ground that if it is not in tfce tailors pocket it is in theirs, and 
therefore there is no harm done in the aggregate ; and this very 
piece of foolish foul play it is, which the tailors or whoever else 
may be the workmen concerned throughout the country, are de- 
sired to have their eyes on. 

The naked fact is, that the moment a trade *or mystery, like 
the silk-makers, says c Give us a monopoly/ — it says f Give us 
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leave to take the bread out of some honest man’s mouth of the 
working classes, and out of the mouths of his wife and children, 
in addition to all losses that may fall to him in the character of 
a consumer besides / and this it is that the working classes 
have been puttings together their hard-earned sixpences to 
support and to maintain. If indeed the plot was confined to the 
monopolists, then it was like other jobs, and there is no more to 
be said. But if a single woi king-man who was not of the mono* 
polists, was induced to add tlje price of a day’s labour, — he 
stands as a wronged man, and must only learn to know his 
friends from his enemies better another time. 

The True Sun of 2 ( J Oct. proceeds to attack the system 
of Free Trade generally. It gives the two first and the 
eighth and ninth paragraphs, of the Article on * Free Trade’ in 
the Westminster Review No. XXI II for Jan. 1830 beginning 
* The monkeys in Exeter Change/ &c. ; which, as being in many 
hands aheady, cannot be again copied here. 

' In these paragraphs, are concentred the germs of all the fallacies 
which disfigure the reasonings of the supportersof our free trade sy stem/ 

“ Suppose/* says the Reviewer, “ that every individual in the com- 
munity was a producer of some kind, and that every one had a 
' protection’ for his particular trade. IV hat would be the result, but 
that each would steal something out of his neighbours box, with a general 
loss to be divided among themselves, in their character of consumeis/* 
&c. There cannot, wc apprehend, be a grosser error, than that, which 
this assumption of the Reviewer, involves. If every individual in the 
community was a producer — and if every trade was protected — wc 
deny that there would be, necessarily, any loss. The protection to 
each trade, could have no other effect than to raise the prices of the 
products of that trade — and as all men are, by the supposition, 
traders, the rise of price in each department, would be only nomiual. 
What would it signify, that the baker added a fourth to the price of 
the bread, with which he supplied his customers, providing the 
butcher, the shoemaker, the tailor, and every other producer, added to 
their prices, in the same proportion. “ Protection'* in such a case, 
would leave each trade undisturbed — “ protection*’ would be a clumsy 
sort of machinery, effecting nothing. But, decidedly, such a protective 
system, would not, as the Reviewer contends, be attended “ with a 
general loss'' 

This is a mere currency decej^ion ; of the same nature as it 
would be to say, that if workme*of all kinds would agree with 
one consent to tie up their right arms, or take some other course 
that should reduce the quantity of work performed with a given 
quantity of time and exertion to one half, prices would" rise 
everywhere alike, and everything be as it was before. There 
is one thing that manifestly would not be as it was before 5 
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and that is, that a pair of shoes would take two days to make in- 
stead of one, and a pair of breeches would take two days to make 
instead of one ; — and therefore the artists who should exchange, or 
which comes to the same thing, each buy a pair of the other’s 
wares at equal prices, for their own use, — thojugh they might have 
the True Sun’s comfort of seeing the money price of each 
altered in the same proportion, would have the further comfort 
of discovering, that they had each given two days labour, for 
what, but for the intervention of tying up their arms, they might 
have had for one. ‘ Protection ’ is forcing people to buy the 
work of a man with one arm. It is saying to other people, 
‘ You shall not have the thing in the way you might nave it 
best and cheapest, but it shall be artificially produced in some 
way that is worse. I am a man with one arm, in comparison 
of others you might have it from ; and you shall pay me for 
working with one arm ; and if we had one arm all round, it 
would be so much the better for us all.’ 

The mistake, therefore, in this, — and a fearful one it is for an 
industrious poor man to have wasted his money in trying to 
circulate,— is in keeping back and denying the fact, that the 
working-classes finally share in the damage, to the extent to which 
they are consumers . Perhaps they will be told, that they do not con- 
sume much , of goods of foreign origin ; — that though they should 
be made to use bad iron in their tools instead of good, and pay 
the price of good because it is English,— and live in houses made 
of bad wood instead of good, because it is English, — and pay for 
every ribbon their wives may wear, at the price of a best ribbon 
instead of a second-best, because the second-best are English,— 
it is not much of all these things they use, and therefore they are 
the better for losing on it. Hut is there nothing else of foreign 
origin, that is of a little more comparative importance to them, 
— for instance, corn ! Are the men who subscribe against free 
trade, dull enough to believe that they are to have their dishonest 
protections, and the corn-grower is not to have his ? And why 
should he not? According to the True Sun, if there is half as 
much corn and half as much everything else, there can be no 
harm so long as the number of sixpences which jingle from one 
man to another are raised to all in exactly the same proportion. 
It is not the com , that man j^es by ; it is the jingling of the 
sixpences. Half a loaf a-piroe will be a whole loaf a-piece, if 
there is only a certain quantity of money to pass from one man 
to another. Just as well might a ship with a fortnight’s pro- 
visions on board, pretend to make it a month’s, by an alteration in 
the quantity of tne money that was to circulate from man to 
man between the decks, and shutting out supply from abroad. 
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* But the fact9, as they meet our view, are very different from those 
assumed in the first hypothesis of the Reviewer. He is himself aware, 
that there are unproductive , as well as productive consumers— and he 
forthwith attempts to show that the productive classes would not gain 
by a protective system — “ that all that is given to one of them , is taken 
from another ! y 

* In this view, again, the Reviewer errs as widely as he did in the 
former. A system of universal protection to trade-— all men being 
assumed to be producers — would, as we have shown, be attended with 
no “ general loss.” A system of ^universal protection, where large 
classes are unproductive consumers, would, on the other hand, most 
undoubtedly, have the effect of throwing all the burdens of the State 
upon these unproductive consumers. The immediate— the necessary 
effect of “ protection/' is, to raise prices — but against this rise of price, 
in all the articles which he consumes, each producer would be defended, 
by the privilege, which, under a protective system, he would exercise, 
of adding to the price of the commodities in which he deals. As 
affecting producers , the universal rise of price, consequent on a pro- 
tective system, would be only nominal — as affecting unproductive con- 
sumers — as affecting those who bring nothing to market— the rise 
would be real/ 

Turn to the shoemaker and tailor who tie up each an arm and 
exchange ; and see whether, as respects that particular trans- 
action, they have the smallest remedy from the mutual rise of 
price. Then take the case of, for instance, a glove-maker and a 
silk-weaver, whose wives buy and wear a protected ribbon and a 
protected pair of gloves ; and see whether, as respects their own 
consumption, either is any more 4 defended’ than the others, and 
whether each would not gain alike, by buying a French ribbon 
and a French pair of gloves for two-tliirds the price, and having 
the difference to spend on something else. 

* The Reviewer, however, not content with denying that producers 
would gain by a system of protection, proceeds, as if he felt instinct- 
ively, the unsoundness of that conclusion, to show cause, why , the 
unproductive classes should not be subjected to greater severity of 
taxation, than the productive/ 

A clear shifting of th*e ground. Not a word was there of tax- 
ation at all. What was said was, that the * unproductive were 
to be robbed for love that there might be some show of reason 
if the industrious classes were to gain by it, but the present plan 
was to rob both productive and unproductive by the invention 
of employing labour to waste. Taking from the unproductive, — 
either with no benefit to the productive or with a loss to the 
productive besides, — has no earthly resemblance to a scale of * 
taxation pressing unequally on the productive and unproductive ; 
it is all a mystification. What follows therefore on this part of 
the subject, might be cut off as beside the mark. Some inci- 
dental expressions however demand particular resistance, 
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* Free trade exposes the productive classes to foreign competition : * 

It must be utterly denied, that free trade exposes the productive 
classes to foreign competition at all. It exposes the monopolists 
who want to sell bad articles at the price of good, to the com- 
petition, not of foreigners, but of their own countrymen. The 
demand of the silk-monopolist, for instance, is, that in order to 
put three shillings into his own pocket, he may be allowed to 
take two shillings from the wife and children of the man who 
makes the cotton-twist that buys the cheaper silks in France, and 
one shilling from the bantlings of the tailor or other workman with 
whom the shilling would have been spent if it h&d been left with 
the consumer, and another shilling over again from the working- 
man, if he happens to be such, that has the impudence, the 
extravagance, to think of laying out a shilling in silk for a 
Sunday bonnet for his wife. And the excuse for all this unrea- 
sonableness is to be, that the next time the silk-monopolist takes 
four shillings from other people and pockets three, — the odd 
shilling may chance to fall upon a Duchess. The only 
effectual way to oppose this, is to set the suffering classes on 
their defence ; — to ferret out the individuals who are to lose by 
every contemplated act of ' protective ’ robbery, and bring them 
up to protest against the iniquity. If they are not men enough 
to oppose the taking the bread out of their mouths, they must 
wait till their resolution is sharpened by increased necessity. 

€ — free trade, while it leads to the greater cheapness of sonic com- 
modities, throws thousands of artisans out of employment— reduces 
the general rate of wages — and adds to the burdens of all producers.* 

Free trade loads to the greater cheapness of no commodities 
but those which the monopolist would cause himself to be paid 
for by the plunder of his fcllow-artizans ; by the token that it 
enhances prices in all the branches of trade which would suffer 
for the monopoly. Instead of throwing thousands of artizans 
out of employment, it prevents a thousand artizans of one kind, 
from throwing a thousand aitizans of another kind out of work; 
and makes an addition to the advantage of the artizans and every- 
body else, in so far as they may be consumers of the goods that 
the monopoly desires to raise in price. Instead of reducing the 
general rate of wages, it freshens the rate in all the trades where 
men will voluntarily buy, and makes given wages worth more to 
the receivers besides. It adds to the burthens of producers, 
only by preventing one set of British workmen who can make 
what people want to buy, from being burthened with the support 
of another set who cannot . It brings no foreign labour into 
competition with British ; the competition is between the first 
of these sets of British workmen and the other. 
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The True Sun of 30 Oct. repeats the incomprehensible mis- 
take, of supposing that the questiou was of subjecting the pro- 
ductive ana unproductive classes to a different 4 shaie of the 

E ressure of taxation.’ When a writer falls into an error of this 
ind, the only resource is to hand him over to the judgment of 
his readers, and beg them to make the due deductions from 
their confidence in his results. 

“ There is no reason/' exclaims our contemporary, 14 in saying a 
man shall be protected, while he#is producing, but shall be robbed 
whenever he begins to enjoy/’ But will the Reviewer venture to 
contend that onft man has a better right to be protected “ when he 
begins to enjoy ” than another man has, to he protected, “ while he is pro- 
ducing}” The productive classes are not protected, while they 
are PRoniK ing :~why then, should they consent to the unproductive 
classes being protected, in their busi ness of enjoyment V 

In this there is a palpable double sense. 4 The productive 
classes are not protected ’—that is, allowed to make the useless 
robbery of one another which is recommended to them ; 4 why 
then should they consent to the unproductive classes being pto- 
tected ’— that is, saved fiom being uselessly deprived of what 
they have, to see it thrown into the sea. 

4 That men do not, as the Reviewer contends, 4< labour for the 
simple love of labour, but for the love of the enjoyment, they may 
ultimately procure by it,” is a very questionable position, in so far as 
the great body of the productive millions are concerned. That they 
do not labour for the simple love of labour, is undoubtedly true — but 
that they arc cheered in their never-ceasing toil, by any prospect of 
44 enjoyment/* we must take leave, unqualifiedly, to deny. They labour 
to escape starvation — and each successive day calls them to renew the 
struggle with their gaunt and . inexorable enemy. When, therefore, 
the great mass of our fellow-men are denied 44 protection,” while 
engaged in those processes of production, by which the whole 
community are supported, it well becomes us to pause, before we 
accord protection to the classes, whose business is merely “enjoyment.” 

The proposal here 1 q the working classes is simply this. 4 You 
do not enjoy enough ; therefore let it be enacted, that nobody 
shall enjoy at all/ The remedy is an odd one; and is specially 
recommended to the notice of tnose millions of industrious men, 
who notwithstanding the light of the Tiue Sun, are still of 
opinion that by a decree against all enjoyment, they might have 
something to lose. 

4 The effect of an arrangement, like that to which the Reviewer so • 
scornfully alludes — an arrangement by which the 44 hard-working 
citizen should be protected,” while 44 those who retire upon their 
savings ” should be 44 robbed/’ would, we apprehend, have many 
admirable consequences. In the first place, it would tend to lessen 
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the number of those, who do retire from active labour — while it would 
augment the mass of capital employed in the business of production. 
In the second place, by annihilating the unproductive classes, it would 
create a perfect sympathy between the governors and the governed. 
The unproductive classes have, hitherto, supplied us with law-nmkers 
— and our laws have, accordingly, been framed almost exclusively for 
the benefit of the unproductive classes. If all classes, however, were 
reduced to the level of producers, the laws would speedily lose their 
taint of partiality, and the productive classes would not cry for <c pro- 
tection” in vain. The immediate effect might be to disturb, the few, 
in their business of “ enjoyment,'* but it would at the same time lessen 
the pressure upon the many, and it would, ere long*, add incalculably 
to the amount of general happiness. At all events, it must not be for- 
gotten, that ** protection ” has been rendered necessary, by the misrule 
of the unproductive classes, and that if “ protection M falls heavily 
on any class, it ought to fall on that class from whose rapacity it has 
sprung as an inevitable consequence.’ 

A short time ago there might have been some hesitation as to 
the policy of giving increased publicity to the existence of a 
school of political economists, such as the above passages 
demonstrate. As it is, there is nothing to be done but wish the 
conservatives joy of their allies. The strongest confidence may 
be felt, that the reasonable part of the working classes will 
always be numerous enough to keep the unreasonable part in 
order. Yet the phenomenon forms a valid reason, for drawing 
closer the union between those of the middle and industrious 
classes who have property to lose, and the honest aristo- 
cracy. The devil of plunder is abroad, and here is his cloven 
hoof. Those who comforted him, and those who were deceived 
by him, may settle their own affairs with one another and 
with the public; but there is no reason for withholding any 
portion of the opinion formed of the spirit they are tampering 
with. There he is , — robbery in a red nightcap, instead of a 
squirearchal hat and a qualification for a county. The saving 
classes and the honest aristocracy, so long as they can hold 
together, have got the central positiort & la Napoleon, and 
will be able to move down when need is, upon the plunderers 
great or little, at whichever end of the line they chuse to show 
themselves. 

The statements of 6 Nov. amount only to a repetition of the 
assertion, that if men in general have half as much of everything 
as they might, they may be comforted by an adjustment of money 
prices. 

'To a producer in England it must signify little whether he pays 
three shillings or two, for his gloves, providing he shall have it in his 
power, in case of paying a half more for the gloves he uses, of adding, 
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in the same proportion, to the price of the commodities, in which he 
deals. The power of doing so, would, as we have shown, be secured 
to him by an efficient system of protection.’ 

The error in this, is simply in leaving out his loss, upon all 
protected goods of all kinds, he may happen to consume himself. 

The * displacing of native labour’ (24 Dec.), is non-existent ; 
there is only a shift. The ‘ legislative protection’ the monopolist 
solicits, is against the home tradesmen with whom the money 
would be spent he wishes to monopolize. 

To the poor men who have clubbed their little portions to sup- 
port the Corn Laws and continue themselves in half a loaf, the 
only advice that can be given, is to get any of it back again if 
they can. To those of wider influence and greater knowledge 
who joined in encouraging them to the sinful act, the account 
to which these poor men will biingthem before the public when 
they find the end of their delusion, will be a correction in 
which the discomfort to the sufferers will be vastly over- 
balanced by the benefit to the community. 


Art. XVIT.— The Province of Jui imprudence Determined. By John 

Austin, Esq., Barrister at Law. — 8vo. pp. 391 . London $ Murray. 

1832. 

{YNE of the most profound and original thinkers who have 
^contributed to the advancement of human knowledge, 
observes ; * Seeing then that truth consisteth in the right or- 
dering of names in our affirmations, a man that seeketh precise 
truth, had need to remember what every name he uses stands for; 
and to place it accordingly ; or else he will find himselfe entangled 
in words, as a bird in lime-twiggs; the more he struggles, the 
more belimed. And therefore in Geometry, (which is the onely 
Science that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestow on mankind,) 
^nen begin at settling the significations of their words ; which 
settling of significations, they call Definitions ; and place them 
in the beginning of their reckoning. By this it appears how 
necessary it is for any man that aspires to true Knowledge, to 
examine the Definitions of former Authors ; and either to correct 
them, where they are negligently set down ; or to make them 
himselfe. For the errours of Definitions multiply themselves, 
according as the reckoning proceeds ; and lead men into absurdi- 
ties, which at last they see, but cannot avoyd, without reckon-* 
ing anew from the beginning ; in which lyes the foundation of 
their errours. From whence it happens, that they which trust 
to books, , do as they that cast up many little summs into a 
greater, without considering whether those little summes were 
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rightly oast up or not ; and at last finding the errouv visible, and 
not mistrusting their first grounds, know not which way to cleere 
themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their bookes; as 
birds that entring by the chimney, and finding themselves 
inclosed in a chamber, flutter at the false light of a glasse 
window, for want of wit to consider which way they came in. 
So that in the right Definition of Names, lyes the first use of 
Speech ; which is the Acquisition of Science. And in wrong, 
or no Definitions, lyes the first abuse ; from which proceed all 
false and senselesse Tenets ; which make those men that take 
their instruction from the authority of books, and not from their 
own meditation, to be as much below the condition of ignorant 
men, as men endued with true Science are above it. For 
between tiue Science and erroneous Doctrines, Ignorance is in 
the middle. Naturall sense and imagination, are not subject 
to absurdity. Nature itsclfe cannot erre : and as men abound 
in copiousness© of language ; so they become more wise, or 
more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible without Letters 
for any man to become either excellently wise, or (unless his 
memory be hurt by disease, or ill constitution of organs) excel- 
lently foolish. For words are wise mens counters, they do but 
reckon by them : but they are the mony of fooles, that value 
them by the authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, or a Thomas, 
or auy other Doctor whatever, if but a man.’ And in the 
following chapter he concludes with saying, 'The Light of 
humane minds is Perspicuous Words, but by exact definitions 
first snuffed, and purged from ambiguity *.* 

The complaints which Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and other philo- 
sophers of the last century, made respecting the imperfections 
of the prevalent language for the advancement of ethical science, 
are applicable to the language of the present day. For, 
although Denlham, in those of his works already published, 
has, by the mode of classifying moral and psychological pheno- 
mena which he first exemplified, and by his nomenclature, 
rendered to ethical science much the same service that was ren- 
dered by Lavoisier to the science of chymistry, his improve- 
ments are but slowly adopted in practice, and few of them have 
pervaded the whole of the community. In truth, the ethical 
science possessed by the greater proportion of educated people, 
is in much the same state as the science of chymistry in 
the days of the alchymist. If all the empirical knowledge of 
the properties of matter acted upon in every-day life, and 
all the insulated phenomena recorded in books, nad been classi* 


* Hobbes. Leviathan, ch. iv. 
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fied and divested of barbarous terms, and clothed in precise and 
determinate language, an array of scientific knowledge of 
considerable extent, relatively to the then state of the other 
sciences, might perhaps have been produced. But all names 
and predications relating to the subject, except those of the 
lowest particulars, were vague and erroneous almost in propor- 
tion to their comprehensiveness. * There are/ said Bacon 
when speaking of this subject, / certain degrees of error and 
depravity in words. The least faulty is that of the names of 
substances, which are well deduced, for the notions of chalk and 
clay are just, but the notions of earth inadequate.’ The best 
investigators for a long time after, * passed over the observa- 
tion of instances vulgar and ignoble, and stayed their attention 
chiefly upon instances of mark : whereas the other sort are for 
the most part more significant and of better light and informa- 
tion/ The alchymist^ disdained all particulars accessible to 
ordinary men, and soared into the seventh heaven of sublime 
generalization. 

And so it is with the moral sciences. Were all the empirical 
knowledge of human nature, all the observations of human 
conduct, or of psychological phenomena, that are possessed by 
experienced people, or are to be found recorded in aphorisms 
and proverbs, or in essays or treatises in books, put together; 
— were the acts of individuals which are found productive 
of happiness to them without corresponding or greater mis- 
chief to the community, noted ; — were the acts of men in 
communities or masses, which arc found beneficial to those 
communities without being prejudicial to other communities, 
clearly recorded, and correctly named ; — a considerable 
foundation would be laid for the science of Deontology 
private, — -that is, the knowledge of things that ought to 
be done by ' man segregate/ to use Loid Bacon’s expression;— 
and also for the science of Deontology public, or the things that 
ought to be done by * man aggregate/ by men in their collective 
capacity, for the attainment of the greatest happiness, — not of the 
greatest number, as some utilitarians are apt to express it,— but 
the greatest quantity in the aggregate. But though Bentham has 
shown how this work is to l>e conduc ted, and has laid the foundation 
of a science which he has named Deontology*, and has in his 
puhlished works done much towards mising the supei structure. 


* Deontology is derived from the (heck word* to Nov, ‘ that which 
ought to be done/ and \6yoc , f description / and it is here specially 
applied to the subject of morals. Political economy may be said to be 
a branch of Deontology public. 
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much remains to be performed. It would be presumptuous to say 
how much, until the volumes of manuscript (between two 
and three hundred) which he has left behind him, have been 
examined. 

Of the three great instruments for the advancement of 
human knowledge, — experience, observation, and experiment, 
— only experience and observation are generally available for 
the advancement of this branch of science. Since men are 
not to any great extent at the command of philosophers, to be 
placed under various circumstances, or exposed as substances are 
by chymists to the action of various agents, that the results of 
experience may be anticipated, we must note the results of our 
own experience when we happen ourselves to be placed under 
various circumstances, and also carefully observe and note the 
results when others happen to be exposed to the operation of the 
same. Any deficiency of experiment as aerinstrument for the ad- 
vancement of moral science, must be supplied by the number and 
diligence of the observations. All that Lord Bacon has set forth 
for the advancement of the physical sciences, on the necessity of 
a careful examination of particular facts and occurrences, of 
their classification, and correct designation by language, all that 
he has said about the disregard of those who presumptuously 
attempt to prescribe the limits of human improvement, are as 
applicable to the science in question, as to the physical sciences 
to which he directed his observations. As yet, however, the 
Alchymists in the moral sciences are in the majority - 

As chymistry has had its seekers after the philosopher’s 
stone, and physical science its seekers of perpetual motion, 
so moral science has its seekers of * the divine idea,’ and 
its seekers for the principle of * universal benevolence,' 
meaning, so far as a meaning is to be collected, that it is 
to consist in sacrificing the pursuit of a man’s own interest 
(using that word in its widest signification as inclusive of bene- 
volent sympathy) to the pursuit of the interest of anybody else, 
and asserting, not only that the world will be better governed 
if each disregaids his own affairs and attends to the affairs of 
everybody else, but that man's nature is such as to render the 
adoption of this principle easily practicable. As chy mistry had its 
searchers for universal elixirs and occult essences, so moral sci- 
ence has had its believers in innate practical principles, who at the 
same time affect to be conversant with induction. In divinity, 
instead of utilitarian successors of Paley, acting on the principle 
that it is the will of God that mankind should be made happy, 
there is an increase of the brood of spiritualists, who seek 
to maintain by their figments the empire of the imagination. 
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and the anti-social passions of a malignant asceticism; ' as if the 
way to obtain heaven in tbe*hext world, was by making a 
hell of this/- Everywhere is the field of morals befouled and 
confused by their language,- and so little is the mode of con- 
structing moral science by induction from particulars understood,- 
that everybody has heard the fierce dogmatist and gloomy ascetic 
Johnson, praised as ‘ the great English moralist.* 

‘ Public instructors have usually elected for themselves, in the field of 
moral action, a high throne; thence, in the character of absolute and in- 
fallible monarclis, tHey have dictated to the world below— sent out their 
commands and prohibitions for prompt and peremptory recognition- The 
wantonness of a political ruler has often been the topic of animadversion : 
the self-erected arbitrator, wielding, like the madman in his Cell, his 
imaginary sceptre, is in truth more egregiously wanton! A certain 
sense of responsibility, a power of reaction, may contest the despotism of 
an acknowledged ruler ; tgit where is the consideration which is to check 
the waywardness and presumption of the self-elected dictator of morals ?* 

‘ Ilis tone is llie tone of the pedagogue or the magistrate. lie is strong, 
and wise, and knowing, and virtuous. His readers are weak, and fool-, 
ish, and ignorant, and vicious. His voice is the voice of power, and it is 
from the superiority of his wisdom that his power is derived.* 

€ And if all this were so without prejudice to the public, it might be tlie 
gratification of pride to the individual, pleasure to him, and so much 
pleasure gained. But the misfortune is, that the assumption of this 
authority has for its natural attendants indolence and ignorance. Even 
where precepts arc founded on good reasons, the developement of those 
reasons is a matter of considerable exertion and difficulty ; it is a task to 
which few have been found competent. But to set up laws and precepts 
is a task of no difficulty at all — a task to which all men are competent, 
the foolish as well as the wise — a task, indeed, which the foolish are 
most eager to engage in, lor ignorance has no more convenient cloak 
than arrogance/ 

i The talisman of arrogance, ignorance, and indolence, is to be found 
in a single word, in an authoritative impostor often met with ; in the word 
“ ought** — Cf ought/* or "ought not,’* as the case maybe. By deciding 
" you ought to do this, yflu ought not to do it/* is not every question of 
morals set at rest V 

* But there is another word which has a talismanic virtue too, and 
which might be wielded to destroy many fallacious positions. i€ You 
ought, you ought not/’ says the dogmatist. " Why ?” retorts the inquirer. 
Why ? To say “ you ought/* is easy in tlie extreme ; to stand tho search- 
ing penetration of a “ why/* is not so easy/ 

“ Why ought I ?** " Because you ought/' is tlie not unfrequent reply, ( 
on which the " why ** comes back again with the added advantage of 
having obtained a victory/ 

‘In deciding what is fit to be done, and commanding what shall 
be done, by the authoritative a ought/’ there is much profit and little pain; 
little waste of toil, little waste of thought. Obervation, inquiry, re- 
vol, fcYin. — Westminster Review . b 
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flection— these arc all superfluous— as superfluous as they are laborious. 
Folly and arrogance, the blindest folly and the most assuming arrogance, 
find themselves altogether at their case. By these caterers to the 
moral taste, pleasures are ordered off the table, pains are ordered on 
instead of them ; just as, by the word of the physician of Barataria, the 
meat was marched away from the presence of the famished Sancho : but 
the physician of Barataria did not replace it by poison/ — Extracts from 
unpublished Work of Jeremy Be nth am ; printed in the Xotes to the 
Lecture deli vet ed over his remains by Dr . South mood Smith, p. 32. 

* In treating of morals, it bas hitherto been the invariable practice to 
speak of man's duty, and nothing more. Yet, unless it can be shown 
that a particular action, or course of conduct, is for a man’s happiness, the 
attempt to prove to him that it is his duty, is but a waste of words. Yet, 
with such waste of words has the field of ethics been filled. A man, a 
moralist, gets into an elbow-chair, and pours forth pompous dogmas about 
duty and duties. Why is he not listened to? Because every man 
is thinking about interests. It is a part of his very nature to think first 
about interests. It is not always that lie takes a correct view of bis in- 
terests. Did he always do that, he would obtain the greatest possible 
portion of felicity ; and were every man, acting with a correct view to 
his own interest, to obtain the maximum of obtainable happiness, man- 
kind would have reached the millennium of accessible bliss, and the end 
of morality, tlic general happiness, would be accomplished. To prove 
that an immoral action is a miscalculation of self-interest — to show how 
erroneous an estimate the vicious man makes of pains and pleasures — this 
is the purpose of the sound and intelligent moralist. Unless he docs this, 
he does nothing ; for that a man should not pursue what he deems con- 
ducive to his happiness, is in the very nature of things impossible/ — Ibid, 
p. 36. 

- There is a period in which the self-regarding principle is the 
only one in very active operation ; it occupies the whole sphere 
of the mind, scarcely going beyond the mere physical sanction ; 
and conduct is little more than a grasping at immediate enjoyment 
without calculation of remote happiness or unhappiness. This is 
the merely sensual state, and next in order come the irascible or 
dissocial affections (as they are called by Aristotle) which 
though so distinct in character, operate towards the same end. 
The sensual affections are checked by the operation of the 
irascible, exerted by those among whom the sensual seek their 
gratification by the fear of retaliation and retribution, as the 
natural consequences of resentment. It has been remarked, 
that us in the individual, so in society at large, the affection of 
sympathy is in its weakest state during the earliest period of 
existence. As age and experience advance, it receives additional 
force and efficiency. It extends its influence for the most part 
with the extension of existence, beginning with the small imme- 
diate relations, where the ties of consanguinity, affinity, domestic 
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contract, or friendly intercourse are strongest, and advancing 
with experience and mental culture into a widening field of 
action. Its links become multifarious, and capable of great 
extension. They spread into divers circles, domestic, social, 
professional, civic, piovincial, national ; some independent of, 
and others connected with each other. And in so much and so 
far as the sympathetic affections can be called into action, their 
tendencies must be to increase the happiness of him who exer- 
cises them ; while if these happiness-producing tendencies 
lead to no coftSequences of a contrary effect, or to none 
of equal amount, tne result is a clear accession to the general 
stock of happiness. And thus even the self-regarding affection 
employed as a source of selfish enjoyment, biings into action a 
great mass of public happiness. The very contagion of the self- 
regarding principle is beneficent. A man witnessing the services 
rendered by his neighbour to his neighbour’s neighbour, contracts 
and catches as it were, a propensity to requite the friendliness 
with his own friendliness ; to bestow upon the author of benefits, 
benefits like those he has bestowed. The cheapest mode of 
requital, and considering its extreme facility, not the least effica- 
cious, is on all occasions to give to the benevolent affections an 
outward expression ; to bring into conversation as frequently as 
practicable, the language of good-will. To praise the virtuous 
doing of another man, is to dispense a direct recompense to 
virtue, and at the same time to direct the popular sanction to 
the encouragement of similar acts. And thus does the principle 
of self produce the social affection, and the social the popular, 
and all combine together to increase the general good. 

The processes of obtaining a clear knowledge of the events or 
facts on which moral science must be constructed, and of naming 
them, are so closely connected, that they may for the present 
be treated as one and the same. 

‘ There is no speaking- «f objects but by their names $ but the business 
of giving them uames has always been prior to the true and perfect 
knowledge of their natures. Objects the most dissimilar have been 
spoken of and treated as if their properties were the same. Objects 
the most similar, have been spoken of and treated as if they had 
scarce anything in common. Whatever discoveries may be made 
concerning them, how different soever their congruities and disagree- 
ments may be found to be, from those which arc indicated by their 
names, it is not without the utmost difficulty that any means can be* 
found out of expressing those discoveries by a conformable set of 
names. Change the import of the old names, and you are in perpetual, 
danger of being misunderstood $ introduce an entire new set of names, 
and you are sure not to be understood at all. Complete success, then, 
is as yet at least, unattainable. But an attempt though imperfect. 
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may have its use $ and at the worst, it may accelerate the arrival of 
that perfect system, the possession of which will be the happiness of 
some tnaturer age. Gross ignorance descries no difficulties 5 imper- 
fect knowledge finds them out and struggles with them ; it must be 
perfect knowledge that overcomes them.* — Bentham. Morals and 
Legislation , chap. xvi. 

Even now, the erroneous opinion is entertained by the mass of 
reading people, as well as by tlje people at large, that disquisi- 
tions with relation to the import of words (meaning questions as 
to what should be comprehended under the * larger terms), 
* disputes about words/ are mere amusements of the closet, 
and of trivial practical utility. But whoever examines the sub- 
ject will find, that in affairs of the most extensive influence, as 
well as in the every-day transactions of life, such evils are 
engendered by the want of words ‘by exact definitions first 
snuffed and purged from ambiguity/ as would ensue in com- 
merce, were each of the numeral figures used with uncertainty, 
or with a varying understanding of its import; as if for 
example, the figure 5 were understood by one party to mean 
six, by another party three, by a third party something differ- 
ent in species as well as quantity. It may be stated as a general 
truth, that in all cases where no rule is pre-established, and which 
consequently admit of doubt, the sincere conception of each 
party as to the signification of terms, is as their desires or their 
interests ; that is to say, opposed to each other. The party 
whose interest or desire it is that the figure 5 should denote six, 
will firmly and sincerely believe, and often resolutely maintain, 
even to martyrdom, that such is its meaning ; and the party whose 
interest it is that the figure should denote three, will have his 
conscientious belief framed accordingly. There being no common 
standard, and no superior arbiter to clear up such misconcep- 
tions between nations, war must determine them. Professor 
Austin, in Heating of the anomalous case of the resistance to a 
government by the governed, observes, that if the pretensions 
of the opposite parties on such an occasion were tried by an 
intelligible test, a compromise of their difference would at least 
be possible. 

‘ The pretensions of the opposite parties being tried by an intelligible 
test, a peaceable compromise of their difference would, at least, be 
possible. The adherents of the established government, might think 
it the most expedient : but, as (heir liking would depend upon reasons, 
and not upon names and phrases, they might possibly prefer innova- 
tions, of which they would otherwise disapprove, to the mischiefs of a 
violent contest. They might chance to see the absurdity of upholding 
the existing order, with a stiffness which must end in anarchy* The 
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party affecting reform, being also intent upon utility , would probably 
accept concessions short of their notions and wishes, rather than per- 
sist in the chase of a greater possible good through the evils and the 
hazards of a war. In short, if the object of each party were measured 
by the standard of utility, each might compare the worth of its object 
with the cost of a violent pursuit.* 

* * * * * # 

1 It really is important (though I feci the audacity of the paradox), 
that men should think distinctly, and speak with a meaning/ 

* In most of the domestic broilsnvhich have agitated civilized com- 
munities, the result has been determined, or seriously affected, by the 
nature of the prevalent talk : by the nature of the topics or phrases 
which have figured in the war of words. These topics or phrases have 
been more than pretexts : more than varnish : more than distinguish- 
ing cockades mounted by the opposite parties/ 

Tor example, If the bulk of the people of England had thought 
and reasoned with Mr. Burke, had been imbued with the spirit and 
had seized the scope of his arguments, her needless and disastrous 
war with her American colonies would have been stifled at the birth. 
The stupid and infuriate majority who rushed into that odious war, 
could perceive and discourse of nothing but the sovereignty of the 
mother country, aud her so called right to tax her colonial subjects/ 

' But, granting that the mother country was properly the sovereign 
of the colonies, granting that the fact of her sovereignty was proved 
by invariable practice, and granting her so called right to tax her 
colonial subjects, this was hardly a topic to move an enlightened 
people/ 

‘ Js it the interest of England to insist upon her sovereignty ? Is it 
her interest to exercise her right without the approbation of the 
colonists? For the chance of a slight revenue to be wrung from her 
American subjects, and of a trifling relief from the taxation which now 
oppresses herself, shall she drive those reluctant subjects to assert their 
alleged independence, visit her own children with the evil of war, 
squander her treasures and soldiers in trying to keep them down, ami 

desolate the very region from which the revenue must be drawn ? 

These and the like considerations would have determined the people 
of England, if their dominant opinions and sentiments had been 
fashioned on the princqile of utility/ 

( And, if these and the like considerations had determined the public 
mind, the public would have damned the project of taxing and 
coercing the colonies, and the government would have abandoned the 
project. For, it is only in the ignorance of the people, and in their 
consequent mental imbecility, that governments or demagogues can 
find the means of mischief/ 

* If these and the like considerations had determined the public, 
mind, the expenses and miseries of the war would have been avoided ; 
the connection of England with America would not have been torn 
asunder; and, in case their common interests had led them to dissolve 
it quietly, the relation of sovereign and subject, or of parent and 
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child, would have been followed by an equal, but intimate and lasting 
alliance. For the interests of the two nations perfectly coincide \ and 
the open, and the covert hostilities, with which they plague one 
another, are the offspring of a bestial antipathy begotten by their 
original quarrel/ 

‘ But arguments drawn from utility were not to the dull taste of 
the stupid and infuriate majority. The rabble, great and small, would 
bear of nothing but their right. *' They’d a right to tax the colonists, 
and tax ’em they would : Ay, that they would/’ Just as if a right 
were worth a rush of itself, or a something to be cherished and asserted 
independently of the good that it may bring/ 

€ Mr. Burke would have taught them better : would have purged 
their muddled bruins, and “ laid the fever in their souls,” with the 
healing principle of utility, lie asked them wlmt they would get, if 
the project of coercion should succeed ; and implored them to compare 
the advantage with the hazard and the cost. But the sound practical 
men still insisted on the tight ; and sagaciously shook their heads at 
him, as a refiner and a theorist/ — Austin . p. 56. 

The debates on the reform bill abounded with fallacies, which 
in other times could only have been disposed of by the sword. 
All parties cried out for ‘ their rights/ ‘ We contend for our 
right/ exclaimed the whole Tory opposition, when demanding 
thepipseivationofthe boroughs in schedule A, — videlicet the pre- 
servation of ti saleable privilege of disposing of the public money. 
* We contend for the right of the people. It is the natural arid 
constitutional right of the people, to share in the representation/ 
exclaimed the popular advocates. And yet had each been 
called upon for definitions, there probably would not have 
been found much difference in their capacity of adducing any 
distinct and coherent ideas, as being comprehended by their 
principal terms. 

N or aie the evils of verbal ambiguities and the want of ethical 
knowledge, confined 1o the everv-day affairs of ‘ man aggregate’ 
and ' man segregate/ All philosophers complain that they 
oppose the most formidable bai tiers to the advancement of their 
respective scitnces. f Plato casteth his burden, and saith that 
he will revere him as a god, (hat van truly divide and define ; 
which/ says Lord Bacon, ‘ cannot be but by true forms and differ- 
ences, wherein I join hands with him/ f Computations are of 
no service, where men differ about principles, notions, and the 
forms of demonstrations/ 

Hobbes lakes the same side. — 

‘ And truly the geometricians have very admirably performed 
their part. For whatsoever assistance doth accrew to the life of 
man, whether from the observation of the heavens, or from the 
description of the earth, from the notation of times, or from the 
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remotest experiment's of navigation ; finally, whatsoever things they 
are in which the present age doth differ from the rude simpleness of 
antiquity, we must acknowledge to be a debt which we owe merely to 
geometry. If the moral philosophers had as happily discharged their 
duty, I know not what could have been added by human industry to 
the completion of that happiness, which is consistent with human life. 
For were the nature of human actions as distinctly known as the 
nature of quantity in geometrical figures, the strength of avarice and 
ambition which is sustained by the erroneous opinions of the vulgar, 
as touching the nature of right anc^ wrong, would presently faint ancl 
languish. And mankind should enjoy such an immortal peace, that 
(unless it were for* habitation, on supposition that the earth would 
grow too narrow for her inhabitants) there would hardly be left any 
pretence for war. But now on the contrary, that neither the sword 
nor the pen should be allowed any separation ; that the knowledge of 
the law of nature .should lose its growth, not advancing a whit beyond 
its ancient stature $ that there should still be such siding with the 
several factions of the philosophers, that the very same action should 
be deeryed by some, and as much elevated by others ; that the very 
same man should at several times embrace his several opinions, and 
esteem his own actions far otherwise in himself, than he does in others ; 
these 1 say are so many signs, so many manifest arguments, that what 
hath hitherto been written by moral philosophers, hath not made any 
progress in the knowledge of the truth, but yet have took with the 
world, not so much by giving any light to the understanding, as 
entertainment to the affections, whilst by the successful rhotorications 
of their speech they have confirmed them iu their rashly received 
opinions. So that this part of philosophy hath suffered the same 
destiny with the public ways, which lie open to all passengers to 
traverse up and down ; or the same lot with the high ways and open 
streets 5 some for divertisement, and some for business, so that what 
with the impertinences of some, and the altercations of others, those 
ways have never a seeds time, and therefore yield never a harvest/ 
— Philosophical Rudiments concerning Government and Civil Society . 
Preface. 

To talk, then, as rhetoricians and sentimentalists do, of 
definitions being mere questions about words, is as wise as 
it would be for chymfsts or medical men to talk of questions 
to determine what, substances should be put together in the 
same bottles and by what labels those substances should be 
designated, as being * mere questions about labels/ of no im- 
portance whatever to the practical man. By compounding 
a discourse with words the import of which is impeifectly 
known, intellectual disasters are occasioned, similar to the 
physical disasters which occur from the ignorant composition* 
from unknown or imperfectly known substances, or from 
a mistaken composition of them in consequence of the 
bottles being marked with the wrong labels. The business 
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of the ethical philosopher, is to observe facts or operations, 
to note what consequences follow certain collective or indi- 
vidual actions ; just as the business of the man conversant with 
chymistry, medicine, or any other branch of physics, is to ex- 
amine substances, to analyse or separate them, that he may the 
more clearly observe or know them. Both sets of philosophers 
form their subject-matters into the groups the most convenient 
for use ; which operation is, perhaps, the one intended to be 
designated by the old logicians as a * real definition/ or 4 the 
definition of things / Having thus determined what substances, 
events, mental or moral phenomena, should be grouped together, — 
their next business relates to the labels, or names, by which the 
substances should be designated ; and the common duty of both, 
is now to take care that these labels or names are only applied 
to things of the same nature, and to guard the public against 
misapplications, and point out the consequences. This latter 
portion of the business was, perhaps, intended to be designated 
by the phrase of 4 nominal definitions/ or * definitions of 
words? as distinguished from definitions of things . Nor (as the 
Archbishop of Dublin has observed in the ninth of his 4 Intro- 
ductory Lectures oil Political Kconomy/) is this process of the 
less practical utility with legard to terms in familiar use, than 
with regard to terms that are familiarly introduced into ordinary 
discourse, such as * parallellogram/ or 4 sphere/ or 4 tangent/ 
'pencil of rays/ or 4 refraction/ — 4 oxygen/ or 'alkali/ The 
learner is ready to inquire, and the writer to anticipate the 
inquiry, what is meant by this or that term. And though in 
such cases it is undoubtedly a correct procedure to answer this 
inquiry by a definition, yet of the two cases, a definition is even 
the more necessary where it is not likely to be asked for; — 
where the word, not being new to the student, but familiar to the 
ear from its employment in every-day discourse, is liable to the 
ambiguity which is almost always the result. If you speak to 
an uninterested hearer of anything that is spherical , or circular , 
or cylindrical , he will probably beg for an explanation of your 
meaning ; but if you tell him of anything that is round, it will 
not strike him that any explanation is needed ; though he has 
been accustomed to employ the word indiscriminately in all the 
senses denoted by the other three. 4 Some indeed/ continues 
the Archbishop, 4 honestly avow their dislike of accurate and 
precise language on this subject, and object to 44 the pedantic 
•practice of defining terms/’ Many of them probably speak thus 
from knowing no better ; — from having a superficial and ill- 
cultivated mind. Others perhaps know well enough what they 
are doing, and are engaged by interest or prejudice on the side 
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of some doctrines which they are conscious cannot abide the test 
of clear and accurate reasoning. The thief, according to Homer’s 
allusion, rejoices in a fog ; icXlirrri Si re vvktoc dfislvw.' 

Mr. Austin has examined the nature of the matters of daily 
interest contained in the great bottles which bear the labels 
Daw, Command, Duty, Obligation , Sanction, Sovereignty . He 
has shown the nature of the matters, facts, or things, which 
are, or ought to be, contained in these compartments ; and' has 
rejected and detected many o{ the foreign matters improperly 
or mischievously placed there. He has incidentally expounded 
the theory of Utility as a test, and has refuted several prevalent 
objections to its employment. Practical legislators anjd quasi 
legislators, and those dolers out of ethical drugs the lawyers, 
like practical chymists daily use these bottles, and compound 
and deal out the -contents. It is more immediately for the use 
of those who deal in morals and legislation, that the Professor 
has analysed the contents. As a whole the work is the most 
valuable contribution that has been made to any branch of the 
science of morals and legislation since the publication of Mr. 
Bentham’s treatise. The province of jurisprudence defined, 
claims the same place in a course of ethical studies, as Euclid’s 
Elements in mathematical. 


* 

Akt. XViiL.~K*&ntoderations on ttie Policy, Justice, and Consequences 
of the putch War . By Vindex. — London. Effingham Wilson. 
1832. pp, 32. 


*¥^INDEX is a well known public character. He was the 
colleague of ‘ Civis ’ during .the greatest part of the 
American War ; and afterwards joined with * Politicus 9 in 
opposing the French Revolution. 

He is at this moment called from his retirement by the neces- 
sities of the King of Holland. lie begins his advocacy, as* need 
was, with a hit at ifrapoleon and the French republic; both, 
undeniably, gieat enemies of his principal. 


‘ Very often (though hid under disguised forms,) ambition is the 
real cause [of war]], as was the case with the wars of France under 
Louis XIV, and again under Napoleon, who made wars and conquered 
countries in order to parcel out kingdoms to nil his relations $ much in 
the same way as a short time previously the great Republic conquered 
little states, in order that they should, like Satellites, revolve with her 
in her orbit, or be incorporated with her, as might best promote her 
power and splendour/ — p, 3. 

This is figurative and astronomical ; but the best part about 
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it is the opportunity it gives for refreshing men’s memories on the 
fact, that theconquests of the French republic were the conquests 
of policemen over thieves ; who when they have attempted and 
been foiled, are never quite content with the decree in which 
the victors follow them up into their harbours. They were the 
beating and trampling down, of the predecessors and allies of 
the same men who have just received so signal a defeat in the 
success of the Reform bill ; of which it is confirmation strong, 
that the same nation, under no^nore modifications than are the 
inevitable result of the difference of times *and circumstances, 
should be again found in close conjunction with the supporters 
of freec|om here, and have contributed powerfully to that over- 
throw of the common foe, which on the former occasion was 
unhappily confined to the continental branches. And what th$ 
Republic left unfinished, Napoleon carried on ; the more is the 
pity, that he should have cut himself off from the great source 
of strength, the loss of which, though the momentum of 
the machine continued for a dozen years, ensured his fall at 
last. 

‘ Rut it would puzzle any one to assign a reason, good or bad, for 
our war against Holland. We have not even ambition to gratify, at 
least as far as we are concerned j for what then dowe makewar?* — p.4\ 

A civil question demands a civil answer. The Vindicator 
shall be told for what we have made war. 

Something more than forty years ago, a neighbouring 
nation attempted to mend its government. The classes that 
were living by the robbing of the public here, like wise men 
took the alarm ; and joining themselves with all that was un- 
civilized, brutal, and of ill report upon the continent, attacked 
the nation that started the odious word Reform. The honest 

C art of the English community did all they could to hinder it ; 

ut the honest and energetic part was then so small, that it was 
miserably defeated, and in various ways expiated the fault of 
ill success, some on scaffolds, some in exile, some under the 
hoofs of yeomanry, and all in plunder. On the continent, 
meanwhile, the success of our allies was great; but unhappily 
an ardent genius forsook the rock from which he had been hewn, 
and a series of military misfortunes threw him into the power 
of the common enemy. That enemy murdered him, and taxed 
us in our bread. For" a long time we lay defeated. Our allies 
Were subjected to a pretender, by foreign arms ; and we were 
told, that the state of Europe was gone by, in which it was pos- 
sible to resist. A large portion of the existing territory of 
France, conveying with it tne command of her principal natural 
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bulwark, was cut off and given into the keeping of one of the 
subalterns of the nest of tyrants that weighed upon us. That 
subaltern was nicknamed for the nonce King of the Nether- 
lands. The undisguised object, was to secure the submission of 
France, and through her of England, to the barbarian combina- 
tion of which our Tory clique was district partner. The best 
things cannot last for ever ; nor the worst. At last came the 
Three Days of July. The individual who first * endossait 9 the 
uniform of the National Guard, fired a 'train which communicated 
with the rapidity ofjight to England. Still, had the enemy been 
alert, he might have extinguished it ; but years of non-resistance 
had caused him to wtix dull . On a former occasion when 
France had for a time thrown off the foreign yoke, the English 
tyranny did not give the nation time to think, but assumed 
as a primary and uncontested fact, that by the attempt to 
throw off, the countries were at war. On the present 
occasion, they fortunately hesitated ; the Tory blood had run 
thin, since the old and palmy time. A party on such principles, 
is vanquished the moment it becomes afraid to be outrageous. 
A dozen men sent to the Tower with the vigour of the ancients, 
might have arrested the machine. But instead of that, the first 
communications from England weie allowed to bear the news, 
that in England the die was cast, and nothing was wanted but 
to go on. A few weeks afterwards, the advanced posts of the 
barbarian powers were driven from Brussels. Again the fag end 
of Tory domination temporized ; while the feathered Mercury of 
the English Radicals was rolling summit diligentid along the road 
to Brussels, and landed from the first steam-boat with a repre- 
sentative of the Belgian insurgents. Here then was Belgium 
recovered from our enemies. A little week saw it torn from 
between the teeth of our oppressors, and restored to the 
situation of a bulwark to us and our allies. We of the great 
European family of freedom, had one and all appioached the 
rampart of the Rhine. An important post held out for the common 
adversary. Meanwhfle things had gone well in England. The 
junction of the popular interest with the honest aristocracy, had 
driven from office the conductors and supporters of the wars 
against European liberty, and established a liberal of 1792 at 
the helm of public affairs. The difference of two Great Britains 
was thus made ; by algebra. The liberal powers proceeded in 
union, to complete the independence of Belgium by negotiation. 
The parties wlio might be called the actual belligerents, agreed 
to abide by the award ; but the delays inherent in negotiation, 
gave time for the beaten faction in England to take heart of grace, 
and encourage the limb of the barbaric combination which thej 
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had decorated with the name of King in Holland, to virtually refuse 
compliance. The liberal powers proceeded to act by arms ; and 
the world was cheered with the two great tricolours floating in 
union. Years of dishonour were wiped from the British ensign 
by that single contact, — Caraccioli , Ney, Napoleon ; — an honest 
man may look at it now, and think that at least it is not the flag 
of tyrants and of knaves. The land forces of France laid siege 
to the intruder's hold in Belgium, and pushed it with the vigour 
of men each of whom knew he w r as raising, a bulwark 
against the invasion of his *own hearth by the barbarian. 
The enemy defended himself neither well nor ill ; that is to 
say, like a rabbit, he waited till he could be dug in to. The 
British Tories were beaten over again in Antwerp ; for they 
were in it, and behind it, and round about it ; the refusal to 
yield it altogether, was their work, their last struggle, the final 
effort of their hopelessness *. Every French shot was a knell 
to the cause of public injury in England, and a sound of 
hope and confidence to the millions who had just conquered a 
Reform. Does Vindex now know, for what we were at war with 
Holland ? 

All these events are of necessity very agreeable, to individuals 
who began as many as four years ago, hoping against hope, to 
maintain the thesis that the Belgian bulwaik ought to b,e re- 
gained for France +. Some wondered, and some exclaimed 
4 What will these babblers say / ’ The end has in substance 
been obtained ; we have nearly got Belgium, between us 
and the caste of kings. It is vain, however, to try to make all 
sides see things in the same light. The wolf that is to have his 
fangs drawn, will wince and howl, in whatever manner the 
process be begun. Those who love the reign of the barbaric 

! >owers and profit by it, will naturally grieve at seeing their 
ieutenant expelled fiom Antwerp. Men in such circumstances 
must not be visited too narrowly. {Something must be allowed 
for human feelings and human disappointment. It is a heart- 
breaking thing, as has been elsewhere said, to be crossed in 
despotism ; and the pang extends down to the lowest retainers of 

* See the droll story of Lord Aberdeen’s quoting by mistake in the 
House of Lords on the 26th of January 1832, a note to the Con- 
ference which was not issued by the Dutch plenipotentiaries till the 30th. — 
f La Belgique et la lhllande* Lett re <t Lord Aberdeen ,• tuivie de la Traduc- 
tion de non Discours tt la C ha mb re des Pairs , et de Notes sur ce Discours . 
Jpar Victor l)e La Alarre. — Bruxelles : Chez tous les marchands dc 
nouveautgs. Fevricr 1832.) 

f See the Article on * Bc f ranger f s Songs 9 in No. XIX of the Westminster 
Review for January 1829 ; on the ‘ Change of Ministry in France 9 in No, 
XXII for October 1829 $ and others, 
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the cause. Let but any humane and considerate person place 
before himself the immensity of the change, and consider the 
draft that is made on the endurance of frail mortality. It is 
not every man who has lived to see the forces he thought his 
own in fee, employed to pull down his usurpations and build 
bulwarks against his hopes of their return. Such sufferings 
may excuse a little ill-humour and a little treason. Time was, 
that the Conservatives made great noise if a man was found 
communicating with a power at war, forwarding a trivial 
plan, or aiding in sketching a Campaign or the defeat of the 
opponent’s. But, matters are changed now, and the trenches 
before Antwerp were filled with British tories, whom nothing 
but French politeness hindered from stringing up as spies. All 
venomous things have their use and so have these. The trium- 
phant people of Great Britain know better than before, the 
faction with which they have to deal. They have had useful 
opportunity to learn, the abnegation of all law except their 
interests , — the jura negant sibi nala spirit, — characteristic of the 
party which they must either cut off from hope and harbour, 
or be their re-vanquished thralls. 

f She ^Holland] has done us no injury 5 she has taken none of our 
ships, though we are taking her’s even without a declaration of 
war/ — p. 6 . 

Can anybody state, how many of our ships had been taken 
by the French republic, when our Tories in their terror of reform 
the first time determined to go to war ; — or how many the 
second, when they went to war to avoid fulfilment of a treaty? 
Not that it follows, that to have taken no ships from us is a 
requisite towards making a just enemy; but it does follow, 
that to have taken no ships is not a sufficient circumstance 
to make a war that Tories should be allowed to cry out 
against. 

* What has Holland ^lone to you, that you should wish to crush 
her } Do you go to war for Belgium ? What is Belgium to you ? * — p. 7. 

Everything. The interest you take in preventing it, is evi- 
dence that it is everything. Is it possible to see a Tory 
interest, and not to have an interest on the other side? You 
want the Cossacks in Belgium, to threaten France, and through 
France, us. It is the great lunette and outwork before the 
Channel, of the Reform that is behind it; and therefore wa 
want to have it for our friends, and you for yours. The Reformers 
of England will give up the Isle of Wight, as soon as see 
Belgium in the hands of the Holy Alliance again. 
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( It is now insisted that Antwerp shall be French, or, what is tanta- 
mount, Belgian under French influence, and yet so jealous was this 
country before even of the Dutch, who never would and never could 
do it any harm, that they were not allowed to have either a naval 
arsenal, or a dock-yard, to build ships of war, nay, not even of the 
smallest size.*-— p. 10. 

If there is to be a government in this countvy, which is to 
exist only by forcing foreigners to forego the natural advantages 
nature may have bestowed upop their territories, — it will be put 
drop by the refusal of the English people to support it in any 
such odious cause. If there is to be a war of conquest to take 
and keep Antwerp for Great Britain,— propose it, and see how 
many will endure to hear of it. And if there is no chance for 
being supported in taking Antwerp, what chance is there of 
being supported in taking away the use of Antwerp ? Suppose 
the French should intimate, they wish very much to take away 
the use of Chatham; — they see certain proprieties too, in 
closing or at all events checking by duties, the navigation of 
the Thames. Why should any man yield to such a demand ? 
And why will any man yield to such a demand? The closing 
of the Scheldt is in truth one of those antiquated horrors, like 
the Slave Trade, which gone-by politicians have been in the 
habit of supporting as the life's blood of their country, but 
which the modern race of English are heartily ashamed of, and 
would be much sooner induced to make a crusade against, than 
to disburse a shilling to support. Modern England happily 
is not in the condition, which makes her existence identical 
with the power of setting Europe at defiance. She can 
afford to see other nations in possession of the natural force 
which God has given them, as well as an honest man to see his 
neighbours with unshackled limbs. The days of England’s 
tyranny, weighed heaviest on her own people. It was the English 
that were truly vanquished, like the serfs of the feudal lord. 
Just such advantage as the well-disposed inhabitants of a walled 
town had by the power of the feudal robber that domineered 
within their borders,— -had the people of England by what the 
Tories called the * domination of the seas.’ Give us our own 
sea, and Reform within it ; and let all other people make the 
best of theirs. The nations of ‘Europe have no natural enemy, 
but ‘ the monarchical principle.’ To drive back the barbarian 
diplomacy into its frightful deserts, and extirpate the domestic, 
parties wno enlist under its banners, is the grande penstie, the 
single object that civilized men will fight for now. The great 
fraud of commercial rivalry, which taught the masses that they 
were mutual enemies, is everywhere coming down. People can no 
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more be set against people, for the advantage of the common 
foe. Europe is one society, with one enemy. There hag been 
much treason, much weakness, and much folly ; mats encore, 
vogue lagalh e. A time is coming that will pay for all ; so far as 
wasted blood, betrayed hopes, ana all the ruin that springs from 
cowardice and treachery, are capable of repair. In the mean 
time, depend on the English people. They know that all they 
have got, can only be preserved by going on. Under their pre- 
sent leaders, if they will march ;.if not, under those that will; 


Corrections in No. XXXIV for Oc£ 1832. 

In page 443, line 4, for his constituents from Vendee, raid his 
friends from Vendee. The original bore simply * the Vendeans 
but it seemed necessary to add something to make this generally 
intelligible to the English , who have not been in the habit of con- 
necting the name of Vendeans with the popular cause . General 
Lamarque was never Deputy for Vendee ; but he had the military 
command there immediately after the Revolution of July 1830, 
and his conduct was such as to ensure him the attachment of the 
liberal part of the population, which includes all the inhabitants of 
the towns, — the constituency, in fact, that sent Manuel to the 
Chamber . In France , as in England, the men of towns are not to • 
be mystified by absolutists . 

In page 5$2, line 24, for No. XXXI for Apiil 1832, read No. 
XXXII for April 1832. 
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Answer to * an amateur.’ 

The writer of the Article on Gardiner’s Music of Nature in 
No. XXXIV for Oct. 1832, will be glad to be the agent of col- 
lecting and concentrating information on ‘ the best construction 
of the Violin,’ or other subjects connected with the theory of 
sound, if any person interested in such pursuits will forward it 
to him, or point out in what direction it may be looked for 
with success. In the construction of stringed instruments, it 
is hot clear that much has been done to determine with pre- 
qsipn the effects either of magnitude or form. The forms 
theoretically connected with the phenomena Gf sound, are the 
paraboloid, and what may be called the parabolic prism ; which, 
for small portions of the respective figures, do not extensively 
differ from portions of the sphere and cylinder. The effect of 
removing the tail-piece in the violin, and its agreement with the 
previous observations of Col. Macdonald, have been noted in the 
Westminster Iteview, No. XXXIV, p. 347. The treatise of 
Col. Macdonald further states, that advantage was derived from 
the use of abridge of box-wood ; bu,t the writer of the Article on 
the Music of Nature has trigd various substances and forms for 
the bridge of a guitar where the strings were fixed to the 'back 
of the instrument, as glasS, steel, ivory, ebony, and fir, without 
finding any remarkably difference. The diminution of sound 
caused by the introduction of a tail-piece, might, he thinks, be 
estimated at a seventh or eighth part ; which is probably as 
much as the difference between a Cremona and a common 
violin. 

The Article if! the present Number on the Harmonics of the 
Violin, was intended to be 4 written in plain and very char 
language gnd as such, may be satisfactory to the Corre- 
spondent. . 


Notice. 

Mr. Prendergast, Master of the Free Grammar School at 
Lewisham, is anxious to have it known, that he is not the 
Master that 4 kept the * boarders quite separate from the 
foundationers, as they are a different class of boys,’ (See First 
Report of the Charity Commissioners, p. 121. West. Rev. 
No/ XXXIV, p. 410. Art. Infant and Grammar Schools) \ 
'and that he has succeded to office since. 

Any disclaimers of a similar kind, on the part of successors 
to abused institutions, will be communicated to the public on 
being sent to the Westminster Review. 
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TXf HERE is the man so ignorant as not to have heard of an 
'equitable adjustment/ or so base as to object to it ? The 
sound itself is irresistible ; and it is clear upon the face of things, 
that there must be an * equitable adjustment/ 

What is an equitable adjustment however, is of that perplexed 
part of the business of law-giving, which it is not so ea3y to 
settle by acclamation. For it is not to be supposed that any- 
body is so silly, as to expect that he is to carry a vote for an 
equitable adjustment, and have the how, the what, and the 
where, left blank for himself to fill up at discretion. 

The roots of this question lie as far back as the Revdlution of 
1688. Soon after that event, money began to be borrowed for 
the public seivice,— or if the expression be preferred, for support- 
ing and defending the revolution which had just been made,--' 
and the produce of the taxes pledged for the interest. There is 
vol. xviii. — Westminster Review* T 
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no use in tracing the progress of the system ; like all mischiefs, 
it 'progressed* fast. The objects for which the money was 
borrowed and expended, were good or evil according to the 
politics of the day ; and there would be no wrong in stating, 
that according to the judgment of the parties now happily 
uppermost in the country* the major part of the objects, — 
the whole perhaps except the earliest, — were abominably bad. 
This however is not the immediate conoem of us of the present 
generation ; — we may have some power of affecting the good or 
evil conduct of the government foV the coming century, but we can 
have none of altering the past. The government, in the exer- 
cise of the legal power which it had, — though undeniably against 
the best efforts of a minority who thought its conduct wrong 
and tried to hinder it, — spent and threw away the people’s 
money for purposes worse than useless, and multiplied twenty- 
foJd the power of doing this, by the invention of borrowing on 
the credit of the interest. The principal furnished, might to a 
certain extent come in the first instance from individuals eager 
to promote the objects for which the borrowing took place ; but 
the majority were moved by no other feeling than that which 
induces a shopkeeper to sell his wares without inquiry into the 
use that is to be made of them ; and the greater part of the value 
was rapidly transferred under the shadow of the existing laws, 
to holders perfectly free from political bias, and actuated solely 
by the prospect of making a favourable investment for the 
produce of their industry, or a provision for their families. 

But this was not all. The question became complicated in 
another way, through the dishonesty and baseness of tne political 
party which had bestrid the . shoulders of the nation like the 
•Old Man of the Sea, and has only just been shaken from its 
seat. It occurred to the Conservatives, (for they were conserv- 
ing then), that after having mortgaged the taxes, it was easy to 
cheat the mortgagees. And the way they set about it, was 
by an issue of fictitious paper, In this way they brought down 
the value of the pound sterling to fifteen shillings ; whereby 
they, first, pocketed what was got for the extra pieces of 
paper, and secondly, paid the old mortgagees only fifteen 
shillings in the pound ; while to preserve the value of the 
taxes, required no greater craft than laying the duties ad 
valorem. If the mortgagees or those to whom they had trans- 
ferred, had been conspirators in the public wrong, this might 
only have been the devil cheating his own. But they were not ; 
they were no otherwise implicated, — and there was no further 
justice in plundering or allowing them to be plundered,— than 
there would be in the event (from which the heavens protect 
us) of the Conservatives ever coming back to rule and power, in 
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demanding from every tradesman to surrender the price of ell 
hemight have been guilty of selling to a reformed government. 

Things went on in this way* with decreasing prospects of 
alteration for the better. Men began to bet there never would 
be any alteration ; and one hasty speculator chose to hoist a 
gridiron and declare he would be fried upon it if ever the paper 
was paid in gold. The paper is paid, and the oollop remains 
uncooked ; and all that can be said in excuse is * Who would 
have thought it ! ’ There was manifestly one way in which the 
government might pay in gold \ which was, by paying at other 
people’s expense and not its own. And this it was, the man 
of tne gridiron should have thought of, before he proclaimed that 
he had hedged his cuckoo. If the mode of laying the taxes 
could be changed from imposts ad valorem to imposts fixed in 
nominal amount, it only required the command of a little super- 
fluous revenue to begin with, to ensure the arrival of a time, 
when the having to pay the fundholders in a currency of 
increased value, would be overbalanced by what would be gained 
upon the residue of the taxeB, and so the gradual buying up of 
the superfluous paper become a gainful operation*. 

Whether the government that paid in gold.knew all the bearings 
of what it was doing, may possibly be matter of dispute ; but it 
manifestly knew more than the man of the gridiron. It was on 
one hand putting an end to the continuance and progress of ati 
existing wrong, and on the other hand it was causing new losses 
which might themselves be reasonably represented as coming 
under the same category. By the cold-blooded swindling of fire 
Conservative government, the mortgagees, consisting ultimately 
for the most part of the industrious classes or their representa- 
tives, were cheated of a portion of their interest ; and an injury 
of the same nature was inflicted on all who from other sources 
were the owners of ancient contracts. No way appeared open 
for the relief of these classes, but retracing the steps which the 
swindlers bad taken. And even this, made no pietence of 
direct compensation for losses sustained ; it only put an end 
to their further accumulation. It did not attempt to say, 
' The shillings of which you were swindled by the Conservatives 
yesterday and the day before that* shall be given back to you ;* 
but only 'Something shall be done to prevent the taking 
another shilling from you tomorrow.' Tothose however who had 
lent their money at intermediate periods during the progress of 
the depreciation, a prospect was neld out, not only of cessation 


* See the Article on the Imtrumtnt of E.rrhmtge la No. I. of the West- 
minster Review, Republished as a Pamphlet j nice Threepence. 
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of plunder, but of compensation, which might either be partial, 
complete, or excessive, according to the dales at which their 
loans were made. Where the compensation on a particular 
case was excessive, there was no certainty that this fell into the 
hands of one of the individuals who were sufferers by the cases 
where the compensation was still defective ; but it went to make 
a sort of compensation in the gross. A class was injured, and 
the same class was benefited ; it was like showering first grape- 
shot and then bread-loaves on the same battalion, where though 
the distributions in both kinds* may not light always on the 
same heads, there is no doubt that the masses that have under- 
gone the baptism of the first, are the bettfer for the second. 

So far, however, the good done was undeniable ; unless 
the plea should be at any time set up, that the suffering 
classes received in the gross more than the amount of their 
previous losses. But to this good there were two sets-off in 
other quarters; which were, first, that this more or less perfect 
compensation to the mortgagees was made through a measure 
very expensive to the community at large, to wit the buying 
up the fraudulent paper of the Conservatives ; and secondly, 
that at the same time that a set of old public and private creditors 
were righted, a more modern set of private debtors were 
injured and brought to loss. Both of these should evidently 
have their fair share in the account; and only the fair one. The 
way therefore must be, to try to get at the balance of good or 
evil. With respect to the first, or the expense to the commu- 
nity,the fourth part of a currency which in substantial value might 
be estimated at forty-five millions but was nominally sixty, was to 
be bought up ; which if done gradually, as it must be, would 
cost about thirteen sound millions, or the value of an annuity 
of some 650,000/. The fraud upon the fundholders (to keep 
back for the present the effects on other creditors) would, if 
they had been all old fundholders, amount annually to one 
fourth of about forty millions (being the interest of the debt), 
or ten millions ; from which if three-fifths be struck off* as 
an allowance for those who were not of the oldest class, there 
will remain an annuity of some four millions, or about six times 
the annuity which expresses the expense to the community of 
buying up. The community therefore laid out one pound, to 
do a right of six ; which can hardly be called a bad bargain. 
Not that it made a direct gain thereby in a pecuniary view; 
because the one pound was expended merely to prevent the six 
pounds from being taken from the right man and given to the 
wrong. But exactly the same may be urged against all the 
expenses of government for purposes of internal regulation ; the 
whole or principal object of which, is simply to prevent this 
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going of money to the wrong man. The second count, or the 
suffeiings of the private debtors that arose during the return to 
justice, will be much more than balanced, if they are set off 
against the justice done to the old creditors of the same class. 
For it is manifest that their amount must be much less, if it 
was only from the circumstance of men having had warning of 
the variable value of out-standing debts and credits, and conse- 
quently being put upon their mettle to reduce the magnitude 
of the sums so left to hazard. There can therefore be no doubt, 
that six to one, may be takeA as the proportion of the whole 
good done, to.the cost of doing it. And this cost whatever it 
may be, can only be fairly put to the charge of the authors of 
the wrong ; in the same manner as the parties that should cut a 
sea-bank and inundate a county, would be justly chargeable 
with all the trouble and expense incurred to remedy the mis- 
chief. 

In this state of things the question seems to reduce itself 
definitively, to whether any class of men have made an unfair 
charge for losses, or been overpaid ; for to propose to go back 
to the old state of things because there have been losses 
and expenses in removing from it, would appear to be the same 
kind of roguery or folly as to say in the case of damming out 
an inundation, ‘ The expense of this has been enormous. The 
whole country-side has sent its carts and horses, and done 
statute-work past all reckoning, to get this dam together. 
Whereupon we of the parish of Little Wit, move and propose, — 
that the dam be carried away again.' There is no exaggeration in 
thw illustration of the proposal, that because a grievous evil has 
been remedied at a grievous cost, a third grievous evil shall be 
incurred for the sake of getting back to the fiist. 

The Tables of the late Mr. Mushet* may be supposed to be 
familiar to every person who pretends to have voice or opinion 
on the present subject. They, however, stopped shoit, and 
at rather an interesting point ; which was at the question, of 
what would be the result of calculating the gains and losses of 
the fundholders at compound , in place of simple interest. This 
deficiency has been supplied by the exertions of a well- 
known friend of political improvementf; the lesults of which 
are here next given, and will be most readily understood by 
supposing each column of Loss or Gain to be inseited after 
Mushet’s column headed * Annual Loss See/ or ‘Annual Gain &c/ 
in the Tables whose numbers are expressed. 

* A series of Tables, exhibiting the Gain ami Loss to the Fundholder, 
arising from the Fluctuations in the Value of the Currency. From 1800 to 
1821. By Robert Mushet, Esq.— London. Baldwin & Co. 1821. 
f Mr. Charles Childs, of Bungay. 
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Amounts of the respective sums lost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money lest or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 
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Amounts of the respective sums lost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money less or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent ; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 
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Amounts of the respective sums lost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money less or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 6 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 
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Amounts of tlic respective sums lost or pained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money less or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent ; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 
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Amounts of the respective sums lost or gained by the Fundholders on each year 
from 1800 to 1821, through receiving their interest in a money less or more 
valuable than that in which the principal was lent ; calculated to 1821 at 
compound interest 5 per cent, interest made principal half-yearly. 
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Here is the result of the calculation of compound interest at 
5 per cent. But as there is no reason for acceding to the dic- 
tum of that member of a game-preserving parliament, who 
said that ' everybody knew five per cent to be the natural 
inteie&t of money /—it is desirable to know the consequences of 
employing a different rate. And this also has been provided by 
the same indefatigable calculator ; columns being added to the 
• Abstract' and * General Abstract 9 in the preceding page, which 
contain the results of employing 3 instead of 5 pgr. cent through- 
out, the previous calculations being suppressed to save room. 
The inference from these is, that if 5 per cent is too high a rate, 
the fundholders may not have lost. Now the fact is well known 
to have been, that the country-gentlemen who were the 'law- 
givers' in the unreformed time, were anxiously* struggling to 
prevent the very men in question from being allowed to take 
more than 5 per cent interest ; which is proof that above 5 per cent 
might have been had, and therefore 5 per cent is not too much. 

As far then as arithmetic goes, the whole charge and plea of 
the fundholders having had more than they ought, is a thing for 
knaves to recruit for fools with. But a fresh ground set up is, that 
the prices of goods have declined, from causes distinct from the 
depreciation of money by excess ; and therefore compacts should 
not be kept. For if this is not meant, it is no fresh ground, and 
the answer has been given already. Suppose, then, a man has 
made a bet, which has ended in his being called on to pay a hun- 
dred pounds on a certain day. And suppose he should say to his 
creditor, 1 You won of me a hundred pounds. But mutton has 
fallen, and therefore I hope you will take less. If it had risen, 
you may depend on it you would never have heard of me ; but as 
it is, I intend you shall take less/ This is the same kind of rea- 
soning as if the insured, on seeing his ship come safe to port, should 
refuse to pay the insurer, on the ground that there had been no 
loss ; — knowing full well, that if things had turned out the 
other way, the insurer must have paid. If mutton had risen, 
not a word would anybody have said of the necessity of pur- 
chasing the same quantity of loins and chops for the fundholder ; 
but because it has fallen, out crawls a generation of fraudu- 
lent debtors, and proposes it as a reason for breaking compact. 

But there is another defect in this last scheme or argument, 
wjricli is still more fatal. Suppose a man did lend a leg oimutton 
or its price, when mutton was scarce and dear ; does it follow that 
he is paid by issuing to him a leg of mutton or its price, when 
mutton is plentiful and cheap ? To put a case, suppose a 
man in a town besieged, lent a crown when mutton was at a 
crown a pound and other things in proportion ; is he paid, by 
saying tet him when things are cheaper, ' There, Sir, is sixpence ; 
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it will buy you a pound of mutton 9 ? All mankind would revolt 
at such a proposition, except the equitable-adjustment people; 
and the wrong is in representing the pouud of mutton at one time 
as of the same value with a pound at the other,— the fact being 
that it is of very different value, the proof of which is, that it 
fetches different prices, — or if pieferred, that to procure it, re- 
quired parting with the result of one hour’s labour in one case, 
and ten in the other. It is to be hoped they will persevere ; that 
they may see what an overthrow they will obtain from the indig- 
nation of their countrymen. 

But it would be, too hard to charge the whole to malevolence 
or dishonesty. A lack of* comprehension is at the bottom of at 
least half. The point which is too much for the understanding 
of the projectors, is that the community would not gain the 
amount though the debt were sponged-off tomorrow. They are 
unable to receive the doctrine, that if every man held a share of 
the debt proportioned to the taxes he pays towards it, sponging 
the debt would only be filling his right pocket at the expense 
of his left; and that consequently, all gain which could be 
made by any person in the actually existing state of things, 
must be by the equal loss of somebody else, which in the aggre- 
gate can make no national gain. And here arises the nice point, 
the delicate point, the point which will serve the Joseph 
Surfaces of either House for an age of trickery when the time 
comes, — which is the distinguishing between the consequences 
of borrowing and throwing away a million, and the consequences 
of ceasing to pay the interest. The moment it is asserted that 
nothing can be gained by ceasing to pay the interest, up will 
stand a spruce gentleman and declare, that if that be true, there 
would be no harm in bonovving and spending eight hundred 
millions more. It is a hopeless case ; unless a reformed parlia- 
ment should have brought the remedy. In the old state of 
things, it would have been as hopeful to try to teach a fox- 
hunter Euclid, as to expect to weed out such an imagination 
from the House of Commons. And this it is, rather than male- 
volence, which is at the bottom of the outcry for robbing the 
fundholders. Men cannot comprehend, if the contracting of 
debt be an evil, how it should not be a special source of national 
wealth to stop paying the interest afterwards. Their mental 
plenishing is all too feeble to discern, that the fact of the 
interest being owing from one man to another, is perfectly good 
reason why nothing can be gained in the aggregate by ceasing 
to pay ; though it is the most babyish of all fallacies when 
applied, as the well-booted Tory bankers were fond of applying 
it, to prove that there was no harm in borrowing million after 
tnilliori aqd throwing way. Another form under which the 
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same confusion shows itself, is in the persuasion of some Over- 
powering good that would be the result of what is popularly called 
paying the national debt. There is a perplexity of ideas, between 
paying the debt ourselves, and getting the man in the moon 
to pay it for us. If the latter personage has the means and 
could be persuaded to perform us this good office, the benefit 
to us would be clear. But if we are to do it ourselves, 
where is the mighty advantage of getting rid of an annuity, by 
laying down the present value at the market price ? If it was 
convenient for men to do it, the thing might, and probably 
would, be put in a course of doing tomorrow. It is not to 
be denied that there are some gains that might be made ; for 
example, the machinery for collecting taxes and paying fund- 
holders might be spared. But it is clear the speculators on 
paying the national debt, have something more magnificent 
in view than this. They devoutly believe, that paying off the 
debt, would be gaining the amount. In those far dis- 
tant times when the governments of European countries shall 
have undergone changes it would now freeze men’s blood to 
think upon, a question may arise of whether it would be advant- 
ageous to try to pay oft' a public debt by an advance of the prin- 
cipal. But till then, under permission, we are well as we are ; 
and considerably better than we should be, if any government 
within the imaginings of living men, had the power of urging 
the seductive fallacy, that we were a nation without a debt, and 
therefore admirably situated for the incurring of a new one. 

As an earnest of the result which is likely to ensue from 
pressing the project of defrauding the public creditor, it is inte- 
resting to view the way in which the plan is spoken of by 
men seeking an entrance into the reformed parliament by 
direct appeal to popular support. Take for example the follow - 
ing extract from the pledges offered by the candidate on the 
popular interest for Lambeth. 

* 2. I promise to oppose any scheme for robbing the public creditor. 
The debt, it is true, was incurred by the bo rough mongers ; but the 
people encouraged them to create it, approving of the war with 
revolutionary France, shouting for victories obtained with borrowed 
money, and all but persecuting the few who recommended peace and 
economy. They were then parties to the contract and would be bound 
to pay the debt, even though all the creditors were boroughmongers, 
or bishops. But who are the national creditors ? The people them- 
selves ; widows and orphans whose property has been invested in 
government stock ; depositors in savings-banks ; and others who have 
laid out the whole of their small property in public securities. The 
greater part of the debt has been purchased by persons, each of whom 
receives an interest for his money less than 200/. a-year, or about 4/. 
per week* And now, mark my words, (without setting up for a 
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prophet I want your attention) there will be plans for robbing those 
who have bought the debt ; and such plans will find favour with many 
of the Whig and Tory aristocracy as soon as ever their hands shall 
be taken out of the public purse. They who spent the capital will be 
for evading payment of the interest as soon as ever they shall be left to 
their private resources. 1 am all for taking their hands out of the pub- 
lic purse, and therefore long for the time when they shall countenance 
projects for robbing the savings-banks j but 1 will oppose such projects, 
come from whom they may $ and if you hanker after any thing of 
the kind I am unfit to be your member. This is test the first/ 

* 3. The source from which funds are to be derived for paying the 
interest of the debt is quite another question. The debt is a double, 
a tenfold, burthen through the awkward manner in which we bear it. 
Those whom the people encouraged to contract the debt have thrown 
the burthen of it on the people, have made the burthen as great as 
possible by taxing industry for its support. Who that had a weight to 
carry would tie it to his legs } A tax on the poor is a cruelty as well 
as a tax, being paid with deprivations and sorrow ; whereas the rich 
may remain rich after paying taxes, each in proportion to his means, 
and without any diminution of happiness. Our taxes seem to have 
been framed with a view to inflict pain as well as to raise money. 
Most of them, besides, are a hindrance to the production of wealth, 
restricting the whole produce of industry instead of only distributing 
some of it in a particular way. Considering the industry and skilful- 
ness of Englishmen, and the rapid progress that we are capable of 
making in the arts of production, I believe that, if all taxes which 
check production were repealed, the national wealth might become so 
much greater, that a tax on property, sufficient to pny the interest of 
the debt, would not be *elt as a burthen. For these reasons I look to 
a complete reform of our system of taxation as one of the best conse- 
quences of the reform act. Conservatives, both Whig and Tory, will 
probably oppose such a reform, not so much through selfishness as 
from ignorance \ wherefore I promise to oppose them in this matter 
if you should elect m e'—Pledges §c, p. 6. 

The f scheme 9 of the author of the Political Register is of a 
very different bearing ; as may be seen from the copy following. 
‘ 1 . Not by any means to depart in any degree whatsoever from the 
present money standard of the country.’ 
i 2. To take all the public property j namely, the crown-lands, the 
crown-cstates, the woods and forests, the Duchies of Cornwall 
and of Lancaster, the real property now possessed by the bishops, 
deans and chapters j and to enforce the ligid payment and collec- 
tion of all arrears due to the public from defaulters ; and, in case 
of their being dead, pursue their heirs and assigns rigidly, accord- 
ing to the letter of the well-known and most admirable " Statute 
of Public Accountants passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and still unrepealed $ and to make the receivers of all unmerited 
pensions, sinecures, and grants, “public accountants and pur- 
sue them and their heirs and assigns accordingly/ 

‘ 3. To take the whole of what is called the national debt $ and, in the 
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first place, reduce it one half in umount, we having, for many yedrs 
been paying twice as much interest as is due to the fundholders* 
even supposing it to be a debt that we are bound to pay at all/ 
r 4 % Then cease to pay interest upon a quarter part of this half at the 
end of six months, and so on, in order that interest might cease 
to be paid upon any part of it at the end of two years/ 

4 5. Then appoint a board of live commissioners to receive and examine 
the claims of suffering fundholders, and leave it to that board to 
make such compensation as might be found consistent with 
justice to the nation and humanity to the parties, out of the pro- 
ceeds of the property mentioned before/ 

* 6 To disband the standing army, abolish all internal taxes whatso- 
ever, raise a revenue of from six to seven millions a year in 
custom-house duties, making this Government as cheap as that 
of America, and never suffering an Englishman again to see the 
odious face of a tax-gatherer with an ink bottle at his button- 
hole, leaving for the people to keep for their own use the fifty- 
four millions a year, now pocketed by the tax-collectors in part* 
while the rest is sent up to London/ 

€ 7. To make an equitable adjustment of all contracts and debts / 

* This, gentlemen, is my scheme ; this is my way of putting money 
into the pockets of the people, or rather of preventing it from being 
taken out of their pockets .'—-Weekly Political Register. Sept. 8. 1832. 

It is impossible not to estimate the spirit and perseverance 
with which the author of the Political Register has opposed 
the paper-money fraud; and his own 4 scheme * has all the 
superiority, wl)ich open freeboOting has over circuitous larceny. 
The defects in it, are that the allegation of the fundholders 
having been paid twice as much interest as was due, is not only 
without evidence, but in the teeth of evidence ; and that the 
appointment of a board of commissioners See. may be dispensed 
with, by the readier process of the country's paying its debts 
without. The scheme for adjusting contracts and debts by the 
price of mutton, has also been shown to be naught. If it is 
chosen to take the public property, crown lands and the Duchies 
of Cornwall and Lancaster &c. and apply them to buying up the 
debt that is in the market, and so relieving the tax-payers of 
the interest; this is quite another tiling, and what it is conceived 
neither gods nor men could be found to object to. In all events* 
let the people hold together; and pluck the robbers, but not 
pluck one another. The great safety of the fundholders is in 
reform ; a fundholder that is not a reformer, is a fool it would be 
charity to relieve of his money. Get liberty of trade* and then 
the patrons of equitable adjustment will be obliged to pay their 
own debts and allow the payment of other people's. The pres- 
sure of public misery, arising from the prohibition of commerce 
by Act of Parliament, makes the only fulcrum on which they 
Jiave a chance to set a foot, 
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AFTER the sketch that was given in a former number, of the 
xv main incidents of Turgot’s life and the leading principles 
of his administration, an acquaintance with the distinctive 
features of his life and character may be assumed to be sufficient 
to warrant the use* of the privilege accorded to poets by Horace, 

' et in medias res, non sects ac notas, auditorem tapere* The 
present article will therefore be devoted to some farther remarks 
on Turgot’s peculiar merits as a statesman, and to a com- 
parison of those merits with the pretensions of some of his 
English contemporaries. 

Turgot is one of the few of the men presiding for a time 
over the destinies of nations, who have evinced a taste for litera- 
ture and philosophy. The want of that taste appears a mark 
of a certain vulgarity of mind. ' It is astonishing,’ said 
Franklin, and before him the chancellor Oxenstiern, * with 
how little wisdom the world is governed.’ It may be added, 
it is astonishing by what vulgar minds it has been governed. 
Sir.Robert Walpole is reported to have said to the ancestor 
of Mr. Fox, in the library at Houghton, ‘ I wish I took as much 
delight in reading as you do, it would be the means of alleviat- 
ing many tedious fcmrs in my present retirement. But, to 
my misfortune, I derive no pleasure from such pursuits.’ 
Many a retired minister might join in Sir Robert’s observation. 
It was this, above all his other accomplishments, notwithstand- 
ing the dark shades and deep-rooted vices of his character, that 
has cast a charm round the memory and the fame of Julius Caesar. 
Hume attributes the somewhat contemptible opinion generally 
entertained of the talents of James I, to his attempting, a’nd 
not being able to excel, in literature. * Such a superiority,’ 
he says, * do the pursuits of literature possess above every 
other occupation* that even he yrho attains but a mediocrity 
in them, merits the pre-eminence 'above those that excel the 
most in the common and vulgar professions. The Speaker of 
the Houpe pf Commons is usually, an eminentTawyer ; yet the 
barahgues of His Majesty will always be found much superior 
to that of the Speaker, in every parliament during this reign*.’ * 
Analogous to 'this vulgarity of mind in men, is the vulgarity , 
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* Appendix to the reign of Junes I. 
v©L. xvm. — Westminster Review, 
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of their ambition. The objects of that ambition have usually 
been rank* title, stars, and ribbons. Of this desire for title, a 
striking instance is seen in Strafford, a man certainly far above the 
common herd of ministers, and whose mind was in some senses 
a powerful one* It is impossible to read some of his letter* 
and despatches, without feeling a contempt mingled with dis- 
gust, for the eagerness with wnich he solicits title. Such an 
eagerness is altogether inconsistent with true greatness of mind ; 
for he who is endowed with th|it, however much he may be the 
victim of 4 that last infirmity of noble minds ’ a desire of fame, 
must know that the eternity of a leally great man’s fame has 
nothing to do with such titles as a Ring can bestow. The 
most striking example of this the world has produced, is 
Julius Csesar. Who is there that can vie in fame with the 
all-accomplished and unconquered Roman ? For two thousand 
years, without an interval, his exploits and his name have 
filled the ear and mind of nattons. Even the dark and im- 
penetrable clouds of what are called the middle ages, that 
enveloped all else, could not obscure the brightness of his 
glory. And yet he assumed no title, neither rex , nor fiamXeue, 
nor dominus, nor tvpawog, nor duke, nor emperor, was joined, 
either as prefix or a<bunct, to debase the simple majesty of 
his mighty name. Even as Cicero addressed him in the 
assembled senate, in the blazing zenith of his unrivalled power, 
Caesar, simply Caius Ccesar*, h& went down to after ages, to 
be a beacon and a warning star to all time. lie would not 
deform his great name by any title. But it has been de- 
formed and .polluted since, by being assumed as a title superior 

* It is seldom that the prophecy either of an orator of a poet proves so 
true as the following. 4 Quod si rerum tuaruin itnmortalium, C. Caesar, 
hie exitus futurus fuit, ut, dcvictis adversaries, rempuhlicam in co statu 
relinqueres, in quo nunc est : ude, qweso, no tua uivina virtus admira- 
tionis plus sit haoitura, quam gloria : siquidem doria, est illustris, ac per- 
vagata multonim et inagnorurri, vel in suob, vel in patriam, vel in omne 
genus hominum, fama meritorum.. . Net* vero haec tua vita ducendaest, quae 
corpora et spiritu continetur : ilia, inqtiain, ilia vita est tua, quae vigebit 
memoriti seculorum omniqjp : quam postcritas alet, quam ips* aeternitas 
semper tuebitur/ — Ck\ Orat. pro M. Marcello . 

4 But if this, Caius Caesar, was to be the end of your immortal exploits, 
that, having overcome your adversaries, you should leave the republic in 
the state in which it now is : beware, I beseech you, lest your divine virtue 
obtain more admiration than true glory ; if* indeed, glory Jbe the illustrious* 
and wide-spread fame of the mhny and great actions which a man per- 
forms for his friends, liis country, or mankind,. * Neither, in truth, is thts 
to be accounted your life which is contained within the bounds of corpo- 
real existence. That, I say, that life is yours, which shall be prolonged in 
the mefoory of all ages ; which posterity shall foster $ which eternity itself 
shall protect,’— Oration far At. Jlfarcellus* ' * 
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to that of king by the vulgar and petty despots of the earth ; 
who, aping whatever he had of evil, could imitate nothing that 
he possessed of either good or great. 

Some even of the errors contained in the works of Turgot are 
^worthy of attention, as suggesting confirmation of the opposite 
truths. 

M. Quesnay, says the editor of the volumes above, called 
produit net that portion of the produce which remains after 
replacing the expenses of culture and the interest of the ad- 
vances required. And he showed that the more free labour 
should be, the more complete would be its competition, and the 
more would ensue in culture a new degree of perfection,—- in 
expense, a progressive economy, which, rendering the produit net 
more considerable, would thuB produce greater means of expend- 
ing, of enjoying, of living, for all those who are not cultivators. 
He beheld in tne augmentation of the produit net, the means of 
still further improving the country, by daily extending its tillage 
over lands at first neglected as less fertile, which might be ren- 
dered productive in proportion as better tillage should be applied 
to them, and at less expense. He felt that the productions of 
the soils the natural sterility of which should thus be overcome, 
would maintain a greater and happier population; and that 
thus the disposable force and the national happiness would be 
at once increased . — (Kuvres de Turgot, tom. III. p. 313-14. 

It is curious to compare the above doctrine with the conclu- 
sions which have been arrived at by those who have since inves- 
tigated the nature of rent. According to the former, rent and 
human happiness, meaning the happiness of the community, of 
the aggregate, would attain a maximum together. Ac- 
cording to the latter, when rent attains its maximum, the hap- 
piness of all. the community except the receivers of rent, is a 
minimum. And a very slight glance at the present condition 
of one or two countries on tne globe, will demonstrate the 
fallacy of Quesnay's position. In those countries where, from 
the state of the population, it has become worth while to take 
the very poorest lands into cultivation, the general happiness is 
notoriously very small; the amount of general misery very 
great. In America, from the abundance of good land compared 
with the population, the amount of general happiness is very 
great, of geqgral misery very small. 

In his iloge of M. de Gournay, [vol. III. p. 357.] Turgot 
says, 'M. de Gournay applied himself to .expose the secret in-* 
terests, which had caused to be called for as useful, regulations 
the whole object of which was to place still more and more the 
poor man at the mercy of the rich.’ The same remark has 
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repeatedly been made respecting t\ie state of things in England 
in our day. Indeed all states of society seem to nave this ten- 
dency, at least all that the world has yet seen. The large capi- 
talist of the present day in France, as late events have shown, 
has as much inclination, if permitted, to be insolent, oppressive, 
and unjust, as the grand seigneur of days past. It would seem 
as if human nature, however improved, by education, must, in 
order to ensure the general safety, *be always under the influ- 
ence of powerful checks. And this, (the doctrine of checks) 
is in fact the true doctrine of the constitutional balance, the 
existence of which was denied by some of the economistes. 
The mistake would seem to have arisen from using the wrong 
metaphor. The idea of a constitutional balance implies an 
absurdity, they said, because a balance implies an equilibrium 
or rest, and the idea of a government is one of motion, not 
of rest. The error lay in using as the illustration the pro- 
position of the balance, instead of that of the composition and 
resolution of forces, as it is termed in mechanics. According 
to that principle, although any number of forces may so act 
upon a body as to keep it at rest, they may also so act upon it 
as to cause it to mq*e in a direction which shall be determined 
by the number, magnitude, and direction of the given forces. 
Transposing this proposition from the science of physics to that 
of politics, the direction in which the vehicle of government 
moves will be determined by the number, magnitude, and 
direction of the forces acting upon it. And in this sense, 
and in no other, men may reasonably talk of a constitutional 
balance. However, the metaphor of the composition of forces 
being, as Bentbam has observed, taken from an operation not 
often ostensibly performed in ordinary life, and therefore not 
presenting to the 'generality of minds any distinct, image, the 
expression ' constitutional balance’ ought to be discarded by 
all who desire to write clearly and intelligibly on the science 
of government. Some who have been in the habit of using this 
expression, have no doubt succeeded in the end for which they 
used it,— to wit, that of mystifying, of preventing any clear 
views being taken of the matter under consideration. 

The following passage is translated on account of the illus- 
tration it affords of% certain cant prevalent at the present day. 

‘ The resistance which those principles encountered%ave occasion 
to several persons to represent M. de Gournay as an enthusiast and 
homme <5 systemes. This name of Jiomme d systimes, has become a 
kind of weapon in the mouths of all persons piejudiced, or interested 
in maintaining some abuse, and against all those who. propose changes 
of whatever kind. The philosophers of these, latter times have risen 
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up with equal candour and justice against Vesprit de sysihne. They 
understand by that word those arbitrary suppositions by which all 
phenomena were attempted to be explained, and which, in fact, ex- 
plained them all equally, because they explained none of them ; that 
carelessness of observation, — that precipitation in giving way to 
indirect analogies, by which the risk is incurred of converting a par- 
ticular fact into a general principle, and of forming a judgment of an 
immense whole by a superficial glance at a part ; that blind prer 
sumption, which refers all of which it is ignorant, to the little which 
it knows ; which dazzled by an idea* or a principle, sees itjeverywhere, 
as the eye^ fatigued, by being fixed on the sun, throws its image upon 
all the objects towards which it is directed j which wishes to know, 
explain, and arrange everything ; and which forgetting the inexhaustible 
variety of nature, attempts to subject it to its own arbitrary and limited 
method, and wishes to circumscribe the infinite in order to com- 
prehend it.’ 

r ff men of the world [les gens du monde , our practical men as they 
~ sometimes call themselves,] also condemn systemes , it is not in the 
philosophical sense. Accu^omed to receive in succession all opinions, 
as a mirror reflects all images without appropriating anyone to itself; 
to find everything probable without being ever convinced; to be 
ignorant of the connexion of consequences with their principle; to con- 
tradict themselves every moment without knowing it and without 
attaching any importance to it ; they cannot fail to be astonished when 
theymeet with aman thoroughly convinced of a truth, and who deduces 
its consequences with the strictness of an exact logic. They are ready 
to listen ; they will be ready the following day to listen to propositions 
quite contrary, and will be surprised at not seeing in him the same 
flexibility. They do not hesitate to characterize him as an enthusiast 
and homme d systemes . Thus, although in their language the word 
systemes applies to an opinion adopted maturely, supported on proofs 
and followed out in its consequences, they do not the less take it in a 
bad sense, because the small attention whereof they are capable 
does not enable them to judge of reasons, and does not present to 
them any opinion as capable of being constantly held, or resting 
very clearly on any principle/ — Vol. III. p. 365 . 

Those, if any such there be, who may still profess to doubt 
of the necessity of a change of things in France amounting to 
a revolution, should examine the following pictuqp of the condi- 
tion of the French peasantry previously to that revolution. And 
be it remembered that this is the official statement of a man 
high in office ; and neither the result of the imperfect observa- 
tion of a ^passing stranger, nor of the high ana false colouring 
of ' the disaffected and ill-disposed,’ as Bishop Tomline called 
those who thought a radical reform necessary in the government 
of France. 

r The Receiver of the tallies of Limoges is at present more than 
360,000 livres in advance. The others are so in proportion ; it appears 
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that the •OiniraUtS is more than a million in arrear. It pays the 
troisiime vingtitme ; it will have this year neither corn, nor wine, 
non cattle to^sell to raise the money. The Receivers will be 
obliged to use compulsion, and the inhabitants who are in the practice 
of working out of the province a part of the year, will probably 
adopt the resolution of totally abandoning their native country t6 seek 
elsewhere, and perhaps in beggary, a subsistence which they will no 
longer be able to find at home/— Vol. IV. p. 59. 

This state of things cannot differ. materially from that in Turkey. 
In both, tH% great mass of the people are treated like beasts of 
burthen, whose only use is to*pour foith their sweat and blood 
in producing for their masters. And yet the Christian bishop 
whose work is named at the head of this article, can only trace 
the French revolution, * that scourge of the civilized world/ 
to certain secret machinations and publications, the grand 
characteristics of which he describes as being ‘hostility to all ’ 
established forms both of civil and religious worship, to every * 
thing hitherto held virtuous or saewd among mankind, or 
conducive to their best interests */ 

The following is a brief exposition of Turgot’s ideas respecting 
the impot territorial . 

‘ There are but four possible systems on the mode of laying the 
imposition territoriale. 

1. That of a proportional part of the fruits $ which is that of the 
tithe. 

2. That of a proportional part of the revenue $ which is that of the 
vingtiimes . 

3. That of a fixed sum divided each year among the individuals liable, 
according to the knowledge which they have among themselves of the, 
produce \ which is pretty nearly the system of the faille arbitrage con- 
fined to land. 

4. That of a fixed sum divided according to an invariable valuation 
of estates $ which is the system of the cadastre or taille rtelle / 

‘ The system of taking a proportional part of the revenue would 
possess great advantages. 

‘ A fixed law might terminate for ever all disputes between the 
government an<^ the people, and particularly by fixing one scale for 
war, and another for peace. Arrangements would be made in conse- 
quence in purchases and sales, and the part of the rent that bears the 
tax would no longer be purchased any more than the share of the cure . 
At the end of some time, it is very true that nobody would pay taxes. 
But the king would be proprietor of a proportional part of the revenue 
(.'f all the land/ 

‘ This revenue would increase with the riches of the nation $ and if 
this increase of wealth increased wants, there would be a sufficiency 
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to supply them. The richcsof the king would be the measure of the 
riches of the nation 5 and the administration, always affected by the re- 
action of its errors, would constantly be instructed by l|*e simple culcu- 
lationjof the. produce of the taxes/— Tom. IV. p. 225. 

Target considered these advantages as obtainable to the full, 
only in an absolute monarchy* In a republic or limited monarchy 
like England, the nation might not be so easily satisfied that it 
should never have to come to a reckoning with the prince. >The 
parliament of England, he observes, would ios^ by such a law 
its greatest influence, and the king would there soon become as 
absolute as in* France The whole however has evidently 
reference to ^at perfect state of society, to be produced by the 
diffusion of political education, or as the Economistes called it, 
of the tonnaissance evidente de I'ordre naturel et-essentiel des so - 
cititfs politigues ; in which the absolute monarchical government, 
in the opinion of the Economistes, is the best. It is interesting 
to observe by how great authorities those, are supported who 
advocate the political education of the people. In the middle 
of the seventeenth century, Hobbes held an opinion on the 
# subject similar to that of the Economistes, although he 
announced it less clearly and less completely than they. The 
'leading political doctrines of the Economistes, divested of the 
jargon which runs through the work of Mercier de la Riviere, 
are thus clearly stated by Mr. Austin in his work on Juris- 
prudence lately published. * In order,’ say the Economistes, 

1 to the b<ping of a good government, two things must pre-exist; 
first, knowledge by the bulk of the people, of the elements of 
political science ; secondly, a numerous body of citizens versed 
in political science, and not misled by interests conflicting with 
the common weal, who may shape the political opinions, and 
steer the political conduct, of the less profound and informed, 
though instructed at^d rational multitude. — Without that know- 
ledge in the bulk of the people, and without that numerous body of 
gem lumineux , the government, say the Economistes, will 'surely 
be bad, be it a government of one or a few, or be it a govern- 
ment of many. If it be a government of one or a few, it will 
consult exclusively the peculiar and narrow interests of a 
portion or portions of the community; for it will not be 
constrained to the advancement of the general or common good, 
by the general opinion of a duly instructed society. If it 
be a government of many, it may not be diverted from the 
advancement of the ^general or common good, by partial and 
sinister regard for peculiar and narrow interests; but being 
controlled by the general opinions of the society, and that 
society not oeing duly instructed; it will oftener be turned 
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from the paths leading to its appropriate end, by the restive 
and tyrannous prejudices of an ignorant and asinine multitude* 
But, given that knowledge in the bulk of the people, and given 
that numerous body of light-diffusing citizens, the government, 
say the Economistes, let the form be what it may, will be 
strongly and steadily impelled to the furtherance of the general 
good, by the sound and commanding morality obtaining 
throughout the community. And, for numerous and plausible 
reasons, they affirm, that, in any society thus duly instructed, 
monarchical government would not only be the best, but would 
surely be chosen by that enlightened community, in preference 
to a government of a few or even the governmejtf of many 
This is the sort of despotism meant by Turgot, the despotisme 
Ugal of the Economistes. 

It may astonish many persons to be # told, that some of the 
most able expositors of good government lived under a des- 
potism ; but they must be told at the same time, that those 
philosophers * made good government to consist au much in 
political restraint as in political liberty. He who reads with 
attention the writings of Turgot and others of the economistes , * 
will find that much more was done before the time when 
Bentham began his labours, than many of the admirers of 
Bentham are aware of, — it may be added, than Bentham him- 
self ; for he was the last man in the world to plagiarize, and he 
wrote his letters on usury most probably with as much inde- 
pendence of Tuigot's work on the same subject,- as he formed 
his Corpus Juris of Gaius and the other classical jurists, though 
he made his grand division of the field of law very nearly 
similar to theirs. 

Instead of proceeding further with the examination of Tur- 
got's works, a comparison will now be made of his merits as a 
statesman in certain points, with those of men who are usually 
in this country considered as statesmen, they being in fact 
nearly all the country has to exhibit in that way, and who 
living rather later than Turgot, in a country as far advanced 
in civilization as Turgot's, had no excuse for not being as 
enlightened as he. 

It may be useful towards exhibiting to the people of this 
country the real merits of those who have governed them, to 
compare some of the opinions of the latter on the great ques- 
tions the consideration and solution of which ought to form 
the business of a statesman, with those of their contemporary* 
And for this purpose will be taken two men, each of whom has 
been in his day the idol of a faction. 


* The Province of Jurisprudence Determined, p. 301. 
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, In tracing Turgot’s career it has been seen that his life up to 
the time ofhis ministry in the forty-eighth year of his age, was 
one continued progressive career of philosophical and political 
education. On turning to Pitt and Fox we find an education 
of a very different description. Pitt’s education up to the age 
of twenty-one, when be entered upon public business, may be 
considered as decidedly superior to that, of most men in his 
station in life in this country. He neither consumed the years 
of his boyhood and his youth in learning to make* nonsense 
verses at a public school, nor in attempting to unravel the 
metres of the tifeek dramatists at the University. Nor did he 
spend much of his time at Cambridge in the low or frivolous 
pursuits which usually occupy the time and attention of persons 
of his class. His education too, as far as it went, was directed 
to the knowledge of things, rather than of mere words. Buthere 
lies the point, — ‘as far as it went.’ In order to.have had a chance 
of doing himself justice, of becoming in short a statesman in 
the proper sense, a philosophical statesman, — he should have 
pursued his studies in moral and political and jurisprudential 
and legislative science, but above all in mental philosophy, for 
at least ten years longer. • It seems not improbable that had 
Pitt done this, had he waited ten years longer before he plunged 
into the vortex of public business, and employed those ten years 
in the assiduous cultivation of his mental and moral faculties, 
he would have left a very different fame behind. If a man 
has not nearly finished, or at least made great progress in his 
intellectual education, before he enters upon public life, he has 
no chance of ever doing so. Mo#t, nay all men, are then so 
immersed in the details and bustle of business, as to have no 
time for generalization apd profound reflexion, much less for 
W.atching the operations of their own minds. 

The education of Fox was still more imperfect than that of 
Pitt. The studies which in boyhood or youth he did pursue, 
seem to have been directed rather to form the taste, than to 
direct the judgment, exercise and strengthen the reasoning 
powers, and store the mind with knowledge. The following 
opinion of his, displays a mind clouded by ignorance, and 
imbued with prejudices such as might be expected to be met 
with only in the rudest and least cultivated breasts. While 
Turgot and Adam Smith were showing, or had shown, that the 
Christian principle of ( peace on earth, and good will to men,’ 
was consistent with the soundest worldly policy-, Mr. Fox* 
objected to the commercial treaty with France (1/87)— ‘ upon « 
the general ground of its being a novel and e dangerous 
departure from the established doctrines of our forefathers 
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and from the principles upon which our commerce had hitherto # 
been conducted. He contended that France and England* 
were natural and unalterable enemies; that it was essential 
to the safety and independence of England to regard France 
with jealousy and distrust ; and that to endeavour to main- 
tain friendly intercourse* with that kingdom, was equally 
vain and contrary to sound policy.’ ( Tomline . Vol. II. p, 5.) 
Compare this with the calm and profound inquires of the 
benevolent and philosophic Turgot, whose only passions were 
a zeal for justice and a love of mankind. 

No wonder that a man in such a state of information exclaim- 
ed there was * something of vast ’ in the doctrines of politioal 
economy, which his mind could not embrace. Mr. Pitt’s senti- 
ments on this subject contrast very favourably with those of 
bis rival. In the following instance, however, the rivals agreed. 

'Mr. Pitt (17&7), represented the treaty with that prince 
(landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel), as giving him a retaining fee of 
36,000/. a year, to hold him in our interest, and to supply us 
with 12,000 troops, who might be employed upon the continent, 
in case of a rupture with any foreign power. He stated that 
this was part of a general system of forming continental con- 
nexions, with a view that Great Britain might maintain that 
rank among the European states, which she formerly held, and 
had now in some degree recoveied. Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke 
acknowledged the importance of continental connexions, and the 
Advantage of the treaty then under consideration. The motion 
passed unanimously / — Tomline , Vol. II, p. 79. 

When free trade in corn is the question ^nder consideration, 
then the cry is all for independence of continental connexions. 
Not so, when a rotten oligarchy or deraotism was to be propped 
in any part of Europe or Asia. Instead of free trade, whiqh 
Turgot understood more than twenty years before, what those 
statesmen who are so much lauded by the respective 
factions of their admirers advocated, was universal stipendia- 
risnf * to keep down the people/ to restrain * their ^base 
and brutal natures/ And be it remembered' too, * that 
Turgot did not take his enlightened measures at second and third 
hand from the philosophers with whom the idea originated, 
but a at least in many instances, his own was the originating 
philosophic mind. Whereas* the others never adopted any 
beneficial measure based on philosophical principle, until the 
’•philosophers who discovered it, had laboured for half a century 
m attempting to render it palpable to the dullest understandings. 

If anybody wishes to see the difference between a clever 
politician and a philosophic statesman, let him read a few 
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harangues of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and then turn to some of 
Turgot’s state papers. The former are not even admirable as to 
style, being formed on the Cicerpnian rather than the Demosthe- 
nian model, as almost all harangues have -been since Cicero’s 
days. Quotations from the Latin classics (they were not so well 
acquainted with the Greek), scraps of thread-bare philosophy, 
false and canting morality, and personalities (either praise or 
blame), made up the staple of their wares. For close and re- 
levant arguments it is vain to look to their much lauded orations. 
And no wonder, gince, as Bentham has observed, * Nothing but 
laborious application, and a clear and comprehensive intellect, 
can enable a man on any given subject, to employ successfully 
relevant arguments, drawn 'from the subject itself. To employ 
personalities, neither labour nor intellect is required ; in this 
sort of contest, the most idle and the most ignorant are quite on 
a par with, if not superior to, the most industrious and tne most 
highly gifted individuals.’ (Book of Fallacies, p. 141 .) Neither 
the onemor the other of these two men, could be said, in any 
extended sense, to possess * a clear and comprehensive intellect.’ 
And of the benefits of ‘ laborious application,’ Pitt, as has been 
seen, was deprived, by his education being cut short long before 
it was finished ; while the mind of Fox was rendered unfit for it, 
by an early and immoderate indulgence in degrading pleasures. 

A specific example has been afforded of Mr. Fox’s qualifica- 
tion for, and pretensions to the name of a statesman and legis- 
lator ; in fairness, one should likewise be given of Mr. Pitt’s. 
And perhaps a more pregnant instance could with difficulty be 
produced, than that contained in the short passage about to be 
quoted from a speech of his. A more striking example of bad 
legislation (that badnessfling thoroughly proved by the result) 
could scarcely be selectecr from the whole legislative history ol 
the human race. The Poor-Laws from the celebrated 43rd of 
Eliz. c. 2 . downwards, have been a series of blunders as gross, 
.to say the least of them, as any which were made by our 
ancestors. Such were their blunders in this particular case, that 
it might havje been thought no easy matter to improve upon them. 
Yet that difficult matter the heaven-bom minister contrived to 
accomplish in the following declaration, which there appears very 
little doubt the kingdom of England and Wales has to thank for 
its present happy, prosperous, and moral condition. 

• Let us,’ said he , ' make relief in cases where there arc a number of < 
children, a matter of right, and an honour instead of & ground for 
opprobrium and contempt. This will make a large family a Dressing, 
and not a curse 5 and this will draw a proper line of distinction 
between those who are able to provide for themselves by their labour. 
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and those who, after having enriched their country with a number 
of children, have a claim upon its assistance for their support/ — Pitt's 
Speech , 12 Feb. 1796. 

This was in the beginning of the French war, and he thought 
as a recruiting-serjeant. 

Now turn to the edits, the arrets, and the memoires of Turgot ; 
and you fancy that in that simple yet sublftne eloquence, you 
are listening to the voice of a man born to legislate for the 
happiness of a world* It is impossible to look at the gigantic 
work of Justinian, istud aternum opus, as Heineccius [Mecita- 
tiones, Proxm • §. III.] calls it, without wishing that a Turgot 
or a Bentham, instead of Tribonian, the * ex-qumstor of our 
sacred palace/ had sitten at the ruler of the world’s right hand, and 
guided the pen that was legislating for so many nations and so 
many ages. But hitherto such a destiny has been too bright 
for manluud. 

From the preambles of Turgot's laws, those masterpieces of 
composition, as Condorcet said of them, in a style for which 
there existed no model, — may be selected passages which 
may both serve as examples of a high species of elo- 
quence, and afford some idea of what is required in a scien- 
tific legislator. The first is taken from the 9 Memoire sur les 
projets d’Edit proposes au Roi/~ Qiuvres. Tom . viii. p. 160 . 
et &eq. 

‘ I expect to be severely criticized, and I fear those criticisms little, 
because they fall only on myself ; but it appears to me of the highest 
importance to give to the laws which Your Majesty passes for the 
good of your people, that character of reason and justice which can 
alone render them durable/ 

* Your Majesty reigns by your power^Ker the present. Over the 

future, you can reign only by the reasWwhich shall have presided 
over your laws, by tne justice on which they are based, by the grati- 
tude of mankind. Since Your Majesty wishes to reign only to do 
good, why should you not have the ambition to reign after death by 
the duration of that good V « 

* The preamble which I propose to Your Majesty will be severely 
criticized as my work, and all the points which it may present to well 
grounded criticism, will be eagerly laid hold of \ but when men shall 
no longer think of me, when of Your Majesty there shall remain upon 
earth only the recollection of the good which you shall have done, 1 
dare to believe, that this same preamble will be cited, and that then 
tile solemn declaration made by Your Majesty, that you suppress the 
Corvfce as uryust, will be an invincible barrier to every minister who 

^should dare to propose the re-establishment of it. 1 will not conceal 
from Your Majesty, that I have had that time in view when I laboured 
at this preamble, and that I worked with the more ardour on that 
account/ 
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The following from the * Edit portant suppression des Cor- 
vees/ is a beautiful illustration of the effects of a single 
departure from justice in legislation, and. of how far justice is 
the cheapest and best policy. 

9 It is the class of landholders which reap the fruit of making roads; 
it is that which ought alone to bear the expense, since it derives the 
benefit 

' How could it be just to make those contribute to it who have 
nothing of their own ) To force tjiem to give their time and their 
labour without salary ) To take from them the sole resource which 
they possess against misery and famine, in order to make them labour 
for the profit of citizens richer than themselves Y 

r An error directly opposite, has often induced the administration to 
"sacrifice the rights of the landholders, to the mistaken intention of 
relieving the poor portion of the subjects, by compelling the former 
through prohibitive laws to give their provisions below their real 
value. 

* Thus, on one side, was committed an act of injustice against the 
landholders, in order to procure the labourers bread at & low price ; 
and on the other, these unfortunate peQple were robbed in favour of the 
landholders, of the legitimate fruit of their sweat and their labour.’ 

r The fear was, lest the price of subsistence should rise too high to be 
attained by their wages : and by exacting of them gratuitously the 
labour for which they vrould have been p&M if those who profit by it 
had been made to bear the expense, they^vere deprived of the means 
of competition the best calculated to make those wages rise to their 
proper amount.’ 

* It was injuring equally the properties and the liberty of different 
classes of your subjects ; it was impoverishing both, in order to favour 
them unjustly by turns. It is thus that men lose themselves when 
they forget that justice alone can maintain the equilibrium among all 
rights and all interests.’ — Twi. viii. pp. 281-3. 

His Memoire on the American war teems with the most en- 
lightened ideas on the nature of colonies, and shows that he 
was more than fifty years in advance of the contemporary 
English statesmen. 

His letter to Dr. Price thus commences. — 

/ Dr. Franklin has sent me. Sir, as from you, the new edition of 
your “ Observations on Civil Liberty, &c.” I have to thank you 
doubly ; first, for the work itself, of which I have long known the 
value, and which upon its first publication 1 read with avidity, not- 
withstanding the multiplicity of business in which I was engaged ; 
and in the next place, for your candour in suppressing the imputation 
of want of address, which you had inserted, among many things much* 
to my advantage, in your “ Additional Observations.” I might have 
deserved the imputation, if you had ineant no other want of ajMreqft 
than that of not being able to discover the secret springs of those 
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intrigues which were practised against me by persons much more 
adroit in that respect than I am, or ever shall, or ever desire to 
be. But I understood .you to charge me with a want of address in 
grossly shocking the general opinion of my nation 3 and, had that 
been your meaning, you would not have done justice either to me or 
to my nation, which is much more enlightened than is generally 
thought by yours, and which is, perhaps, more easily prevailed on to 
adopt rational ideas than even the English. I come to this conclusion, 
as welUfrom having seen your countrymen so infatuated with the 
absurd project of subduing America that nothing could in the least 
open their eyes till the capture of Burgoyne, as from the system of 
monopoly and exclusion which is in fashion with all your political 
writers upon commerce, except Mr. Adarrt Smith and Dean Tucker, 
and which is the true source of the loss of your colonies, and from all 
your controversial writings upon the questions which for these twenty 
years past have been discussed among you, in not one of which that 
I remember to have 'read, till your observations were published, is 
the question considered in its true point of view. I never could con- 
ceive how a nation, which has so successfully cultivated every branch 
of the natural sciences, could remain so far inferior to itself in the 
most important of all sciences, that of public happiness ; a science, in 
which the liberty of the press/ that exists no where else, must have 

5 ;iven it such vast advantages over .every other country in Europe, 
s it national pride which has prevented you from availing yourselves 
of those advantages ? 1% it because you \tferc something less ill off 
than others, that you appli A all your speculations to persuade your- 
selves that you need not be better ? Is it the spirit of party, and an 
anxiety to secure popular favour, which has retarded your improve- 
ment, by disposing your political writers to treat as idle metaphysics* 
all speculations, which tend to establish fixed principles upon the 
rights and true interests of individuals and of nations ? How 
happens it that you are almost the first English writer who has enter- 
tained just ideas of liberty, and who has demonstrated the falsehood 
of that notion, which has been worn threadbare by almost every 
republican writer, that liberty consists in being subject to nothing but 
the laws, as if a man oppressed by an unjust law were free \ a propo* 
sition which would not be true, even upon the supposition that all the 
laws were made by an actual national convention 5 for in fact, every 
individual has personal rights, which the nation cannot deprive him 
of, but by an act of violence, and by an illegal use of the national 
strength. Though you have attended to this truth, and have been 
very explicit upon it, yet perhaps it deserves to be even still more 
enforced and illustrated, considering the little attention that has been 
paid to it by the warmest advocates of liberty/ 

'It is to me equal matter of iistonishment, that in England it 
^should not be a common-place truth to say, that one nation never can 


* 'Sec Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Sheriff of Bristol/ (Note in the 
Original) 
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have a right to govern another, and* that such a government can be 
founded only on violence, which is the foundation too of robbery 
and tyranny $ that a tyranny exercised by a people, is of all known 
tyrannies the most cruel and insupportable, and that which leaves the 
fewest resources to the wretches it oppresses 3 for a single tyrant is 
under the restraint of self* interest or the control of remorse or public 
opinion, but a multitude looks not to its interest, feels not remorse, 
and decks itself with glory when it most deserves disgrace.* 

He thus criticizes the American form of government*— 

<1 find an unmeaning imitation of* English customs. Instead of 
making all authorities in the state converge into one, that of the 
nation, they have established distinct bodies, a house of representatives, 
a council, and a governor 3 because England has its .House of Com- 
mons, its House of Lords, and its king. They endeavour to balance 
exactly these different powers 3 as if that equipoise, which may have 
been deemed necessary to prevent the enormous preponderance of 
royalty, could be of any use in republics, founded upon the equality 
of all the citizens ,* and as if every thing which tended to establish 
different bodies in the state, were not a source of divisions. In seek- 
ing to prevent chimerical, they give birth to real dangers. They 
would guard against the elergy, and therefore unite them all under 
the ban of one common proscription. By making them ineligible, 
they form them into a body, and a body estranged from the sta t$. 
Why is a citizen who has the same interest as other men in the 
common defence of his liberty and his property, to be excluded from 
contributing to it by his knowledge and his virtues, only because he 
is of a profession to which knowledge and virtues are essentially re- 
quisite } The clergy are never dangerous, but when they form a separate 
body in the state, when they conceive themselves to have rights and 
intercits as a body, and when it has been thought groper to have a 
religion established by law ; as if men could have any right or any 
interest, to rule the consciences of others 3 as if it were in the power 
of an individual to sacrifice for the advantage of civil society, those 
opinions on which he supposes his eternal salvation to depend 3 as if 
men were to be saved or damned in the gross. Where true toleration, 
that is to say, the absolute non-interference of government with the 
consciences of individuals, is established, an ecclesiastic admitted into 
the national assembly is a citizen 3 when excluded from it, he becomes 
again an ecclesiastic.’ 

In this age of legislative regeneration, the following passage 
may be useful. It may likewise with advantage be compared 
with some parts of the American pre&ident’s late message. 

* I do not find that they have been careful enough to reduce &s 
much as possible the number of objects which are to occupy tha 
government of each state 3 to separate matters of legislation from those 
of a general, and of a particular and local administration } nor to 
establish local standing assemblies, which, by discharging almost all 
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the subordinate functions of government might spare the general 
assembly all attention to those matters, and might prevent all oppor- 
tunity, and perhaps all desire in its members, of abusing an authority 
which cannot be applied to any efejects but those which are general, 
and which therefore arc not exposed to the little passions which 
actuate mankind/ 

The following nearly concerns the present interests of 
America, and shows at the same time how very far Turgot was 
in advance of his age. 

c The right of regulating ife commerce is presumed to reside in 
every distinct state. The executive power, or the governors in each, 
are even authorised to prohibit the exportation of certain commodities 
in certain events $ so far are they from perceiving that the law of a 
perfect liberty of commerce is a necessary consequence of the right of 
property ; so deeply are they still involved in the mist of European 
delusions. The whole edifice, as yet, rests upon the unsolid basis of 
the old and vulgar systqjn of politics 5 upon the prejudice, that nations 
and provinces may, as national or provincial bodies, have an interest 
different from what individuals have in being free and defending their 
property against robbers and conquerors ; an imaginary interest in 
trading more extensively than others, in not buying merchandize from 
foreigners, in compelling foreigners to consume the growth of their 
Country and the produce of their manufactures ; an imaginary interest 
in possessing a more extensive territory, in acquiring this or that island 
orvillage 5 an interest in striking terror into other nations ; an interest 
in surpassing them in military glory, or in the sciences, and the 
arts/ 

If as Turgot observes towards the end of this letter, * it were 
in the nature of modern politics to do at once what will infallibly 
become necessary at last,’ upon such principles as the following 
the Belgian question might hhve been soon settled. Viewed 
in the light m which Jurgot’s enlarged and beneficent phi- 
losophy places it, the world no longer appears overrun by so 
many hostile and ever warring hordes of savages or‘wiid beasts, 
but inhabited by one great family of happy human beings. 

r It is the happiness of America, that for a long time to come, she 
cannofcrhave to dread any foreign enemy, unless she Be divided within 
hgrself $ so that she may, and ought, to form a just estimate of those 
imaginary interests, those subjects of discord, which are alone formid- 
, able^o liberty. Where the sacred principle of considering freedom of 
commerce as a consequence *of the right of property is adopted, all 
imagipary interests of commerce vanish. All imaginary ititerestoin 
possessing moreor less territory vanishes, where the principle is adopted, 
•hat the territory belongs not to nations, but to the private owners of 
the land $ that the question whether this district, or that village, 
shotfid belong to this province, or to that state, ought to be decided, 
aot'bysthe Imaginary interest of the province or of the state, but by 
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the real interest whfch the inhabitants of the district or the village, 
have to meet together for the regulation of their affairs, in the place 
where they can most conveniently attend ; that this interest, being to 
be measured by the greater or less distance which a man can travel 
from the place of his abode to transact any important business 
without detriment to his ordinary concerns, becomes a natural mea- 
sure of the extent of jurisdictions and states, and establishes among 
them all an equipoise of extent and of force, which prevents all 
danger of inequality, and all pretensions to superiority.* 

What Turgot advances in the latter part of the preceding 
paragraph, must be taken with some limitations, which may be 
in some cases ascertained by comparing it with the President 
Jackson’s late proclamation, a noble and truly statesman- 
like production, expressed in the tone which might befit 
a patriarch laying before his people what he believed it his 
duty to do for their happiness. It does indeed seem clear 
that the inhabitants of any district may belong to what state 
they please, in as far as they can do so without infringing any 
existing compact, and compromising interests more important 
than those they advance ; in a word without sacrificing the 
greater happiness for the less. 

The following again recalls some passages of the President’s 
proclamation. — 

* It is impossible not to offer up prayers, that this people may attain 
the highest degree of prosperity of which they are susceptible. They 
are the hope of human nature ; they may become its great example. 
They ought by their conduct to prove to the world, that mankind 
may be free and at peace, and can do without every species of 
shackles which tyrants and impostors of every garb have sought to 
impose upon them under pretence of the public good. They ought 
to set the example of political liberty, of religious liberty, of liberty 
of commerce and of industry. The asylum which they open to the 
oppressed of all nations ought to console the earth. The ease with 
which men may avail themselves of this advantage, by escaping from 
the oppression of bad government, will force governments to become 
just and wise. The rest of mankind will gradually become sensible 
of the vanity of those delusions, with which politicians have $o long 
lulled themselves to sleep. But this can never happen, if America 
guard not against those delusions, or if it become, as your ministerial 
writers have so often foretold, the counterpart of Europe, a mass of 
divided powers, contending together for territory, or for the emolu- 
ments of commerce, and constantly cementing the slavery of the people 
with the people’s blood . 1 

Turgot thus concludes.— , 

< I write this with a firm reliance on your secresy. I must even 
entreat you not to answer me at all in detail by the post, for your 
vol. xvni.— Westminster Review . x 
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letter would inevitably be opened in our post-office, and I should be 
thought much too good n friend to liberty for a minister, and even for 
a minister in disgrace/ — Tom . ix. p. 392. 

An extract from the letters of Madame la Marquise du 
Deffand, will convey a vivid picture of the degree in which 
Turgot’s age was incapable of appreciating him. * Rnfin,’ says 
the flippant and shallow Frenchwoman, * exceptc les econo- 
mistes et les encyclop£distes, tout le monde convient que b’est 
un fou, et aussi extravagant et presomptueux qu’il est possible 
del’etre; on est trop heureux d'en f*tre dofait/ (Lettres, vol. 
iii. p. 155.) The Tory men and women of the stamp of Madame 
du Deffand, have been in the habit of speaking in similar terms 
of Bentham. 

The absurdity of Burke’s pretending to speak with contempt 
of the French promoters of reform and advocates of good govern- 
ment, has been well exposed in the * Vindicioe Gallicce/ The 
idea of his affecting to treat as rude and ignorant men, persons 
so immeasurably his superiois as Turgot and some of his sect, 
is ludicrous. In fact, Burke belonged to an order of mind far 
inferior to that of Turgot. 

Buike was somewhat above the politicians around him, 
solely because lie was something of a metaphysician- and a 
theoiist ; that is, because he possessed a somewhat more gene- 
ralizing mind than they. And yet it would seem that Burke, 
however conscious of his superiority, was not aware that this 
was the cause to which it was to be attributed ; at least to judge 
from the contempt with which he speaks of metaphysics applied 
to the science of government. And yet in spite of himself, he will 
get ever and anon into theorizing and metaphysics. 

There is abundant evidence in Burke’s writings that he was 
meant for better things than a decluimer and a rhapsodist, than 
a * sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal/ There are ever and 
anon glimpses of an acute and comprehensive mind ; flashes of 
a light that looks like a light from heaven ; and anon come the 
mist aud the thundercloud, and again all is noise and confu- 
sion and darkness. Moreover all is ill put together, lame and 
unfinished; "empty, .stale, flat, and unprofitable/ The truth 
is, he lived in a bad age, and under evil influences ; in an age 
of false taste in oratory, an age of inflated writers and shallow 
unsound thinkers. Be it remembered too, that in an age of 
political corruption, an ngc which produced Hamilton’s Parlia- 
mentary Logic, lie was poor and a public man. By nothing 
short of a miracle could he have escaped. No wonder that his 
reason reeled under the influence of the cup of the mingled 
abominations of the aristocratic harlot. The ravings contained 
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in his work on the French Revolution may be accounted for, 
without having recourse to the ultimatum of his being either 
knave or fool, by supposing that, as was the case with more 
than him, the terrors of that revolution frightened him out of 
his wits. 

Of England’s public men who have been tempted in the 
way Burke was, Marvell alone resisted to the end. His path 
through life led him into the very midst of the tabernacles of 
the wicked, yet turned he not aside at the siren voice of the 
charmer* He passed through the fieiy furnace, and came 
out like gold /;even times purified. Burke says, [French 
Revolution , p. 136'.] that all who administer in the government 
of men, should not look to the paltry pelf of the moment. 
Edmund Burke was a brave talker, but only compare his acting 
with Marvell’s. Did he never receive any national money but 
what he could show to have been rendered for honest work 
honestly done ? He is said to have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge having received money for any of his writings. It must 
have been from consciousness of the inference posterity would 
draw from the contents. 

The character of Neckar, compared with that of Turgot, 
seems to furnish the means of determining the question as to 
the relative merits of ' practical men’ and ‘ theorists.’ The cry 
has hitherto generally been of the practical men, as they term 
themselves, against the theorists, by which they mean the 
philosophers. 

In Turgot and Neckar is an example of two men, one a 
theorist the other a practical man, called to perform the office 
of statesmen in extremely critical times. Turgot was a man 
whose whole previous life had been devoted to the ennobling 
pursuits of literature and philosophy ; and, more especially, 
to the comprehension of those enlarged views which have for 
their immediate object the moral and political advancement 
of mankind ; to the study, to use his own expressive words, of 
* the science of public happiness.’ Neckar was a successful 
tradesman, a man who had realized a large fortune as a 
banker in Paris ; he was, in one word, a man of * detail.’ Unac- 
customed and unequal to the comprehension of grand principles, 
although liberal and, there is reason to believe, upright, he 
possessed not, to use the language of Sir James Mackintosh, 
( Vindicia Gallic a, p. 30. edit. 1791.) ‘ that erect and intrepid 
spirit, those enlarged and original views, which adapt themselves 
to new combinations of circumstances, and sway in the great* 
convulsions of human affairs. Accustomed to tne tranquil ac- 
curacy of commerce, or the elegant amusements of literature, 

x 2 
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* 

lie was called on to ride in the whirlwind, and direct the 
storm/ 

Dr. Adam Smith, who on such subjects will be now pretty 
generally acknowledged to be good authority — ' always held/ 
observes Sir James Mackintosh in a note to the above passage, 

« this opinion of Neckar, whom he hdd known intimately when 
a banker in Paris. He predicted the fall of liis fame when 
his talents should be brought to the test ; and always empha- 
tically said, ‘he is but a man of detail. 1 At a time, adds 
Sir James, when the commefcial abilities of Mr. Eden, the 
present Lord Auckland, were the theme of profuse eulogy, Dr. 
Smith characterized him in the same words. 

Living instances might be mentioned similar to the cases of 
Turgot and Neckar, in which the philosopher when taken from 
his generalizations and placed at the desk of the practical man, 
proved himself an able, accurate, perfect man of business; and 
the ' practical man 1 when taken from the details of his counting- 
house oi his money-shop and placed in the bureau of the 
statesman, became a wretched driveller, generally blundering, 
and when right, counteracting any good that might have been 
done, by the miserable ‘bit by bit* manner in which he did 
it. A more striking instance could not be named, than the 
manner in which those persons who long governed England to 
their own profit and the loss and disgrace of the rest of the 
country, opposed the grand measures of Napoleon. * He/ to use 
the expressive words of a writer (supposed to be Lord Brougham 
— omnia .si sic) in the 25th No. of the Edinburgh Review, 
art. 14, 1 singles out the vital part of his whole adversary 
and the point of it which is most exposed. In that vulnerable 
heart he plants his dagger ; and he knows full well, that the re- 
motest limb will quiver with the shock. He sends forth his 
host, in the plenitude of its array, to sweep over the interjacent 
regions, and to pour itself in one grand, deep, but confected, 
and therefore irresistible torrent, into the centre of the stilbgth 
of Europe. Here,— as near Berlin and Vienna as he can, he 
fights his battle ; and while you are menacing the western de- 
partments — or landing and re-embarking in Italy — or capitu- 
lating in Holland — or idling in Portugal and Egypt— or 
butchering your friends in the North — or burying your own 
men, and planting the slave-trade in the West Indies — he is 
playing that great game which must place in his hands the 
sweep of all those small stakes for which you are pretending to 
throw/ 

Enough has been said to show whether England has had 
few or many statesmen, worthy of the name. Instead of rulers 

•v* y 
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uniting to an accurate and extensive acquaintance with the 
characters and business of men, and the principles of an 
enlarged and beneficent philosophy, it has been for the most 
part governed by mere intriguers, creatures of the back-stairs 
and privy closet. The ^nearest approach perhaps to being 
governed by a philosopher, was when Locke was in the 
subordinate station of a lord of trade and plantations. And as 
it is assuredly a matter of some consequence to most English* 
men whether they are -governed by a Duke of Buckingham, 
a Duchess of Cleveland, or a Locke, it may be interesting to 
note some of the dauses .of the obstacles to their enjoying the 
latter species of government. 

A man who is born a king or noble, is bora under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly unfavourable to the acquisition of 
the rare and noble qualities that render a man fit to govern 
his fellow men. When kings and nobles require no intellectual 
exertion to enable them to retain what they possess, it would 
be demanding of them efforts more than human to expect 
that they should go through such a course of moral and 
intellectual discipline. It would be to expect that an African 
slave should toil for his tyrant, like a Roman soldier for victory 
and empire ; that courtiers should cease to flatter and to 
smile, and knaves to cozen and to lie. It would be to look 
in a pampered eastern despot, whose slaves tremble lest the 
sun or the wind visit him too roughly, for the beauty and the 
courage, the swiftness and the strength of Achilles. 

Unlike Pitt and Fox, Turgot was distinguished rather 
as a great thinker, than a great talker. But had eloquence 
been wanted in Turgot’s position as the ruler of his country, 
he would probably have been an orator of a far higher class than 
the debaters above named. For no conception can be formed 
of the mind of a great orator and statesman, which is not at 
the same time a highly philosophic mind. And what is it in 
this enlarged sense to be an orator and a statesman ? It is to 
expand and elevate the mind so as to embrace all the more en- 
larged, to reject the narrower sympathies ; to comprehend within 
the wide range of his enlightened understanding the interests 
and the passions — the rights and the wrongs— not merely of 
his country, but of all human kind, — 

Naturamquc sequi, patriseque impendere vitam $ 

Non sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo. 

And the truly great orator, along with the qualities of the 
philosopher, must possess something beyond these. For he 
jnust teach his soul to burn and his eye to flash, with no vulgar, 
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but still a human fire ; and though, in the philosophic capacity 
of his intellect, unmoved by and elevated above the storm and 
the lightnings of human passion, he must learn to strongly feel, be- 
cause without it he can never strongly express, by turns pity and 
indignation at the contemplation ot others sufferings and others 
wrongs. And the enlightened philanthropy of such a man is as 
different from the meretricious feeling of a hired advocate or 
narrow-souled partizan, as the understanding of the one is 
different from that of the other. If such and so many be the 
qualities demanded in a great orator, is it tp be wondered at 
that such a character is one of the rarest in the records of earth ? 
Through the long lapse of ages from Solon to Marcus Aurelius, 
from Marcus Aurelius to Turgot, it is melancholy to have to 
look among those to whose hands have been committed the 
destinies of empires, for the few who have sought, and the still 
fewer who have known how, to rule for the happiness of man- 
kind. Among the many problems that man has sought to 
solve, this, the greatest, the problem of public happiness, has 
been left to the last. Let us nope that the day-star of a more 
prosperous fortune is about to dawn upon our race ; and that 
Turgot and Bentham will not have lived, and Hampden and 
Sidney will not have died, in vain. 


Aut. TIL— Third Report on the Public Accounts of France . By John 
Bowring. Parliamentary Paper. No. 586. Ordered to be 
Printed 9th July, 1832. 


ILflULTITUDES in this busy community are disposed to re- 
gard the present period as the commencement of a new 
sera of political action ; and without any great degree of accu- 
rate knowledge, or clear conception of the nature of the changes 
which they anticipate, to expect its coming with scarcely less 
confidence than the followers of Joanna Southcote looked for- 


ward to the appearance of their promised Shiloh. 

At no period of the history of this country, has the instruction 
of the public mind been a more urgent duty to those who are 
possessed of political information. A large increase of political 
power has been extended by the leform bill to the people. Eager 
to enjoy its exercise, by controlling the legislature, few have 
inquired what are their own qualifications to instruct its mem- 
bers. Moderate men, not addicted to rash views or intemperate 
conduct, men of every condition of talent or education, m the 
new-born zeal of their recently bestowed power, fancy them- 
selves endowed with all the qualifications which would fit them 
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for the task of legislation. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
that they feel competent not merely to instruct, but to control 
the decisions of their representatives. 

Economy is the prevailing outcry. Men of irrepressible 
pertinacity, have by pouncing with dogged perseverance on 
particular items of the public expenditure, succeeded in cre- 
ating a general impressiou of the profuse and extravagant 
expenditure of past periods. It is due to them to acknowledge 
the utility of labours, which, in the absence of any authentic 
information, enabled them to force their way into the details of 
official management, when all the power of official influence, 
aided by the influence of the boroughmongor, was exerted to 
shield the public expenditure from investigation. As long as 
a ministry acting upon these principles, and depending upon 
the strength of a party whose interests were closely associated 
with the preservation of all existing abuses, continued in power, 
these qualities were perhaps best adapted for the nature of the 
service. Like the pleadings of the lawyer, the case required 
to be set forth in the largest and most exaggerated terms, and 
the fraud and wickedness of the opponent so glaringly ex- 
hibited, that there could be no escape but on an explanation 
which must offer the means of renewing the assault with more 
vigour and success on some other occasion, A new system 
has come into play. Instead of a fruitless resistance, a return 
of the required information is given without reserve, and more 
than one half of the opportunities of annoying the government, 
or obtaining distinction in the labours of economy, is now lost 
in the willow-like bending to demands which it would be im- 
prudent to oppose. 

The whole secrets of the machinery of the executive are laid 
open to the public gaze ; and our working economists ought to 
adopt a new line of tactics under the altered circumstances. 
Instead of general statements and bold assertions, both 
parliament and the public should require that the facts bo 
founded in correctness, and the reasoning in severity. 

As a prelude to these labours, it is the duty of the legislator 
to master the public accounts ; and though the task would be 
almost hopeless in their present state, yet without some ac- 
quaintance with them in detail, no man can pretend to fill 
the position of a practical statesman. 

It is a common error to suppose that the duty of a legislator 
in this country is confined to the decision of a few great political 
questions ; but there is much drudgery and detail, of which nothing 
is heard in the newspapers or on the hustings. Perhaps few 
men who go to parliament for the first time, nave any distinct 
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notion of what they undertake, but are dazzled by the parts of 
display, as the youth is tempted to enlist by the attractions of 
the scarlet coat. Of all the occupations in life there is none 
filled by peisons above the immediate pressure of want, which 
is more "laborious, responsible and trying than that of a member 
of parliament, yet there is none to which rash adventurers 
aspire in so great niynbers. 

It may be supposed however for the present purpose that 
none but good men are selected for this pailiament, and that 
they are sincerely desirous to fulfil the functions of their office. 
To such the first duty is to obtain an acquaintance with the 
state of the public accounts. This is the first step which a 
man of business would take on entering upon a new concern. 
Its obligations, its resources, the nature of its transactions, and 
the value of its commodities, are to be ascertained. There is 
but a slight difference between the two situations. In most 
respects the conduct is substantially the same; nor does the 
difference where it exists, effect much alteration in the end. 

The difference consists in the value. With the merchant, 
value is measured by pecuniary profit. In a nation, the value 
is measured by a more subtle consideration, yet is money in 
some degree the measure of value, so far as the means are to be 
considered ill reference to the ends desired. In the latter case, 
three considerations are to be regarded. First, the requisite 
functions of government. Secondly, what is necessary to the 
completeness of those functions ; and, thirdly, whether the 
expenditure, being necessary, is at the lowest scale practicable. 

How is this last question, upon which the wrangling chiefly 
arises, to be tried? Not by assertion, to be met by counter 
assertion; but by vouchers. The point may turn upon ‘ the 
quantity, or quality, or price. Let the contract be produced, 
and compared with the market price of the article at the same 
period. 

All this grave business-like investigation cannot be conducted 
in a debate ; the subject must be learnt by previous investiga* 
tion in private. If one half of the talent of the House had been 
directed in this useful practical way, neither ministers nor their 
opponents would so long have been reduced to rely, the one 
upon hazardous assertions, and the other upon evasive expla- 
nations; and at this day it would not have remained to be 
discussed, whether the public treasure should be managed 
according to one or another set of principles. 

In this investigation of the public accounts, the following great 
benefit will be derived. A comprehensive view of the general 
bearings of the public service, and an accurate knowledge of detail! 
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can be obtained ; and in neither case will the mind be led to 
attach too much importance to a loose general view on the one 
hand, or to particular parts on the other. The connexion and 
mutual subservience of the whole are traced in the mind of the 
statesman, as the relative positions of different countries are 
traced upon a map. The balance sheet discloses the chief 
branches ; other accounts exhibit the minute details. Nor is 
it superfluous to consider public questions In a money point of 
view, if it do not quench all other considerations. Every end 
is to be measured by the cost* of the means. A nation may 
purchase its object, — as its success in war, — by too great cost. 
If a war lead to debt and difficulty, the statesman will keenly 
examine the degree of necessity involved in the supposed 
exigency. There have been statesmen who seemed to disregard 
expenditure, as if it were no part of the inquiry. We are now 
suffering the consequences ; but need not, therefore, be guilty of 
resorting to the other extreme of attaching sole importance to 
expenditure, to the exclusion of all other considerations. 

The evil under which the country has suffered, has been that 
the power which the executive possessed, it employed for bad 
or useless purposes. The representatives had not the power to 
prevent the misappropriation. Now the system is reversed. It 
will not be unreasonable therefore to take a view of the general 
scheme of expenditure, and of the prospects of retrenchment in 
each brand). In the course of this rapid survey, will be indi- 
cated some of the principles which ought to determine the ques- 
tion of the capability of retrenchment, and the place, the mode, 
and the degree in which it should be made. 

An account of the total amount of fixed charges in the public 
expenditure for the United Kingdom in 1831 (as nearly as pos- 
sible), whuh are not at present susceptible of reduction ; and of 
charges which are, more or less, open to reduction . 

I. Fixed Charges . 

Public Debt. Interest of Permanent Debt £21,027 ,666 
Terminable and Life Annuities ... 3,316,489 

Exchequer Bills ... 655,330 

Management ... ... ... 273,296 

£28,302,781 

Civil List, including 75,000 1 Pensions 510,000 

Pensions and Annuities to the Royal Family ••• 212,375 

Ditto on Consolidated Fund and Gross Revenue ••• 318,275 

(i carry over) 
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Half-Pay, Pensions, and Retired Allowances of all 
Descriptions, viz* 

Forces. Army 2,921,605 

Navy 1 ,626,704? 

Ordnance ... ... 355,904 

4,907,213 

Diplomatic Service ... 44,614 

Revenue Departments ... ... 398,915 

Other Civil Departments * ... 58,611 

457,526 

Pensions to Emigrants and others, voted by Par- 
liament ... 15,920 

£34,798,704 


II. Chatges in which Reductions may be made . 

Effective Establishment of the Army £1,808,362 

Navy 1,243,846 

Ord nance 1 ,062,9 1 3 

10,115,121 

Diplomatic Service ... 254,211 

Courts of Justice 986,747 

Charges of Collection, and other Payments out of 

the Revenue. ... ... ... ... 3,230,248 

Public Works ... ... 825,210 

Improvements, &e. paid out of the Laud Revenue 254,434 

Bounties for promoting Fisheries, &e. 173,956 

Other Civil Services of all descriptions ... ... 1,936,673 

£17,776,060 

Total of fixed Charges £34,798,700 

Charges susceptible of Reduction 17,776,600 

Total Expenditure in 1831 ... ... £52,575,300 

In the last item of the second branch of the Table ' Othei 
Civil Services of all descriptions, 1,936,673/. ’—are included, 
247,722/. Expenses of Legislation ; 220,367/. Colonial Charges; 
129,463/. Civil Contingencies; 196,000/. Civil Government 
Charges ; 100,373/. E>q>enses of the Stationery Office ; 
366,874/. Misqellaneous Payments ; besides some other charges. 
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The analysis above given is compiled from the accounts of 
1831. It would be impossible to form such a table from the 
accounts of the last year, as they are not yet accessible. 
In Table II containing the items susceptible of reduction, 
2,000,000/. or thereabouts, should be deducted on account of the 
retrenchments effected in the course of the year 1832, of which 
nearly one million was in the Navy department. 

This table will give a rough notion of the capability of 
retrenchment. It appears that above thirty-four millions 
are placed beyond the reach of immediate reduction. From 
the other seventeen millions, a deduction of nearly two 
millions is to be made fts stated above. Probably, two millions 
more may be retrenched by consolidation in the various public 
offices ; and, though that sum forms but a small portion of our 
burthens, the minister may be able, by its means, to give up 
some injurious taxes. 

Retrenchment may do much. Improved methods of taxation 
may also be of service ; but our distressed condition does not 
depend entirely upon one, or the other, or both of these expe- 
dients, nor on many others which dilferent sects of politicians 
are disposed to name as the sources of all political evil. 

Public intelligence has been led to look into its affairs ; — let 
inquiry be made, and withal let us patiently await the issue of 
measures, which can only develope their effects after a lapse of 
time. This remark is especially applicable to retrenchment; for 
none hitherto has been presently operative, since the parties 
who have been thrown out of employment have received com- 
pensation, until indeed the ineffective in several departments 
exceeds the amount of the effective. 

On this point of compensations occasion will be found to 
speak hereafter. The practice, arising from what principle it may, 
leads to the most onerous public engagements ; and it may 
admit of question whether the persons thereby cast out of 
their old occupations, ought not to be employed in others 
for which the government may at any time require assistance. 
Thus value would be received for the charge, while no impe- 
diment would be offered to the prosecution of improvement. 

The Debt. This is the mill-stone of the public burthens ; 
and subtracted from the total amount of income, it leaves a 
narrower field for retrenchment than economists have led the 
public to suppose. 

Portions or this debt consist of terminable annuities, which 
will expire in a given period. But beyond this method of dimi- 
nishing the burthen, no feasible method presents itself in the 
present state of the public finances. 
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The old fictitious sinking-fund is abandoned; and the 
quantum of reduction of the debt in each year by the commis- 
sioners of the national debt, is determined by the actual surplus 
of the last year’s income above expenditure. This surplus is 
not likely to be large far some years to come. 

4 Equitable adjustment’ will find few advocates among the 
intelligent classes of the community, till every method has 
been tried of ameliorating the condition of the country by the 
extension and improvement of trade. It is a fact admitting of no 
dispute, that if an accurate accbunt were taken of the transac- 
tions between the public and its cieditor the fundholder, the 
balance due would be found to be in favour of the creditor. 

Civil List . — This branch of expenditure is fixed for the life 
of the reigning king ; in which penod it may be hoped the nation 
will have learnt many useful lessons of state policy and practi- 
cal economy. No more will therefore be said on this branch of 
expense, though there are some parts of it capable of being 
reduced without injury to the sovereign or his dignity, and 
which now only augment the amount of the civil list, and 
assist to bring into question the whole subject of the cost 
of monarchy. 

Pensions . — To abolish life-claims on which parties have relied, 
is harsh, and the importance to the public comparatively small. 
The same motives therefore which sanction the payment of 
compensation where offices are abolished, plead also for the 
continuance of the pensions to the actual holders. Present 
pensions to a few 4 nasty tax-eating women,’ as the member for 
Oldham calls them, are a drop in the bucket if only a stop 
can be put to more hereafter ; and what are the ' nasty tax-eat- 
ing women ’ to do, if they are turned into the streets ? Let all 
future Rosa Matildas be faiily laid upon the table of the House 
of Commons, and there will be little risk of their accumulating 
to a dangerous amount. 

On the general policy of permitting the executive to exercise 
the power of granting pensions at all, the brief answer is, that it 
should be done with consent of parliament. Parliament may not 
be a perfect check ; but it is the best we are likely to have. And 
for parliament to give away money to be bestowed in pensions 
without its consent, is giving money to be used to cut its own 
throat and the public’s. 

The secret service money has been reduced in amount ; the 
old regime say, to an inconvenient extent. But it is wiser to 
depend on the overt efforts of the laws, on their prompt and 
faithful administration, and on the removal of all incentives 
to the violation of law, than on the assistance of spies ; anc} 
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there are few other services which require extraordinary aid. 
For such services, few will deny the policy of conceding to the 
ministry a certain latitude, provided the amounts expended are 
laid before parliament at its next meeting. 

The Army.— Care must be taken not to .confound the two ques* 
tions of a standing army, and the cost of such a one as may be 
deemed requisite. At present the army is divided into pretty nearly 
three equal portions. The colonies employ one third, Ireland 
another, and Great Britain the remainder; a portion of that in 
Great Britain being a sort of body of reserve for both the colonies 
and Ireland. The question then becomes threefold* Bo each 
of these portions *of the empire require the quantity of armed 
force now maintained there, and is it necessary that they 
should continue to require it ? All this holds manifestly of the 
question, of what Jightable materials there are in those re- 
spective quarters, and why there should be such. 

Of the expenditure of the army everybody will be disposed 
to consider that some diminution might be effected. Here again 
the dead weight must be separated from the current cost. In the 
expense of different regiments, some of which exhibit a higher 
charge than others, the sources of the differences are to be 
ascertained. The terms on which food, forage, and clothing 
are furnished, and the cost in detail of each officer and soldier, 
may be obtained without difficulty, and from one example a 
clear apprehension of the aggregate expenditure be formed. 

On one hand it is maintained that the officers are in greater 
numbers proportionately than the soldiers ; that the system of 
half-pay has led to a continual fixed burthen upon the country ; 
that we have useless generals, and sinecure colonels. On the 
other hand, it is contended that the distinctions and rewards 
thus bestowed are due to gallant services, and that no other 
means of rewarding them can be found. These are questions 
of fact which admit of investigation ; and the contending parties 
should meet on that ground. Reiterated assertion serves only to 
confirm prejudice, and to mingle just and unjust distinctions. 

The same system of consolidation which has enabled Sir 
James Graham to effect so large a saving in the administration 
of naval affairs, might be applied in a similar manner in the 
army. The ordnance and commissariat might be placed under 
the same control and superintendence with the rest of the 
military departments, and with the similar result of greater 
efficiency. 

The Navy . — Appears to be in the hands of vigorous and 
honest reformers. The past gives good promise of future 
benefit. When those who have the control of the army, (for it 
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seems that Whig principles are not to be found in any person 
competent to take the command), feel the pressure of the 
general impulse towards reformation, the army will be as 
extensively reformed as the navy. It is desirable that the 
concurrence of the officers of the army in the investigation of 
the subject should not be reluctantly conceded ; for the reforms 
would in that case be carried to an extent more injurious to 
themselves, and perhaps prejudicial to the service. 

The dead weight of these services forms the gravest part of 
their charge. A distinction has been taken between the officers 
of the army and of the navy in respect to the necessity of pro-; 
viding for them by the system of half-pay/ It is contended 
that in the case of the navy, sailors may find other occupations 
congenial to their former professional habits, but that the facts 
are the reverse with the soldier; as in whatever degree merchants 
or others may want the services of sailors, nobody requires the 
services of soldiers except the nation. To a certain extent 
the objection may be true. But the true solution is in the 
existence of a compact. No community wanting an army or 
navy, has chosen to trust itself to such as could be raised or 
kept together without engaging to give pensions to the wounded 
and worn-out, and half-pay to the officers when not provided 
with employment. The Americans could not do without; the 
East India Company could not do without; they were all 
conscious, that engagements of this kind go far to make the 
difference between a regular force and an armed mob. Those 
who prefer armed mobs, should put the question upon that 
issue ; and if there is anybody who thinks an army or navy 
can be officered without half-pay, let them keep compact with 
the old, and try the experiment with new. At the same time 
there is no excuse for naud ; and the gross every-day fraud of 
introducing new officers while hundreds of old ones are receiv- 
ing half-pay and anxious lo be employed, — is just such an 
operation on the public, as would be practised on a banker in 
Lombard Street, if on business diminishing he had put twenty 
clerks on half-pay, and when it increased again, he was forced 
lo take on twenty new ones at full pay, and keep the others on 
half-pay besides. How to cut down an army of 300,000 men 
to one of 100,000, with the least subsequent expense of half- 
pay, is a problem that ought to be solved by some military man 
who has more knowledge than his horse; and the solution 
would be found in the obsolete practice of second - ing (or as the 
proper pronunciation in a mess-room is, segoowd-ing). But it is 
scarcely likely to be put in practice under a monarchy. 

These remarks extend only to the personal of the army or 
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navy. There are many paits of the machinery which call for 
revision, especially in those departments which are employed 
in providing the material. Here there can be no question as 
to the policy of interposing economy of the strictest kind. 

The Diplomatic Service .—! This is the favourite service of the 
aristocracy. The allowances appear to exceed all reasonable 
calculation. Yet some of the claims which have been urged 
for them are founded in truth. It has been said that the cost 
of living, as well as the necessity of entertaining English- 
men abroad, and of displaying seme sort of style in the eyes of 
foreigners, requires the large allowance. America has been 
appealed to for a contradiction to this supposed necessity. But 
it must be obvious that in this as in oilier cases, the salaries 
and allowances are fixed, not on the scale of competition, but of 
the general rate of living in the country. 

Courts of Justice . — From the amount it might be supposed 
that the item 986,747/. included the whole of the expenses of 
courts of justice ; but this is very far from being correct. Many 
courts, for instance the ecclesiastical, and a multitude of inferior 
jurisdictions, are not included. Besides, a very large, perhaps 
the greater part, of the revenue of the greater number of our 
courts of justice, is derived from fees. By the proposed chancery 
reform bill brought into the House of Lords by the Chancellor 
at the end of last Session, it is provided that annual accounts 
of the revenue and expenditure should be laid before parliament. 
It would be desirable that the same measure should be extended 
to all courts of justice whatever. It has been calculated that 
the administration of justice in this country does not costless 
than two millions a year, a sum sufficiently great to provide 
courts both local and general ; and true economy would direct' 
its energy to diminishing this huge amount. 

Our judicial system owes many of its imperfections, and the 
tardy progress of reform, to the want of a system of super- 
intendence exclusively devoted to it. The Home Office is 
charged with this department of public service ; and the result 
corresponds with the injudicious mingling of too many and 
diverse duties. The plans for law reform are delayed from 
year to year until delay is no longer practicable ; and those 
plans only are adapted, which are forced upon attention by 
some pressing and peremptory emergency. The secretaiy of 
state for the home department may properly enough hold the 
control of the police, as well as those duties which concern 
municipal government generally ; and surely the labours of such 
an office would task abundantly the talent and application of 
any individual. Even w hen the promised reform of corporations 
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has been attained, the necessity of an active superintending 
control will be requisite to keep the law in active force. 

But how is it possible that tnis officer should find either time 
or strength to watch over the workings of the judicial system, 
the most complex and extensive of all the functions of govern* 
ittent ? The machinery of the institutions for the administration 
of justice comprises the least portion of that function. The 
watching over the administration of the laws, demanding as it 
does the highest qualities of the mind, — the power to scan the 
present, and as tar as may be gathered from the past, the 
future exigencies of the subject matter of the law, and to 
devise the most apt and efficacious provisions that it may not 
exceed the occasion, or give warrant to inconsiderate attempts to 
trench on the general liberty of the subject,— has a claim to 
undivided attention and the benefit of an independent source. 

When it is considered that besides the overcharged duties 
of their respective departments, our high public functionaries 
are as cabinet ministers charged with the duty of superintending, 
controlling, and sanctioning the operations of each other, it is 
not surprising that the government is capable of doing so little, 
and that the little is often so ill done. 

It is not enough to inquire whether salaries are too large or 
too small ; but what is the nature of the several duties of the 
office, whether they are incompatible, and the public service 
would be benefited by a more extensive division of labour. 

What prudent man would desire, that men upon whom is fixed 
the responsibility of determining whether laws shall be made 
or measures recommended, by which extensive classes or even 
the whole nation may be affected in life, liberty, or property, 
shall be in a perpetual state of feverishness,— that the Chancellor 
or other minister, after having spent the period of the day 
allotted to labour, in the diligent discharge of the duties 
of a laborious office, should be required in a state of ex- 
haustion to hasten to the cabinet or the legislature, to devise, 
debate, and determine upon laws, which would demand months 
of patient thought and anxious investigation to understand 
them in all their hearings immediate and remote. 

Much of the rashness of views advanced, and the defects of 
measures brought forward, may be attributed to this cause. 
But it might be removed. Let the 100,000/, which goes to main- 
tain officers of the household as useless appendages to the 
dignity of the monarch, or any other funds be withdrawn from 
quarters where economy could find a field of operation, and an 
ample fund would be raised for the maintenance of useful and 
necessary functionaries. 
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In the lower departments of the service, the evil is not the 
same. There is too much division of labour in the lower 
departments of the public service, and not enough in the higher. 
Those whose labour is but in a slight degree above that of the 
hands, have time enough and to spare ; but where the mind is the 
instrument of labour, which requires quiet, leisure, and freedom 
from pressure unfavourable to exertion, more labour is attached 
to the office than any man of the utmost grasp of mind, or of 
the most confirmed habits of application, can perform. 

Here the reformers may trace the source of many of the 
obstacles to the progressive and prompt application of remedies 
to abuses as they arise ox are discovered. The instruments of 
reform aie overlaid with work, — they see, confess, the existence 
of the abuse, — lament it, and promise the remedy ; but as new 
evils rise up to their view in rapid and almost endless succession, 
and all who suffer urge their own case as if it were the solitary 
grievance, nothing is done, and evils whose magnitude is 
beyond all computation in money are suffered to continue. 

Costs of Collection . — It has been usual to compute the costs of 
the collection by applying the salaries of the collectors as a 
per-centage on the net amount of revenue. But the amount of 
money so expended does not include the entire cost. The manu- 
facturer or tradesman who is exposed to the extortions of the 
subordinate officer, is compelled to charge himself with loss 
arising from that cause. Some wine-merchants compute the 
loss of wine and spirts consumed by the officers and their 
friends on their visits to the cellars, at several hundred pounds 
a year ; and where the article does not give opportunity for this 
species of robbery, the necessity of entertaining in some other 
manner these functionaries, is productive of considerable 
expense. Of course the public which is the consumer, reim- 
burses the dealer for these expenses, and they aie tantamount 
to a tax. 

But these extortions do not furnish foith the full measure of 
injury. The laws of customs and excise are so ambiguous, so 
multifarious, and like most other acts of the legislature, so 
wanting in practical fitness, that the poor dealer often violates 
them from oversight, from misunderstanding, or from necessity, 
lie is involved in penalties, and law proceedings, and their cost. 
This is the position which extorts compliance with the exactions 
that have been mentioned. The conduct of the Commissioners 
depends upon the report of the officer, and without being supposed 
to cast unjust imputations upon a class which like all others ' 
will be found to contain its admixture of good and bad, it may 
be inferred that the latter will not forbear to requite any disap- 
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pointments by the least favourable construction. But it is ail 
evil of no small magnitude to be subject to the caprice of a 
class of men, ignorant and often rapacious, and who are so 
much dependent upon piomotion as to be often induced to 
display an activity which bordeis upon eagerness, to make the 
most of inadvertency in the master, or ignorance in the servant, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with their superiors. 

That the evil exists to a very great extent, it might be 
said universally, would he shown by the evidence of all men 
of business under the surveillance of the customs and excise, 
if they were not deterred by the risk encountered from volun- 
teering their testimony. The casualty-of inadvertent error may 
expose them to misconstruction ; and that this misconstruction 
is the probable and frequent, rather than the rare event, will be 
easily imagined, when it is considered that it depends upon the 
ignorance or malice of a man often ill-educated, and whose 
pursuit is not calculated to call into exercise a very large class 
of viitues. Can it be wondered that in such a state of things 
traders should live in a ceaseless state of apprehension ? 

Yet another evil is found. The piocesses prescribed by 
the law in particular tiades or manufactuies, though at the 
peiiod of the enactment of the law the prevailing processes, 
are often superseded by inventions or improved arrangements. 
But the law forbids a departure from its provisions, and im- 
piovement is proscribed, liven experiment is prevented by the 
jealousy of the exciseman, and thus are in effect piobibiled those 
economical arrangements which every prudent tradesman seeks 
to establish, m order to counteibnlance the reduction of profits 
produced by competition. The vices of monopoly are gratuit- 
ously intioduced, and the whole community experiences the 
loss of that skill and enterprise, which would affoid on the 
one side a larger supply at a cheaper rate of the various com- 
modities in request, and on the other occasion a demand for the 
labour of that portion of the population whose only property 
and souice of subsistence is their toil. 

It may be proper also to allude to the character of that 
tribunal to which all appeals from the Excise and Custom 
Jaws are directed. The friends of liberty will be surprised to 
learn it is as despotic as the will of any arbitrary monarch, and 
by whatever mles its decisions aie governed, the mode of 
inquiry is such as the most absolute monarch would pursue. 

In the common course the petition is addressed to the Com- 
missioners. They refer the matter to the Supervisor or Collector 
of the district for his report, and determine the case accordingly. 
But the petitioner often seeks the mercy of the superior jurisdic- 
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tion, the Treasury; and* then that jurisdiction refers itself to the 
Commissioners for the report of facts, and governs itself by such 
report. 

Cases have happened in which the Lords of the Treasury 
have, on a reiterated appeal, when the conduct of the Com- 
missioners has been impugned, again referred to the same 
functionaries, and without further inquiry decided upon their 
evidence. 

This strange conduct results from the ignorance of the Lords 
of the Treasury; the junior lords rather, on whom this branch 
of duty devolves. Young men, having no previous practical 
acquaintance with the .matters submitted to them, nor the apti- 
tude which would qualify them to acquire in a little space of 
time the competent skill, it is not surprising that they submit 
to the more experienced heads of the subordinate boards. 

This fruitful field of intrigue and private influence has been 
one principal instrument of bribing parliamentary men, by com- 
pliance with their intercessions ; and he who knows aught of mem- 
bers and constituency, cannot be blind to the fact that torics, 
whigs, and radicals, when the penny is at stake, will not sciu- 
pie to employ in their behalf, the solicitations of their members. 
This is, in truth, the real secret service fund. Penalties are 
remitted ; compromises allowed ; proceedings stopped ; — every- 
thing, except money returned. 

The Court of Exchequer formerly was the tribunal for the 
determination of cases of this kind ; and it would relieve the 
Ministry from much embarrassment, if an open court were 
established to exercise the functions performed by the Treasury 
in secret, in ignorance, in partiality, and with all the other bad 
concomitants that attend the proceeding of a jurisdiction of that 
nature. Even the suspension of duties ought to be the act of 
open deliberation and decision. Few official acts, relating to 
trade and taxes, pass the legislature, which do not contaiu 
powers of which the people are not aware, and whose aggregate 
magnitude renders it very questionable whether such powers 
should be retained by the executive without the wholesome 
corrective of publicity. 

This is one of the cases where a wise economy would exert 
itself to remodel*the present, or substitute a more efficient and 
controllable jurisdiction,— a species of court of revision, whose 
duty it should be to administer the law of revenue in equity, 
with a due regard to the nature of the case, determining 
whether its peculiar character entitles it to be wrested from 
the operation of the law, or whether the law itself, being 
found to be opposed in practice to the manifest intention of the 
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legislature, do not demand that it should be suspended till the 
opinion of the legislature can be obtained ; and lastly, whether 
new circumstances, entirely diverse from those contemplated by 
the legislature, having arisen, wisdom does not require that the 
executive should interpose. That such a power ought to exist, 
has been proved in practice; but it ought not to be permitted to 
exist in secret. 

Public Woihs . — The practice of government in regard to 
public works in past times, does not afford any means of con- 
troverting the generally received opinion, that no government 
can execute them with economy. They have b/een jobs of the 
very worst description. But if there bp any value in the re- 
formed parliament, the new power acquired by the people 
should be directed to check, rather than to take-away, powers 
which properly belong to the functions of government. All 
enterprises which are likely to be adopted by individual capi- 
talists, without the intervention of government, it is folly to 
undertake ; but there are works which are not likely to he 
undertaken by individuals, as they afford but slight or remote, 
if any chance, of profit. The source of the misadventures of 
government enterprise arise from two causes ; the incompetence 
of the heads of departments to control the undertaking, inasmuch 
as they know little or nothing of business not official, and are 
therefore disposed to enter upon them with the recklessness 
of amateurs; and secondly, the surveyors are paid in the 
maimer most calculated to give them an interest in the in- 
crease of cost, viz. a per-centage on the charges. If the sur- 
veyor was paid a round sum, or only the per-centage on his 
estimate, and so much per cent, were deducted from that pay- 
ment if the actual cost should exceed the estimate, the estimate 
would probably be furnished in a complete state in the first 
instance, and nothing be heard of any after excess. 

By what means can the public accomplish its general pur- 
poses, but by the instrumentality of some official agent? 
Whether the undertaking be local or general, the same neces- 
sity arises. Perhaps in no instance where the public acts, can 
its object be effected at so little cost as the undertakings of in- 
dividuals; for where the latter would employ themselves in the 
superintendence of the works, the public must employ others. 
Publicity must in this case be brought into the service. If the 
accepted contract were published, other competitors would be 
able to discover whether their own more favourable terms had 
been rejected for some sinister purpose. At the same time a 
comparison would be made between the cost and market price 
of material, during the same period. Rival architects and rival 
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builders would quickly detect any incorrectness of plan, or of 
conduct ; and the public would have the advantage of the dis- 
closure, if not, more probably, of the prevention of the entire 
mischief. With these precautions, let the surveyor be paid in 
the manner already suggested. Until every arrangement cal- 
culated to ensure a successful issue to the public undertakings be 
made, by obtaining a correct estimate, by entering into the most 
advantageous contract, by paying the surveyor on proper 
terms, and by disclosing to the public the minutest particulars 
of the proceedings, it is rash to impugn the undertaking of 
public works by the government, where they fall properly 
within the province of its functions. Besides, in that case, if 
the work be left undone, the public is injured, and no remedy 
is left. The most reasonable course of proceeding, therefore, is 
to use every practicable method of counteracting the evils, 
which can be derived by experience of the past ; and this is the 
especial business of parliament. 

Legislature . — The pecuniary charge attached to this head 
ought to be sufficient, it would be imagined, to give the country 
the benefit of the most matured acts of legislation. Hitherto 
however, little success has attended this large expenditure. 
But this may perhaps be attributed to the defective arrange- 
ments of the House of Commons. No permanent measures arc 
taken to insure the impiovement of the acts of that body by 
previous investigation, or by vigilant examination of their machi- 
nery and the terms in which they are couched. Probably 
no part of the government requires remodelling so much 
as this. The judicial institutions, the public offices, traders, 
and the people at large, suffer much irremediable incon- 
venience, and often severe injustice, from the defective character 
of the laws. The multiform character gf the objects which 
claim the attention of the senator, will not permit him to bestow 
the attention upon the minute portions of each of the acts 
of the legislature, which would seem to be implied by these 
observations; but a well arranged system might obviate the 
effect of the desultory mode of action of a popular assembly. 
Committees appointed for the permanent superintendence of 
particular branches of the duties of the legislature, arc perhaps 
an available expedient. They would lead to that universality 
of information which now confers a species of ascendancy upon 
a few members, who are reputed to be in the possession of 
peculiar information, however scanty such information may bet 
Several of the economists have gained the privilege of free 
speaking, on matters but indifferently understood by them. 
{Aore than ordinary strength, and greater application than many 
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are apt to bestow upon details, may empower a member to make 
a considerable figure upon a small stock of materials. But it 
should be the policy of the legislature, to place before its least 
informed members, a clear exposition of that information, upon 
which their decision should be framed. The publications of 
the House of Commons and other appliances, are very slight 
aids; and their cost is in no degree commensurate with the 
meagreness of their information. 

Other civil services of all descriptions. —This item includes the 
expenditure of the general government. With the new model- 
ling of the offices of receipt and payment and the offices of 
check, will come necessarily a change in some portions of the 
other offices, especially in that branch of them which concerns 
the payment and receipt of monies. But this is the ground- 
work. Without a good system of accounts, neither state nor 
merchant can keep their affairs clear of embarrassment, and 
with such a system no abuse will escape detection. 

After this first of all reforms is accomplished, the subordinate 
departments may be subjected to scrutiny. The accounts will 
tell when and where to retrench, or at least afford a clue. But 
the claims of subordinate persons are to be regarded. Men 
who have entered offices where the promise of promotion was 
held out, should not be disappointed ; especially as such inflic- 
tion falls heaviest on the most deserving, who having been 
admitted for their working qualifications and not by the help of 
patronage, arc likely to suflor the common fate of those who 
have not patronage. All or most of these individuals might be 
absorbed, on the same principle as the half-pay; but then it 
must be at the expense of those who hold in fee the light of 
dealing out the public money to new applicants. Nor can a 
supeiior officer, unaccustomed to the duties of a particular 
department, decide from any return of the duties of the officers 
of that department, the extent, importance, or responsibility of 
those duties. A word on paper may express the labour of a 
day ; many words will not explain the business of an hour. 
Talent may be required,- and so may integrity and well tried 
respectability, and these may be in request where the office 
will not supply occupation for the entire year, or for months, or 
for the whole of each day. But the service of such a man is 
wanted -yhis whole time— he is retained, and must be ready to 
lake his post at the calling of every occasion, or wait there in 
attendance upon the chances or the uncertainties of it. The 
government must pay W'hat such a man ought to have, his 
talent, integrity, responsibility, and his rank in life being con- 
sidered. Tne nature of the service is not his fault, nor can he 
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remedy it. it is the time as well as the labour, and the qualities 
of the individual as well as the nature of the service, which 
must be paid for. 

Moreover it must be recollected, that the higher salaries of 
the superior functionaries of a department, are usually the 
object of attraction to the young man, who enters with a salary 
scarcely sufficient to support existence in any degree of respect- 
ability. After ten, twenty, or thirty years, to find the reward 
of Ins labours cut down to the smallest scale, affords sad 
encouragement to the man of talent to enter the service of 
government. Thfe public of this country is far from desiring 
that any oppressive scheme of parsimony should obtain in its 
scale of public rewards ; it would be the most impolitic scheme 
of economy; and there is no insuperable difficulty about the 
subject, if only the saddle can be set upon the right horse. 

Let the appointments of all government functionaries high 
and low be gazetted ; and in the case of promotions the services 
of the promoted, A check on the capricious and corrupt, 
conduct of the superior is wanted here as elsewhere. Pub- 
licity is the best guarantee of official responsibility, and should 
he employed wherever the public service would not be endan- 
gered by the divulgemcnt of the motives to public measures. 

If such announcements were further to be signed by the 
officer in whom the appointment is vested, responsibility would 
be fixed on him. It is above all things necessary that economy 
should be founded in justice, and few will question the policy 
that it should be exercised with consideration for the feelings 
of individuals. If there was no other reason for it, there is this, 
that it may in this manner be carried further, by the exact 
amount of the opposition that is neutralized or weakened. It is 
above all things necessary that the economists should vindicate 
their designation, by an unflinching adherence to all that it 
implies ; that, with the earnest of all practicable saving, they 
should aim to establish a practical fitness in the mechanical 
arrangements of government; and then, despite the sneer of 
the Tory and the half seivice of the Whig, their meuts will 
be recognized by the nation in the distinguished usefulness of 
their labours. 


Anr. IV. — . Three Years in North America. By James Stuart, 
Esq. — Edinburgh, Catlell. 2 Vol. post 8vo. 

TMTR. STUART possesses numerous claims on the attention of 
the reader, as an observer of the United States. First, his 
visit is not a hasty one j three years, though not a sufficient 
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period for enabling a man to make a complete report on any 
country, is as much as can be expected from a traveller. A 
longer time makes a man a resident $ when, though his judg- 
ment may be improved, the differences of manners and habits 
fade on his mind 5 and what he gains in correctness, he more 
than loses in vigour of description. I11 fact, after a man 
has long been familiar with almost any peculiarities of 
manners, customs, or costume, lie altogether forgets 4110 
sources of his first surprize, and wonders vrhat it was that so 
vividly attracted his attention. Again, Mr. Stuart is not a 
young man ; he repairs to the new country, after considerable 
experience in the ways of the world in the old one. After a 
pretty general familiarity with good society, after extensive 
dealings in the capacity of a northern landed proprietor, joined 
to the duties of the legal profession as practised in Scotland, 
he may be supposed to know something of life, and be able to 
compare what he has left behind, with what strikes him on a visit 
to a country which more than any other requires the organs of 
perception to be assisted by knowledge. Mr. Stuart moreover 
approaches a republic, without prejudice. He might not be 
pleased to have it said, that he prefers that form of govern- 
ment \ but as an old liberal, he has been so long accustomed 
to consider the people as the source of supreme power, that 
he sees no harm in any form that an enlightened people has 
deliberately chosen ; more especially one which, in parliamentary 
phraseology, has worked so well hitherto as the government of 
the United States. Some travellers have passed through 
North America, seeing in every tiling the lamentable effects 
of doing without either king or privileged aristocracy, and in 
the social equality of citizens have detected nothing but the 
signs of mob-law, the rudeness of democracy, and the inconve- 
nience of a too powerful public opinion. Mr. Stuart knew 
better how to interpret the language of a free people 5 there 
was in fact no predisposition or prejudice, which incapacitated 
him not only from judging justly but from seeing correctly, as 
had been most lamentably the case in other instances. 

The view which his travels enable him to take of the United 
States is pretty general, though neither universal nor yet 
minute. Mr. Stuart landed in New York ; the season was too 
far advanced to make the examination of that city pleasant^ he 
consequently followed the tide of summer visitors up the 
Hudson, visited the Falls of Niagara, a part of Canada, and com- 
menced subsequently a more leisurely survey of the neighbour- 
hood of New York. He thence visited New England and the 
Eastern States, and spent some time at Boston, After making 
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New York again for some time his head quarters, he left it 
for a lengthened tour to the south, making the seat of govern- 
ment his first grand stage. From Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, he descended upon the slave states ; traversed the 
Carolinas ; sojourned at New Orleans ; and ultimately ascended 
the Mississippi, father of waters, as high as Louisville; an 
excursion to be equalled in no other part of the world. After 
a brief pause in Kentucky, the traveller commenced his more 
deliberate survey of the new districts. After visiting St. Louis 
and the different settlements in the new countries of the West, 
among others thV much hcard-of establishment at Harmony, he 
passed through Pittsburg and crossed the Alleghany Mountains, 
whence he proceeded to New York, and resumed his residence 
and visits on the Hudson and the vicinity. When the vast 
extent of the United States, and the variety of objects, natural 
and social, that claim the observer’s attention are considered, 
it will be seen that the three years of Mr. Stuart’s stay in 
America were amply filled with interesting occupation. 

It was on the l6th of July 1828, that Mr. Stuart accompanied 
by his wife, set sail from Liverpool, in the packet ship William 
Thomson ; the very vessel that Mathews has made familiar upon 
the stage. Some account is given of the voyage, not because 
it is a subject of peculiar interest, but because, as is truly ob- 
served, it is very difficult to find any practical information 
respecting it. Itwasonly, for instance, on his arrival at Liverpool, 
that Mr. Stuart learned the days on which the packet sails, which 
it may be as well to record, are the 1st, 8th, l6th, and 24th days 
of each month. The voyage home averages twenty-five days ; 
that out, occupies generally forty days ; the passage, including 
provision of every and the best description, is respectively thirty 
and thirty-five guineas. 

On the 23rd August, the packet in which the author sailed, 
passed Sandy Hook; and the same evening the voyagers found 
themselves in the harbour of New York. The first view of 
New York and its bay, made a lively impression upon Mr. 
Stuart. He considers the approach to this city from the sea, 
as one of the most magnificent scenes in the world. ‘ .Neither 
the bay of Dublin, nor the Isle of Wight, nor the Firths of 
Forth or Clyde, present the works of nature on a grander scale, 
or in more varied and interesting aspects.’ Half adozenrivers, 
which in other countries would be called arms of the sea, — the 
Hudson, the Rariton, Long Island Sound, the Passaic, the Hack- 
ensack, pour their waters into this bay ; the shores of which, 
and of the islands, are covered with ornamental villas and 
orchards. 
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During Mr. Stuart's first short stay in New York, his 
observations arc necessarily confined to the exterior of this 
extensive city, and such statistical information as was most 
readily accessible. The increased temperature produced an 
immediate etfcct on leaving the vessel ; and so overpowering 
did the party find it, that though they had at first proposed to 
spend some time in surveying the remarkable objects of New 
York, they were obliged to give up the plan on the fourth day, 
and arrange a journey to the north. New York has increased 
more rapidly than any city in the States. In 1783, and for a 
dozen years previously, its population had been stationary at 
22,000; it is now 200,000, and has 100 places of worship. 
London has its 500 for a population of a million and a half; 
the proportion of numbers at least, being in favour of the 
American city. The rapid increase in the number of inhabitants, 
is to be attributed to its admirable position for the carrying on 
both of inland trade and foreign commerce, its connexion with 
roads, canals and steam-boat navigation, its fine harbour and 
its central situation in the line of coast. The town has a neat 
and gay appearance ; its pavements are wide; its promenades 
well frequented, and its shops well supplied; the houses ex- 
ternally of Dutch propriety, vv ith their red brick paint and white 
lines; and its streets, though flat, affording some fine views of 
the bay. The hotel visited by Air. Stuart, seems to have 
abounded in every accommodation, except those which, till very 
lately, were in every European city save London. The luxuries 
of the English dressing-room are alike wanting ; and, indeed all 
that relates to the portion of life spent in sleep and purification, is 
in a very backward state This is Mr. Stuart’s first complaint, his 
perpetual one, and nearly his only one. The City Hotel, at which 
lie stayed, in the Broadway, the principal street of New York 
and three or four miles long, has two entrances, the one for the 
American, the other for the European part of its inhabitants. 
Thus, at the first step, a confession of a great difference of man- 
ners is made. The difference is not greater than between French 
and English manners ; and this in Paris is almost similarly pro- 
vided for, there being several British French Hotels, into which 
no Frenchman would venture. No doubt the European side of the 
City Hotel, in the New York Broadway, is similarly avoided by 
the genuine Unitcd-States-tnan. To make the matter complete 
(in all save the never-to-be- enough-lamented deficiencies so 
constantly mourned over by Mr. Stuart), there is at this City 
Hotel an English waiter ; and not merely an English waiter, 
but one who once bore his napkin proudly at Brookes’s Club 
House. The general system at the American hotels, is for the 
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whole of the inmates, besides others who only board at the 
table, to eat together at fixed hours. The meal times, at even 
the City Hotel at New York, would hardly suit an Englishman 
of the upper classes ; breakfast at eight, dinner at three, tea 
and coffee at six, and supper at nine. The charge is at a fixed 
rate, which is some comfort ; the misery of an English house 
of entertainment being, that persons of moderate means, never 
can be aware of the sum total of their expenses. The Ameri- 
cans know*but one step of rank, that of citizen of the United 
States, the number of whom is down in the census ; all of them 
fare alike, and atl are .charged the same. There are ranks in 
hotels, but not in men ; if a man's means enable him to consult 
his tastes, he goes to one hotel ; if not, to another, where lie 
fares more coarsely or less plcnteously, but in all it is d prix 
fixe , so thatthc sojourner enters the house of entertainment with- 
out any harassing comparisons between the length of his purse 
and that of the innkeeper's conscience. At the City Hotel, New 
York, the charge per diem for board and lodging is a dollar and 
a half (69. 4rf. sterling), which includes everything A separate 
dining-room may be had by a party of five or six. This is 
only, be it remembered, on the European side, and in deference 
to the usages of England. The president of the United States 
would not seek any such luxury; for whether by steam boat, 
coach, or inn, he claims no distinction beyond any other 
citizen. The fare of the hotels of the United States may as far 
as matiriel is concerned, be accounted in the highest degree 
luxurious. In no country is so large a proportion of animal 
food consumed ; and Mr. Stuart, Scotchman though he be, is 
disposed to confess that such breakfasts as those the 
Yankees universally give, are not equalled in the old world. At 
breakfast the Americans turn out the contents of an egg into a 
wine-glass, and mix them up with salt. Males of merchant-men 
do the same in England ; the Americans will give it over when 
they find out it has more of ugliness than comfort. All the 
personal particularities assigned to the Americans, are those of 
men in England who have not had much time to think of * sa- 
crificing to the graces.’ 

Phraseology has been made a fruitful source of satire with 
regard to the American States. A separate experience will 
necessarily produce a separate mode of expression ; a very great 
variation from the standard involves a charge of corruption, a 
slight one is a fine subject for ridicule. It is the same in other 
things. On the first night of the Reform parliament, a member in 
addressing the House, in the eagerness of his discourse, gra- 
dually advanced into the middle of the floor, and the assembly 
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was convulsed with laughter. It was the smallness of the differ- 
ence, that made the joke. It is the very small difference that 
exists between the phraseology of England and the States, that 
lias raised all the small wits and cast them into a grammatical 
army of observation. Mr. Stuart makes but a single remark 
on the subject of language, and that is in the very outset of his 
career. ‘ In point of language/ he says, ‘ we could not observe 
any very perceptible difference between that in general use at 
New York and in many par«ts of England, certainly not 
so great as between that spoken in the west end of the town, 
and in parts of the city of London/ 

Mr. Stuart was struck by the innumerable quantity of news- 
papers in New York ; on rising in the morning they may be 
seen lying at every door, evidently like things too necessary to be 
dispensed with, but too common to be stolen or abstracted. ‘They 
contain a great deal of ‘statistical information, of intelligence 
and remarks respecting their local elections, and their public 
works in progress j but little attention seems to be paid to the 
collecting of domestic news or occurences, reports from the 
police courts, or courts of law. Advertising is so cheap, that 
the newspapers are much more generally than with us, used 
as advertising vehicles/ One of the assured results of the 
abolition of our stamp on newspapers, will be an improvement in 
the quality of their information ; in which point, if not in 
others, the American papers have got the start of us. 

The voyage from New York to Albany, a distance of 154 
miles, only occupied on an average ten or eleven hours $ it takes 
the traveller through scenery which Mr. Stuart is inclined to 
class with the most beautiful river scenery in the world. * We 
feel/ says he, ‘ as having seen more of the beauties of nature in 
one day than wc have ever done before, far too much to allow us 
accurately to recollect all that passed before us, or to give even 
a sketch of it/ He docs however succeed in conveying a very 
pleasing idea of the beauties of the Hudson, as seen on this and 
other occasions. The steam-vessel in which he took his 
passage is called the North America, c the most, beautiful and 
swift of the floating palaces on the Hudson/ It has been 
known to carry a thousand passengers. There arc several decks 
in the American steamers, and as the machinery is all on the 
Upper deck, a greater space is necessarily left for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. The company was sociable and pleasant, and not 
inquisitive, as the traveller had been led to expect. Attention 
was shown to Mr. Stuart's party in their quality of strangers, on 
this occasion and almost every other during his sojourn in the 
States. It was generally the practice to assign them the best 
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seats at table. The fare on board was admirable ; and the 
appointments in all respects complete. The presence of spit- 
ting -boxes here and elsewhere is remarked \ they are necessary 
contrivances where the abomination of tobacco in its different 
forms is universal. Mr. Stuart observes, we should not be too 
nice, for spitting-boxes have only disappeared in Scotland 
within thirty years. They are in fact a sort of refinement 
upon nastier habits \ the concentration of the nuisance is a step 
preliminary to its abatement. # It argues at least a growing sense 
of decency. 

The passage-money tp Albany is only two dollars ; the two 
sumptuous meals of bVeakfast and dinner are charged half a 
dollar each ; thus twelve shillings and ninepence pay the entire 
expense for one of the most luxurious days a social jnan of 
taste could possibly enjoy. 

Mr. Stuart makes the same remark that other travellers 
have done, on the rapidity with which the Americans 
despatch their meals. In twenty minutes the steam-boat 
company had descended into the dining apartment, consumed 
two courses of various viands, with the addition of water, 
qualified by brandy placed profusely on the table in small bottles, 
and had again ascended, grace over and dinner done. Not a 
person remains at table either to ruminate, or to converse, or to 
drink ; and this is the universal practice all over the States. 
Time is mightily begrudged ; meals are despatched as if they 
were necessary evils ; a practice which has probably arisen in 
the busy and liard-working origin of the North Americans. 
Their ancestors were neither shepherd-robbers or feudal warriors, 
nor yet serfs or bondsmen. With persons of those classes, 
time is something to be killed, a meal is a resource or an 
excuse. With enterprising freemen altogether dependent upon 
their own resources, with all nature before them rude and 
uncultivated, out of which not merely their fortunes but 4heir 
livelihoods were to be earned, with such men time is all ; it is 
the treasure to be employed with all possible frugality. The 
men who have handed down the present manners of the 
Americans, were characters of this description. The daily 
habits of the citizens of the United States bear the deep impres- 
sion given to them by the condition of their forefathers, not 
only in this but many other points. That the originators of 
them were men from the middle and lower, classes of * the old 
country may also be detected, or more properly, that they 
were provincial and agricultural people rather than dwellers 
in cities 5 and hence come many of the sneers of the ilbbred, 
half-informed persons who have been visitors from England. 

^ y 6 
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These domestic habits have now become national, and as such 
arc entitled to respect. There is not a single point # of 
them that may not be paralleled by our provincial habits, 
or the prevailing manners in our small towns. The Ameri- 
cau% are accused of drinking ; Mr. Stuart, however, never 
saw an instance of drunkenness, save one, and that was in an 
Indian. Dram-drinking or tippling seems to be not uncommon; 
that is to say, brandy-and-water of a feeble strength is a sort of 
universal beverage, of which ipen take a drink in their little 
intervals of employment; enough may perhaps be taken 
to injure health, but not to affect the head. This prac- 
tice is to be set off against our conviviality. It is totally 
un-American for a party of persons to sit down to drink 
together ; they drink as they smoke, soliturily, and without any 
reference to social enjoyment. Both these practices have 
arisen, as well as others, from physical causes ; the cigar was 
supposed to neutralize the effects of malaria, and the spirit 
destroyed the poisonous effect and improved the taste of bad 
water, which is by no means uncommon in the States. 

Albany is a town ncai the top of the tide navigation, and is 
for this and other reasons a place of great resort and bustle. 
The population has quintupled in thirty years. The basin of 
the Erie and Champlain canal* is formed near this place. It is 
likewise celebrated as giving the only titular honour which has 
survived the revolution. The Patroon of Albany is the 
descendant of a Dutchman, Van Rensellaer, to whom their High 
Mightinesses of Holland, when this country belonged to them, 
gave an area of most valuable land on the banks of the Hudson, 
twenty-four Dutch miles square. The superiority over this pro- 
perty the present General Van Rensellaer retains entire. 

From Albany Mr. Stuart started for the Falls of Niagara, 
a distance of 118 miles. The Eric canal is the obvious route; 
but owing to the number of locks in parts of this great work, 
portions of the traject are passed by travellers in stages. In 
the stage from Albany to Schenectady, one of the passengers 
was the Chancellor of the State. There is no such thing as 
post-chaise travelling ; all descriptions of persons proceed by 
the same conveyance, and while travelling, cat together. 
There is no fear of delay, for an extra coach or coaches are 
invariably provided for even a surplus of one passenger. This 
would -appear sad levelling in England ; if Earl Grey, 
were seen getting into a coach at the White Horse Cellar, 
there would be something like a pretty general cry of tout est 
perdu . Mr. Adams, the President at the period of Mr. Stuart’s 
visit, whose residence is near Boston, * travels/ says the author, 
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c to Washington, the seat of the government, by steam-boat, 
and the regular stage.* It was not considered that there was 
any humility in this ; but if the Duke of Devonshire were to 
go by mail to Chatsvvortli or Lonsborough, his companions 
would never forget the distinction, nor lie the defilement. 
The truth is, that the artificial will not bear too nice, an 
examination. Too near approach, like familiarity, breeds 
contempt. Assumption of unearned superiority, and the 
appropriation of privilege on this supposed ground, must be 
nicely, managed in the light and shade so as to keep up an 
imposing appearance; for which object, distance is necessary. 
If the House of* Lords travelled in public conveyances, the 
peerage would be put* in imminent jeopardy. It has been 
said that no man is a hero to his valet de chambrc ; it meant 
a hereditary hero. The persons waiting at the doors of 
the hotels on the road, — for every the most trifling inn, or 
house of public entertainment, is styled hotel, — very civilly 
handed tumblers of water to the passengers, without payment 
of any kindi The conversation of the passengers was far more 
unrestrained than it probably would have been with foreigners — 
more especially the chief judge of the state being one of the 
party, — in an English stage-coach ; nor did the judge presume 
in the slightest degree on his high official situation. 

From Schenectady to l T tica, the conveyance was the track- 
boat on the Erie canal. 4 Although the passengers were in 
different ranks in life, as we should think, little or no distinction 
was observable among them in the perfect freedom with which 
they entered into conversation, or gai e their opinion oil any 
subject which was started. All spoke with equal case, and 
seemed on a par. The canal works, and the beauties of the 
country, were of course pointed out to the strangers; but the 
engrossing subject is the election of the president of the United 
States, to bo decided two months hence, which was the topic of 
warm hut perfectly good-humoured discussion.* 

Men not only seem to be on a par in the United States, 
but are so, except when nature lias given a superiority of 
ability, or the. accident of education. These however are 
distinctions, that arc never taken for granted ; and a man 
must shew his credentials every time lie opens his mouth, 
if it be his wish to prevail. There arc no differences of 
rank in the country ; there are different modes of gaining a 
livelihood, and some imply greater profits, better style of living, 
or a belter education ; but these advantages do not pass foj' 
more than they are intrinsically worth. The difference of 
ranks, the existence of privileged classes, and the fact that 
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many divisions of socictyjivc upon the others, cause public 
assemblages in this country to be generally dull, taciturn, and 
reserved. A difference of opinion is a serious thing here $ for, 
whether it relate to church or state, it may go, if acted 
upon, to deprive one of the party of the means of subsistence. 
Hence much of the intolerance witnessed. Retrenchment 
might cut off a sinecure which has maintained a fine race of 
young sinecurists, one of whom may be the very man that 
is maintaining the beauty of Toryism. It is not for an 
opinion that he is so warm \ <he is fighting pro aris et focis . 
Heresy in theological matters is not a mere difference in a pro- 
position regarding the other world j it has an* immediate refer- 
ence to tithe pigs, and as such is worthy of the stake. In 
the United States there is far more worship, spiritual com- 
munion, and true piety than here ; there is in short, far less 
hypocrisy. The reason is plain ; the profession of a creed has 
no reference whatever to this world’s gear, and it is marvellous 
to see with what composure a heresy is listened to, which 
only goes to endanger the heretic’s own soul. There are no 
temporalities in jeopardy, no supremacy to struggle for, nor 
church-in-state matrimony to hold inviolate so that preachers 
and professors of all denominations meet in peace and charity, 
nay hold communion together, and do not disdain to make 
the same pulpit bear different fruit, perhaps on the very same 
day. 

‘ Nothing,’ Mr. Stuart adds a little farther on, ( struck 
me more than the ease with which people of the lowest 
description, as wc should view them from their appearance, 
entered at once into conversation, and delivered and enforced 
their sentiments ’ (p. 7 (>)• Why not ? If a man is educated, 
depends on no individual but the public generally for his 
livelihood, and has an intellect, why should he not express 
and enforce his sentiments 3 more especially when they 
relate to some public duty enjoined him by the state ? 
What has his coat, the costume of his business or the index 
of his profits, to do with the operations of his brain. In 
this country it has been so long the case that he alone who 
could afford to wear fine clothes and give himself supercilious 
airs, might 6 enforce ’ his sentiments, or could * deliver ’ them 
with ease, that there is nothing surprising in Mr. Stuart’s 
astonishment. 

Among the author’s fellow travellers to Auburn, was a gentle- 
man of large property at Rochester, one of the most thriving of 
the villages on the Erie canal. It now contains 13,000 inhabit- 
ants ; in 1818, it had but 1,000. This gentleman’s son, a lad of 
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eighteen, was the first child bonTii^ the settlement; and 
Rochester now has six or seven churches, eleven flour mills 
cotton-works, power-looms, woollen factories. * 

Auburn is a thriving place, situated on the outlet of the 
Oswesco lake, conveniently for manufactures, containing about 
4,000 inhabitants, and being the situation of one of the two 
great state prisons of the State of New York ; circumstances 
certainly different in some re spec ta from those of the Auburn of 
Goldsmith. The plan of t the Auburn prison, is that as regards 
rest, leisure, and exercise, the imprisonment shall be solitary ; 
but that the working hours and meal-times shall be spent in 
company, if that may be called company in which all inter- 
course by voice or sign is rigorously forbidden, and the slightest 
infringement upon the regulation punished instantly by the lash. 
In a confinement of this description there is abundance of time 
for reflection, for study and education ; an ordinary number of 
hours arc spent in work of such an efficient kind, as supports 
all the establishment ; the labour in community, is some relief 
to the tedium and privation of this painful life, and though it 
does not allow of communication, it prevents the intellect aud 
the health from suffering from utter solitude. There is some- 
thing lo humanity so refreshing in the sight of the fact*. ^ 
fellow-men, that this ingredient infused alone into the bitter 
draught of solitary imprisonment, renders that wholesome 
which would otherwise be destructive. It will be observed, 
that this plan renders all classification unnecessary, or rather it 
carries it to the utmost limit by classing every prisoner 
by himself ; and no harm can possibly result to a person 
of a minor degree of guilt, by the spectacle of the most 
flagrant criminal pursuing his work or eating his food. The 
details by which this plan is carried iuto effect, may be learned 
from a perusal of Mr. Stuart's ample notes on the subject. One 
passage alone will convey a sufficient idea of their general 
character. 

( When convicts ariive, they have their irons taken off, and are tho- 
roughly cleaned, and clad in the prison dress. The rules of the prison 
are explained to them, and they are instructed by the keepeis in their 
duties, — to obey orders, and to labour diligently in silence, — to ap- 
proach all the officers of the institution, when it is necessary for them 
to speak, with respectful language, and never to speak without neces- 
sity, even to the keepers ; never to speak to each other under any pre- 
tence; nor to sing, dance, or do any thing having the least tendency 
to disturb the prison ; never to leave the places assigned to them« 
without permission j never to speak to any person who does not belong 
to the prison, nor to look off from their work to see any one j never to 
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work carelessly, or be idle a single moment. They are also told, that 
they will not be allowed to receive letters, or intelligence from, or 
concerning, their friends, or any information on any subject out of the 
prison. Any correspondence of this kind, that maybe necessary, must 
be carried on through the keeper, or assistant keepers. A liible is, 
by order of the state, put into each cell. The bodies of all criminals, 
who die in the state prisons, are, by order of the legislature, delivered 
to the College of Physicians when they arc not claimed by their rela- 
tions within twenty-four hours after their death. The state prisons 
being in the country, — at a distance generally, it must be presumed, 
from the residence of the relations,— : such a claim can, it is obvious, 
be but rarely made.' 

‘ Por all infraction of the regulations, or of duty, the convicts are 
instantly punished by stripes inflicted by the keeper, or assistant 
keepers, with a raw hide whip ; or in aggravated cases, under the 
direction of the keeper, or his deputy alone, by a cat made of six 
strands of small twine, applied to the bare back alone. Conviction 
follows offences so certainly, and instantaneously, that they rarely 
occur ; sometimes not once in three months.* 

< At the end of fifteen minutes after the ringing of a bell in the morn- 
ing, the assistant keepers unlock the convicts, who march out in mili- 
tary order in single files to their work-shops, where they wash then 
faces and hands in vessels prepared in the shops.* 

* New coin icts are put to work at such trade as they may have pre- 
viously learned, provided it be practicable; if not, or if they have no 
trade, the keeper selects such trade as appears, on inquiry, best suited 
to them. The hours of labour \aiy according to the season. In long 
days, from half-past 5 a. m. to (> p. ai. In short days, the hours are so 
lixed as to embrace all the daylight.' 

* At the signal for breakfast, the convicts again form in line in the 
shops, and me marched by the assistant keepers to the mess-room, 
which they enter at two different doors, face around by their plates, 
standing till all have got their places, when a bell is rung, and all sit 
down to their meals : but, as some eat more, and some less, waiters, 
provided with large vessels, pass along constantly between the tables, 
taking food from those who raise their right hand in token that they 
haVe it to spare, and giving to those who raise their left hand to 
signify they want more. The tables are narrow ; and the convicts, 
sitting on one side only, are placed face to hack, and never face 
to face, so as to avoid exchanging looks or signs.' 

‘ When the steward perceives that the convicts have done eating, or 
have had .sufficient time for it, — generally from twenty minutes to half 
an hour, — he rings the bell, when all rise and march to their work- 
shops, those going out first who came in last. Twelve o’clock is the 
hour of dinner. The proceedings the same as at breakfast. Before 
quitting labour, the convicts wash their faces and hands, — form line, 
"according to the number of their cells, — and proceed, in reversed order 
from that of coming out in the morning, to the wash-room, where, 
without breaking their step, they stoop, and take up their supper 
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vessels and water-cans, and march to their galleries, enter their cells, 
and pull their doors to. Each gallery is occupied by one company, 
which is marched and locked lip by one assistant keeper.’ 

‘Assistant keepers are constantly moving around the galleries, hav- 
ing socks on their feet, that they may walk without noise, so that each 
convict does not know but that one of the keepers may be at the very 
door of his cell, ready to discover and report next morning for punish- 
ment the slightest breach of silence or order. The house, containing 
between 500 and 600 convicts, is thus' perfectly still. The convicts 
are required, by the ringing of a bell, to go to bed upon their framed 
flat canvass hammocks, with blankets, and are neither permitted to lie 
down nor to get tip without a signal. After the convicts are rung 
down at night, all the lock* are again tried by the assistant keepers.* 

‘ On Sundays the arrangement is the same, with this difference, 
that, instead of working, the convicts arc marched to the chapel, where 
divine service is performed by the chaplain. Such of them as are 
ignorant attend the Sunday school, which is admirably taught, and 
gratuitously, by students belonging to the theological seminary at 
Auburn. '1 lie keeper and assistant keepers must be present at divine 
service, and at the teaching in the Sunday school. 

‘ The rations for each man per day are, 10 oz. pork, or 16 oz. beef; 
10 oz. wheat flour, the wheat to be ground fine, and not bolted; 
12 oz. Indian meal; £ gill molasses, — a ration. And 2 qts. rye; 
4 qts. salt; 4 qts. vinegar; 1J oz. pepper; 2| bushels potatoes, — 
each 100 rations.’ 

‘From these provisions the convicts arc supplied in the morning 
with cold meat, bread, a slice of cold hominy, (a preparation of Indian 
corn,) hot potatoes, and a pint of hot r>e coffee, sweetened with mo- 
lasses. For dinner, they ha\e meat soup made from the broth, thick- 
ened with Indian meal, bread, hot potatoes, and cold water for drink. 
And for supper, a poition of mush, (porridge made of Indian meal,) 
and cold water. This quantity of food for each man is considered to 
be indispensably necessary when the labour is hard and constant, and 
not more than sufficient to enable the convicts to perform it, and to 
remain in the enjoyment of health. Labour, only interrupted by the 
time necessary for meals, is required from the convicts for eleven 
hours per day, when there is enough of daylight.* 

‘The agent makes contracts for the labour of the convicts, with 
persons furnishing materials, so that all risk of loss is avoided, and 
much private capital and enterprize arc brought into action. Strict 
rules are enforced, preventing a contractor from speaking to a convict. 
His wishes must be expressed to one of the keepers.* 

‘ There must be at least 'Sue assistant keeper in each mechanic de- 
partment, who is master of the business pursued in it, to instruct new 
convicts, and see that the whole make first-rate work. The instruc- 
tion is chiefly given by showing, and not by verbal direction.* 

‘ The convicts ore so arranged in the shops as not to face each other, 
and have their work entirely separate. A shop and business of a 
hundred are so managed, that hours frequently pass without a word 
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being spoken. Spectators are taken through' the inspection avenues 
in the rear, which surround all the shops, where they have a full view 
of the convicts without being seen. They are not allowed to speak 
so loud as to be heard by them. There arc separate shops for carpen- 
ters, masons, coopers, tool-makers, shoemakers, tailors, weavers, 
blacksmiths, machinists, gunsmiths, chair-makers, cabinet-makers, 
and basket-makers. We saw sonic cabinet work beautifully finished. 
Indeed, all the work seemed to us well arranged, and systematically 
carried on. Carriage-making, polishing stone, and comb-making, 
have been begun during the year 1828.* 

* The gains of the convicts during the last year averaged 29 cents, 
or Is. 2 t ]d. sterling per day, some of them earning as much as 50 
cents, and others not more than 15 cents per day. The amount was 
sufficient to defray the annual expense, including the whole salaries 
of the keepers and other officers, the guard, and all the other officers. 
The inspectors and keepers have no doubt that the earnings will in- 
crease in subsequent years, — many of the workmen who are under sen- 
tences of long confinement having, from practice, become much more 
perfect in their trades anil occupations. The convicts are never, on 
any pretext whatever, permitted to work on their own account, nor to 
receive any food, except the prison fare. Neither fermented liquor of any 
kind, nor tobacco, are allowed to be brought within the precincts of 
the prison. Nothing is bought or sold within the prison w alls, so far 
as the prisoners are in any way concerned, except their labour/ 

* The regulations for the officers of the prison, for preserving it 
and the cells quite clean, and respecting the dress, cleanliness, and 
health of the convicts, are extremely minute, and well judged, and 
seem to be strictly enforced. A very well-informed person, one of 
the assistant keepers, accompanied us through every part of the pri- 
son, except the work-shops, which wc saw from without, unseen by 
the inmates. It is, I have no doubt, truly observed in one of the 
recent publications on the subject of this prison, that “the whole 
establishment, from the gate to the sewer, is a specimen of neatness, 
and that the unremitted industry, the entire subordination, and sub- 
dued feeling of the convicts, have probably no parallel among an equal 
number of criminals.** 

‘ The degree of health which has prevailed ever since the introduc- 
tion of the present system, probably surpasses any thing ever known 
of an equal number of convicts, — between 500 and 6’00 j the number 
of patients confined to the hospital being about one per cent, and the 
number of deaths one and a half/ 

{ No convict has been discharged since the present system was 
commenced who has not, previous to hi#liberation, communicated 
details of his previous history, — how he was brought up, — what in- 
structions he enjoyed, — his employment,— his residence, — his general 
habits, &c. and also information respecting his confinement, how he 
considers himself to have been treated, &c. A very curious body of 
facts will in this way be obtained, especially as means are taken to 
procure, as far as it can be done, a knowledge of particulars respect- 
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ing the after lives of the convicts. Of 160 convicts discharged .from 
Auburn, of whom accurate accounts have been obtained, 112 have 
turned out decidedly steady and industrious, and only t\yenty-bk deci- 
dedly bad. It is generally admitted by the convicts, that, being de- 
prived of all intelligence of their friends — of the affairs of the world — 
and of all means of intercourse and conversation with each other, — 
occasions them more suffering, and tends more to humble them, than 
every thing else, — that they are necessarily driven to reflection in their 
solitary cells, and through all the unvarying routine of their labour 
and rest. They allow, that the desire to converse is so great, and the 
temptation to it so strong, that they will risk the hazard of speaking 
to each other whenever there is any probable chance of escaping detec- 
tion, but that the vigilancp of the keepers is such, that they are never 
able to carry on a connected discourse. It is not an uncommon thing 
for a convict when discharged to state, that he did not know the names 
of his fellow convicts, who had for months worked by his side, and 
who had lodged in adjoining cells. 9 

The system introduced at Auburn is making rapid progress in 
the United States. The state of New York has erected a state 
prison, with 1000 cells, at Sing Sing on the Hudson river, 
about thirty miles from New York 5 and the States of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, Maryland, and Kentucky, 
have adopted, generally, the Auburn plan. It may be observed, 
that the only new feature in the Auburn plan, is silent labour 
in common ; this is the essential point, and unless it he pre- 
served, it is absurd to call a prison an imitation of Auburn or 
Sing-Sing, any more than of our Penitentiary. It is the grand 
point of difference between Auburn and Mr. Bentham’s Panop- 
ticon, the origin and foundation of all modern improvements 
in prison discipline. The present British minister at Wash- 
ington, Mr. now Sir Charles Vaughan, after a critical exami- 
nation of the institution at Auburn, is said to have declared 
in ardent language, that he hoped in God that it would be made 
the model of imitation, not only for this country but for all 
Europe. The people have even yet so little to say in the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs, that there is little more to do, 
than with Sir Charles Vaughan ‘ hope in God.’ Such must be 
the fervent aspiration of every man who compares the self-sup- 
porting and reforming prison of Auburn, with our costly nur- 
series of crime, and absurd plans of criminal colonization. * 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Stuart in his visit to the far- 
famed falls of Niagara; his is only the thousandth description 
of their stupendous features, neither is it -as a picturesque 
traveller that he is to be valued. His inroad into Canada was 
likewise hasty, and his account of it is not of the same satis- 
factory kind with the more deliberate remarks on his experi- 
ence in the States. 
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On Mr. Stuart's return, at Ballstop Spa he witnessed an 
election by ballot, for a president and vice-president of the 
United States ; — item , at the same time, for the governor and 
lieutenant-governor of the State of New York ; for a senator, 
and representative to the Congress of the United States ; for 
three members of the Assembly of the State of New York ; 
for a sheriffi; four coroners; and the county clerk. What a 
constellation of matter for a parliamentary orator. — Ballston 
Spa i$ the county town of the county of Saratoga, which con- 
sists of twenty townships, the Whole population of the county 
being about 37 , 000 , and that of the township, of Ballston about 
2,000. The officers had in the course«of three days to collect 
the lists for ballot boxes from about 2,000 people ; at Ballston 
itself, probably from a smaller number than 800 . 

‘ It was on the 5tli November that I was present at the election at 
Ballston Spa, held in one of the hotels, about the door of which twenty 
or thirty people might be standing. My friend Mr. Brown introduced 
me, and got me a place at the table. 1 must confess that I have been 
seldom more disappointed at a public meeting. The excitement occa- 
sioned by the election generally was declared by the newspapers to be far 
greater than had ever been witnessed since the declaration of independ- 
ence in 17 7(>. Ami at Ballston Spa, any irritation which existed had 
been increased by an attach made a few days previous to the election by 
the local press, and by hand-bills, on the moral character of one of the 
candidates, — a gentleman who had filled a high office in Congress, and 
who resided in the neighbourhood. I was therefore prepared for some 
fun, for some ebullition of humour, or of sarcastic remark, or dry wit, to 
which Americans are said to be prone. But all was dumb show, or the 
next thing to it. The ballot-boxes were placed on a long table, at which 
half a doxen of the inspectors or canvassers of votes were seated. The 
voters approached the table by single files. Not a word was spoken. 
Bach voter delivered his list, when lie got next to the table to the officers, 
who called out his name. Any person might object, but the objection 
was instantly decided on, — the officers haung no difficulty, from their 
knowledge of the township, of the persons residing in it, and to whose 
testimony reference was instantly made, in determining on the spot, 
whether the qualification of the voter was or was not sufficient. I need 
hardly say, that I did not attend this excessively uninteresting sort of 
meeting for any longtime ; but I am bound to bear this testimony in its 
favour, that so quiet a day of election, both without and within doors, I 
never witnessed either in Scotland or England. I did not see or hear 
of a drunken person in the street of the village or neighbourhood, nor 
did I observe any filing extraordinary, except the increased number of 
carriages or waggons of all kinds, three or four of them drawu by four 
horses, one by six. We were residing close by the hotel where the 
election took place, and in the evening the tranquillity was as complete 
as if no election had occurred/ 

* The county canvassers for the twenty townships of this county of 
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Saratoga afterwards met, and made up their returns for the county, in 
all of which, as well as in the whole of the state, the same quietness and 
perfect order prevailed. The number of votes given in this state for the* 
electors of the president was 27(j,17(j, in a population of upwards of 
1,800,000 ; and that this part of the election was most Keenly contested, 
is obvious from the recorded fact, that the majority for Jackson over 
Adams in this state only amounted to 5350. The total number of votes 
given in the presidential election on this occasion was afterwards ascer- 
tained to be nearly 1,200,000, in a population of about twelve millions, 
of which the whole states are composed/ 

‘ Thus, in a state far exceeding Scotland in extent, and almost equal- 
ling it in population, the votes for the chief magistrate of the United 
States and his substitute,— /or the governor and lieutenant -go vei nor of 
the state, — for a senator and representatives to Congress, — for three 
representatives to the State of New York, — for four coroners, a sheriff 
and a clerk to the county were taken, — and the business of the election 
finished with ease, and with the most perfect order and decorum, in 
three days. All voted by ballot, which is here considered the only way 
to obtain independent and unbiassed votes ; ard if so in this country, 
how much more in the British islands, where the aristocracy and higher 
orders are so infinitely more powerful, influential, and numerous/— i 
Vol. i. p. 2,'J7« 

Instead of returning direct to New York, Mr. Stuart diverged 
to the east in order to visit Boston. lie passed through 
New Lebanon and gives an interesting account of that singular 
people the Shakers, who have one of their principal establish- 
ments there. At Peru, a place probably not set down in any 
European map of the States, the party passed the night in a 
good country hotel. The hotels on this road seemed to be 
faultless. The travellers were not shown into a parlour of the 
stage houses where they stopped, in which there was not a very 
tolerable library in history, philosophy, religion, and novels. 
Paley, Rollin, Sir Walter Scott, Dr. Robertson, and Cooper 
[Cowpcr ?] were almost always on the shelves of a book-case, 
and there was a piano in the room much oftener than in Britain, 
p. 295. 

Mr. Stuart’s praise of Boston is high. The population is 
nearly 70,000; and yet, he * did not observe a single individual 
in the streets of the city, who was not well apparelled, nor an 
individual of what wc call the lower orders.’ ‘ All are, or seem 
to be, in the full enjoyment of the necessaries of life, and all 
busy, active, and employed. What a contrast in these respects 
between this city and the city of Dublin, \\ liich, in the month 
of July 1827, I saw crowdeckwith beggars almost naked, even in 
the heart of it ; and on the arrival of a mail-coach in Sackville 
Street, scrambling for the few halfpence which the passengers 
threw among them. 1 
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The Bostonians, like all the rest of their countrymen, live 
ppon most substantial food, and arc served with it in the utmost 
profusion. Mr. Stuart boarded with Mr. Smith, a Scotchman, 
who keeps a pleasant and hospitable house, where, be it known, 
a respectable person may dwell for 260 dollars, that is about 65/. 
per annum ; or if he be what is called a transient boarder, 
the charge is a dollar a day. Here the savoury memory of a 
haggis betrays Mr. Stuart into a mention of cookery. Some- 
times at this board there were haggis, and sheep’s head, and 
minced collops ; but alas ! the ' Yankees care for none of these 
things. They stick to the thoroughly old English diet of beef- 
steaks, roasted turkey, and apple-pie, varied American-wise 
with pie of pumpkin. There w r as one American male servant 
at this house ; he was not wanting in civility, and thoroughly 
understood his business ; but would rather have had his head 
taken oft* than have touched his hat to one of the boarders. 

In his walks by the sea side, Mr. Stuart got acquainted with 
a seafaring person of the name of Sheaffe, who had a small 
boat, and appeared to get his living by fishing, and ferrying 
passengers over to and from the island in the bay on which 
Fort Independence is situated. On occasion of an accident 
which had confined the traveller to the house, fancying the hours 
of convalescence might hang heavily on his hands, Mr. Sheaffe 
made him ail offer of theuseof his library. Thcferry man’s library ! 
He mentioned various historical and philosophical works as in 
his possession, and also a set of the London Examiner. Mr. 
Stuart w'as studying the history of the last war, was anxious 
for the Gazettes of 1813 and 1814, and caught at the offer. 

* 1 doubt whether such an occurrence as this could have happened 
anywhere else in the w’orld. I found that Mr. Sheaffe, whose house is 
as humblc-looking a wooden cottage as any one in the neighbourhood, 
had formerly been a seaman in a merchant ship, and had been to 
England ; but the explanation is easy. Education is open to all in 
this country ; and all, or almost all, arc educated. It was lately 
ascertained by reports accurately taken, that out of a population 
of about 60,000 persons in the state of Massachusetts, only 400 
beyond the age of childhood could not read or write. And more 
especially, by returns from 131 towns presented to the legislature, 
that the number of scholars receiving instruction in those towns is 
12,393 5 that the number of persons in those towns, between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one, who arc unable to read and write, is fifty- 
eight; and that in one of those towns, the town of Hancock, there 
are only three persons unable to read or write, — and those three are 
mutes.' — Vol. i. p. 323 * 

The non-existence of any rabble or mob in the United States, 
is partly to be attributed to the universal education of the 
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people. The order, decorum, nay solemnity which distinguishes 
the elections of the United otates, owns in part a similar cause. 
An admirable system of education by free-9chools, obtains all over 
the country. They are supported in the old states by donations 
of land, many of which have now become valuable; but the 
appropriations for schools in the new states, have been regulated 
by congress, and their extent is immense. Every township 
of the new lancte is divided into thirty-six sections, each a 
mile square, that is to say 640 acres. One section of every 
township is devoted to the purpose of popular education, 
besides other reservations for institutions of a higher descrip- 
tion than common schools. 

On his return to New York, Mr. Stuart conceiving it probable 
that circumstances would speedily terminate his visit to Ame- 
rica, made a hasty trip to the capital city of Washington by 
way of Philadelphia and Baltimore. On the 2nd May 1829, he 
accordingly set off for Philadelphia, distant about ninety-four 
miles from New York. The passage is performed by steam-boat, 
except about twenty-seven or eight miles from New Brunswick 
to Trenton in New Jersey. The fare is four dollars, besides the 
expense of two meals, each half a dollar. Mr, Stuart is most 
praise-worthily particular in stating his expenses; from his 
work, calculations may be made with all necessary exactness, 
of the cost of a tour or a residence in most parts of this magni- 
ficent continent. Philadelphia may be reckoned a sort of 
middle point between the north and south ; it is celebrated for 
the abundance of its market, which revels in the productions 
both of the hot and the temperate climates of the state. At 
Baltimore, a port celebrated for its ship-building, Mr. Stuart 
saw in the docks the Pennsylvania, which is now constructing ; 
built for* 200 guns, and is 220 feet long by 58 broad. Her 
complement of men is 1,400. The forty-two pounders for her 
were intheyard. The fastestvessels in theworld havebcen builtat 
Baltimore ; it will now be famous for the largest. The vast mansions 
in the cities of the United States, do not belong as with us, to 

* Yet in the same page appears the following description of her decks 
and ports. * She has five entire decks, spar, orlop*, and three gun decks. 


On the spar deck she has 

. . 44 ports 

On the upper gun deck 

.. 44 

On the second ditto 

.. 42 

On the lower ditto 

.. 32 


1 6'Z. 

Deduct for stern and bridle ports 

.. 22 

Remain .« •• •• 

..~140 
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individuals of sounding title and overgrown wealth ; when such 
prcscut themselves, they are for the accommodation of the 
public. And not only in the cities, but in the retired districts, 
among the beauties of nature, and on sites commanding pros- 
pects, the traveller is sure to find that the palace which crowns 
the region, is the public’s ; it ow ns neither lord nor duke for its 
master, and is devoted to the entertainment of the sovereign 
people when his majesty passes that way. Thus one of the grand-, 
est buildings in Baltimore is the City Hotel, capable of accom- 
modating 250 inmates at once. ( The party at dinner was very 
large $ Mr. Barnum, the landlord, a very portly figure, sitting 
at the top of his table, and doing the honours in the same 
manner that a private gentleman would do in his own house in 
the country. It would be considered quite as rude to make 
any appeal to him as to any private individual, if the dinner 
was not reckoned good by any party.’ The curse of this and of 
almost all others of the public palaces, is the constant use of 
tobacco, which is the damning stain upon American manners, 
as slavery is upon their morals and politics. Mr. Stuart 
was indeed so annoyed at this City Hotel by the tobacco-plague, 
that on his return he went to another establishment. 

The dinner is not a social meal in America ; it occurs in the 
busiest part of the day. At other times, there is neither a want 
of conversation nor sociality. 

‘ An invitation to dinner is generally given in such wouls as these : 
“ I will be pleased to sec you at two o’clock.” frequently no change 
whatever is made in the dinner supposing you to accept. Your 
friend knows that there is always abundance of good food upon 
his table. That degiee of attention is shown to you which a 
stranger meets with everywhere, in seeing that his plate be filled 
in the first instance with what lie likes, but no pressing or entreaty 
are used to make him eat or drink more than he likes. If wine is 
produced, it is left to him to pat take of it or not us he chooses. There 
is hardly any talk about the dinner, or the quality of the wine, which 
)ou are not provoked to drink, by being told how many years it 
has been in your friend’s collar, or to what vintage it belongs.* — 
Vol. i. p. 173. » 

Mr. Stuart, at the same time that he allows that this apparent 
indifference means anything but inhospitality, states his pre- 
ference for the 6 warmth of manner with which (whether 
apparent or real,) a British landlord exerts himself to induce 
his guests to partake liberally of the good things, both eatable 
apd drinkable, w hich he lias prepared for them, by agreeable 
conversation, and by descanting on the feeding of h^s beef, or 
the age of liis mutton, or the excellence of his wine,’ It is 
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singular to find that the manners of the unpolished Yankees 
and those of our mirrors of dinner-givers very exactly coincide. 
Whatever may be the warmth of the landlord beyond the 
Tweed, however earnest he may be upon the age of his mutton 
or the vintage of his wine, the decrees of fashion have long 
since banished such vulgar activity from tables served as 
tables should be. Mr. Stuart will probably find that the 
c merely passive and indifferent * looking manner’ of the 
American host, is now the very height of ion ; and as ton travels 
slowly but surely into the country, it w ill soon be found that 
the hearty descanter on his viands will disappear as completely 
from the provinces as Jic has done already from the places 
knovrtl in the topography of the Morning Post. The board 
is spread, the viands smoke, the instruments of consumption 
are placed at* hand, and obsequious attendants wait the nod ; 
-—why then should the host commence a series of well-meant 
but most impertinent solicitations and recommendations ? Such 
manners can only have arisen when food was scarce, when 
provisions of different qualities were produced at the same 
table, when in short some were placed below the salt and 
some in the seat of honour, when the repast was not merely 
a meal hut a ceremony. Now, at a finished table in this the 
most luxurious of capitals, the code runs that everything shall 
be of the best that money, which commands everything, can 
procure, — that nothing shall appear to have cost anything, as 
if the host was above calculation, — and that inequality, fear, 
or favour is unknown. It is curious to see how different causes 
inr America produce the same effects. The best things are 
so plentiful that it is taken for granted there can be no 
defect in quality in any article supplied to the table. The same 
reason would make the idea of any dish being begrudged, perr 
fectly ridiculous; for though no man pretends to despise money 
in America, a miser would scarcely think of hoarding the 
necessaries of life, in a country little les9 rich in eatables 
than the land of Cockaigne. Thus in both cases the guest 
is left to his choice, and the host to his own dinner. 

Mr. Stuart on his return to New York, instead of being 
summoned to England as he had expected, found he had leisure 
previous to his main expedition to the South and West, to 
spend the remainder of the year in a tour on each side of the 
Hudson. He picked up, as usual, some useful information, and 
scatters over his diary numerous observations on the manners of 
the people. The materials for satire or ill-nature may be dar 
tected in abundance; Mr. Stuart however turns them all to 
pleasantness. They will afford to others good texts for phi- 
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losophy, more especially the incident of the astronomical lecture 
at New Rochelle, where all the people far and near came in 
their waggons, dearborns, and sulkies to hear the history of the 
solar system. The maid-servant of the inn was present, and 
iudeed everybody in the village. Hannah, Mr. Stuart’s servant, 
made him wait tea on account of Mr. Dennys’s lecture But, 
says Mr. Stuart, *a strange incident’ took place; — it may be 
justly called one of the most revolting and disgraceful occur- 
rences that could happen iu a civilized country. 

* A man of colour, perfectly well apparelled, entered the room, and 
was coming forward with a view to hear the lecture, which had com- 
menced. Mr. Dennys addressing him, told him to go out, saying 
f< we want no people of colour here ; they are very well in thftr own 
way, but we don’t mean to make them astronomers.” The poor 
fellow wa» obliged to comply. After the lecture 1 ventured to re- 
monstrate with Mr. Dennys on the gross impropriety of his conduct ; 
but his answer was quite satisfactory as far as he was concerned, — the 
fact being, as he stated, that he had no alternative. The people con- 
nected with the schools, and his audience generally, would have left the 
room if he had allowed a man of colour to remain/ — Vol. ii. p. 17. 

This comes of low connexions. There are families where it is 
counted uncivil to name a rope ; and on the same principle, no 
American can stand what calls to mind his relationship, to the 
only disgraceful occupation upon earth, a slave-master. The 
proudest noble of Europe, the descendant of the elected mo- 
narch of a free people, can sit at the same board with any 
variety of humanity the universe can furnish, — and the spawn 
of a negro-driver shall be thrown into fits by the mere mala 
comdentia of the filthiness of his origin. This is gcnW//e galley- 
slave ; it is a branding in the inward self. A man might be over 
head in tobacco spit, and be a gentleman ; but this thin-skinned 
consciousness is the mark Cod set on the blackguard that smote 
his brother. 

On the 29th January, 1830, Mr. Stuart set out on his long 
projected expedition to Charlestown, New Orleans, the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio. In commencing this journey he proceeded 
over part of the ground he had already trod at a different season 
of the year, but this time at Washington had the advantage of 
fiuding the Congress in session. Mr. Stuart attended the de- 
bates of the House of Representatives with assiduity, and has 
made some interesting remarks on the mode of conducting 
business, and the more remarkable speakers. He had 
also an interview with the President. Access to the chief 
Magistrate of the Republic is not difficult for those who 
have any claim to that distinction. 
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‘ We found no guards at the door of the palace. A porter opened the 
door, when wc ascended the steps, and a single servant ushered us into a 
plainly, hut comfortably furnished, large parlour, at the fireside of which 
the president, and General Macomb, the commander-in-chief of the army 
of the United States, and General Atkinson, were seated. The president 
rose as soon as he observed our entrance, and advanced toward us. Mr. 
Smith introduced me as a stranger travelling through the country, and 
at present on my way to the southern parts of it. The president took my 
hand, expressing himself with frankness sis glad to see me ; and, turning 
to Generals Macomb and Atkinson, introduced me severally to those 
gentlemen. Some private correspondence then took place between the 
president and the generals, •after which they departed/ 

‘ The president again sajd lie was happy he liad the pleasure of seeing 
me, and entered familiarly into conversation with me, in the course of 
which I took occasion to express to him the great gratification it afforded 
me to have an opportunity of witnessing, in the course of my travels 
through the United States, the happiness and prosperity of the people, 
certainly the best educated, fed, and clothed in the world. The president 
answered, that lie was much pleased to hear this. lie had not been in 
Europe, which he regretted, but his conviction from all that he had 
learned was the same/ 

c Mr. Smith then remarked, that he had not been previously prepared 
to find that the education of the Scotch was not as general as in any 
part of the United States ; and the president, who concurred in this 
observation, added, that he had supposed education to be quite as univer- 
sal in Scotland, which was now the country the most remarkable for 
men eminent in literature, and for literary works/ 

* I explained, that, although in the higher ranks, and with persons 
destined for the learned professions, our course of education was even more 
laborious, and of course occupied much more time, than in the United 
States, the education of the mass of the people was limited to reading, 
writing, and accounts, and that even those branches were taught gra- 
tuitously as a favour, only nn proper application being made and granted ; 
whereas in the northern and populous states of the union, the education 
of the rising generation not only embraced those branches, but the 
living languages, geography, history, mathematics, natural philosophy, 
—everything, in short, which should he taught till the age of seventeen, 
fitting a young person then to enter advantageously on the active busi- 
ness of life, and was placed, without distinction, in the power of all 
gratuitously/ 

‘ After some further conversation with the president, especially re- 
specting my journey to the south, in which he recommended me not to 
leave the American continent without being in the State of Tennessee, 
and at Nashville, we took our leave. I need hardly say, that my recep- 
tion seemed to me to he exactly what it ought to be from the chief 
magistrate of such a republic, easy, unaffected, and unreserved, and at 
the same time not wanting in dignity/—- Vol. ii. p. 77« • 

Washington, the capital of the republic of the west, is 
situated in Maryland, a slave-holding state. In every state to 
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the south of this, between the Atlantic and the Alleghany 
mountains, slavery is also the law. In Maryland, says Mr. 
Stuart, it appears in its mildest form ; as he proceeds in his 
journey, it will be seen how far a people jealous of their own 
equal rights, can and will degrade and maltreat their fellow- 
men. 

At Halifax in South Carolina, while the horses were changed, 
Mr. Stuart sat down in the portico of the inn, for the day was 
very hot; — 

' I was accosted by a gentleman, who requested me to let him know 
what was the number of slaves for sale at the court-house to-day. I 
explained his mistake to him, and I then 'asked him some questions 
with respect to the slave market here. lie said the price generally 
given for a young man was 375 dollars, though for the best hands 
400 dollars are sometimes given j that 250 dollars was the price for a 
fine young woman, until after she had her fifst child, after which she 
became more valuable, as she was then more to be depended on for 
increasing the stock. lie never, he said, separated husband and wife, 
but some people did separate them, as well as children, and then they 
had a crying scene, that was all.’ — Vol. ii. p. 1 13. 

Almost every resting-place furnishes an anecdote of the atrocity 
of slavery, told too by one evidently not disposed to go out of 
liis way to make a case, though he must have all credit for his 
deep hatred of the institutions under which such horrors are 
permitted. 

' In the course of this and the following day, we crossed no less 
than seven ferries, over considerable rivers, called the Great Pedee, 
Lynch's Creek, Black River, and the Santee, before wc got to Cooper’s 
River, adjoining to Charleston. I made a stop on my way at a 
pretty large plantation, where guests were admitted ; and though 
there was a considerable number of people in the house, I succeeded 
in getting a comfortable bed and a room to mysrlf. As soon as tea 
and supper were over, I went to my bed-room, and told the slave to 
whom I gave my shoes to he cleaned, that I was so much fatigued 
that I did not intend to appear next clay until eleven o’clock, and I 
adhered to my intention, although the landlady sent me a message 
that eight wa3 the breakfast hour. I, however, found an excellent 
breakfast prepared for me when 1 did appear, and was not a little 
surprised, when I sat down to partake of it, to find one female slave 
fanning me from the opposite side of the table, with a fan of peacock 
feathers, while another brought me what I required at breakfast. My 
stopping- place was on a lice plantation, so unfavourably situated 
during the unhealthy season of the year, that the planter and his 
family always leave it. The slaves were numerous, and were, I had 
reason to believe from wbjjt I afterwards heard, as well treated as they 
generally are in this country ; but it did not seem to me that their 
want of education, and the want of ordinary comforts, place them ill 
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a situation much removed from the brutes. They had little clothing, 
all of one drab colour ; and not one of them had bed-clothes. 1 had 
full leisure to talk with them, but of course I was bound to dp so with 
prudence. Every one of them, however, with whom 1 had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing, declared themselves unhappy and miserable in 
their situation. A certain task is allotted to each of them, and if this 
is not done, they are subjected to one of three punishments, whipping, 
wearing irons, or putting in the stocks. They detest nothing so much 
as to be punished by a black overseer — by one of their own race ; 
they view the degradation to be comparatively trifling when the 
punishment is inflicted by the master himself. I was told here, on 
authority which seamed to be quite unquestionable, that of a wealthy 
planter who lived in this neighbourhood, that a planter, whose estate 
is at no great distance from the high road which I was travelling, was 
in the habit of punishing his slaves, when he thought that they re- 
quired severe discipline, by putting them in coffins, which were partly 
nailed down, and that this punishment hud again and again resulted 
in the death of the slaves. The gentleman who communicated this 
information to me spoke of it with horror ; but upon my asking him 
why such conduct was not punished since it was known in the neigh- 
bourhood, by virtue of the law which declared the killing of a slave 
to be murder, he replied, that his neighbour took very good care of 
himself. The punishment was inflicted only in the presence of slaves, 
whose evidence was inadmissible. He added, however, that the 
coffins had been seen, and that the slaves, who it was said had lost 
their lives, had disappeared, and that no doubt was entertained that 
their deaths had been occasioned by their being shut up in coffins. 
The same person who has recourse to this savage punishment works 
his slaves on Sundays, though contrary to law, taking care that no 
white man sees them - t but the usual practice in the West Indies is not 
only to allow Sunday to the slaves, but also part of another week day. 
The slaves here, as in other countries, speak a broken language pecu- 
liar to themselves, — the consequence of their total want of education, 
— but still many of them go to church, and are admitted to church 
privileges. The church is ten miles distant from the plantation where 
I stopped. Still many of the slaves go to it j but I have seen enough, 
even already, to be satisfied that, generally speaking, they are brought 
up in such ignorance, as well as in a way so repugnant to moral feel- 
ing in.the earlier part of their life,* that it is surprising to see so many 
marks of civilization among them. Marriage among the slaves is 
generally allowed ; but where a young man lias a fine family, the 
planter very often, with a view to the increase of his stock, forces him 
to have many wives $ and in the same way married females are often 
obliged to receive more husbands than one, as the planter may order. 
In fact, the slaves are as much obliged to obey the commands of their 
masters, in respect to sexual intercourse, as anything else, the effects 
of which upon their morals may be easily conceived. Such a system 
is no doubt discouraged by many of the masters whose dispositions 
are humane 5 but that this evil does exist to a great extent is unques- 
tionably true.*— Vol. ii. p. 117. 
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Do men from that country ever come among Englishmen ? Is 
there any danger of ever sitting by one in a coffee-house ? 

The road from George Town to Charles Town was enlivened 
by the following conversation between a doctor and a planter, 

< The planter anil the doctor seemed to be on intimate terms, which 
rendered their conversation tolerably unreserved. The doctor asked the 
planter, what could have induced him to stay at such and such a planta- 
tion during the unhealthy season* I shall never forget the sang froid 
with which the question was answered by his friend. He said, he found 
that half a dozen of the girls could not longer be trusted without a 
husband, for one of them had been already seized by the blacksmith at 
his gate ; and that lie thought it was not only for his interest, but 
that of the plantation generally, that lie f the* planter] should bo 
the first husband [meaning, that he should be the father * of the t first 
children of them all, with the consequence of giving mulatto slaves 
to the estate instead of black]. This answer, of course, gave rise 
to a great deal of merriment among the friends ; and the doctor, 
who gave us accounts of his management of his own slaves of a similar 
kind, of course admitted the validity of the reason. In the course 
of the conversation which followed, it turned out, that this planter 
was frequently waited upon at table by his own children, and had 
actually sent some of them to tlie public market to be sold as slaves.’ — 
Vol. ii. p. 127. 

Mr. Stuart has made the above unintelligible to half his 
readers, by a sort of false delicacy. It is hoped the commentary 
inserted will supply the defect. 

The cold-blooded worms and no-men ! — and one part of the 
excuse they put forward for their baseness, is that there is a 
constitutional difference between the races which makes 
it impossible to get over a natural aversion . Even Mr. 
Stuart appears to have in some degree fallen under the effects 
of this fraud, though his evidence, being sifted, cuts curiously 
the other way. Speaking of Liberia, he says, 

* One reason exists in the United States for the establishment of such 
a colony as this of a very peculiar kind. The white people, in the 
greater part of the country, have % invincible prejudices to the inter- 
marriage of persons of different colours, and to any intermixture between 
them. Nothing is more repugnant to the feelings of an American, than 
the mere idea that any female relation should be connected with a man 
of colour. The mere emancipation of the slaves, therefore, would 
still leave them a totally separate, and, of course, an unhappy set of 
beings/ — V ol. ii. p. 9 1. 

The immediate inference from this is, that the American 
young ladies or certain of them, have no intrinsic objection to 
a dark Othello, though it is not wonderful that their male rela- 
tions should be repugnant, so long as men of that complexion 
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cannot walk the streets without a pass from some white Iago 
in their pocket. Suppose by way of parallel, it had been stated, 
that ‘ nothing was more repugnant to the feelings of an English 
aristocrat, than the mere idea that any female relation should 
be connected with a footman.’ Would it establish the fact 
that there was an aversion € of a very peculiar kind ’ to the 
genus footman ; or would it establish on the contrary, that the 
objection was to the status and not to the animal, and that 
as far as the mere flesh and blood was concerned, it had been 
found to be rather a temptation ? And as concerns the aversions 
of American young gentlemen , — every fifth man in their streets is 
a walking commentary. * 

When an Englishman gives into such an error, there is no 
wonder an American should ; for it is an established fact, that 
any given falsehood may be dinned into men’s ears, till even 
sensible people, especially if born under it, believe it. President 
Nott of Union College in the State of New York, evidently a 
man sincere and on the right side, theorizes as follows ; and 
there are most meritorious men in broad brims, traversing this 
country at the present moment, and holding forth in like set 
terms, on the invincible aversion of their countrymen to that 
peculiar modification of female beauty which the colloquial 
language of mixed countries denominates black velvet. 

“ To sustain such an abuse, (says Mr. Nott,) is impossible. There 
needs no domestic insurrection, no foreign interference, to subvert an 
institution so repugnant to our feelings, so repugnant to all our other 
institutions. Public opinion has already pronounced on it ; and the 
moral energy of the nation will sooner or later effect its overthrow. Hut 
the solemn question here arises, in wliat condition will this momentous 
change take place ? The freed men of other countries have long since 
disappeared, having been amalgamated in the general mass. Here there 
can be no amalgamation. Our manumitted bondsmen have remained 
already to the third and fourth, as they will to the thousandth, genera- 
tion, — a distinct, a degraded, and a wretched race. When, therefore, 
the fetters, whether gradually or suddenly, shall he stricken oft) — and 
stricken off they will be, — from those accumulating millions yet to be 
born in bondage, it is evident, that this land, unless some outlet be 
provided, will be flooded with a population as useless as it will be 
wretched ; — a population which, with every increase, will detract from 
our strength, and only add to our numbers, our pauperism, and our 
crimes. Whether bond or free, this will be for ever a calamity. Why 
then, in the name of God, should we hesitate to encourage their 
departure ? It is as wise as merciful, to send back to Africa, as citizens, 
those sons of hers whom, as slaves and in chains, we have to our® 
injury borne from thence/' 

The existence of this race among us, — a race that can neither shave 

vol. xvni ^—Westminster Review . 2 a 
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our blessings nor incorporate in our society,— is already felt to be a 
curse ; and though the only curse entailed upon us, if left to take its 
course, it will become the greatest that could befal the nation,” — Vol, 
ii. p. 95. 

The most illiterate American would not have made such 
a mistake in treacle. But they must not mystify* the old 
country. It may do for the single ladies ; but all English- 
men who know what a mixed population is, will laugh in their 
faces. It shall be demonstrated on opportunity, that Provid- 
ence has not made a race of human salamanders for nothing ; 
and that all settlers in hot countries, are doomed by the agency 
of irresistible causes, to blacken according to God’s ordinance 
in their posterity, and be thankful for the dispensation that 
enables them to mend the breed by crossing. 

Charleston is one of the great capitals of bondage; half the 
population is the property of the other. 

‘ When I returned to the hotel in the evening, I found the streets 
totally deserted. I hardly met a person of whom I could ask my way 
home. This is owing to a regulation, which requires that none of the 
coloured people, — that is about one-half of the population, — shall be out of 
their bouses or residences after nine o’clock in the oening [Par Dim, 
they are treated like IiMnnen] On opening the hotel door, the male 
servants of the house were, I found, already laid clown for the night in 
the passages with their clothes on. 'They n» ither get beds nor bedding 
here, and you may kick them or tread upon them as you come in with 
impunity/ — Vol. ii. p. 13& 

At his hotel here, on iirst looking out of his window in the 
morning, the traveller detects the virago of a landlady, Mrs. 
Street, in giving a young man (a slave) such a blow behind the 
ear, as made him reel. Mr. Stuart afterwards found that it was 
her daily and hourly practice to beat her servants male and 
female, either with her fist, or with a thong made of cowhide. 

In the following extract, Mr. Stuart refers to the calculations 
of his friend Dr. Tidy man, on the comparative cost of free and 
slave labour. Were the calculation correct, it has no force; 
unless it be allowed that theie is no harm in human degrada- 
tion, provided it is done at a saving of money. The last part 
of the paragraph will effectually ‘nullify,* to use a word fashion- 
able at Charleston, any effect such calculation might produce, 
supposing it correct, which it is not. Four hundred dollars 
may be the outlay on a slave, but he may die the day after he 
is transferred into his new hands ; sickness may greatly impair 
his efficiency, and as men are never known to work vigorously 
under the motive of the lash, there can be no comparison 
between the results of a free and a slave operative. Their 
ailments would, if introduced into the calculation, make a 
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serious difference in the result. The fact is, if the profits on 
slave labour were such as are represented by Dr. Tidyman, the 
price of a slave would instantly be quadrupled. 

* Dr. Tidyman, in a late publication, relating chiefly to the establish- 
ment of the recent tariff, states the expense of providing clothing, food, 
&c. for a slave, on a well-managed plantation, to be about thirty-five 
'dollars per annum. He also states the amount of the wages of a labourer, 
a white man, in the United States, to be three times as great as in 
Europe. Now, supposing the price of a slave to be 400 dollars, and 40 
dollars a year’s interest at ten per cent on his price, the prodigious saving 
of employing slaves # is obvious. The wages of a white man cannot he 
reckoned at less than 500 oj- 600 dollars. Dr. Tidyman mentions that, 
with kind masters, the condition of slaves is rendered as happy as a state 
of slavery can admit of. This is unquestionably true. Indeed I myself 
have seen instances of quite as strong, if not stronger attachment, on the 
part of a slave, than I ever saw on the part of a white man to his 
master, — but the master may, at pleasure, be guilty of abuse of power to 
his slave ; and it is quite notorious in the southern parts of America, 
that even the greatest slave proprietors, whose interest ought to lead 
them to treat their slaves well, treat them the worst. I could easily 
refer to many instances. One, however, is so well known, that there is 
no impropriety in mentioning it, viz. that of General Hampton, one of 
the greatest, if not the very greatest, slave proprietor in the United 
States, a South Carolinian, with, however, the chief part of his property 
situated in Louisiana. He not only maltreats his slaves, but stints them 
in food, overworks them, and keeps them almost naked. I have seen 
more than one of his overseers whose representations gave a dreadful 
account of the state of slavery on his plantations, and who left his service 
because they would no longer assist in the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon his slaves; hut I do not mention such a lact as this merely on such 
authority. General Hampton’s conduct towards his $lqvcs is matter of 
notoriety.* — Vol. ii. p. 137- 

Were a particular order of men ever heard to calculate-*-* the 
prodigious saving 1 of taking what they may want upon the 
highway ? 

Mr. Stuart had more personal experience of the treatment of 
slaves in Charleston ; and these, be it observed, arc domestic 
slaves — *the mildest form of slavery.’ The free people of 
colour do not get much by their liberation as long as they 
remain in the United States, 

e My driver was a free man of colour. He gave a frightful account of 
the treatment to which he and all the people of colour, whether free or 
slaves, are subject in this state. He had been accustomed formerly to go 
every season to the State of New York during the period when, owing, 
to the inhabitants leaving the city, business was almost at a stand ; but, 
by an act passed a few years ago, it is declared that a free person of 
colour leaving the state, though merely crossing the boundary, shall 
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never be allowed to return ; and as this person driving me lias a wife and 
family, he feels himself really and truly a prisoner in the State of South 
Carolina. The same law declares, that it shall not be lawful for free 
persons of colour to come from another state into this. If they should 
be brought in a vessel, they arc immediately confined in gaol, till the 
vessel is ready again to proceed to sea, — the captain paying the expenses 
of their detention. It is now contrary to law that even free persons of 
colour should be educated ; — they are incompetent witnesses in any case 
where the rights of white persons are concerned ; and their trials are 
conducted by a justice of the peace and freeholders, without the benefit 
of a jury. So far as respects the slaves, they are even still in a worse 
situation ; for, though their evidence is in no case admissible against the 
whites, the affirmation of free persons of colour, or their fellow-slaves, is 
received against them. I was placed in a situation at Charleston which 
gave me too frequent opportunities to witness the effects of slavery in 
its most aggravated state. Mrs. Street treated all the servants in the 
house*in the most barbarous manner ; and this, although she knew that 
Stewart, the hotel-keeper here, had lately nearly lost his life by mal- 
treating a slave. lie beat his cook, who was a stout fellow, until he 
could no longer support it. He rose upon his master, and in his turn 
gave him such a beating that it had nearly cost him his life ; the cook 
immediately left the house, ran olf, and was never afterwards heard of, 
— it was supposed that he had drowned himself. Not a day, however, 
passed without my licaiing of Mrs. Street whipping and ill using her 
unfortunate slaves. On one occasion, when one of the female slaves 
had disobliged her, she beat her until her own strength was exhausted, 
and then insisted on the bar-keeper, Mr. Ferguson, proceeding to inflict 
the remainder of the punishment. — Mrs. Street in the meantime took 
her place in the bar-ioom. She instructed him to lay on the whip 
severely in an adjoining room. His nature was icpugnant to the execu- 
tion of the duty which was imposed on him. He gave a wink to the 
girl, who understood it and bellowed lustily, while lie made the whip 
crack on the walls of the room. Mrs. Street expressed herself to be 
quite satisfied with the way in which Ferguson had executed her 
instructions ; but, unfortunately for him, his lenity to the girl became 
known in the house, and the subject of merriment, and was one of the 
reasons for his dismissal before I left the house ; — but I did not know of 
the most atrocious of all the proceedings of this cruel woman until the 
very day that I quitted the house. I had put up my clothes in my port- 
manteau, when I was about to set out, hut finding it was rather too 
full, I had difficulty in getting it closed to allow me to lock it ; I there- 
fore told one of the boys to send me one of the stoutest of the men to 
.assist me. A great robust fellow soon afterwards appeared, whom I 
found to be the cook, with tears in his eyes ; — I asked him what was 
the matter ? lie told me that, just at the time when the boy called for 
him, he lmd got so sharp a blow on the cheek bone, from this devil in 
petticoats, as had unmanned him for the moment. Upon my expressing 
commiseration for him, be said he viewed this as nothing, but that he 
was leading a life of terrible suflering ; — that about two years had 
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elapsed since lie and his wife, with his two children, had been exposed 
in the public market at Charleston for sale, — that he had been purchased 
by Mr. Street,— that his wife and children had been purchased by a 
different person ; and that, though he was li\ ing in the same town with 
them, he never was allowed to see them ; — he would be beaten within 
an ace of his life if he ventured to go to the corner of the street/— Yol. 
ii. p. 141. 

The Duke of Saxe, Weimar describes the instrument of torture 
he found in the Charleston gaol in December 1825. — * The ma- 
chine consists of a sort of crane, on which a cord with two nooses 
runs over pulleys ; the nooses arc made fast to the hands of the 
£lavc and drawn *up, while the feet arc bound tight to a plank ; 
that the body is stretched out as lituch as possible, — and thus the 
miserable creature receives the exact number of lashes as 
counted off.’ To this torture any slave may be sent by his 
master, and here he is whipped and beaten a9 that master 
desires. 

* The following extract of a letter from a gentleman at Charleston, to 
a friend of his at New York, published in the New York newspapers 
while I was there, contains even a more shocking account of the public 
sales of slaves here .— “ Curiosity sometimes leads me to the auction sales 
of the negroes. A few clays since I attended one which exhibited the 
beauties of slavery in all their sickening deformity. The bodies of these 
wretched beings were placed upright on a table, — their physical propor- 
tions examined, — their defects and beauties noted . — c A prime lot, here 
they go V There 1 saw the father looking sullen contempt upon the 
crowd, and expressing an indignation in his countenance that he dare not 
speak ; — and the mother, pressing her infants closer to her bosom with 
an involuntary grasp, and exclaiming, in wild and simple earnestness, 
while the tears chased down her checks in quick succession, c l can't left’ 
my children ! 1 won't left’ my children !' Hut on the hammer went, 
reckless alike whether it united or sundered for ever. On another stand, * 
I saw a man apparently as white as myself exposed for sale. I turned 
away from the humiliating spectacle." 

“ At another time I saw the concluding scene of this infernal drama. 
It was on the wharf. A slave ship for New Orleans was lying in the 
stream, and the poor negroes, handcuffed and pinioned, were hurried off 
in boats, eight at a time. Here I witnessed the last farewell, — the heart- 
rending separation of every earthly tie. The mute and agonizing embrace 
of the husband and wife, and the convulsive grasp of the mother and the 
child, were alike torn asunder — for ever ! It was a living death, — they 
never see or hear of each other more. Tears flowed dust, and mine with 
the rest.” 

( Charleston has long been celebrated for the severity of its laws 
against the blacks, and the mildness of its punishment towards the whiles 
for maltreating them. Until the late law, there were about seventy-one 
crimes, for which slaves were capitally punished, and for which the 
highest punishment for whites was imprisonment in the penitentiary,* 
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‘ A dreadful case of murder occurred at Charleston in 180(J. A planter, 
called John Slater, made an unoffending, unresisting slave, be bound hand 
and foot, and compelled his companion to chop off liis head with an axe, 
and to cast his body, convulsing with the agonies of death, into the 
water. Judge Wild, who tried him, on awarding a sentence of im- 
prisonment against this wretch, expressed his regret that the punishment 
provided for the offence was insufficient to make the law respected, — 
that the delinquent too well knew, — that the arm which he had stretched 
out for the destruction of his slave, was that to which he alone could 
look for protection, disarmed as he was of the rights of self-defence. 
But the most horrible butchery of slaves which has ever taken place in 
America, was the execution of thirty-five of them on the lines near 
Charleston, in the month of J*ly 1822, on account of an alleged 
conspiracy against their masters. The whole proceedings are monstrous. 
Sixty-seven persons were convicted before a court, consisting of a justice 
of the peace, and freeholders, without a jury. The evidence of slaves 
not upon oath was admitted against them, and, after all, the proof was 
Extremely scanty. Perrault, a slave, who had himself been brought from 
Africa, was the chief witness. He had been torn from his father, who 
was very wealthy, and a considerable trader in tobacco and salt on the 
coast of Africa. lie was taken prisoner, and was sold, and his purchaser 
would not give him up, although three slaves were offered in his stead. 
The judge's address, on pronouncing sentence of death oil this occasion, 
on persons sold to slavery and servitude, and who, if they were guilty, 
were only endeavouring to get rid of it in the only way in their power, 
seems monstrous. He told them that the servant who was false to his 
master would be false to Lis God, — that the precept of St. Paul was to 
obey their masters in all things, and of St. Peter, to be subject to their 
masters with all fear, — and that, had they listened to such doctrines, 
they would not now have been arrested by an ignominious death/ 

‘ The proceedings of this trial made some noise at the time. An official 
account of it was published, in which the execution of so great a number 
of persons was justified by the precedent of George the Second, who 
executed fifty-four of the first men in Britain for the rebellion of 
1745 / 

f The existence of slavery in its most hideous form, in a country of 
absolute freedom in most respects, is one of those extraordinary anomalies 
for which it is impossible to account. No man was more sensible of this 
than Jefferson, nor more anxious that so foul a stain on the otherwise 
free constitutions of the United States should be wipe$ away. His 
sentiments on this subject, and on the peculiar situation of his country- 
men in maintaining slavery, are thus given in a communication to one of 
his friends : — “ What an incomprehensible machine is man! who can 
endure toil, famine, stripes, imprisonment, and death itself, in vindication 
of his own liberty, and the next moment be deaf to all those motives 
whose power supported him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow 
men a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more misery than 
ages of that which he rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must await 
with patience the workings of an overruling Providencej and hope that 
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that is preparing the deliverance of these our suffering brethren. When 
the measure of their tears shall be full, — when their groans shall have 
involved Heaven itself in darkness, — doubtless a God of justice will 
awaken to their distress, and, by diffusing light and liberality among tlieir 
oppressors, or at length, by his exterminating thunder, manifest liis 
attention to the tilings of this world, and that thejTarc not left to the 
guidance of a blind fatality/ — Vol. ii. p. 14k 

Mr. Stuart now enters Georgia, where whatever may he the 
other social and natural advantages of lhe # country, there is no 
mitigation of law— no softening of the heart — no amelioration, 
moral or political, for*lhc poor slave. The law thus denounces 

him and all his fosterers and well-wishers. 

• 

‘ The laws oh the subject of slavery in the state of Georgia are as 
tyrannical as in any of the states/ 

‘ In case any slave, or free person of colour, teach any other slave, or 
free person of colour, to read or to wiite either written or pnntcd 
characters, the free person of colour, or slave, is punished by fine or 
whipping; and a white person so offending is pimishul with a fine, not 
exceeding .500 dollars, and imprisonment in the common gaol/ 

‘ Any slave, or free person of colour, or any oilier person, circulating 
papers, or bringing into this state, or aiding in any manner in bringing 
into the slate papers for the purposes of exciting to insurrection, con- 
spiracy, or resistance among the slaves, or free poisons of colour, against 
tlieir owners, or the citizens, is to be punished with death/ 

‘ All ships coming into any port of this state having on board any free 
negroes, or lice persons of colour, whether passengers, or in any other 
capacity, are subject to quarantine for forty days. This regulation is 
obviously intended as a prohibition of free persons of colour from entering 
the state by sea/ 

‘Gutting off tlic ears and the pilloiy are punishments for slaves sanc- 
tioned by the legislature of Georgia; but tlie universal punishment is 
whipping. The infliction of this punishment, to the extent of twenty 
lashes, on the bare back, is deemed in a great variety of cases of insuf- 
ficient moment to claim the investigation even of a single magistrate. 
Any white person, a drunken patrole, an absconding felon, or a vagabond 
mendicant, are supposed to possess discretion enough to interpret the 
laws, and to wield the cow- skin or cart-whip for their infraction; and 
should death ensue by accident, while this slave is thus receiving 
moderate correction, the constitution of Georgia kindly denominates the 
offence justifiable homicide/ — Vol. ii. 1 6.3, 1 04*- 

'At New Orleans again, the frightful evil of slavery presents 
itself in more than its ordinary monstrosity. The following 
is Mr. Stuart’s abstract from the diabolical code of this slave 
state. 

‘ The laws respecting the slaves are as cruelly strict and tyrannibal 
here as at Charleston, or in Georgia. The state legislature have now, 
on the 6th and 17th days of March, passed two acts not many day IT* 
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before 1 reached New Orleans, containing most objectionable provisions/ 
‘The first act provides, 1st, That whosoever shall write, print, 
publish, or distribute any tiling having a tendency to create discontent 
among the free coloured population of this state, or insubordination 
among the slaves therein, shall, at the discretion of the court, suffer 
death, or imprisonment at bard labour for life/ 

‘ 2nd, That whosoever shall me language in any public discourse, 
from the bar, the bench, the stage, the pulpit, or in any place, or in 
private discourse or conversation, or shall make use of signs or actions 
having a tendency to produce discontent among the free coloured popu- 
lation in this state, or to excite insubordination among the slaves therein, 
or whosoever shall knowingly be instrumental in bringing into this 
state any paper, pamphlet, or book, having such tendency, as aforesaid, 
shall, at the discretion of the court, suffer at hard labour not less than 
three years, nor more than twenty years, or death/ 

‘ 3rd, That all persons who shall teach, or permit, or cause to he 
taught, any slave in this state to read or write, shall be imprisoned not 
less than one, nor more than twelve, months/ 

‘ The second act provides, 1st, For the expulsion from the state of all 
free people of colour, who came into it subsequently to the year 1 807 ; 
and then confirms a former law, prohibiting all free persons of colour 
whatever from entering the State of Louisiana.’ 

c 2nd, It sentences to imprisonment, or hard labour for life, all free 
persons of colour, who, having come into the state, disobey ail order for 
their departure/ 

‘ 3rd, It enacts, that if any white person shall be convicted of being 
the author, printer, or publisher of any written or printed paper within 
the state, or shall use any language with the intent to disturb the 
peace, or security of the same, in relation to the slaves or the people of 
this state, or to diminish that respect which is commanded to free people 
of colour for the whites, such person shall he fined in a sum not less than 
300 dollars, nor exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned for a term not 
less than six months, nor exceeding three years ; and that, if any free 
person of colour shall be convicted of such offence, he shall be sentenced 
to pay a fine not exceeding 1000 dollars, and imprisoned at hard labour 
for a time not less than three years and not exceeding five years, and 
afterwards banished for life/ 

'And 4///, It enacts, that in all cases it shall be the duty of the 
attorney-general and the several district attornies, under the penalty of 
removal from office, to prosecute the said free persons of colour for 
violations of the act, or, whenever they shall he required to prosecute the 
said free persons of colour hy any citizen of this state / 

'These acts are signed by Mr. Roman, speaker of the House of 
Representatives ; by Mr. Smith, president of the Senate ; and by Mr. 
Dupre, governor of the State of Louisiana, all in March 1832/ 

f Nothing can he more clear than that neither the liberty of the press, 
nor the liberty of speech, exist in a state or country where such laws 
are to be found on the statute-book. The following occurrence proves, 
pretty convincingly, the truth of this observation. It took place on one 
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of the last days in March, while I was at New Orleans:— A slave was 
hung there for some trifling offence, but none of the newspapers took 
thy slightest notice of the execution ; the editors being naturally afraid 
that their doing so might be construed into an offence against the 
laws passed only a few days previously. I only accidently heard of 
the execution some days after it happened, and was told there were 
not thirty persons present at it.* 

* What makes the severity of those laws even more galling is, that 
their retrospective effect forces into banishment many citizens of New 
Orleans, — free men of colour, — who were among the most conspicuous 
defenders of the state during the invasion of the British in 1814/ 

‘ The enactment against writings was intended to be enforced against 
the only liberal pap’er at New Orleans, “ Le Liberal,” which occasionally 
inserted articles favourable to the black population/ 

c The publication of newspapers is not- a thriving speculation in the 
despotic states of the union. I view South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana decidedly in that light, because in those states the liberty of 
the press is denied altogether to the coloured, and, in a very considerable 
degree, to. the white population. Compare the increase of newspapers in 
some of the free states with their present condition in the three slave- 
holding states to which 1 have alluded, and the result will go far to 
establish my proposition. Sixty- six newspapers were published in the 
State of New York in the year 1810: 221 are now published. Seventy- 
one newspapers were published in Pennsylvania in 1810 : 185 are now 
published. Fourteen newspapers were published in Ohio in 1810: 
sixty-six arc now published. But in South Carolina ten newspapers 
were published in 1810, and only sixteen now. Thirteen newspapers 
were published in Georgia in 1810, and only the hame number now. 
Ten newspapers were published -in Louisiana in 1810, and now only 
nine are published. Louisiana is the only state in which the number 
has decreased during the last twenty years, and yet during that period the 
population has increased from 20,815 to 215,272, that is to say, the 
population is nine times as great as it was in 1810, and the effect of the 
arbitrary laws lias been such, as to render the number less for 215,000 
inhabitants than for 20,000, — so lnrnh for slavery and a government 
despotic, so far as concerns a great part, — more than one-half of its popu- 
lation/ — Vol. ii. p. 214. 

One question to Europe, or such parts of it as this may ever 
reach. Is it creditable that a resident from such a country as 
this, should be received by any government, except on the 
same kind of terms as a messenger fiom the King of the 
Cannibal Islands? Will any man, royalist or republican, 
legitimate or lazznrone, risk his personal character on affirming, 
that the region where things of this kind are originated, does 
or by possibility can come within the pale of national law, or is 
anything but a horde of robbers bearing the caput lupimm , 
and to be put down whenever Providence in its goodness shall 
give the power? Take the worst of the bad governments of 
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our Europe, and see what splendid virtue it is, in comparison of 
these nests of felons under the abused title of republics. There 
is no flinching upon the matter ; the man who robs his fellow 
of personal freedom, is a felon of the darkest grade; — look the 
words out in the dictionary, if there is any doubt about their 
meaning. These are the men who have made us as dirt in the 
eyes of our enemies, and given the same kind of blow to every 
liberal- in Europe, that the royalists of Fiance received when 
their heroine of romance turned out yvitli child. Truce with 
the Cossacks, peace and fraternity with the Algerines ; there 
is neither tyrant nor barbarian but in America. Mrs. Trollope, 
and the rest of the musquito-fleet, j^ust scratched America. 
But Mr. Stuart has squashed the character of the Southern 
States for the next two generations; which is as early as a 
civilized man would feel comfortable in the presence of New 
Zealanders at table, and get rid of the horrible idea of their 
picking their teeth of remnants of humanity. 

But the urgent thing, is to do something towards getting 
rid of the dishonour. And here first, consider the nullity of 
military strength, which must exist among a people who have an 
equal or superior number of oppressed men within their borders, 
burning for justice and revenge. Our Wcst-Indian plunderers 
have threatened us, with transferring their allegiance. Suppose 
the thing done ; and calculate the smallness of the force, that 
with a single proclamation would raise a black army in the 
house of each of the blusterers who are just now insulting 
their countrymen with that peculiar compost the gazettes of 
the Slave States call * eloquence/ and which appears to have 
been inflicted on them that their speech may bewray them. 
It may be asked, what would the other States be doing? But 
why should not they be asked to join? What could be more 
for the welfare and consolidation of America, after taking the 
mote of the stupid Taiif out of their wholesome eye, than such a 
combined point upon the slavers holds, followed by an evacuation 
the moment all classes of the population were invested with the 
privileges of humanity. IIovv differently would the name of 
American stand in the world, after such an operation. And it 
would be great meicy to those who would most resist. If they 
are not abated in this way, they will in a worse. The coloured 
population multiplies like the Israelites ; and Europe and 
America are on their side, and anxious to assist in raising up 
some black or mulatto Spartacus with better fortunes than his 
prototype. In, South America the dark races are rapidly rising to 
power and command. It will not be long before black generals 
hover on their frontiers } and then it may be predicted, that 
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tlie cause of humanity will be too strong for the armies of 
the book-keepers. The plea of property, is like a man’s 
pleading property in Cholera ; it can be calculated to a fraction 
of per-centage, how much substantial loss is inflicted on a 
State and on the Union, by the rotting ill of slavery. Hear 
the opinions of Americans on this point. Near Cincinnati, Mr. 
Stuart says, 

* The party in tile stage on this occasion was a very agreeable one, 
several of them Kentuckians, and all reprobating slavery as the great 
bane of this fine country, and wishing 4 that it may speedily be put an 
end to: — V ol . ii.‘ p. ,473 . 

Now fair play for Kentucky. The fact is that in England, — 
on no better foundatioil perhaps than some random jest in a 
stage-play, — the notion is that the Kentuckians are the wild 
men of America. The dozen words above, are enough to show 
the difference ; and it is of more use to notice it, lest it 
should be supposed there was any lurking ill-will for the great 
beating Kentucky helped to give an unfortunate English army 
some years ago. Let him but assist to get i id of this shame 
attaching to our common blood ; and then let him come over 
in his hunting-shirt and leather stockings, and see how his 
cousins in the old country will behave to him. 


Art. V . — Essai sur la Siati&tique Morale de la France , avec Cartes. 

Par A. M. Guerry. Paris. 4 to. 1832. 

TTPON the subject of statistical inquiries, there is wanted in 
^ England the union of two circumstances, in each of which 
separately, this country is surpassed by the United States of 
North America, and by France. If the French neither collect 
nor publish enough, they arrange skilfuHywhat they collect; 
and the Americans, who neglect arrangement and do not 
collect enough, publish most liberally. What, however, all 
countries want, is that all details necessary towards forming the 
public judgment, should be arranged with the utmost exact- 
ness, and published with the utmost regularity, in every place 
in which they are to be brought under consideration. 

A knowledge of statistics was sought with avidity in France at 
an early period of the first revolution. Napoleon did not neglect 
the subject, but he was too well aware of the arguments which 
it afforded against his system, to permit the 'fiee extension of 
inquiry ; and at the restoration of the Bourbons, it was for a 
time still more rigorously checked. In 1816, a vote of money 
was required to pay for statistical returns, which a shortsighted 
royalist opposed for the following strange reasons, * Our idle 
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economists/ said he, 'may bid adieu to statistics. Wise men 
make ^ laughing-stock of those romances upon the state of the 
country, which were so often the torment of credulous states- 
men. Statistics have had their day ; or at any rate are so 
brought within bounds, as to permit the dismissal of those 
crowds of public officers, who were more properly artists than 
clerks, and did nothing but draw plans, or boast of their inventive 
faculties when they found a fresh column to fill up. The days 
of illusion are gone, and we shall in future attend to facts instead 
of fables/ — Speech in the Chamber of Deputies , reported in the 
Moniteur, 30th March , 1832. 

This is the language in all countries, of men who have 
a royal road to political wisdom. What would have pleased 
the speaker, would probably have been a return of the 
peasants that shouted Vive le Roi. But at length even* 
the Bourbons discovered, that to collect and arrange facts is 
useful. From 1826 inclusive, yearly accounts of criminal 
justice have been made with great care in France and printed. 
In 1829 an officer was appointed to make full collections and 
improved arrangements of facts, for the double purpose of 
stimulating tlie public functionaries, and of framing tables of 
the moral statistics of Paris. This establishment was broken 
up in 1831, and is not yet revived in the same form; but in 
October last, a fifth class was added to the Institute of France, 
upon the original plan of 1790, which comprehended statistics. 

M. Guerry the officer appointed in 1829 to collect the moral 
statistics of Paris, was before known as the colleague of M. 
Balbi, in publishing a statistical map, showing the extent of 
education, compared with the extent of crime, in France. A 
letter upon the same subject ’by the same author, was pub- 
lished in 1831, by M. Quetelet of Brussels, in a curious statis- 
tical work with maps, entitled ' Researches into the Disposition 
to commit Crime at different Ages of Life/ M. Guerry has 
therefore had good tiaining to his task of writing this new work 
on the Moral Statistics of France. 

A peculiarity in recent inquiries of this kind, is the addition 
of pictorial illustrations. Maps shewing the distribution of 
crime and education, have been used by the author, by his 
coadjutor Balbi, by Quetelet, Dupin, and others. In the pre- 
sent work that vehicle of information is much improved in exe- 
cution, and applied to several more subjects than before. 

' In order to place the results in a more striking light, seveial maps 
have been framed which have peculiar advantages, not found in tables of 
figures. The shades of colour present conipaiative views of facts more 
rapidly to the mind than could bo gained from tedious calculations. The 
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comparative amounts arc expressed without the' least incorrectness, and 
the eye instantly receives from the outlines, a lasting impression of the 
truth. If the authority of a great name be wanted to justify this use 
of maps, that of Alexander do Humboldt may be adduced. He has often 
resorted to it with much effect, and has declared his sense of its advant- 
ages to science. “ Whateter, says Humboldt, relates to extent, or 
quantity, may be shewn by geometrical drawings. Statistical scales, 
which address the eye without fatiguing the mind, have the merit of 
fixing attention at once upon a great number of important points*. In 
1786 an English writer conceived the same thought, which is expressed 
in the following terms, perfectly corresponding to my purpose. * The 
giving form and Shape to wliat otherwise would only have been an 
abstract idea, has often rendered easy and accurate, a conception that was 
in itself imperfect and acquired with difficulty. Men of great rank or 
active business can only pay attention to general outlines ; nor is the 
attention to particulars of use any farther than as they give a general 
information. And it is hoped, that with the assistance of these charts, 
such information will he got without the fatigue and trouble of studying 
the particulars of which it is composed | .” 

The materials upon which the inquiry is mainly founded, are 
six quarto volumes of documents, entitled 4 Comptes generaux 
de radministration de la justice criminelle,’ and presented 
every year, since 1825, by the Garde-des-Sceaux to the King of 
France. The accuracy of these documents has been questioned 
in England, but probably without reason. They are drawn up 
from quarterly returns prepaied, in all parts of France, by public 
prosecutors, who are provided for that purpose with uniform 
printed forms ; and when occasional inaccuracies are discovered, 
they are corrected under tire double supervision of local supe- 
riors, and of the chief administration of criminal prosecutions 
in Paris. 

Out of the subjects comprised in these high official docu- 
ments, the author selects the number of commitments (accuses), 
not the number of convictions, for the basis of his calculations. 
The ground of M. Guerry’s selection deserves to be noticed. 
* Some errors/ he says, g must arise as to the real amount of 
crime in the country, whichever basis is chosen. But the num- 
ber of accusations is nearer the truth than the number of con- 
victions. Except in political charges, the public prosecutors 
in general give way to few circumstances which produce any 
want of uniformity in their prosecutions ; whereas the verdicts 
of juries vary surprisingly, both according to the neighbourhood 


* Essai politique sur le royaume de la No u cell e- Expagn e, t. 1. Introduc- 
tion . See also lus Memoire sur les lignes isothermes . 
f Playfair’s Commercial and Political Atlas. London. 1786. 
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where the trials take place, and also according to the subject 
matter of the trials/ — p. 6. 

To an objection, that the distribution of crimes throughout 
France in maps divided into departments must be incorrect, on 
account of the probability of the criminals having been strangers 
and not natives, M. Guerry replies from the Corapte General of 
1828, in which year the point was first specially inquired into, 
that it is ascertained that seventy-two in every hundred of the 
accused are uniformly natives of the departments where accused, 
and that ninety-seven in every hundred of those accused in 
all France are natives of France. The foundation therefore for 
comparison is sure. * 

As soon as the comparative uniformity of crime in short 
intervals, as for instance from year to year, shall have been 
established as indicated in what next follows ; the interesting 
subsequent inquiry will be to find how it varies in longer periods, 
and to connect this with moral and political causes. All of 
which must be supposed to have been in the author’s mind. 

* When facts shall once be fully and clearly established, and divested 
of all accidental circumstances, criminal statistics will become equally 
certain with other sciences which depend upon observation. Results 
will be seen to recur steadily, uninfluenced by chance. Every year will 
produce the same number of crimes, in the same order of succession, in 
the same districts. There will be a uniform distribution of offences, 
according to the differences of age, sex, and seasons ; the whole being 
regularly attended by collateral circumstances, of little apparent force, 
and difficult to be explained. It will be easy to give proof that facts, 
hitherto thought to be too subtle for any fixed law, thus steadily recur. 
Let France be supposed to be divided into five great regions, namely, 
the north, south, east, west, and centre, each composed of seventeen 
departments, and containing respectively 8,757,700,-4,82 6,493,— 
5,840,990, — 7,008,788, and 5,288,905 inhabitants. Then, if the whole 
of the crimes committed in all France in a year be called one hundred, 
the proportions for the five regions will stand thus ; — 
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‘ These tables show ho w* little the average amount of the number of 
crimes is ever exceeded, robberies and murders recurring with more uni- 
formity than the harvests/ 

‘ The like regularity exists as to sex. Out of every hundred crimi- 
nals, the average number of men is 78, of women 22. The actual 
number of men in five years ending in 1830 being 79, 79, 7 8, 77, and 
78; and the actual number of females for the same period being 21, 21, 
22, 23, and 22/ 

‘ So, as to age; out of every hundred accused of theft in 1826, there 
were 37 in number, between sixteen and twenty-five years of age ; in 
1827, 35 ,* in 1828, 38 ; in 1829, 37 ; and in 1830, 37; the average of 
3 7 being very little exceeded. And out of every hundred also accused 
of theft in 1826, there were 31 between 25 and 35 years of age; in 
1827, 32 ; in 1828, 30; in 1829, 31 ; and in 1330, 32 ; the average of 
31 being also never much exceeded/ 

‘ So, as to the seasons ; out of 100 attacks for the purpose of violation 
[_altenlats a fa pud'’in\\, there were committed in the three summer 
months of 1827, 36; of 1828, 36; of 1829, 35; and of 1830, 38; 
[nearly double the average left for all the other quarters of the year*]* 
In 100 cases of wounds, there also happened in the three summer 
months of 1827, 28; of 1828, 27; of 1829,27; and of 1830, 27;’ 
giving the same steadiness of average/ 

* Now, if the infinite variety of circumstances which lead to crime be 

reflected upon, together with the extraneous or personal influences which 
constitute its greater or less depravity, these unvarying results are 
what nobody would have dreamed of ; ami it is matter of astonishment 
that acts of free will should ligorously assume so uniform a character. 
On such a view there is no reasonable ground to deny, that motal as 
well as physical events arc subject to invariable laws, and that in many 
respects judicial statistics afford a sure guide to the judgment. In spite 
therefore of the frequent misuse of statistics by some reasoners, and of 
the objections of others whose speculations this science does not hear 
out, it has naturally attracted general attention, and given a new 
direction to criminal legislation, and to the inquiries of the moral philo- 
sopher/ — p. 11. * 

* Subsequently (p. 29) this extraordinary difference is stated more in 
detail, 36 in summer, 25 in npring, 21 in autumn, 18 in winter* 
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The substance of the volume is distributed into tables and 
remarks undei the following' heads. — 1 The crimes committed 
in Fiance every yeai, arianged according to then nature and 
number. 2. The influence of sex on the commission of the 
various crimes. 3. The influence of age on the same. 4. The 
influence of the seasons. 5. The motives of capital crimes 6. 
The motives of crimes against the person 7. Account of the 
map in which the crimes against tjie person, committed m 
France in a yeai, aie distributed by departments. 8. Ac- 
count of a similar map for crimes against property. 9. Ac- 
count of a map .showing the distubution of. education in the 
departments of Fiance. 10, 11, 12. Accounts of thiee other 
maps, showing the distribution of naluial clnldien, of chautable 
donations, and suicides, in the bame- dcpaitments. The 13th** 
section descnbes anothei map, showing, m waving lines, the 
different ages at which vanous ciimes aie committed, and the 
text closes witka statement of cei tain general results. The maps, 
handsomely executed with coppei plates, aie annexed. 

The gieat question upon the mciease of ciime m modern 
times is thus discussed 

s#iys ^ Gueny, ‘ that the darkei offences 
haflP if^Pfermingly more numerous of late than hcretofoie in 
FraSSL* But no means of comparison exist for any years before 
l&ptt is therefore only by opinions, and not proofs, that the point 
mm fte decided Piobably crimes against the person ha\e not 
increased^! number Formerly courts of justice were secret, and 
beyondfUnTit walls everything was nppei fcctlv know n Now, the public 
have access to the courts, and newspapers ate every whue full of 1 i\v 
reports in all stages of pro c ecutions Ad\ antageous «is this publicity 
is for other re isons, itgives to society at piesent an unfur appearance, 
which has misled rainy, ot crime being more pit valent Otheis 
maintain that morals line impioved, and that since the restoiation of 
the Bourbons crimes are lessened 11m opinion is founded on 
the doubtful fact, tint the number of criminals condemned to 
the gallics is diminished , and also on the decrease of exptnsc 
incurred foi keeping planners But the absence of documents render 
the former ground ot argument weik, and as to the litter, it is 
forgotten, that the saving h is arisen from improved management of 
gaols Indeed truth can be nscc i tamed only by a rigoious examination 
of facts The returns for the years 1 823 to 1 8 ; (), shew a gradual 
diminution of the worst cnmc-» agunst the person, from the numbei of 
2,069 committed m 1825, to 1,666 committed m 18 30 , but the same 
returns shew a gradual increase of the worst crimes against property, 
from 5,018 to 5,552 One of the great erases of the increase in 
Fiance, as in England, is the want ot good prisons for reforming 
young offenders Gaol discipline was long despised by governments 
as the reverie of benevolent men m their closets. And when adopted. 
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it was adopted more upon chance than upon system. Thus it still 
remains, and the consequence is that every third criminal is one who has 
beqn punished before. Incredible ^is it may appear, gaols said to be 
well regulated have actually produced more second commitments than 
the gallies. . The existence of these evils, has been demonstrated by 
judicial statistics ; and it remains, for governments "to correct them. 
The first step is to abandon ul! prejudices j and to collect all the facts 
extant respecting-the prisons, in order to consider all the improvements 
needed in them. Probably such inquiries would save enormous 
expense in making ‘experiments, which must be given up as soon as 
made. 9 — p. 16. 

s 

M. Guerry’s tfork a^ords some remarkable inferences on the 
effect of poverty in reference to crime ; and he takes great pains 
to point out the true use of the common sort of education, and to 
expose the error into which many have fallen in thinking that 
merely teaching the people to read, write, and cast accounts, is 
enough to repress crimes. 

He first gives two Tables, which show ‘that in every 
hundred of young men entered upon the military service of all 
France, the number of those who. can read and write in the 
eighty-six departments ranges from twelve per cent to seventy- 
four per cent ; and also that on an average of six years from 
1825 to 1830, the number of persons accused of gieat crimes 
against the person, in all France, langes for the eighty-six 
departments, from one in 2,199, to one in 36,014. These tables 
correspond with two maps coloured in departments, with shades 
from white to black according to the extent of education, and the 
amount of great crimes. Upon these the author observes. 

f It has been said that ignorance is the main cause of crime, and that 
to make men better in happiness, education only is wanted. This 
opinion has been pronounced in the Chambers, repeated at the Royal 
Prison Society, and is adopted throughout France. Since the results 
of criminal justice have been published, it has been repeated with so little 
hesitation and in so many shapes, that it has become one of those common- 
places which no man thinks of proving. M. Malte Brun first 
noticed (in 1823) a fact worthy of serious attention, that a distinction 
exists in regard to the extent of education, between what have been since 
denominated dark France and enlightened France. The only ground of 
M. Malte Brun’s observations was, the number of boys at school. Those 
who have repeated the observations, have confined themselves to this 
ground. But it was probably an incorrect basis; and since 1827 the 1 ' 
Minister of War has caused all the young men liable to serve in the 
army, to be examined as to their being aide to read and write. This 
examination has been made during three years, and as the young men 
belong to all classes in society, the number in every hundred who can 
read and write affords an exact scale of the comparative sta f e of k 
education throughout France. According to this stire test, the educated 
vol. xviii.— Westminster Review . 2 u 
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or light departments, are the thirty to the North East. Those of the 
Meuse, the Doqbs, the Jura, the Hautc-Marne, and the Haut-Rhin are 
the lightest. There neavly three- garths of the young men can read 
and write. It .is not however in the South that the most ignorance is 
found ; it is in the West and Centre, in Brittany, in Berry, and in the 
Limousin, where a twelfth, a thirteenth, and even a fourteenth only can 
read and write. In Corsica, which was supposed to be greatly behind in 
education, half can read and write ; which is beyond ‘the proportion of 
sixty other departments. But more crimes are committed in Corsica, in 
Alsace, and in the South East, than in any other part ; being the parts 
of France where there is the least ignorance. On the contrary, the 
fewest crimes are in the West and Centre, where there is the most 
ignorance.’ * 

* The geographical distribution of crimes, however caused, is now 
exactly known ; and its course is uniform every year. That some other 
cause than the difference of education must be resorted to in order to 
explain the inequality of the distribution, will be clear upon the inspection 
of the three following tables/ 
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€ By two of these tables the eastern region of France is twice as well 
educated as the centre, and by the third the proportion is three-fold ; so 
that it is demonstrated that the comparative amount of crime docs not 
depend on education/ 

€ The argument in favour of popular education hitherto thought 
irrefragable, deserves consideration. It is this ; both in England and 
Frauce, half, or even two- thirds of all the prisoners cannot read. But 
to give force to this argument it should be known whether the rest of the 
people were better taught ,* and this fact is quite unknown. If three- 
fourths of the prisoners could neither read nor write, but four-fifths 
of the whole population of the same age and sex were equally illiterate, 
then the culprits would be proportion ably better instructed, and 
ignoratfee could not be held to be the cause of their crimes. It has 
been said very lately that the number of young criminals has gone on 
decreasing since 1828, when the accused under twenty-one years of age 
in France were 1 ,42 1 in number ; in 1 829, they were 1,248, and in 1830, 
1,275 ; and in these years the education of the >young has greatly 
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increased. The public returns however shew that in 1826, the number 
of the same class of criminals was only 1,226 ; and in 1827, it was 
2,258 } so that the numbers have gone on increasing.* 

c The same result has been recognized in other countries where 
education is highly appreciated, but where additional remedies are 
earnestly desired to lessen the ills which afflict society.* 

* It would however be a new error to suppose that instruction is 
proved by statistical inquiries, to have a tendency to increase crime. 
Instruction, meaning thereby reading, writing, and casting accounts, is 
only an instrument of which a good or bad use may be made according 
as the morality of the people stands high or low from other causes. It is 
an excellent instrument in regard to the material advancement of popular 
interests ; and if its uses .have sometimes been exaggerated, those uses 
really understood, and applied to improving men's minds and destroying 
prejudices, deserve all the care which they have received of late years.' — 
p. 42. 

The degree of connexion between education and the frequency 
of crime, is likely to turn out a more complex affair than was 
expected. It would have been very grateful to the friends of 
education, that among other good consequences, all crime should 
have varnished on the apparition of ' Reading Made Easy/ But 
as it does not, they must not theieforegive up the case, or cease 
to watch it narrowly. There are several sources of erroneous 
conclusion, which it seems necessary to guard against. If 
Corsica, for instance, produces a large amount of crime, and 
a large proportion of Corsicans can at the same time read and 
write ; this is no evidence that reading and writing produce 
crime in Corsica, for it is well known that crime in Corsica 
arises from perfectly distinct sources. What would really point 
to that conclusion, would be the evidence that reading and 
writing had increased in Corsica, and with them crime. Again, 
if it was established that an extraordinary proportion of thieves, 
could read and write ; this would not prove that reading and 
writing were the cause of theft. The real question would plainly 
be, whether since the introduction of reading and writing, thieving 
had increased. For example, if since the extension of reading 
and writing the number of thieves in proportion to the popula- 
tion was reduced one half, but every thief was found to be 
a perfect clerk ; — would this go to prove that reading and 
writing had increased thieving, or to prove directly the con- 
trary? The pictorial representations of M. Guerry afford an 
excellent opportunity for a coup d’&il ; which, there can be 
no doubt, may be pursued \vith advantage into the details. 
The gross or general inference seems to be, that the connexion, 
between the arts of reading and writing and crime, is in a state 
of chaos that the inferences from one part are contradictory 

2 b 2 
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to the inferences from another, and though it is most probable 
that the average, if pursued throughout, would fell on one side 
or other of zero or neutrality, such a result would be of small 
practical importance, on whichever side it fell. The first striking 
fact, is that the reading and writing portions of France lie to 
the north-east of the line drawn from somewhere about St. Malo 
to Geneva. In the matter of crimes against property, this part 
of France as a whole is certainly not brilliant ; on the contrary, 
though there is a considerable quantity of thieving in other 
departments, it must be allowed to be rather dark. In the 
matter of crimes against the person, on the contrary, it is 
of the average lightness of the comparatively harmless parts ; 
the south and south-east of France appearing to be the places 
where criminality of this kind concentrates itself. It certainly 
does look, as if * Thou shalt not steal ’ was the commandment 
to be impressed with double vigour on all the subjects of public 
or charitable education. At the same time there are some 
exceptions. Meuse for instance is the very brightest depart- 
ment in the matter of instruction ; and it holds a very re- 
spectable rank in the scales both of thieving and *nurder, 
being 65 from the climax of guilt (out of 86) in the first, and 
62 in the other. A great number of very tolerably instructed 
departments, seem also to be very tolerably clear of cii-me in 
both kinds. The only part where the balance turns decidedly 
against the instructed people, is in the matter of thieving, in the 
departments round Paris, and in Alsace and Lorraine. Crimes 
against the person, as before intimated, concentrate themselves 
in the south and south-east ; and in poiut of instruction, though 
not of the very darkest, these portions are of the next shade to it. 
A dark portion in the matter of instruction in the direction of 
Ushant, is of average badness in theft, though rather clear of 
murder. The dark and uninstructed patch m the centre of 
France, has a leaning to murder, especially on the south and 
south-east, and to theft on the nortn-west. But one depart- 
ment of this region (Creuse) is made to exhibit the phenomenon 
of being as dark as midnight in the matter of instruction, and 
as white as milk in the matter of crime of both kinds ; while it 
displays a blacker spot than any of its neighbours, in the affair 
of enfans naturels . it must be the terrestrial paradise of the 
Fr&res Ignorantins. 

The Chart of suicides exhibits some remarkable results. The 
instructed parts, in the main, are those which produce suicides. 
The ignorant portion in the centre of France, attack other people's 
throats, but take especial care of their own. On the subject of 
suicide, they present a great white patch. 
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Some other parts of this visual arithmetic present curious 
results. A greater quantity of crimes against the person are 
committed in summer ; of crimes against property, in winter. 
Men begin to commit crimes earlier than women ; but leave off 
rather sooner. Of men who shoot themselves, considerably 
above a quarter are between the ages of 20 and 30 ; of such as 
hang themselves, above a quarter are between 50 and 60, and 
nearly another quarter between 60 and 70. Nevertheless 
gentlemen above 80, seem to die by pistol. The probability is, 
they were unable to get upon a stool. 

The killings or .attempts at killing, that arise out of adultery, 
present remarkable results. A mari adultire , is never killed at 
all. Out of 1,000 cases, 22 are where the femme adultire is killed 
by her husband, and 11 by her partner in sin. 437 are where 
the mari outrage is the killed; of which 77 are by the wife, 177 
by her partner in sin, 166 by the wife and partner together, and 
1 7 by the wife and some strange hand. 282 are where the injured 
wife is killed; of which 177 are by the peccant husband, 56 by 
his helpmate in adultery, and 50 by the two together. In 34 
the guilty husband’s partner in sin is killed ; of which 17 are by 
the offended wife, and an equal number by the relations of the 
discreditable husband. In 138 the seducer of the wife is 
killed; of which 110 are by the affronted husband, 11 by the 
faithless wife and some strange party, and 17 by the relations 
of the faithless wife. 39 are where the children of adultery are 
killed ; of which 22 are by the adulterous mother, and 17 by 
the affronted husband. 16 are of legitimate children ; of which 
5 are by the adulterous mother by herself, and 1 1 by her and 
her partner in guilt conjointly. 21 are of other parties ; of which 
16 are by the wife’s partner in adultery, of somebody who was 
in his way ; and 5 by the injured husband, of somebody he 
conceived to be accessory. 

The Section upon the crimes of poisoning, and other murders 
committed or attempted in consequence of debauchery, seduc- 
tion, and concubinage, contains the following commentary upon 
a table in which these crimes are analysed. 

‘ More than three-fourths of the numerous murders committed or 
attempted in consequence of debauchery, seduction, and concubinage, ai:e 
upon females. The wish to stifle complaint, and to escape the scandal and 
risk of prosecution, is the most common motive One sixth portion arc 
committed against females who are either faithless in a culpable con- 
nexion, or want to put an end to it ; and another equal portion, to 
get rid of women who are . in the way of the marriage of their former 
acquaintances. One seventeenth portion are committed without intending 
to do more than procure abortion. In marriage, the infidelity of the wife 
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does not cause more than one twenty-third portion of the attempts 
against her life ; in concubinage, infidelity of the female causes one-sixth 
of the cases that arise. The vengeance taken by offended relations leads 
to half the attacks on the seducers. About a thirty-third portion of the 
attacks on the lives of men take place in houses of ill-fame. Add to these 
consequences of personal profligacy, one- fourteenth of the cases of incen- 
diarism of which the motive is known, a great number of duels, of cases of 
insanity, particularly among the women who live by prostitution, all the 
cases of infanticide, and almost all the suicides of young women, and a 
true picture will be afforded of the evils arising from immorality 
of this kind. It is but too common in modern times to think lightly of 
irregular connexions between the sexes. The principle* of duty have been 
weakened in this respect, and it is become of the first importance to bring 
to their support considerations of interest and utility ; to prove that the 
consequences of such irregularities will be inevitably the same, whatever 
may he our opinions of their innocence or guilt. So true it is, that 
examined deeply, views of true utility and of moral duty will ever be 
found inseparable and identical/ — p. 36 . 

M. Guerry’s remarks upon the influence of different degrees 
of poverty are curious and cautious. 4 In proportion to the 
numbers of the people, he says, crimes against property are 
commonly more frequent in populous towns than in the thinly 
inhabited districts. Hence it has been thought, that a con- 
densed state of the population tends to increase crime. The 
conclusion is too hasty. In the departments in which the great 
towns of Nantes, Bordeaux, Nismes, Toulouse, Montpelier, and 
Marseilles, are situated, fewer crimes are committed against 
property, than in the departments in which Troyes, Chalons, 
Arras, Evreux, and Chartres, less populous towns, are situated. 
The error has arisen from effects being attributed to a condensed 
population, which are attributable to some other concurrent, but 
not necessarily connected circumstances. There is considerable 
difficulty in distinguishing from each other, results which have 
had a simultaneous origin. Wealth indicated by the amount of 
direct taxation, is more frequently than a condensed population, 
coincident with an increased proportion of crimes against pro- 
perty ; it would therefore seem to be indirectly the cause of 
these crimes. If the maximum of wealth occurs in those northern 
departments where the greatest number of crimes are committed 
against propel ty, and the minimum in the central departments 
where they are fewest, and if also in the south the mean amount 
of wealth is almost on a level with that in the north, how does 
it happen on this principle of wealth being the indirect cause 
of crimes against property, that the crimes in the south are not 
equally numerous with those in the north? It would not perhaps 
he very illogical to conclude, that extreme poverty is not the 
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chief cause of crimes, when the poorest departments are found 
to contain the fewest criminals against properly. But while 
I do not absolutely reject this conclusion, further direct proofs 
are necessary to establish the point beyond all doubt. The 
poorest departments may not be those in which there are the 
greatest number of poor inhabitants ; and certainly where there 
are the greatest private fortunes, there usually is at the same 
time a portion of the people in the deepest misery. It is a more 
difficult question than at first appears, what degree of influence 
wealth or poverty may exercise upon crime. In order to resolve 
it, the comparative numbers of the needy and of the beggars in 
each department must be ascertained much more correctly than 
has yet been effected. The results of inquiry are noted upon 
the maps which accompany the work, in reference to the distribu- 
tion of patents over France; and it will be seen, that wherever 
there are most patents taken out, there the greatest number of 
crimes are committed against property, except in Corsica ; and 
where the fewest patents are taken out, the fewest crimes are 
committed. There are but a few exceptions to this last remark; 
as in a part of Brittany, where with little means of employment, 
thieving is very common ; and on the contrary, in Ardennes, in 
Meuse, in Cote-d’Or, with great activity of trade, there is little 
thieving. This apparent general relation of crimes against 
property, to the greater or less degree of industry and trade in a 
country, requires further and moie careful examination than it 
has yet received. It is not in France alone that it has been 
noticed. In various reports of the British House of Commons, 
curious details may be found respecting it. ( Report from the 
Select Committee on Criminal Commitments and Convictions , 
July 1828, p. 5. lb. on Secondary Punishments , 1831, p. 103, 
and ib . June 1832 ,p. 64). In Paris and the neighbourhood, and 
also ia all the great commercial towns and sea-ports, a large pro- 
portion of the crimes against property are committed by ^people 
who make thieving a business. In all France there are more than 
thirty thousand people of this kind. Among them are many 
young persons who took their first lessons in the infamous 
trade, in what are called Houses of Correction. The criminals 
who have undergone their sentences in the Bagnes, rarely com- 
mit the more atrocious crimes after their release, as is commonly 
supposed. They know the law too well to risk capital convic- 
tion by being guilty of capital offences ; but they become 
regular plunderers of property.’ 

.Enough has been given o£ the work of M. Gucrry to profe 
that the contents are of substantial interest and importance. It 
play not be useless to add, that without being expensive, it is from 
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its size and plates entitled to rank among c show books/ and on 
the whole eminently calculated to lie on the tables of members 
of parliament and others, who to the possession of competence 
unite a taste for legislative inquiries. 


Art. VI. — Fiee Trade , as it affects the People . Addressed to a Re- 
formed Parliament . By Henry Booth. — Liverpool ; Wales and 
Baines. Hurst; London. 1833. pp. 40. 

HPO gather up and put forward whatever can be turned to the 
support of principles deemed just and right, is the limited 
service of a Review. And the readiest of all ways is by a run- 
ning commentary. 

f It has been too much the custom to regard the question of Free 
Trade, as one of abstract principle and speculation ; as a branch of 
the recondite and somewhat formidable science of Political Economy ; 
interesting as a subject for discussion and argument, but proper, at 
the same time, to be approached with salutary caution, and with 
especial distrust, in reference to any practical results ; as plausible in 
theory, but in no wise to be depended on, in the application of its 
principles to the ordinary routine of trade and commerce.’ — p. 3. 

What is ' abstract principle,’ — and * abstract speculation’? 
It is true enough that it has been the custom to regard, or 
more correctly, to describe, the question of Free Trade as one 
of 'abstract principle and speculation ;’ but can the describers 
tell what they mean by these phrases,— or do they know them- 
selves, — or can they produce a specimen of an ' abstract prin- 
ciple ’ or an ' abstract speculation,’ — or show the face of a 
living man who ever acted, or advised anybody else to act* on 
either ? 

The truth is, the logicians made a most unfortunate blunder in 
a name; and upon this blunder, all who have any interest in dis- 
guising truth and persuading men to act irrationally, have been 
living ever since. When the logicians found out or observed, that 
if two and two made four in Europe, they did the same in China; 
— that if the various northings and southings of a vessel, added 
together respectively and one sum taken from the other, gave its 
whole northing or whole southing in the Mediterranean, they 
did the same with equal certainty in the Red Sea, and may be 
trusted foi doing so on the Lake Dibbie whenever the vessels of 
an African Navigation Company arrive there ; — they by some 
strange fatality, if not by that direct inspiration of the demon 
which is stated to bring prisoners to the Old Bailey, called 
such instances, — not universal as was manifestly their proper 
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title,— but abstract conclusions. They made the mistake of 
confounding everything with nothing ; and instead of calling 
such truths by a name which expressed the fact of their holding 
good in all possible cases and situations, they gave them a title 
which wal easily construable by a stupid or dishonest man, into 
there being no necessity for their holding good at all. Fancy 
now, that some unfortunate supporter of things as they ought 
not to be, should undergo the misfortune of having his notes 
for speaking altered by a wag, and afterwards hold # forth in the 
House of Commons or elsewhere in the style that follows. — 
' I rise. Sir, to protest against the application of universal truths. 
I am a plain practical man, and cannot give into the absurdity 
of being led by conclusions which necessarily hold good every- 
where. I decline to submit, Sir, to the * crazy generalities' of 
gentlemen on the other side, who because they think they have 
established in some individual cases that taking ten per cent 
from the principal leaves only ninety per cent behind, — insist 
on applying it to the case where I and my honourable friends 
are interested. We deny that there is any justice in affirming, 
that the more we take from other people, the less we leave 
them for themselves. We assert the contrary, and that our 
taking away is really and truly the measure of their gain. We 
bar all reference to general principles. We appeal to * plain 
fact , physical and arithmetical proof, sober reason , and humble 
expediency / and we deny that any of these lead in the slightest 
degree to (he conclusion, that because in some other case a man 
had only ninety per cent left when ten was taken away, the 
same is true when we are to be the takers.* This would not be 
a bad representation of the spirit, and the letter too, of some of 
the exhibitions of the practical men. 

r It is obviously the interest of those who enjoy a monopoly, 
whether partial or complete of certain departments of trade, to 
excite a prejudice against any change, as theoretical and untried ; and 
the delusion has been the more easily kept up, owing to the partial and 
desultory manner in which, on some occasions, and the too learned 
and abstruse method in which, on others, the great practical question 
has been treated. The principles of Free Trade have been ably ex- 
pounded in various works of the highest authority j but these are 
sealed books to the generality of readers. Again, the question, as 
included in distinct branches of trade, has been powerfully but 
separately illustrated. The Corn Trade, the Silk Trade, the Sugar 
Trade, the Timber Trade, the. Export of Machinery, the Shipping 
Interest, the East and West India Interest, &c, &c. all have been dis- 
cussed. The abstract reasoner is satisfied that the argument *is 
incontrovertible j and the merchants, or parties interested, are no 
less dissatisfied with the unavoidable conclusion. Each subdivision of 
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the great question has been debated, and each has been considered as 
involving a point for subtle discussion between the economist and the 
merchant or manufacturer, engaged iu the particular trade under 
consideration. But all this time, the most important view of the 
subject has been in a great measure overlooked. Tiie People have 
been too much forgotten. In the following observations wc shall 
endeavour to treat the question as one of popular interest and high 
practical importance ; as intimately affecting the subtantial well-being 
of the nation/ — p. 4. 

It only requires to be proved that in each of the several cases 
of * the Corn Trade, the Silk Trade, the Sugar Trade, the 
Timber Trade,’ &c. all that is gained by the monopolist is lost 
twice over by somebody else ; and then there seems little more 
chance of oversetting th^‘ abstract * reasonei’s final conclusion 
on the subject, than theie would be if each of these interests 
proceeded by the way of taking one shilling from the sufferers 
lor themselves, and a second to be thrown into the sea. 

# The following axioms we shall consider as established, and 
that it would be a waste of time to offer proof of their truth and 
correctness : — p. 5. 

The procedure by axioms is unfortunate. One of the first 
steps that will be made in the coming age, will be to revolt and 
utteily cast the gorge at the notion of axioms. If a thing can be 
proved, let it ; if it cannot, then say nothing about it. Theie 
is no such tiling as a self-evident proposition ; unless perhaps, 
that ‘ whatever is, is/ Whenever a man professes to build 
on axioms, an even bet may be taken that some of them are 
wrong. 

( 1st. If you prevent imports, by prohibitory duties, you prevent 
exports to the same extent.’ — p. 5. 

This would be better for being accompanied by the proof; 
which is, that the imports must either be paid for by exports of 
some kind, or be got for nothing. Another important point is 
also missing ; which is, that in addition to the loss to the export 
trader that should have been, and the loss of the difference of 

E rice to the consumer (which two together make a perfect 
alance to the advantage to the trader iu whose favour 
the piohibition is issued), there is a gratuitous loss of the 
same magnitude as the consumer’s, which falls on those traders 
with whom the difference of price would have been spent if 
it< had been left with the consumer, lienee * the Corn Tratfe, 
the Silk Trade, the Sugar Trade, the Timber Trade, the 5 &c. are 
all so many ingenious inventions for creating a national loss to 
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the amount of the difference of price proposed to be put into 
the pockets of the monopolists. 

‘ 2 d. A business or manufacture, protected by high duties ou 
importation, will not, on that account, yield more than the ordinary 
rate of prolit, — otherwise every one would engage in it, which is an 
absurdity. The public, therefore, suffer from being constrained to 
purchase a protected article at a high price, while the manufacturer 
does not benefit / — p. 5. 

This is’wrong. A business protected by duties, will yield 
an increased rate of profit, till the increased number that apply 
to it, britfgs down the rate. And all the time this process is 
going on, it will be what is technically called a better business ; 
and those who are already engaged in it, will have the 
benefit of this, and moreover all the chances of appropriating to 
themselves an increased share of the business when profits snail 
have been reduced to the old rate. In the same manner, to 
take the contrary case, if a monopoly be opened by the removal 
of the prohibition, there is no doubt of the trade becoming a 
worse trade . Profits will be reduced in it, till the weakest go 
out ; during which process, all the engaged must lose ; and it 
will depend moreover on the degree in which the existing traders 
approach to equality of strength, whether the diininished 
demand docs not fall on all and every of the engaged* in the 
shape of a diminution of business ; and if it does not, all that 
one escapes, must fall in the shape of additional weight upon 
some other. In all of which, it is necessary to keep in view, that 
any of the gains ov losses so arising to the monopolists, is ac- 
companied by a double loss or gain to the rest of the community. 
It does not seem to be generally understood, that there are 
two ways in which a trader may gain, either separately or both 
at once ; — one, the having a greater rate of profits on a given 
quantity of business, the other, the having a greater quantity 
of business at a given rate of profits. And the contrary, in the 
case of loss. 

r 3d. Food is the basis, the sine qutl non of population 5 that is, of 
life and all its enjoyments : population being limited only by the 
limitation of food 5 for manufacturers, and workmen of all descrip- 
tions will increase and multiply, if you will furnish food in return for 
their labour/ — p. 5. 

The plenty of food leads to population ; and the power of 
populating, is the measure, the gage, of public happiness. It 
so happens that populating is the very first -thing men like to 
expend their competence upon. The public in fact, takes out 
its happiness in population. It is true that this populating 
tends directly to reduce its own materials; and so does eat- 
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ing, a pudding. But the eating is the happiness. There are those 
who counsel, theie should be no pudding ; because, they say, 
eating will reduce it. The best of puddings, they are prepared 
to prove a temporary blessing ; whence they infer, that the 
whole race is naught. This is not an unfair representation, of 
some arguments afloat on corn. 

‘ 4th. In order that a whole community may obtain the greatest 
possible quantity of the conveniences and comforts of life, it is 
necessary to allow the merchant to make his purchases wherever he 
Can procure his commodities of the best quality, at the cheapest 
rate.'— p. 5. 

This rather surpasses what even Euclid has ever tried to 
huddle into an axiom. It is true however ; but it is in strict- 
ness a corollary from the first proposition, which was, that in 
every case of monopoly, an amount equal to the difference of 
price to the consumers, is thrown into the sea. For if this is 
true, * the greatest possible quantity of the conveniences and 
comforts of life* is reduced by said amount. In all cases there- 
fore where the monopolists parade the gains to their respective 
trades from their monopolies, — or point out the losses that would 
arise from their destruction ; — hear them out, and then tell them, 
that this is the exact amount of the gain that would arise to the 
whole community by the removal ; — not to the community after 
deduction of the monopolists, but to the whole community, them- 
selves and monopoly interests included. Theie is a page m one of 
Blackwood’s Magazines, would make a striking figure under a 
process of this kind. 

f Of the innumerable articles of commerce or manufacture which 
have, at different periods, become the object of mercantile adventure, 
the food of man is beyond measure, the most important. To this object, 
therefore, we shall direct our chief attention, taking merely a rapid 
glance at the system of policy pursued with respect to a few other 
commodities, in the first instance. VVe shall begin our preliminary 
investigation with Timber , and inquire how far the Legislature, witli 
reference to this article, has complied with the rule above laid down, 
of allowing the merchant to purchase it wherever he can obtain it of 
the best quality, and at the cheapest rate. The best timber in the 
world for building purposes, is that obtained from the Baltic : the 
worst timber in the world is that obtained from the British settlements 
in North America. Our merchants are prohibited purchasing the best 
timber under a penalty of 21. 15s. per load ; and they are enticed to 
purchase the worst timber, by the comparative trifling duty of 10s. 
per load. And what is the result ? An immense amount of capital 
during the last quarter of a century has been attracted to the North 
American timber trade, for the purpose, or with theeffcct, of compelling 
the people of this* country to use the worst description of timber ; 
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while, at the same time, the capital so employed has not yielded a 
larger profit than if it had been allowed to flow into other channels, 
and had been the means of procuring the best timber, and at a lower 
rate. Thus there has been an enormous waste of property : the 
public suffers grievously, while the merchant does not benefit.’ — p. 5. 

To put the case in its brevity, the man who uses Canadian 
timber has 21. 5s. -per load taken from him in the goodness of 
his timber, to be given to a man who has timber he wants 
selling in Canada ; and besides this, some other English traders 
lose to the same amount of 2/. 5s., which would inevitably have 
been laid out with them if the money had been left with the 
right owner. To' say that the Canadian also will lay out the 
money on somebody, is met by the fact that the disappointed 
traders would equally have laid it out on somebody. The 
fraud to be kept up is, to evade or conceal the circumstance 
of there being a pure and unbalanced loss to the amount of 
2/. 5s., which would not have taken place if the Canadian had 
not been allowed a legal robbery. And the whole after all, is 
only a roundabout exhibition of the fact, that a greater price is 
given for bad timber than needs ; which, it requires no ghost to 
tell, is throwing away the difference. 

All the other frauds are of precisely the same natuie ; the 
Sugar and Coffee fraud, the Train Oil fraud, the China fraud, 
the Silk fraud, the Woollen fraud, the Leather fraud, the Cotton 
fraud, the Iron fraud. Our commercial policy is a mass of 
confluent frauds ; by which everybody robs everybody, and 
throws half the booty into the sea. But they all yield iu 
individual importance to the great master pustule, which 
is the Corn fraud, By this, a gross sum of twelve millions 
and a half per annum is thrown away, in order that a certain 
other sum, amounting probably to five millions, may be 
taken from the men who work for it, and given to the 
landlords whose first principle of law, physic, and divinity, is 
not to work at all. In other words seventeen millions a year are 
torn from the mouths of the suffering manufacturer and his 
starving children, in order that jive millions of it may find 
their way into the pockets of a dishonest and tyrannical class 
who have got a law that nobody but a land-owner shall be in 
parliament. When pressed upon the point, they bully and 
appeal to their humanity and charity. The charity is easily 
defined ; — they take with a bucket and give with a spoon. They 
take seventeen millions a year out of the pockets of the 
industrious and the poor, and urge in return that they some- 
times give a guinea to an old woman at Christmas. They can 
hardly be said to be personally responsible ; for they labour 
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under the misfortune, like the slave owners in the West 
Indies, of having been brought up under the persuasion that 
they were the born lords and tyrants of those whom they 
oppress* But the oppression is not the less for that*; nor 
will be longer endured for it. And not content with this 
burning wrong, they app*ear to have been curious in the 
grievous and the horrible, Could the art of man have gone 
further, than to invent the idea, that a per-centage should 
be taken out of the portions of the widow and the orphan of 
the industrious classes for the service of the state, and that the 
robber class should exempt themselves ? View coo the insulting 
pretext on which this is defended. If a per-centage were taken 
upon the value of a landed estate, by repetition an amount equal 
to the whole value of the estate would come into the hands of 
the government ! As if a per-centage upon the pittance of the 
widow and orphan of the industrious man, would not do the same 
in exactly the same number of repetitions . Examine too the de- 
lusive and totally unstatesman-hke nature of the representation 
altogether. If one per cent (for instance) were taken out of the 
value of a landed estate, a hundred repetitions, it is said, would 
take an amount equal to the value of the whole. The blunder 
in the mind of the stater of this, most probably was, that in the 
course of a hundred repetitions the whole estate would be 
absorbed and gone. But (to say nothing of the fact that if 
this was true it must be equally true of the inheritance of the 
industrious man), is there a shadow of reality about the state- 
ment at all ? Suppose that of a landed estate the yearly rent 
be four or five per cent upon the value, and that every twenty 
or thirty years one pound is taken out of these four or five; — 
does that absorb the estate ?— has it the smallest tendency to do 
it ?— does it take one single step towards such a consummation ? 
— if it went on for millions of years, would it have made the 
slightest progress towards it, or have done anything but what 
all taxation must do, take away a portion from the present 
enjoyment of the payers. Well may the world still admire Quantd 
sapientid regitur. 

What the people have to do is clear. To avow their 
intention of employing the legal and recognized power 
they possess, not only to procure the abatement of the two 
nuisances, but, First, to make the best attainable calcula- 
tion of what has been substantially taken from the community 
by eighteen years Corn Laws, and lay a tax which , calculated 
te perpetuity, shall be of precisely the same value and amount , 
upon the rent of land ; — And Secondly, to estimate in the 
same manner the probable amount of legacy duty of which 
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the land-owners by the gross and mean trick of making 
themselves their own lawgivers have defrauded the public, 
and lay an extra legacy duty which , calculated to perpetuity , 
shall be of precisely the same value and amount , upon the 
descent of landed property . Some persons may think there is 
something difficult or mysterious about the calculation ; they 
may therefore be usefully informed, that there are individuals 
called actuaries , whose profession it is to make calculations 
of this kind, and who if the grounds (that is, the different 
sums paid or withheld, with the dates) be given them, will 
for a moderate • fee give precise answers, upon principles 
which nobody can gainsay, and which in fact are recognized 
daily by the courts of law, on the declaration of this same 
class of professional persons. Six years ago, the people 
might have accepted something very different ; but their 
circumstances are not the same as six years ago, — they had 
not the Reform Bill. No man ever got anything by giving 
up liis just right where he had power to enforce it. To 
give up a part to save the rest, is a perfectly different .ques- 
tion ; but the people have no occasion to give up a tittle 
here. They have only to understand the thing, and use the 
means ; and, first or last, their enemies must be at their feet. 
And whenever that happens, they will overturn the most cruel, 
dishonest, and insulting structure of human wrong, that with 
the exception of the West-Indian tyranny, has sullied the page 
of history. The landlords will cail this, setting one part of 
society against anothei. Is not the New Police, setting one 
part of society against another ? There is no use in mincing 
phrases ; the people are trampled on by the rank and gross 
oppressions of an insolent order, who push their injustice to 
the cottage of the starving man and the bed-side of the 
dying, and feed their houuds oil the blood and sinews of 
the industrious population. Two points are their law and their 

n el; one, that they will not pay taxes and other people 
; the other, that fortunes shall be made for them at the 
expense of other people. All this they consider as their birth- 
right; and they turn like hunted wild beasts upon anybody 
who talks of taking it from them. The people have the 
legal and parliamentary means of relieving themselves, if they 
have union and sense. The question therefore reduces 
itself, to whether the people have union and sense. A man of 
forty-Secretary-power, (though not always right, yet thoroughly 
right here), has laid hold of one of these subjects, and has got 
at least one eye open to the other. If he ever lets go while 
God gives him life and strength, — if he does not appear year 
after year and session after session, speaking his printing and 
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printing his speeches, till he carries the Abolition of this 
agrarian Slavery, — he will deserve to be buried under piles of 
his departed Registers, like the Iloman virgin under the shields 
of her countrymen. As the military Instruction-book says to 
lieutenants of hussars, — Why does he delay any longer to make 
himself famous? He has all the game in his hand; and if he 
leaves the oppressors a fragment of their wrong, he is bound at 
least to charge them an eighth for salvage. 

The argument for the Corn Laws derived from the alleged 
fact that the British grower is the manufacturer’s best customer, 
is reducible to the question of whether he is so good a customer 
that it is for the manufacturer’s interest to let him take 
money out of his till to -expend it at his shop. No 
manufacturer would be deceived by such a plea in a particular 
case, and no robber in grain would be impudent enough to 
advance it ; but it is marvellous how men are perplexed when 
the proposal is to rob them in society. And one more word to 
the manufacturers. If it is true that the interests of the 
manufacturers and land-owners are so bound together, that it is 
for the benefit of the manufacturers to allow the land-owners to 
prevent the exchange of manufactures for foreign corn, — why 
should it not be equally true that it must be for the benefit of 
the land-owners to allow the manufacturers to lay a tax on home- 
grown corn and so increase the quantity that must be bought with 
their manufactures abroad ? If the connexion is so intimate, 
turn and turn about is only fair. Would it not be clear, that 
if the manufacturers were benefited by a tax on home-grown 
corn, the land-owners also must have the benefit of the improve- 
ment in the condition of their best customers ? If they say, * But 
you cut off part of our custom from us ; ’ — so do the land-owners 
now. Try this ; within the next twenty years, there might be 
somebody found to ask the question in the House of Commons. 

There are some mistakes in the book ; as for instance, that 
‘ the result of tithes is to inflict on the soil an artificial sterility, 
to the extent of the tithe. 9 It inflicts a degree of artificial 
sterility, but probably not to the extent of much above a twelfth 
part of the tithe, and this from what may be called accidental 
causes ; the error arising, from supposing that there can be 
any difference in the price of a given quantity of corn in the 
market, whether it he sold for the benefit of the tithe-owner or 
the grower. It is {0 fact the obsolete mistake of Mr. Ricardo ; 
which has been driven out of the field, and nearly given up by 
^11 supporters, in England, in France, and everywhere. £ut 
inaccuracies on insulated points, need not spoil the rest ; and 
therefore great good may be the consequence of the circulation 
of Mr, Booth’s popular treatise on Free Trade. 
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Art. VII. — A few Words on the Effects of Abolition jtnd Commutation 
of Tithes . Tail's Edinburgh Magazine for March 1833. 

CINCE ‘ request' has been made that the Reviewer (meaning, 
*^as is apprehended, the writer of the Article on the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells's pamphlet in No. XXXV, and on the Improve- 
ment of Condition of the Cleigy in No. XXXII), would ' exa- 
mine carefully the probable effect of that measure on our pros- 

E ects as to the Repeal of the Com Law ; ' it is impossible that 
e sh6uld not do his best to accede to the demand. 

It has always # been stated, that the Commutation of Tithes 
would throw a certain advantage into the hands of the landlords, 
or the church, or both, as they could agree to divide it. And 
there can be no hesitation in closing with the suggestion of the 
Northern Liberal, that it would be nuite fitting and desirable 
that the government (supposing it to nave any honest intention 
on the subject at all) should take advantage of this to make the 
commutation of Tithes and the removal of the Corn Laws con- 
temporaneous, rather than give the landlords anything however 
small with one hand, for the sake of encountering an incieased 
opposition to taking away with the other. But the Whigs will 
never do this ; they will do directly the contrary. They will 
jump at any prospect of increasing the difficulty of whatever 
they take in hand. If the Northern editor can persuade them 
to be wiser, he will be luckier than there is hope for ; but he 
will be most welcome. When anything was said of the 
unadvibeableness of refusing to abate an evil on pretence of at 
some time effecting ' the removal of a greater, ' it was nothing 
of this kind that was in view ; alas for Mother Church, it was 
the removal of herself. 

At the same time in a case of this nature, a great deal turns 
upon the absolute magnitude of the object in question ; and if 
individuals differ in their estimate of this, they of course differ 
in their judgment of the importance of the object. Now the 
absolute value at issue was stated at something like 25,000/. a 
year ; and though there is no need not to do the prudent thing 
with 26,000/. a year, yet when viewed with relation to the com- 
parative effect to be produced by it in increasing the resistance 
of the landed interest, it does a little resemble the charity which 
should be on the watch to prevent a pea from being thrown in 
at London Bridge, at a time when there was an inundation in 
China. The writer in the Northern Magazine however appear^ 
to tiiink its magnitude greater, in the proportion of 2s. l]r/. to 
Ad . ; and therefore he has a full right to estimate its effects as 
equivalent to six peas and a fraction. Which of the two esti- 
vol. xvjii.— Westminster Review . 2 c 
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mates is the true one, must be settled by reference to the 
grounds on which they are respectively supported. On which 
it seems not superfluous to add, that the estimate at 2s, 1 \d, 
Idoes not appear to be supported on any grounds at all, or at 
least on any that aie given. No precise reason presents itself, 
why the scale of soils might not have been one that should 
produce 4s, or Is. And there would be no danger in asseiting, 
that all estimates f built upon measuring the price of corn 4 by 
the expense of raising it on the lowest soils cultivated , 9 are 
wrong except by accident. Instead of * every ^civilized mortal’ 
agreeing in any such principle, a large and increasing number 
in all countries, who know no reason why they should be convict 
of incivility, maintain openly that it is ab initio a fallacy the 
mother of fallacies, and utterly untrue in the sense and manner 
in which it is applied ; that it is a pre-posterous and entirely 
baseless argument, and that there is no instance in nature of 
such arguments producing truth except by chance. There is 
no use m trying to destroy such an opiniou by hints at what 
is done by all civilized mortals. Always doubt a man in 
anything he seems to think indubitable; it is a capital rule. 
This is always the sore place; no man is taken in by what he 
doubts of, but always by something he thinks nobody cff//deny. 

But there is another reason for deducting fiom the effect; 
which in fact operates proportionally on the whole field of the 
corn-laws. Suppose the com trade free, and men rioting on all 
the corn that could be found from the Vistula to the St. Law- 
rence, and increasing their numbers at the rate which would be 
the consequence, whatever it might be. What would be the 
result to the owners of the lands which would no longer pay for 
growing corn ? Devastation and barrenness, will say the corn- 
law defenders. Nothing of the kind, will say the men who look 
a little before their noses; but on the contrary much multiplica- 
tion of mutton. Man was not made to live on bread alone ; 
and the moment fou place him at increased ease on the import- 
ant articleof bread, he will put forth his feelers with augmented 
zeal in search of the next important article of something to make 
it savoury, As corn, for its bulk, happens to be one of the most 
easily transportable articles by sea, so beasts, of all kinds that 
chew the cud and divide the hoof, happen lo be the least. 
There will not be the slightest practical danger, of a glut of 
mutton from Odessa; nor even of veal from Hamburgh entering 
i,nto any serious competition with the calves of Essex. It would 
be very weak to try to persuade the owners of the poor lands 
that they would be no pecuniary losers ; for of all things the 
weakest is to try to persuade a man in his own craft of what is 
not true. But it would be no mistake to impress upon these 
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owners, that they are not to V© allowed to cry out devastation 
and barrenness, without a discount to the uttermost penny for 
the produce of their land in mutton. 

Tne probable effect of a Commutation of Tithes^on the 
prospects as to the repeal of the Corn Law, would therefore, it 
is held, be exceedingly small, anckjn fact very near to incon- 
siderable, from the source of danger above discussed. Other 
questions there are, of much greater importance, ami bearing On 
tne same point. For example, it would be highly advantageous/ 
if nothing hindered, that tne commutation should be made in a 
way that would ‘disengage a numerous and influential body, the 
clergy, from interest, or conceited interest, in the Corn Laws. 
This would be done by lodging their commutation-money in the 
funds. The effect of such a proceeding would be, not only to 
disengage them from an interest in the Corn Laws, but to give 
them a visible interest the other way. The only objection to it 
is, as stated in the first of the Articles in the Westminster 
Review named in the outset, that the other fundholders would 
not consider the Church a desirable fellow-passenger. But 
there is a peculiar reason which considerably diminishes the 
danger from the clergy. No orders of landholders except those 
who have the right of having their families supported at the 
public expense, and fellows of colleges who have no families at 
all, have any substantial and ultimate interest in the mainten- 
ance of the Com Laws. It is all only increasing their money 
income by fifty per cent, and the demands upon it for the estab- 
lishment of their families by a hundred ; and this is what is in 
the way of being proved upon them, first or last, to their 
completest satisfaction. Now the clergy in general, are very 
far from being behindhand in one essential to being prepared 
to receive this verity, — the families. They are moreover for 
the most part either possessed of some capacity for investi- 
gating a somewhat complicated connexion of causes and effects 
themselves, or in the way of receiving impressions from those 
that are. The whole case is within their reach with vastly 
more ease than the First Book of the Principia, and by the exer- 
cise of something like the same faculties of quiet separation, 
comparison, and combination. There is in fact no race of men 
whom it will be^so easy to persuade of the miserable final policy 
of the Corn Laws, as the mass of the existing English cleigy. 

To return to technicals, — the intimation that 

‘ The dispute, in respect of the abstract point, is one of mere wordj ; 
th£y [[one side] name the whole residuum of landed money produce, 
after deducting expenses of cultivation, rent, and then say that tithe is 
paid out of rent/ — p. 700. 
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is of no correctness. The thing asserted was, that the oppo- 
nents confounded one sense of the word rent with another, and 
what was true of one applied to the other. The case in reality 
was of this kind. A comes into the expectation of a segment 
of a plum cake; the remainder being kept back to pay the 
expenses of baking, or any other cause. B carries oft' two-thirds 
of the segment in transitu . A complains thereof to C; who 
replies, * Simpleton, how can that be ; there is not so much 
as you talk of, left/ It may be permitted to wonder what C 
would have said, if the complaint had been that B had left 
none at all. But this is precisely the mistake fallen into 
many years ago by the author of the Article on* Taxation 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in the 
memorable and never acknowledged instance of the tithe of the 
acre of cai rot-seed* ; and as sheep follow sheep, so men are going 
upon it still. Dr. Chalmers has just pointed it ouff as existing 
(if he is rightly understood) in the last or nearly the last Numbers 
of both the Edinburgh and Quartcily Review; and if a later 
instance is wanted, it may be found (sad to tell) in this self-same 
Number of the Edinburgh Magazine J. As in the two last 
instances it was probably a mere oversight, there would be 
nothing unreasonable in looking for some recognition of the 
inadvertency. But there will no good come of Political Economy, 
till men apply to it with the same habits, the same accuracy, 
and the same sang froid, with which our forbears of the lust 
and preceding century investigated the motion of the moon or the 
theory of the tides. It takes a much greater quantity of what 
is vulgarly termed elbow-grease to make a political economist, 
than is commonly imagined. The pursuit is in fact a branch 
of mathematics of a high order ; ’and till it is considered and 

* See Dr. Chalmers's Political Economy, Note, p. 21)0. 

t The Supreme Iinportauce of a Right Moral to a Right Economical 
State of the Community. j>. OS. 

t “ They [the landlords] have called themselves “The class which pays 

the Taxes.* * Why, the whole rental of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

docs not amount to fifty millions .*— State of the Country, p. 814. 

Now this is simply confounding the cake that is taken, with the cake 
that is left. The landlords never said that they paid all the taxes out of 
the rental that was left them ; for to make that credible or reasonable, 
they must show that nobody else paid any money taxes. But they said that 
they paid the taxes through the operation of their being in one way or 
other deducted from the rents before they ever came into their hands* 
which dearly might be true, even if carried to the extent of leaving the 
landlords no rents at all. What reality there may be in the statement 
of the landlords, is quite another question. But there is no natural 
absurdity about the statement ; and to discover any, is the cake mistake, 
and nothing else. 
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treated as such, there will be no unanimity. What chance, for 
instance, would there have been of arriving at the unanimity of 
truth on the' subject of the moon's motion, where the power had 
not been previously acquired of distinguishing between the 
results of two or more sets of clashing agencies operating on a 
common object. 

An instance in point is given by the next sentence. 

€ It is strangely overlooked, that without tithe, a portion of that 
residuum would not have arisen at all, but is occasioned by the higher 

price which tithe necessitates.’— p. 700. 

• 

So far from this being overlooked, the greatest pains were 
taken to impress and elucidate the fact, that tithe raises 
the price of com by a certain amount (stated at fourpence a 
quarter), which produces * a small reaction , to a corresponding 
amount on rent; so that what is taken from the rent, is the 
tithe minus the effect of this reaction. Now none of the writers 
in the Philosophical Transactions would have falleu into a similar 
mis-statement on a question of natural philosophy, through the 
mere apparition of an effect producing a reaction on its cause ; 
and simply for the reason, that they had accustomed themselves 
to consider coolly, and compare accurately, and not flounce 
about with large words of sarcasm, on ‘ heads containing the 
veriest elements of appropriate knowledge/ and 4 as every 
civilized mortal is aware/ and ‘ during our terrestrial pilgrimage/ 
and the like. There is a judgment on such as do these things. 

The intimation that 

* The effect of tithe is to diminish the efficiency of that check to the 
rise of price, which resides in the existence of inferior land, just by one 
tenth of its natural efficiency ; or, in other words, to allow the rise of 
price by one-tenth above the natural price/ — p. 700. 

appears to be ex nihilo nihil . The naked fact is, that a certain 
quantity of land is kept out of cultivation by tithe; and conse- 
quently a certain effect is produced in raising the price, and if 
tne land was not kept out of cultivation, would not be produced. 
But this effect is a tenth of nothing ; except of itself multiplied 
by ten. And its absolute magnitude, as shown by comparison 
of the probable quantity of produce kept out of existence with 
the whole, is to raise the quarter of corn by some fourpence ; 
which is a very different thing from c allowing the rise of price 
by one-tenth above the natural price/ 

The proposal (p. 697) that the Com Law should be modified 
tameet the advantages arising to the landlords from a coinram- 
tation of tithes,— for a gain that would be found on examination 
very trivial, commits the error of appearing to recognize a tight. 
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No man who meditated taking the whole lamb out of the wolf’s 
jaws, would begin by offering him market price for a cutlet. 

Finally, it is recommended to all who follow after Political 
Economy and ensue it, to cultivate the habit of going bride en 
main , and not plunging hastily into conclusions of either truth 
or falsehood, [f common truth be in a well, truth in Political 
Economy is at the centre of the earth 5 or at all events among 
the lowest strata to which human eyes have had access. 


A»t. VIII. — 1 . The Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes in Manchester . By James Phillips Kay, M.D. Second 
Edition, enlarged. — Ridgway. pp. 120. 

2. An Address to the Higher Classes on the Present State of Public 
Feeling among the Working Classes . — Whittaker, Treacher and Co. 

npHE various orders of society are mutually dependent ; their 
interests are interwoven with a complexity which cannot be 
unravelled ; and natural connexions tend to diffuse throughout 
the mass the happiness or misery suffered by any particular 
portion. Evils which affect one class, poison the sources of 
well-being in another: and the sensation created by ills endured, 
is propagated by a chain of most subtle sensibility. Artificial 
causes indeed, sometimes benumb the feeling of society, and 
render it torpid and inert under the pressure of social calami- 
ties, and certain orders may for a time be protected from the in- 
fluence of events that produce misery in others ; but the tendency 
is still the same. The true interest of each is the happiness of all. 
The security of no class can be permanently attained at the 
piejudice of any other. A narrow, partial policy necessarily 
issues in the injury of the order for which it was framed. All 
philosophy is finally found defective, which is not so enlarged 
as to include the happiness of the aggregate. 

The best test of social institutions, is the condition of the 
community subjected to their influence. Temporary prosper- 
ity may certainly be attained, even under imperfect forms of 
government, from the influence of external circumstances, which 
control for a time the natural tendency of such institutions to 
produce physical and moral degradation among the mass of 
the people ; and in any analysis of the causes of their condi- 
tion, the influence of these external agencies should be care- 
fully separated from the natural effects of internal misrule. 
But the process of deterioration and decay will in the end pre- 
vail. The blessings which flow from without, will at last, in 
such, states, like a stagnant stream, cease to fertilize the barren 
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wastes of an ignorant people ; and may add to the pestilential 
influences of a continually increasing moral debasement. 

Certain orders of society may "be protected by artificial 
barriers, which may, for a time, resist the efforts of misrule. 
Secured from actual dangers, not tortured by the goad of con- 
tinual toil, unpursued by the hounds of want, being able to 
wait the law’s delay or to resist the oppressor’s wrong, 
even if some encroachments be made on the extent of their 
possessions, and the mound which resists the invasion of actual 
suffering be weakened and undermined ; the consciousness 
of present ease'is too apt to induce apathy concerning future 
dangers, — to lull them in the lap of refined pleasures, — and even 
to cheat them with dreams of the happiness of the whole people, 
at the very moment when the hoarse voice of popular discon- 
tent is sounding in their ears. 

The effects of misgovermnent are first experienced 1>y the 
weak and unprotected ; by those who have no hoard of wealth 
to consume, but whose daily labour produces their daily supply. 
The prudence and morality of a people may for a time enable 
them to maintain a manly struggle with the multitude of evils, 
which arise from imperfect and partial laws ; or external cir- 
cumstances may postpone the day when these laws will pro- 
duce their natural results ; but, at length, the moral and 
physical character of the population will be degraded. The 
absence of proper intellectual and moral culture ; impediments 
to the spread of knowledge ; oppressive taxation ; restrictions 
on the natural tendencies of trade and civilization, and their 
results the privations and toil of the working classes, exchanged 
only for reckless dissipation ; boons for the increase of a super- 
abundant population, in the guise of remedies for impending 
calamities, and their consequence the destruction of fore- 
thought and economy ; the combined effects of ignorance, vice, 
and want, evinced in the alienation of the natural charities 
and the growth of domestic and social discontent; all these 
evils, a monstrous growth from the same poisoned root, tend to 
produce a state of society too fearful to be contemplated, 
possessing a restless and anarchical energy, which if not 
counteracted would speedily issue in the destruction of all the 
cohesive properties of the social constitution. To correct legis- 
lation, nothing is more necessary than minute and constant 
information concerning the actual condition of the people. 
In the absence of this, the influence of laws on the happiness 
alid morals of the mass, and on the prosperity of the empire, 
cannot be traced ; no comparison can be instituted between the 
state of the population under different systems of policy ; and 
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evils of the most frightful magnitude may be pennitted silently 
to grow, especially • among the labouring classes of society, 
unnoticed by their superiors, denied by their oppressors^ and 
unknown to the government, until the state is shaken by some 
frightful convulsion. But even the ordinary and daily purposes 
of legislation cannot be accomplished without these data on 
which to found its conclusions. 

Yet in this countiy there is no organised system for obtaining 
statistical returns. Even the registers of marriages, births, and 
deaths, are kept in an extremely imperfect manner. When 
particular emergencies render a special inquiry necessary, gene- 
ral evidence is presented by the partiesMnterested in some pro- 
jected change, before a Committee of' the House of Commons, 
^fhe evidence thus adduced, consists too frequently of what is 
merely ex parte ; statements which contradict and neutralise 
each other, and often so vague and general in character, as to 
be almost useless to the suppoit of any practical conclusion. 
Even the existence of commissioners appointed to make specific 
inquiries, demonstrates that theie is an absence of inform- 
ation on the most important subjects oflegislation, at the very 
period when a crisis demanding the decision of government has 
arrived. The labours of any private individuals placed in cir- 
cumstances which favour the acquisition of correct information, 
are therefore peculiarly valuable in the absence of a universal 
statistical system ; especially when the results of their investi- 
gations are lccorded with impai tiality, and lcduced as much 
as possible to a statistical form". 

The rapid progress of our manufactures and commerce has 
accumulated great masses of population, in which society has 
assumed new relations amongst its several classes. The 
invention of the steam-engine, and the mechanical improve- 
ments introduced into all manufacturing processes, have 
increased in an extraordinary degree the power of supplying 
articles of exchange. The enterprize of our merchants, the 
vast extent of our colonies with which a peaceful though a 
restricted tiade is secured ; the extraordinary stimulus given 
to our industry by the late war, which for a time almost 
extinguished the manufactures and commerce of the continent ; 
our natural resources in the facilities of internal communica- 
tion, and mines of mineral and coal; the extent of the national 
capital, and the energy of the national character ; all these com- 
bined causes have occasioned a dcvelopement of the manu- 
facturing and commercial power of the nation, unexampled fti 
the history of the world. 

f Visiting Manchester, the metropolis of the commercial system, a 
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stranger regards witli wonder the ingenuity and comprehensive 
capacity, which, in the short space of half a century, have here 
established the staple manufacture of this kingdom. He beholds 
with astonishment the establishments of its merchants — monuments of 
fertile genius and successful design : — the masses of capital which 
have been accumulated by those who crowd upon its mart, and the 
restless but sagacious spirit which has made every part of the known 
world the scene of their enterprise. The sudden creation of the 
mighty system of commercial organization which covers this country, 
and stretches its arms to the mtfst distant seas, attests the power and 
the dignity of man. Commerce, it appears to such a spectator, here 
gathers in her storehouses the productions of every clime, that she 
may minister to the happiness of a favoured race.* 

f When he turns from the great capitalists, lie contemplates the 
fearful strength only of that multitude of the labouring population, 
which lies like a slumbering giant at their feet. He has heard of the 
turbulent riots of the people — of machine breaking — of the secret 
and sullen organization which has suddenly lit the torch of incen- 
diarism, or well nigh uplifted the arm of rebellion in the land. He 
remembers that political desperadoes have ever loved to tempt this 
population to the hazards of the swindling game of revolution, and 
have scarcely failed. In the midst of so much opulence, however, he 
has disbelieved the cry of need.’ 

* Relieving that the natural tendency of unrestricted commerce, 
(unchecked by the prevailing want of education, and the incentives 
afforded by imperfect laws to improvidence and vice,) is to develope 
the energies of society, to increase the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and to elevate the physical condition of every member of the social 
body, we have exposed, with a faithful, though a friendly hand, the 
condition of the lower orders connected with the manufactures of this 
town, because we conceive that the evils affecting them result from 
foreign and accidental causes. A system, which promotes the advance 
of civilization, and diffuses it over the world — which promises to 
maintain the peace of nations, by establishing a permanent inter- 
national law, founded on the benefits of commercial association, can- 
not be inconsistent with the happiness of the great mass of the people. 
There are men who belie* c that the labouring classes are condemned 
for ever, by an inexorable fate, to the unmitigated curse of toil, 
scarcely rewarded by the bare necessaries of existence, and often 
visited by the horrors of hunger and disease — that the heritage of 
ignorance, labour, and misery, is entailed upon them as an eternal 
doom. Such an opinion might appear to receive a gloomy confirm- 
ation, were we content with the evidence of fact, derived only from 
the history of uncivilized races, and of feudal institutions. No 
modem Rousseau now rhapsodises on the happiness of the state of 
nature. Moral and physical degradation are inseparable from barba- 
rism. The unsheltered, naked savage, starving on food common to the 
denizens of the wilderness, never knew the comforts contained in the 
most wretched cabin of our poor,* 
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€ Civilization, to which feudality is inimical, but which is most 
powerfully promoted by commerce, surrounds man with innumerable 
inventions. It has thus a constant tendency to multiply, without 
limit, the coinforts of existence, and that by an amount of labour, at 
all times undergoing an indefinite diminution. It continually expands 
the sphere of his relations-, from a dependance on his own limited 
resources, until it has combined into one mighty league, alike the 
members of communities, and the powers of the most distant regions. 
The cultivation of the faculties, the extension of knowledge, the im- 
provement of the arts, enable man to extend his dominion over matter, 
and to minister, not merely to all the exigencies, but to the capricious 
tastes and the imaginary appetites of his nature. When, therefore, 
every zone has contributed its most precious stores — science has 
revealed her secret laws — genius has applied the mightiest powers of 
nature to familiar use, making matter the patient and silent slave of 
the will of man — if want prey upon the heart of the people, we may 
strongly presume that, besides the effects of existing manners, some 
accidental barrier exists, arresting their natural and rightful supply.* 

* The evils affecting the working classes, so far from being the 
necessary results of the commercial system , furnish evidence of a disease 
which impairs its cneigies , if it does not threaten its vitality .* — Moral 
and Physical Condition of the Working Classes in Manchester, p. 76. 

The increase of wealth, and the spread of enterprize have 
indeed received severe checks in later years. The nation reels 
beneath the enormous burthens imposed on it by the profligate 
expenditure of the late war. Taxation has been pushed to its 
utmost limit. The powers of supply have overtaken and sur- 
passed the effectual demand ; and restrictions and monopolies 
fetter the enterprize which would open new sources of ex- 
change for the industry of the country. Our powers of suc- 
cessfully rivalling the manufactures of other nations, are 
reduced by a tax on the staple commodity of life, which thus 
increases the cost of production in a ratio constantly accumu- 
lating with the amount of labour employed, in every successive 
process necessary to the completion of the article to be exchanged. 
While the demand for labour is thus diminished, our poor-laws 
stimulate the inciease of an uneducated, toilworn, and ignorant 
working class. We have a vindictive criminal code, which is 
so abhorrent to common sense, that juries modify their verdicts 
to elude its vengeance, and judges interfere between the 
victim and the law, to solicit the mercy of the crown. Our 
system of secondary punishments is neither exemplary nor 
corrective \ it neither conveys terror and warning to the people, 
ner does it improve the mind and elevate the habits of the 
criminal. Crime is often committed and confessed, in order 
that the criminal may enjoy the boon which the law offers for 
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offences. In the provinces, there is no preventive police. The 
excise-laws promote the increase of the haunts of intemperance, 
and foster the reckless sensuality of the lowest class. Our 
gaols, though improved, are still schools of vice, where the 
novice is initiated in the more subtle secrets of chicanery and 
fraud ; where the sensibilities of the young offender are seared, 
and, with a callous heart, his passions are prepared for deeds of 
violence, and scenes of rapine. Add to all this, that there is 
no system of national education for the people. Imperfect 
means of acquiring knowledge are partially distributed by the 
spontaneous efforts of individuals ; out useful knowledge is not 
diffused. An abortive philanthropy cultivates the minds of 
the working classes, just so far as to render them capable of 
receiving right instruction, and then abandons them to the 
tender mercies of blind chance, or to the mischievous teaching 
of restless and perverted spirits ; it prepares the soil with aU 
the diligence of the careful husbandman, and then leaves it to 
be sown with thistles by the wind, or with tares by the enemy. 
The people are taught by their own miseries, that they 
suffer grievous wrongs ; they ftel that they have been de- 
pressed by the expenditure of an impolitic war, by the lavish 
patronage of government, by an ignorance on the part of their 
rulers of the principles of trade and the sources of national 
wealth, and that they have been thus depnved of the just rewards 
of their labour. But from the want of a sound acquaintance 
with the sciences of political economy and legislation, they are 
liable to be deluded into an implicit reliance on the patent 
schemes of political nostrum-mongers. A wise government would 
provide institutions of the most liberal and popular character, 
for the political instruction of the people ; and taxes would no 
longer shackle the diffusion of sound principles amongst the 
masses. While the labouring population is oppressed by toil, 
goaded by misery, deluded by the designing, tempted by sen- 
suality, and debased by the law itself whose imperfections 
seduce to vice and impel to crime ; the state should tremble, 
lest the great basis of society, its strength being destroyed, 
should crumble beneath the weight of the supei incumbent 
mass, or be so agitated that the mighty structure it supports 
should be shaken into an utter and ii reparable ruin. 

These reflections are natural deductions from the details of 
the pamphlet which presents a picture of the moral and 
physical condition of the working classes in the largest manu- 
facturing town in the empire. The natural tendency of trade 
is, as there shown, to diffuse wealth and happiness through 
the various orders of society; and to cultivate the intelligence. 
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the industry, and the virtue of the middle and lower ranks. It 
is contended that commerce will issue in greater individual and 
natioual happiness than any other form of social organization 
yet developed ; but, being in a great manufacturing town, and 
daily brought into contact with evils which affect the well-being 
of great portions of the community, the author portrays the 
revolting featuies which deform society, and then endeavours to 
trace their origin and suggest the means of their removal. It 
is grateful to jierceive how the general principle adduced con- 
cerning the tendencies of trade, is supported by an array of 
statistical evidence, by which is shown that the evils exposed 
may be legitimately attributed to the, temporary influence of 
causes capable of being removed by timely and judicious legis- 
lation. These facts are, moreover, not exhibited as evidence of 
the existence of an insulated exception to the prosperity of the 
working classes throughout the kingdom, but rather to attract 
public attention to an investigation of their condition in other 
communities, with the melancholy conviction, that similar 
inquiries will, elsewhere, issue in the discovery of similar evils. 
This foreboding is justly founded, and in entering into a 
slight analysis of the facts contained in this work, chords will 
be touched whose vibration will awaken feelings of interest 
in the most remote portions of the country. 

The extraordinary progress of commercial prosperity during 
the close of the last and the commencement of the present 
century, occasioned the colonization of extensive districts. Some 
counties were suddenly crowded with inhabitants. The most 
remote and sequestered rallies, where streams of water and 
supplies of fuel and of minerals existed, became the scene of 
manufacturing enterprize and ingenuity, and the towns increased 
with an unexampled rapidity. Public attention was absorbed 
in the application of capital to these great and bold schemes. 
For in the progress of endeavours to invent and improve 
machinery, — in the erection of manufactories, and the constant 
attention required for the success of these establishments,— 
in the working of mines and quarries, and the multiplication 
of roads and canals, so perfect an abstraction of the 
public mind from other pursuits was produced, that the 
police of towns was, for a considerable period, neglected, and 
municipal evils weie permitted to accumulate. In erecting 
towns, land was let by proprietors, for the most part non-resi- 
dent, to speculators who unrestrained by any police regula- 
tipns, built houses for the poorer inhabitants, often destitute „of 
the conveniences which minister to comfort and cleanliness — • 
huddled together in confused groups, separated only by narrow 
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streets, and intersected by close courts, alleys, and avenues, 
where filth was permitted to accumulate. The streets not being 
subjected to the influence of any police laws, were permitted to 
remain unpaved, were unscavengered, and consequently became 
the receptacles of the most disgusting offal. From investiga- 
tions made by the Board of Health at Manchester previously to 
the invasion of Cholera, it appeared that out of 687 streets 
inspected in the township of Manchester, 248 were unpaved, 
53 partially paved, 112 ill ventilated, and 352 contained heaps 
of refuse, stagnant pools, ordure &c. The report of the state 
of the houses m the same township was that out of 6951 houses 
inspected, 2565 required whitewashing, 960 needed repair, of 
939 the soughs required repair, 1135 were reported to be damp, 
452 ill ventilated, and 2221 were destitute of privies. 

f The state of the streets powerfully affects the health of their in- 
habitants. Sporadic cases of typhus chiefly appear in those which 
are narrow, ill ventilated, unpaved, or which contain heaps of’ refuse, 
or stagnant pools. The confined air and noxious exhalations, which 
abound in such places, depress the health of the people, and on this 
account contagious diseases arc also most rapidly propagated there. 
The operation of these causes is exceedingly promoted by their reflex 
influence on the manners. The houses, in such situations, are un- 
cleanly, ill provided with furniture ; an air of discomfort if not of 
squalid and loathsome wretchedness pervades them, they are often 
dilapidated, badly drained, damp : and the habits of their tenants are 
gross — they are ill fed, ill clothed, and uneconomical — at once spend- 
thrifts and destitute — denying themselves the comforts of life, in order 
that they may wallow in the unrestrained licence of animal appetite. 
An intimate connexion subsists, among the poor, between the cleanli- 
ness of the street and that of the house and person. Uneconomical 
habits, and dissipation are almost inseparably allied ; and they are 
so frequently connected with uncleanliness, that we cannot consider 
their concomitance as altogether accidental. The first step to reck- 
lessness may often he traced in a neglect of that self-respect, and of 
the love of domestic enjoyments, which are indicated by personal 
slovenliness, and discomfort of the habitation, lleffce, the importance 
of providing by police regulations or general enactment, against those 
fertile sources alike of disease and demoralization, presented by tike 
gross neglect of the streets and habitations of the poor. When the 
health is depressed by the concurrence of these causes, contagious 
diseases spread with a fatal malignancy among the population sub- 
jected to their influence. The records of the Fever Hospital of Man- 
chester, prove that typhus 'prevails almost exclusively in such situations.* 
— Id. p. 28. 

The Boards of Health recently established in conformity with 
the Orders in Council should be constituted permanent organ- 
ized centres of medical police, where municipal powers should 
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be directed by scientific men to remove and prevent the accu- 
mulation of those agencies which most powerfully depress the 
physical condition of the inhabitants. Besides this suggestion! 
Dr. Kay regrets that commissioners were not appointed many 
years ago, and invested with authority to regulate the laying 
out of building land within the precincts of Manchester. 

* Private rights ought not to be exercised so as to produce a public 
injury. The law, which describes and punishes offences against the 
person and property of .the subject, should extend its authority by 
establishing a social code, in which the rights of communities should 
be protected from the assaults of partial interests. • By exercising its 
functions in the former case, it docs not wantonly interfere with the 
liberty of the subject, nor in the latter, would it violate the reverence 
due to the sacred security of property.* 

The powers obtained by the recent changes in the police act of 
Manchester are retrospective, and exclusively refer to the removal of 
existing evils : their application must also necessarily be slow. We 
conceive that special police 1 emulations should be framed for the pur- 
pose of preventing the recurrence of that gross neglect of decency 
and violation of order, whose effects we have described .’ 

Streets should be built according to plans determined (after a con- 
ference with the owners) by a body of commissioners, specially elected 
for the purpose — their width should bear a certain relation to the size 
and elevation of the houses erected. Landlords should be compelled, 
on the erection of any house, to provide sufficient means of drainage, 
and each to pave his respective area of the street. Each habitation 
should be provided with a due receptacle for every kind of refuse, and 
the owner should be obliged to white-wash the house, at least once 
eveiy year. Inspectors of the state of houses should be appointed : 
and the repair of all those repotted to be in a state inconsistent with 
the health of the inhabitants, should be enforced at the expense of the 
landlords. If the rents of houses arc not sufficient to remunerate the 
owners for this lepair, their situation must in general he such, or their 
dilapidation so extreme, as to render them so undesirable to the 
comfort, or so prejudicial to the health of the tenants that they ought 
to be no longer inhabited.’ — Id. p. 105. 

The great demand for workmen required by the sudden in- 
crease of manufacturing establishments, rapidly absorbed all 
the labourers of the district in which such changes occurred. 
Capitalists therefore eneouiaged colonization from distant parts 
of the kingdom, and crowds of Irish flocked into the country. 
In Manchestei out of a population of 220,000 people it is calcu- 
lated that there are 50,000 Irish. The settlement of this latter 
class has had a most impoitant influence on the condition 
of the people. An immediate effect is the rapid increase of the 
poor-rate. As it would be worse than useless to re-transport a 
pauper to Ireland who would immediately return to be again 
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a burthen to the parish, the claims of the Irish are admitted 
before they have obtained a legal settlement. Hence, notwith- 
standing the utmost jealousy on the part of the overseers and 
the most zealous administration of the law, the number of Irish 
who become burlhensome to the parish without having obtained 
settlements, augments with great rapidity. 

In the months of November, December, January, and 
February of 1827 — 8, the number of Irish cases without 
settlements, relieved in the township of Manchester, was 3671, 
and of English and Irish having settlements, 27,046. In 
the same months »of 1830—31, the Irish cases without settle- 
ments, had increased tofe,892, and the English and Irish cases 
having settlements, were 35,950. But the effects of this 
immigration on the physical comfort, the morals, and happiness 
of the people, are much more remarkable. In employments 
requiring great skill, the effects of the competition were little 
felt ; but, in some in which no skill is required, and in 
others where it is easily attained, the competition of the 
redundant labour of the Irish, combined with the con- 
stantly accumulating embarrassments of a restricted com- 
merce, reduced the rewards of labour to the lowest degree 
in the scale. In this state, the example of the Irish spread 
with the rapidity of contagion. The English population, 
too frequently ovcibornc by toil and a constant strife with 
necessity, rapidly learned the habits of their neighbours. 
Their houses became squalid ; the pittance piocured by 
labour was not economized ; once having tasted the luckless 
charity of the lawr, they relied on its support for the future. 
Forethought, frugality, cleanliness, and method were banished 
from their habitations. The toil of the day was too great 
to permit them either to learn lessons from the past, or to 
provide for the future. Uneducated, starved, toilworn, apparently 
abandoned to their hard fate, without any to instruct or 
cheer them, they too often yielded also to the seductions 
offered by the haunts of vice, and spent the wretched earnings 
of their wearisome labour, or even the paltry stipend doled out 
to them by the executor of the law, at the tavern, seeking to 
drown the remembrance of their misery in the delirium of 
intoxication. 

Unremitted labour is in itself debasing. The abstraction of 
intellectual and moral stimuli leaves the mind in a state of 
torpid inertness. If no provision be made to introduce the grateful 
relief of variety of occupation, but the workman be constantly 
subjected to the same dull routine of ceaseless drudgery ; if 
little or no leisure be permitted to him ; and if during that 
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leisure his wearied energies be neither refreshed by gentle 
amusements, nor his mind by more elevated pursuits, his tastes 
will sink to the level of the brutes, to which by the process he 
is assimilated. A more frightful fate could scarcely be con- 
templated than this, of which the only relief would be its brief 
respites of profound foi get fulness. 

For the degree of labour which is demanded from the working 
classes, and the meagreness of the remuneration which most of 
them receive, thanks may be given to the opponents of 
free trade, and the partisans of monopoly. The increase of 
population, though it has been little subjected to the wholesome 
control of moral restraint, has neverl been so rapid as the 
augmentation of the resources of the country might have been, 
had its commerce been unrestricted. But devoid of education, 
rendered reckless by want and extreme toil, and tempted by the 
boon piactically offered by the law for the increase of the 
population, the most wretched of the woiking classes have 
married at the eai lies t period ; and while commerce has over- 
taken the limits prescubed to it by the law, the population has 
surpassed all that under such limitation is consistent with the 
due reward of the labourer. 

The effects of the Poor laws are thus described by Dr. Kay. 

‘ A rate levied on property for the support of indigence is, in a 
great degree, a tax on the capital from whose employment are 
derived the incentives of industry and the rewards of the frugal, 
ingenious, and virtuous pool. If the only test of the application of 
this fund be indigence , without reference to desert — be want, 
irrespective of character — motives to frugality, self controul and 
industry are at once removed, and the strong barrier which nature 
had itself erected to prevent the moral lapse of the entire population 
is wantonly destroyed. The tax acts as a new burden on the industrious 
poor, already suffering from an enormous pressure, and not only drags 
within the limits of pauperism unwilling victims, but paralyses with 
despair the efforts of those whose exertions might otherwise have 
prolonged their struggle with adversity. The wages of the worthy 
are often given to encourage the sluggard, the drunkaid, and the man 
whose imprudence entails on the community the precocious burden of 
his meagre and neglected offspring/ 

'The feeble obstacle raised in the country to the propagation of a 
pauper population, by making the indigent chargeable on the estates 
of the land-owners, is even there rendered almost entirely inefficacious 
by the too frequent non-residence of the gentry, or the indifference 
with which this apparently inevitable evil is regarded. In the South 
of England the fatal error has been committed of paying a certain 
prittion of the wages of able-bodied labourers out of the fundobtaii&d 
by the poor-rates j and a population is thus created, bound like slaves 
to toil, and having also, like them, a right to be maintained. But, 
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in the large towns, the feeble check to the increase of pauperism 
which thus exists in some rural districts, is entirely removed. The 
land is let to speculators who build cottages, the rents of which are 
collected weekly, a commutation for the rates being often paid by the 
landlord when they are demanded, which seldom occurs in the lowest 
description of houses. A married man having thus by law an 
unquestioned right to a maintenance proportioned to the number of 
his family, direct encouragement is afforded to improvident marriages. 
The most destitute and immoral marry to increase their claim on the 
stipend appointed for them by law, which thus acts as a bounty on the 
increase of a squalid and debilitated race, who inherit from their 
parents disease, sometimes deformity, often vice, and always beggary/ 

* The number of labourers thus created diminishes the already scanty 
wages of that portion of Hhe population still content to endeavour by 
precarious toil to maintain their honest independence. Desperate is 
the struggle by which, under such a system, the upright labourer pro- 
cures for his family the comforts of existence. Many are dragged by 
the accidents of life to an unwilling acceptance of this legalized pen- 
sion of the profligate, and some, over informed by misfortune in the 
treachery of their own hearts, are seduced to palter with temptation, 
and at length to capitulate with their apparent fate/ 

‘ Fearful demoralization attends an impost whose distribution 
diminishes the incentives to prudence and virtue. When reckless of 
the future, the intelligence of man is confined to the narrow limits of 
the present. He thus debases himself beneath the animals whose 
instincts teach them to lay up stores for the season of need. The 
gains of the pauper are, in prosperity, frequently squandered in 
taverns, whilst his family exists in hungered and ragged misery, and 
few sympathies with the sufferings of his aged relatives or neighbours 
enter his cold hca$t, since he knows they have an equal claim with 
himself, yn that pittance which the law awards. The superfluities 
which nature would prompt him in a season of abundance to hoard 
for the accidents of the future, arc wasted with reckless profusion 5 
because the law takes care of the future. Selfish profligacy usurps the 
seat of the household virtues of the English labourer/ 

* Charity once extended an invisible chain of sympathy between the 
higher and lower ranks of society, which has been destroyed by the 
luckless pseudo-philanthropy of the law. Few aged or decrcpid 
pensioners now gratefully receive the visits of the higher classes — few 
of the poor seek the counsel, the admonitions, and assistance of the 
rich in the period of the inevitable accidents of life. The bar of the 
overseer is however crowded with the sturdy applicants for a legalized 
relief, who regard the distributor of this bounty as their stern and 
merciless oppressor, instructed by the compassionless rich to reduce 
to the lowest possible amount the alms which the law wrings from 
their reluctant hands. This disruption of the natural ties has created 
a wide gulf between the higher and lower orders of the community, 
ndtoss which, the scowl of hatred banishes the, smile of chailty 
and love/ — Id. p. 45. 

vol. xviii.— Westminster Review. 2 d 
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One fact connected with the state of the population which is 
mentioned by the author, is too remarkable to be omitted. 
'The aveiage annual number of births attended by the officers 
of the lying-in charity in Manchester, is four thousand three 
hundred, and the number of births to the population, may be 
assumed as one in twenty-eight inhabitants. This annual 
average of births represents therefore a population of 124,000, 
and assuming that of Manchester and the environs to be 
230,000, more than one half of its inhabitants are either so 
destitute or so degraded, as to require the assistance of public 
charity in bringing their olfspiing into the woild/ 

Unremitted exertions are requisite U prevent the growth of 
the jealousy which divides the capitalists and the labouring 
classes. The embarrassed state of commerce has constantly 
tended to reduce the wages of labour. To resist undue en- 
croachments, and to maintain a general standard of remunera- 
tion, the working classes have combined in associations for 
mutual protection, which have not unfrequently been engaged 
in impolitic, useless, and vexatious contests with their employ- 
ers. Leaders not sufficiently acquainted with the principles 
regulating the rate of wages, have misled the people; some 
unprincipled men, whose element is the # agitation created by 
public feuds, have at times influenced their passions; and in 
seasons of commercial perplexity, a wide-spread spirit of dis- 
content has thus been fostered, which has occasionally issued 
in the commission of acts of licentious violence. Many of the 
most enlightened of the woiking classes repudiate these 
excesses. The objects to which the efforts of such associations 
have been directed, have seldom been attained, though the 
struggle has been prolonged with remarkable obstinacy. The 
trade of certain distiiets has received material injury, in the loss 
of the confidence necessary to the investment of capital. The 
operatives have suffered severely during the contest, certain of 
their leaders have embezzled their funds, and they have had 
sufficing evidence of the absurdity of the projects into which 
they have been plunged. But during the ‘turn out/ lament- 
able disassociation has been effected between the higher and 
lower orders of society. 

The manufacturing capitalists of the large towns comprize 
many enlightened, high-minded, and generous men, foremost in 
eveiy struggle for the libeily and prosperity of the country, and 
earnest advocates of all that can conduce to the elevation of the 
people. To such men it belongs to break down the barrier 
which separates the rich from the poor, and by measures equally 
benevolent, sagacious, and energetic, to accomplish a more 
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cordial association between the higher and lower orders of 
society. 

4 The people are every where easily governed by any one who will 
take the necessary means to possess himself of their confidence. You 
may acquire influence over them yet more extensive than that of the 
demagogues they now confide in. For you have wealth, and power, 
and character , as well as talent ; and they are accustomed to pay 
deference to all these attributes. But this influence can never be 
acquired, if you stand aloof in indolent security or arrogant contempt. 
You cannot guide them without mingling with them. 44 You cannot 
live for men, without living with them."* But, first, you must gain 
the esteem and cohfidenc^ of the lower classes : without this you can 
do little. Shew them that you are as ardent an advocate of liberal 
principles as themselves, and that the ends you aim at are the same, 
though the means you would employ to gain them may be different. 
Shew them that you have their interests at heart, and are willing to 
sacrifice and suffer much for them ; and have no private objects of your 
own to serve. They are naturally disposed to respect and obey those 
who are above them in rank, and wealth, and education $ and by care 
and conduct you may cultivate this disposition to almost any extent.* 
— . Address to the Higher Classes , «$*c. p. 7. 

How great soever may be the prosperity which the skill, 
industry, and enterprise of the great manufacturing towns may 
attain, the apparent well-being of these communities will be 
fallacious and transitory, in the absence of expedients to main- 
tain a high moral tone in all classes, and a cordial association 
of the several orders of society. If the relations of the wealthy 
with the poor, be merely those created by the exchange of 
labour for wages, the association is heartless and degrading. To 
regard the workman solely as necessary to a certain process of 
labour, to limit all intercourse with him to the contract for the 
animal power which he has to sell, is practically to debase him 
to the level of a machine, and even to remove him to a greater 
distance from the thoughts of his employer, inasmuch as the 
machine is an integral portion of his capital, in the successful 
employment of which he has a more immediate interest than he 
can have in the health or moral elevation of the animal power, 
for whose use he has made only a temporary bargain. On the 
other hand, if the workman discover that his connexion with 
the capitalist is limited to the contract for his labour, all feel- 
ings which might have associated him with his employer are 
severed, and in their stead arise jenlousy of the power of his 
superior, a constant suspicious watchfulness lest he should 
enjoy more than his rightful share of the accumulated profits. 


* Sir James Mackintosh. 
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sometimes envy of his success, resistance to his rightful autho- 
rity, moody discontent, and deeply seated animosity. 

Ilow frightful a picture would a vast manufacturing town 
exhibit, of which it should be asserted, that a wide, untraversed 
gulph, separated the wealthy classes and the poor ! That the 
workman rose before the sun to his daily toil, and pursued it 
until night, with brief intervals of respite, sufficient only to 
satisfy the absolute necessities of his nature. That during the 
day he encountered only the overseer of his employment, and 
received at the close of the week, from a subaltern agent, the 
wages of his exertions. That after twelve hours spent m actual 
labour, and two in proceeding to and f, om his habitation and 
taking the necessary refreshment, seven being subtracted for 
sleep, he should have three of leisuie, which from his precedent 
toil, he would rather be disposed to spend at the tavern, than in 
gentle amusements, or in occupations which might elevate his 
mind and refine his tastes ; and that during these three hours, 
he was visited by no friend of the instruction of the people, but 
that his power of resisting the seductions of sensuality being 
diminished by the inevitable results of toil, he was abandoned 
to struggle alone with his fate. That when the day of rest came 
round, nothing appeared to rouse him from the apathy 
into which, in the absence of all moral and intellectual stimuli, 
he was plunged, or to rescue him from the debasing indulgences 
with which he supplied the want of innocent and ennobling ex- 
citement. 

The engagements of capitalists, especially in the present state 
of commerce, are such as to preclude the possibility of their 
personally maintaining a useful intercourse with the whole 
body of the workmen in their employ. It is also true that, 
if evils at all resembling those described exist in any of our 
great manufacturing towns, they have arisen gradually fiom 
the influence of circumstances over which no individual 
had any control, and that their existence has only of late 
become apparent to these communities. Considered as a whole, 
such misery is too great to be wrestled with by any single 
strength, and the habit of thus regarding it has induced despair 
of its removal. Thus, the great masses of habitations, closely 
peopled by the lowest and least moial of the poor, which, iii 
almost all great cities, threaten ultimately to surround and 
bury in their bosoms the dwellings of the rich and the refined, 
are too frequently regarded by the benevolent, as hideous moral 
wqstes in which lurk those maladies of society which mock all 
the expedients of social and legislative interference. 

The labouring population is, when only numerically con- 
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sidered, so vast a power, that the policy which should dare 
to neglect its interests would be bold even to madness. But 
on contemplating the energies of this mighty multitude, — 
what strength of endurance, and what desperation to resist 
might be awakened in each member of this mass ; — and, on 
the other hand, what impulse each of these minds when culti- 
vated is capable of giving to the progress of civilization ; — the 
importance of this arm of the national power swells to a 
magnitude which the mind fails to comprehend. 

f If a period cv^r existed, when public peace was secured by refusing 
knowledge to the* population, that epoch has lapsed. The policy of 
governments may have btfen little able to bear the scrutiny of the people. 
This may be the reason why the fountains of English literature have 
been sealed — and the works of our reformers, our patriots, and our con- 
fessors — the exhaustless sources of all that is pure and holy, and of 
good report, amongst us — have not been made accessible and familiar to 
the poor . Yet, literature of this order is destined to determine the 
structure of our social constitution, and to become the mould of our 
national character $ and they who would dam up the flood of truth 
from the lower ground, cannot prevent its silent transudation. A 
little knowledge is thus inevitable, and it is proverbially a dangerous 
thing. Alarming disturbances of social order generally commence 
with a people only partially instructed . The preservation of internal 
peace , not less than the improvement of our national institutions, 
depends on the education of the working classes/ 

c Government unsupported by popular opinion, is deprived of its 
true strength, and can only retain its power by the hateful expedients 
of despotism. Laws which obtain not general consent are dead letters, 
or obedience to them must be purchased by blood. But ignorance 
perpetuates the prejudices and errors which contend with the just 
exercise of a legitimate authority, and makes the people the victims of 
those ill-founded panics which convulse society, or seduces them to 
those tumults which disgrace the movements of a deluded populace. 
Unacquainted with the real sources of their own distress, misled by 
the artful misrepresentations of men whose element is disorder, and 
whose food faction can alone supply, the people have too frequently 
neglected the constitutional expedients by which redress ought only to 
have been sought, and have brought obloquy on their just cause, by 
the blind ferocity of those insurrectionary movements, in which they 
have assaulted the institutions of society. That good government may 
be stable, the people must be so instructed, that they may love that 
which they know to be right / — Moral and Physical Condition &c.p. 91. 

The great means of promoting temperance, and of elevating 
the moral condition of the people, is the introduction of habits 
of cleanliness and forethought into their habitations. The 
wages of the poor discreetly employed, would often purchase 
double the amount of comforts which they now obtain ; and a 
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clean house, a wife neither a slattern nor exhausted with toil, 
but capable of welcoming her husband to a cheerful supper, 
might win even the vicious, from the excitement of the tavern. 
Where there are infant children in the family, (who when the 
mother works, are put out to nurse at considerable expense,) 
it is more than probable that, when the husband and others of 
the family are fully employed, the loss of the woman's wages 
would be almost saved by the effects of her household 
management. 

The tendency of this article will perhaps be received as proof 
of a desire to extenuate no evil, and screen no abuse ; the greater 
confidence is therefore felt of obtaining cl edit to the affirmation, 
that if the statements recently published in the public journals, 
from the evidence given before a Committee or the House of 
Commons, are adduced as proofs of the general physical condi- 
tion of .the children of the manufacturing poor, they are utter 
and groundless exaggerations. The depression of health among 
the manufacturing population results more from municipal, 
social, domestic, and moral evils, than from the nature of 
their employment. The collecting of the cases where health has 
been depressed by the combined influence of these and accidental 
causes, and exhibiting the exceptions as evidence against the 
rule, was an obvious measure to one so versed in political tactics 
as the late member for Newark, In the country, under judicious 
management. Dr. Kay proves, by a reference to some interesting- 
statistical evidence relative to the works of Mr. Thomas Ashton of 
Hyde, that * the present hours of labour do not injure the health 
of a population otherwise favourably situated , but that when evil 
results ensue, they must chiefly be ascribed to the combination 
of this with other causes of moral and physical depression • 

The houis of labour in mills are, especially in towns, hostile 
to the improvement of the moral and physical condition of the 
working classes. The just inference from which is, that the 
whole laws of trade must speedily be subjected to so thorough 
a revision, that our manufactures may be successfully con- 
ducted, without demands being made on the labour of the 
working classes which are inconsistent with their permanent 
well-being. 

The present hours of labour in the manufacturing districts 
have been gradually introduced, as the pressure of the several 
restrictions and burthens upon commerce was felt. The tax in 
support of West*Indian slavery added one portion to the hours 
of infant labour, —the East India monopoly another, — the Corh 
Laws ran up the total to fifteen; — yet so dull is the manufactu- 
rer’s perception, so gullible the English animal, that this very 
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fact is pounced upon by the supporters of these abuses as what 
shall be made to aid their purpose. The direct and visible 
object of the inventor and mover of the Factory Bill, was to run 
his Bill against Parliamentary Reform, Slave Emancipation, and 
the removal of the Corn Laws; and the Minor of Parliament is 
there to prove it. Yet the manufacturing population run head- 
long into the snare, and support the schemes of their oppiessors 
for the beggarly boon of being directed ho\V many houis their 
children may work to escape the artificial fairpne the same 
men are making for them. Profits have been gradually 
diminished, — the rapidityof production, transmission, and return 
have constantly increas’ed, — the most persevering industiy and 
the most subtle sagacity have been racked for expedients to 
maintain the contest. The question presented has been whether 
our manufacturers would be able to meet their foieign competitors 
in the market; and the alternative, the loss of their capital, and 
the ultimate non-employment and destitution of the population 
dependent upon them. In these struggles the hours of labour 
have been gradually increased. The cotton trade is even now in a 
critical position; and the only way to relieve the workmen from 
the evils of oppressive toil, is to remove the burthens which 
render that toil necessary to the support of the commercial 
portion of the country, and consequently to the continuance of 
employment and subsistence to the people. 

Our vaunted advantage in machinery is declining. The 
latest machines introduced into the cotton trade are of foreign 
invention; and even in the remotest part of the Continent, 
machinery on the English plan is invariably employed. The 
chance of gaining and keeping the manufacture for the Continent 
of Europe, was thrown away the day it was determined, that 
none but a landholder should sit in the British parliament. 

The following is a rapid survey of the state of the cotton iiade 
in various countries of the Continent. 

1. France .— In 1831, 74,000, OOOlbs. of cotton were consumed, 

and produced 63,000,0001bs. of yarn. The population 
employed in this manufacture is about 200,000. The 
average wages paid are 6s. 8 d. a week. The hours of la- 
bour are generally twelve ; and fourteen in Alsace. Power 
looms have not made much way in France, but in AKace 
their number is increasing fast and they succeed well. 
In 1830, France exported, in cotton goods, 6,l74,4001bs. 
equal in value to 2,192,240/. — Of this 3,I94,2401ks. 
were printed cottons of the value of 1,483,040/. 

2. Switzerland **- In 1831, the' consumption of cotton was 
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56.000 bales, or 18,816,0001bs. The population em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture is at least 28,000, and 
children aie admitted into the factories at ten years 
of age. The hours of labour average eighty per week, 
and are often fourteen a day. The average wages paid 
are 4s. 5 d. ; and No. 40. twist can be produced, every 
thing included, at 14 £</. per lb. when the raw material 
cost 8Jrf. In England, with cotton at the same price, 
it costs 1 4d. These data will serve for points of com- 
parison. As nearly as can be calculated, the average 
wages in an English Coarse Mill, are 8$. 4 d. 

Switzerland has been an exporting country for many 
years ; and the Swiss goods, particularly fine twills and 
the better description of prints, have successfully com- 
peted with British goods of the same kinds in the Medi- 
terranean markets, and lately in South America. There 
is no duty on the raw material in Switzerland, nor, of 
course, any drawback on exports. The population engaged 
in the cotton manufacture is generally well oft', and the 
people happy. 

3. Prussia and the Rhenish Provinces . — Here the production is 

rapidly increasing, though as yet it has not reached any 
considerable extent. In 1830, the consumption of law 
cotton was 35,000 bales, or 7,000,0001bs. The number 
of persons employed in spinning alone is 7,000. They 
work sometimes twelve, but oftener fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day. As high as No. 34, they can successfully 
compete with English manufacture. The average wages 
have not been ascertained. Power looms have been 
successfully introduced into the Rhenish provinces. 

4. Sacony . — In this country, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 

Elberfeld, the cotton manufacture is just commencing, 
and promises a rapid increase and eminent success. 
The yearly consumption may be reckoned to amount 
to l,2G0,0001bs.; and is fast augmenting. Children are 
admitted at six or seven years of age, and the hours of 
labour are twelve a day. The average wages paid are 
about 35. 6d. a week. They can compete successfully 
with English yarn as high as No. 50. for warp, and 
No. 80. for weft. 

5. Lombardi — The yearly consumption in Lombardy is about 

12.000 bales, or 4,000, OOOlbs of cotton ; but the wages 

1 >aid and the number of hands employed have tfot 
>een ascertained. They work twelve hours a day. 

6. Austria .—' The cotton manufacture flourishes, and is rapidly 
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advancing, in Hungary, Austria Proper, and the Tyrol. 
It is, however, of recent growth. In 1831, the cotton 
consumed in the Empire was 12,000,0001bs. ; the yarn 
spun in Austria Proper was 4,750, OOOlbs. Children 
enter the mills at eight years of age. The newest 
machinery is employed, chiefly of Swiss manufacture, 
"and the factories in geneial are remarkably well managed. 
In the Tyrol, the average wages are 3s. 9 d . ; and they 
can produce No. 40. Twist at 15 |d. per lb. when the raw 
material is 8§d . 

7. India . — Spinning manufactories are only just commencing 
their existence ;• but the vicinity of the raw material, 
and the excessive cheapness of labour, will give them 
great advantages. There is a mill containing the best 
machinery, and 20,000 spindles, lately established about 
twelve miles fiom Calcutta. They woik seven days in 
the week, and eleven hours a day in winter, and thirteen 
or fourteen in summer, averaging about ninety-one 
a week. They spin No. 20. and No. 40. twist, chiefly. 
A spinner who attends to one mule gets 7s. a month. 
A piecer, (of which there are three to a mule) gets 
3s. to 4s. Spinners in England obtain from 51. to 71. 
a month, and piecers from 16$. to 28s. per month. 

In the year 1831, from a Report* made by a Committee ap- 
pointed by Congress in the spring of the year 1832 to inquire 
into the progress of the spinning and manufacturing of cotton in* 
the United States, it appears that in twelve States there were 
796 mills, 1,246,503 spindles, and 33,506 looms. The weight 
of cotton consumed was 77,567,316 lbs; and allowing two 
ounces per pound for loss, the total weight of yarn produced 
was 67,862,652 lbs., the average weekly produce of each spindle 
being 16} ounces. The number of males employed in the 
cotton-spinning and manufacturing was 1 8,539, and of females, 
38,927 ; total, 57,466. The amount paid for wages m the year 
was 10,294,444 dollars, or 2,144,780/., being 42,895/. per week, 
averaging 14 5. lid. for each person thus employed. The 
average wages in a cotton mill in England are about 10$. 
for all ages, and when many power-looms are employed, about 
12$. On considering, therefore, the expenses attending the 
transport of, cotton from America, the duty of three farthings 
per pound (10 per cent) to which it is subjected in our custom- 
houses, the cost of the transmission of the manufactured pro- 
dtice to the United States, and the duties which are imposedlon 
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our manufactures, even by the tariff which has been recently 
introduced, it will be seen what chance our manufacturers have 
of entering into competition with the Americans in their own 
markets ; and if we continue to shackle our trade with fresh 
restrictive regulations, what hopes we may entertain concerning 
our future success in the markets of other nations. 

The preceding details demonstrate how rapidly commercial 
competitors are rising up, unencumbered by duties on the raw 
material, or restrictions on the hours of labour, but having, for 
the most part, the advantages of cheap labour and food. Cer- 
tainly these statements afford no argument to'those who, before 
any relief from our commercial buithena is obtained, would add 
to the difficulties already experienced in maintaining the com- 
mercial position of the country, by arbitrary regulations affecting 
the internal economy of trade. 

It is, a principle in political philosophy, seldom announced, 
but never contradicted, and which contains a sound and sober 
wisdom attested by centuries of bitter and calamitous experi- 
ence, that he legislates best who legislates least ; — that laws in 
their best estate are only necessary evils, and that nothing 
but necessity can justify their fabrication. Restrictive laws, 
interfering with the internal regulations of commerce, may pre- 
vent the recurrence of some specific evils which they are 
intended to remove, but they effect this by ultimately occasion- 
ing extensive embarrassment to trade, and consequently in- 
dicting serious ills on the working classes, lienee, nothing but 
the strongest necessity can justify legislative interference with 
commercial concerns ; and the whole onus of the proof of that 
necessity, lies with those who propose the violation of a great 
general principle. 

The Bill introduced into Parliament by Mr. Sadler, strikes 
at the root of none of the evils which affect the poor. 
The opponent of almost every other measure which has been 
advocated for promoting the elevation of the people content 
to leave them still uneducated, and uninstructed in domestic 
economy -horror-stricken at the thought of their being politic- 
ally enlightened; — the advocate of their improvident marriages ; 
— the protector of the poor laws ; — and the champion of restric- 
tions on trade ; — he would add, to the benefactions of his micro- 
scopic benevolence, the paltry boon of reducing the hours of the 
labour of the ill-paid poor, thus making them still poorer. 

This law would be extremely defective in its practical opera- 
tioh. No restriction of the hours of labour can be extended to 
all branches of trade, and unless extended to all, it would be 
unequal and unfair to impose it on any. The best general 
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measure which could be devised to restrict the hours of labour, 
would be partial in its practical operation. Where manufac- 
tories are most subjected to public inspection, and therefore to 
the influence of public opinion, and where they are consequently 
best regulated, restrictive laws would, from similar causes, act 
with the greatest force; but in remote districts, where the 
present laws are infringed because there public opinion has 
little power, all future laws would be equally inoperative. Those 
manufactories which are therefore least amenable to the control 
of public principles, and are consequently worst managed, 
would have their sinister advantages increased to the prejudice 
of superior establishments. Even if the restriction were placed 
on the moving power, an extent of interference which few 
would probably be prepared to support, the enactment would 
be evaded, as all others have been, by mutual consent of 
master and workman, because it is inimical to the obvious 
interests of both. Unless a special preventive police were 
established to enforce the law, it would be disobeyed, as the 
present law is, by an agreement on the part of the workmen to 
indemnify the master for any penalty to which he might be 
subjected for disobedience. This statement supersedes all 
commentary. Legislature, in the depth of its wisdom, enacts, 
that under an artificial scarcity of that legislature's own 
cieation, you shall not work a man's children above twelve 
hours per day, lest their health should be injured ; and the 
man himself, preferring not to starve, guarantees you against 
penalties inflicted upon you for evading the law passed for the 
protection of his children. 

How will such an enactment, supposing it to be efficient, 
affect the operatives themselves ? One of three events must 
occur. Either all children under the prohibited age (eighteen), 
will be immediately dismissed, and their places supplied by 
adults who will be worked thirteen or fourteen hours per 
day ; or all mills will work ten hours, and the production be 
consequently one-sixth less than at present, and proportionally 
more costly; — or the masters will contrive, by employing 
machinery instead of men, by stimulating their workmen to 
greater exertions, by increasing the speed of their machinery, 
to render the law nugatory by producing as much in ten hours 
as they do in twelve. 

Suppose all children under eighteen years of age to be dis- 
missed. The number of individuals now employed in cotton 
factories in England is about 170,000, of which about 70,000 
are children under the prescribed age. The loss to the 
industrious classes of the community from their non-employ- 
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ment, would be about equal to 15,700/. in weekly wages. If 
the limitation extended to cotton factories alone, many of those 
dismissed might find employment in woollen, flax, silk, and 
other establishments ; but the result would be a reduction of 
the general remunerating price of all labour which could be 
performed by adolescents, in consequence of the immensely 
increased competition. On the other hand, if, as impartiality 
would dictate, the restrictive law were extended to all factories, 
the number dismissed from employment would be far greater 
than has been above calculated, and they would be unable to 
find any other occupation, but would be senUridrift to drain the 
bitter cup of poverty and destitution, or to cultivate every 
vicious propensity in the school ohidleness. 

It might be supposed, by those ignorant of the practical 
regulations of trade, that an equal number of adults would be 
employed to supply the places of these dismissed children. An 
adult ivould, however, frequently be expected and obliged to do 
the work of two children, and he would not receive, even then, 
much higher wages, for the profits of trade would not admit of 
such increase in his remuneration. Oil the other hand, adults 
would be obliged to purchase any augmentation of their wages 
which might occur, by ail increase in the quantity and the 
duration of their labour, in comparison with which the present 
system is an easy burthen. 

According to the second alternative, all mills would work ten 
hours instead of twelve ; the production would be diminished 
one-sixth ; the wages would, after a short interval, be reduced 
hi proportion ; more mills would be built to compensate for the 
diminished supply from those already in operation ; a larger 
number of workmen would thus become dependent on the 
manufacturer; and, after a certain period of feverish excitement, 
the market of the trade would be reduced within narrower limits 
by the increased cost of production, and the wages of the 
augmented population would be seriously reduced. To what 
extent this diminution in the reward of labour might proceed, 
would be determined by the power wo might still possess 
of entering into competition with foreign manufacturers. The 
injury resulting from restrictions on trade, accumulates however 
in a rapid ratio, and is especially felt when the danger of the 
success of foreign rivals is imminent. When the balance is 
wavering, feathers turn the scale. 

Lastly, masters would employ machinery in operations where 
they now employ men. The limitation of the hours of labour 
would introduce the self-actirtg mule throughout the trade, and 
many thousands of the most highly paid hands would be dis- 
missed from employment. 
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Or masters would introduce improvements by which they 
would be enabled to ' speed * their machinery; by which measure, 
cateris paribus, much greater exertion and attention would be 
required from the operative. The number of threads which 
used to break some years ago in certain operations, was thirteen 
per cent; it is now reduced to three per cent; and other im- 
provements by which the speed of machinery might be increased 
without a deterioration in the quality of the yarn, would natu T 
rally ensue in a season of commercial embarrassment. Thus 
Throstle spindles used to run 4500 turns per minute ; they now 
run in many case/* 5400 turns, and mule spindles have been 
c speeded* in a similar proportion. The American throstles 
have been introduced, which run 7500 turns per minute. Other 
machinery has also been * speeded ’ from ten to twenty per cent. 
If the Factory Bill occasions the working of machinery at an 
increased speed, an intensity of application will be required 
from the operatives, which will at least balance any advantages 
arising from the diminution of the hours of labour. 

Has legislation no better remedy for the evils suffered by the 
working classes, than this new restrictive blunder ! Are we 
still to continue the slaves of the pernicious school which 
has manacled our commerce from head to foot? What have 
the opponents of retrenchment, reform, and free trade to do 
with the interests of the working classes ? Long ago have they 
proved how ignorant they were of even the elementary prin- 
ciples concerned in the advancement of the social state, and 
after this bill has caused a reduction of wages,— an increase 
of mills, and consequently of population, — a • speeding ' of 
machinery, and a substitution of machinery for men, — will 
they even then be content to abandon their measure ; will they 
not rather favour us with some new restrictive nostrum for the 
evils their short-sighted policy has entailed upon the people ; — 
fresh bleeding and more warm water? What remedy would 
they propose, when necessity had compelled the resumption of 
the hours of labour; — when production had still fuither surpassed 
the demand ; — when juices had fallen, — profits were reduced, — 
wages diminished, — extensive failures had occurred, — multi- 
tudes had been dismissed from employment, — and the poor-rates 
had become more oppressive than ever what panacea would 
they find for these evils; — how would they allay general dismay, 
discontent, turbulence, and crime ? 

Are the miseries which have been exjxised, to be tolerated 
without any effort being made for their removal ? By no mean*. 
Remove the Corn Laws ; and as a preliminary, let Mr. Sadler 
be brought as evidence before a .Committee of the House of 
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Commons to prove their consequences. A Woeful day was it for 
his employers, when he bethought himself of raking into the 
consequences of their legislation. Evils undoubtedly there are, 
though they have been exaggerated ; and they must be mended 
at the right time. But two inferences will force themselves 
on all whose powers of thought are above the lowest standard. 
Fust, that every man is either dishonest or the victim of dis- 
honesty , who when one reform is demanded, thrusts forward the 
absence of another as a reason for refusing it; and Secondly, 
that when the two nuisances have been abated which tne 
Factory Bill was brought forward as the sfcal]ting-horse to cover 
and protect, — the Com Laws and West-Indian slavery, — then 
and not till then, the government should take the Factory 
question in hand, and give the country the measure of its talent, 
by the judgment and despatch with which it applies the 
remedy. 


Art. IX . — Fourth Supplement to the Article on the c Silk and Glove 
Trades; in No. XXXII. 

^piIE ' True Sun 7 has given six rather extensive articles, under 
X dates between the 3rd and 8th of January 1833, in reply to 
the observations made on his arguments up to the 24th of 
December 1832 ; for which reference can only be made to that 
paper, as a small return for the pains taken by it in bringing 
the subject before the notice of the public. On one point only 
does there seem to be any necessity for a distinct reply. When 
an assertion of 'wilful misrepresentation’ is brought forward, 
there is a rather extensive interest excited to see how far the 
case will be made out. What is one man’s luck today, may be 
another’s tomorrow ; and therefore the matter becomes some- 
thing of a common stock. 

It 'is wearisome to be printing and reprinting; yet it is 
bettetf than uttering what no conclusion can be drawn from. 
The object in what follows, is to invite any person who is not a 
deaf adder to such a subject, to determine for himself whether 
there was the smallest necessity for understanding the writer in 
the True Sun to mean what he says he did ; and consequently 
whether there was any lilting ground for an assertion or wilful 
misrepresentation. 

• On a former occasion, the Reviewer had observed "that there is no 
reason in saying a man shall be protected, while he is producing, * but 
shall be robbed whenever he begins to enjoy.” To this, we replied, 
that the unproductive classes had not a letter right to be protected, 
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when they u begin to enjoy" than the labouring classes have to be pro- 
tected, “while they are producing" — that the labouring classes were not 
protected, while they were producing — and, therefore, they could 
scarcely be expected to consent, that the unproductive classes should be 
protected, in their business of enjoyment/ 

‘ What is the Reviewer’s commentary on this? 1 

“ In tins there is a palpable double sense. * The productive classes are not 
protected'— that is, allowed to make the useless robbery of one another, which i* 
recommended to them: * why then should they consent to the unproductive classes 
bciiur protected*— that is, saved from being uselessly deprived of what they have, 
to see it thrown into the sea.” 

‘We will not again dwell upon the fallacy, so dear to the Reviewer, 
that a protective system is a robbery of the protective classes, by eacb 
other— but we will observe," that the Reviewer has wilfully misrepre- 
sented the sense of our expression, that “tiie productive classes 
are not protected while thev are producing/’ “ Protected" 
from the rapacity of tax-collectors, not from the competition of foreign 
manufacturers : — that, we expressly stated to be the sense, in which we, 
on that occasion, used the term “ protection." The passage stood 
thus : — ’ 

“ The Reviewer says, there is no reason in saying, that a man shall 
be protected, while be is producing, but shall be robbed whenever he 
begins to enjoy. There is no reason, we apprehend, in tolerating the 
robbery of any class — but that is not exactly the question. It only 
remains for us to decide, whether, under the system of wholesale rob- 
bery, which Governments have practised so long, it were more for the 
general advantage, that those who have produced, or those who are 
still engaged in the business of production, should be robbed. The free 
traders, be it observed, have given it as their decision, that the balance 
of advantage is on the side of robbery perpetrated upon the productive 
classes." — True Sun . 5 Jan . 1833. 

Now in all this, who was to know that the author meant 
“ Protected*’ from the rapacity of tax-collectors, not from the 
competition of foreign manufactuiers ; ’ and in what place is that 
* expressly stated,’ or stated at all ! For instance, by the 
words, * under the system of wholesale robbery, which Govern- 
ments have practised so long,* who was to surmise that the au- 
thor in the privacies of his heart meant taxation, when the 
question was understood to be about the injustice of free trade i 
When a man has let out the fact that he meant so and so, it 
is possible to conceive that in these passages he had such and 
such a thing in his eye ; but before an assertion of misrepre- 
sentation was founded on it, it should have been proved that 
the meaning had been previously set forth in such a manner 
that the uninitiated were bound to perceive it upon view. , 

The writer in the True Sun is so far from having a distinct 
idea of what he meant himself, that when he goes to his 
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defence he doe’s not make It, and somebody else must make it 
for him* He never, after all, quotes the passage which really 
contain? Ihe key t6 what lie meant. In a' passage previous 
to any of those he has quoted in his own support, he had 
been talking of ‘ the robbery consisting in subjecting particular 
classes to a large share of the pressure of taxation ; ’ and this in 
all probability was in his mind, when he thought he had ex- 
plained that by protection he meant the absence of taxation. 
But wKfen the connexion was not visible enough to make the 
author himself appeal to it in explanation of his meaning, how 
was any other person to conclude from it that so and so was 
his meaning ? c Protection * is a word which everybody is 
accustomed to hear applied to the raising a trade’s prices by 
prohibitions ; there is no reason theiefore in demanding that 
anybody shall take it in another sense, without the clearest 
statement of intention so to use it,— and least of all on such, a 
statement, as it did not even occur to the author to make refer- 
ence to, himself. 

Finally, if the True Sun is admitted to the fullest extent 
to re-model ifcl^^sages, — what sense or propriety is there in 
saying that because the working classes are overtaxed, therefore 
they ought to take from certain other classes by a process 
equivalent to throwing mto the sea. Will mankind never find 
out, that the way to remove one political evil, is not to play into 
the hands of the supporters of some other ? 


Art. X . — Remarks fyc. on ihe Practicability and Advantages of a 
Sandwich or Downs Harbour . By Edward Boys, Commander, 
R.N. Approved by the Joint Committee of Sandwich and Beal. 
—Sandwich. 1832. Svo. pp. 42. . 

fPHE subject of a Sandwich or Downs harbour is one of great 
importance, whether it be considered in a naval or commercial 
point of view. It has engaged the attention of the public fiom 
time to time since the year 1548; its practicability has been 
shown/ Mts" advantages have been admitted, and* yet it le- 
main? atinong thfi desideiata in public works. 

. Tgi comprehend the subject accurately and easily, the local 
situation of the town of Sandwich, situated on the river Stour 
shall be first stated, in the words of Captain Boys.-— 

4 On entering upon this subject it were wcjl to remind the reader 
that the'* river Stour .takes its rise in two sources, one near Hythe, the 
other near Lenlmin, and uniting at Ashford flows through rich valleys 
to Canterbury; and swelling its waters with several tributary streams 
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passes through Sandwich 5 where it has a depth of 1 1 feet at spring 
tides ; and carrying from thence an average breadth of 1.50 feet along 
a very circuitous course of eight miles, disembogues itself about one 
mile VV. S. W. of Ramsgate/ 

To conduct the waters of the Stour through a ivew channel 
shorter in extent, and leading in a direct line into what are 
termed the lesser Downs, is the object desired, and from which 
many important advantages would be gained ; among which may 
be named a good harbour in that celebrated anchorage, the 
renovation of the trade and prosperity of the town of Sand- 
wich, and the jrreservation of the haibour of Ramsgate, now 
fast filling up from th$ alluvial matter brought down by the 
waters of the river. Pursuing the argument, the author says, — 

* From various historical sources it appears that the making a new 
exit for the waters of this river was first projected in August, in the 
second year of the reign of Edward VI, 1.548; when a commission 
was ^issued from the crown to ten scientific men to examine* and to 
report upon the practicability of the measure; hut these returns can- 
not be found. It has, howeier, been ascertained that the plan was 
subsequently taken up, and actually commenced, by a private individual 
named John Rogers, traces of which still remain ; but Rogers died 
during the progress of the work, and it was abandoned/ — p. 4. 

In 1550 the privy council issued another commission to eight 
persons for the same purpose, who were assisted in their 
judgment by Hemique Jacobson, a celebrated Dutch engmeet 
of that day, and said to be a man ‘ very expert in such great 
water woiks/ He recommended the completion of the cut begun 
by Rogers, .and estimated the expenses of the various other 
works proposed by him at about 10,000/. Whether the com- 
missioners were dissatisfied with Jacobson does not appear, but 
the same year apother report was made by Adrian Andiison. 
also a Dutchman, who declaies the decay of the haven of 
Sandwich to have been caused,— 

9 By turning away divers streams and rivers, and stopping of 
insets for th’e inning ' of marshes, which streams were wont to run 
with force through the haven, and for long* lack thereof the haven’s 
mouth thereof and all the haven is grown to gieat flatness, narrow ness, 
crookedness, and shallowness.’ 

He differed in opinion with Jacobson as to the site for a new 
cut, and proposed that one should be made move to the 


* Inning; is the practice of gaining land from the sea. In this neigh- 
bourhood it was begun by the Anglo Saxon clergy, who built^a strong stfa 
wall called a ree> on the aestuary of the riser Bother, bv which it was 
turned out of its original channel. 

vol. xvm. — Westminster Review. 2 e 
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southward than that begun by Rogers, on account of the ground 
being four feet lower than at the former place, by which its 
construction would cost less, and it would be rendered more 
effectual ; and he sums up his views in these words; — 

* The necessary points are a new cutt to the sea, but more to the 
southward j jutty heads of stone or tymber, scluces, and the old haven 
to be stopped up. The depth of the channel of the new cutt at high water, 
will be twentie foot 3 at low water a very good tyde haven 5 and that 
it would be an universal benefit to the whole rcnlme to have a haven 
at Sandwich, because it would be the occasion of the towne being well 
inhabited and nourishing again.' 

The estimated cost of these works was 16,064/. 18s. 8*/., 
and as the plan was considered a j judicious one, it was adopted 
and recommended by the commissioneis, who, sensible of the 
necessity and importance of the construction of a harbour in 
the Downs, say in their rcpoit to the privy council, — 

* That if the Queen's Majestic should have wars with her Majestie’s 
ancient enemy the Frenchman, the same would he a very good and 
commodious harbour for all her Highness's ships. We find her 
Ili<rhne?s hath on all that side of the narrow seas no haven mete or 
neecfsary for the lnubourof her Majestie’s ships, and therefore the 
want thereof is greatlye dyscom'modious, hesule the awe or fear that 
might growe to the eneinje yf such a haven wcarc.* 

Among the names affixed to this report will be found those 
of Lord Cob ham then lord warden of the cinque ports. Sir 
Richard Sackville, and Sir William Woodhouse vice-admiral of 
England, who, besides the above precautionary motives for the 
undertaking, recommended it also 0.1 the ground of convenience. 

f For the reason that it would enable ships to go out at all seasons, 
and with all winds, wherea* now they cannot 3 and besides that, will 
bfirg ships into deep water fioin thence diicctly into the road of 
Downs.* 

These particulars are not given merely on account of their 
curiosity, but to show that os early as the year 1550 the necessity 
of a harbour on this spot was investigated and admitted by the 
government; that it was earncslly sought for bv the inhabit- 
ant^; that its practicability was demonstrated by the plans aiul 
explanations of the best engineers ; and though last not the 
least item in the view, that the expenses of constiuction were 
.kept within moderate bounds. Notwithstanding the powerful 
suppoit of the commissioners, nothing was done to forward 
the objects recommended in their report, and the subject 
slumbered till the year 1574, when auother survey is said to 
have been taken, of which no traces are to be found at the 
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present day, nor did any practical benefit result from it. 
Wearied with the unsuccessful result of their endeavours, the 
inhabitants appear to have remained quiescent till the year 
1706/ when fresh plans and estimates were taken and laid 
before the admiralty, — 

f —but about that time,’ says Captain Boys, * the victories of Marl- 
borough, the expenses of the war, and the great superiority of our 
naval forces, diverted the attention of our legislators, and removed the 
immediate necessity of the work,* — p. 6. 


The Grand Monarque and his Spanish ally certainly found 
pretty constant employment for the thoughts of the government 
of that day ; but if the.records of the time may be credited, a 
harbour on this spot was # shown to have been very greatly 
wanted, as our small cruisers are stated to have been in con- 
tinual danger of being picked up by French men of war, and 
our convoys to have been often defeated and taken, with the 
merchant ships under their cate. Indeed the losses were so 
great, that the merchants laid their complaints before the House 
of Lords, in the year 170 7 ; the result of which was, the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
Admiralty, then under the management of Prince George of 
Denmark assisted by a council ; and after due inquiry, 
the committee recommended the removal of the princes 
council, which recommendation was attended to, and the mem- 
bers were removed accordingly. 

Besides the want of a harbour for safe protection against 
the enemy so strongly indicated at this time, its necessity 
as a place of refuge from the rage of the elements was made 
apparent, in consequence of a dreadful storm which began on 
the morning of the 26th of November 1703, and continued 
till the following morning. During this hurricane the British 
navy lost thirteen ships, of which the Resolution, Northumber- 
land, Stirling Castle, Mary, and Mortar bomb, were driven on 
the Goodwin Sands, and lost, with nearly the whole of their 
crews ; seventy men from the Stirling Castle, and one from the 
Mary, being all that were saved. Among those who perished 
was tlear Admiral Sir Basil Montague. The utility of a harbour 
was shown at an earlier period, for in 1690, the Vanguard, of 
ninety guns, was driven on the Goodwin Sands, and after for- 
tunately extricating herself from this perilous situation, she 
ran into the mouth of Sandwich haven, decayed and apparently 
useless as it had become, and was afterwards got off safe. 
•Tlyese are powerful warnings to provide against distress aryl 
danger, but they have been hitherto ineffectual ; for this dila- 
pidated haven is still the only asylum for ships in the Downs, 
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if we except Ramsgate harbour, itself a danger equal to the most 
tremendous hurricane. 

Petitions for a harbour continued to be presented to the 
various authorities, which were treated with indifference, till 
the year 1736, when the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the subject. The committee employed 
Mr. Labelye, an engineer of great eminence, to make a survey 
and report ; and he submitted a plan for converting the old 
cut begun by Rogers, into a basin, so as to keep ships always 
afloat, but, as usual, no good resulted from his labours, although 
he confirmed the practicability of the plan. • In 1744 the sub- 
ject was agitated again, and in a way that seemed to promise 
success. The House of Commons addressed the king, * praying, 
that proper and skilful persons be sent to view the haven of 
Sandwich, and to examine whether a more commodious harbour 
cannot be made in the Downs, from the town of Sandwich, near 
Sandown Castle, fit for the reception of large merchantmen, 
and ships of war, and to survey the said ground and shore; and 
also the river Stour, necessary as a backwater for cleansing and 
scouring the said harbour, and to make an estimate of the 
expenses; and that his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to cause the said survey and estimate to be laid before the 
House of Commons/ Six skilful men were appointed (Captain 
Hoys says by the Admiralty) to examine the proposed spot, and 
they reported, — 

9 That the basin may be made capable of containing upwards of 
150 sail of ships, of which many may be men of war, and large 
merchant ships ; they will lie there, as in a wet dock in perfect security j 
that it may be of use, not only for cleaning and refitting ships, but 
may (by means of the backwater) be further improved, so as to be 
made fit for docking large ships at any time, without waiting for 
spring tides, an advantage which no port or harbour in Britain 
affords/ 

This* report, with plans annexed, was, by the king’s com- 
mand, presented by Lord Vere Beauclerc, and referred to 
a committee of the whole house. After examining a great 
many nautical men, and x\Ir. Labelye the engineer, the com- 
mittee resolved on February the 12th, 1745, — 

* That a safe and commodious harbour may he made in the Downs, 
near Sandown Castle, fit for the reception and security of large mer- 
chantmen, and ships of war of sixty and seventy guns, and he of great 
use and advantage to the naval power of Great Britain, by preserving 
ships in distress, speedily refitting them for sea, and by saving the 
li*?s of many of his Majesty’s subjects $ and in time of war par- 
ticularly, be a ready means of bridling Dunkirk, of guarding the north 
of the river, and protecting the coast from invasion and insult/ 
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Notwithstanding the favourable opinions expressed by all 
parties engaged in the measure at this time, nothing further was 
done towaids carrying it into effect; and the delay may be 
attributed to two causes. First, to the estimate of the expenses, 
which amounted to 389,168/., a sum so large, that it deterred 
government from undertaking the work at a time when the nation 
was engaged in an expensive war ; and, secondly, to an open op- 
position in behalf of Ramsgate, as being a more eligible spot for 
a Downs harbour. Hitherto this measure, although not carried 
into effect, had not met with any open opposition on the ground 
of ineligibility ; opinions had been unreservedly in its favour, and 
therefore its delay in execution constitutes a curious fact in the 
history of events connected .with public improvement. However 
a doubt was now raised against it, and while the public mind 
was divided on the subject, the friends of the Ramsgate interest 
presented a petition to the House of Commons in opposition 
to that from Sandwich, in which they assert as reasons for 
preference, — 

r That with them no backwater was necessary ; that the soil of 
Ramsgate, being chalk, was sufficiently firm to build upon, yet so 
}ielding that the keels of vessels readily made a dock for themselves 
in it; that it would be capable of containing ships of sixty and seventy 
guns ; and that there would be a saving to the public of several hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

The effect produced by this petition, was aided by a natural 
occurrence; for in December 1748 a tremendous storm arose, 
and the wind blew so heavily, that many vessels drove 
from their anchors in the Downs, and found shelter in the 
then small harbour of Ramsgate. This accidental circum- 
stance was pressed with such perseverance and assiduity by the 
advocates of the Ramsgate measure, who were chiefly London 
merchants and underwriters, that it was at last made the 
ground for a decision in their favour ; and in the ensuing year, 
1749, the first act of parliament was obtained, and operations 
actually commenced. 

To those who are unacquainted with the early history of Sand- 
wich, and who know it only in its present gloomy and neglected 
condition, it must require no small effort of imagination to con- 
ceive it as ever enjoying affluence and prosperity ; but such was 
really the case in early days, before the decay of its haven struck 
the first blow at its naval and commercial greatness. Second in 
rank among the cinque ports, its haven was the safest, the most 
* frgquented, and the best in the kingdom; it was celebrated fcr 
the number of its ships and the intrepidity of its seamen ; and it 
was repeatedly the port of embarkation of the sovereigns of 
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England. So early as the year 821, as recorded in the Sakon 
Chronicle, Aethelstan, kins; of Kent, with Ealcher his general, 
fought a great battle with the Danes at Sandwich, and took 
nine of their ships ; and many other of the early historians 
mention this port as one of the greatest celebrity and conse- 
quence in the realm. Thorne, in his chronicle, says that in 
1011 the Danes left their v\ inter quarters about London, and 
came to Sandwich, with a great fleet, because the haven was so 
very commodious ; and the author of Vita Emm® Reginse, 
speaking of Sandwich, calls it ' omnium portuum Anglorum 
J'amosissiinus? Such was the character of .the haven in the 
early periods of our history, nor was the. town inferior in magni- 
tude and importance when compared with the haven ; for the 
Domesday Rook says, r In anno quo facta est h®c descriptio, 
reddidit Sandwic 50 libras, de firmfi et alleces sicut prius. T. 
R. E. erant ibi 307 mansimo hospitat®,; modh sunt plus 76, id 
tst, simul 383 that is, when this survey was taken, Sandwich 
yielded a rent of 50/. and herrings as before. In the time of 
King Edward |_the Confessor] there were 307 houses inhabited, 
now theie are seventy-six more, in all 383/ The town con- 
tinued to increase in size and prosperity, and enjoyed an ex- 
tensive and luciative trade, till the Abbots of St. Augustine's 
in Canterbury began the pi notice of gaining land from the 
sea, which was the cause of the decay of the haven, and with 
it the commerce of the town. The misfortunes arising out of 
avarice were in part remedied by others springing out of perse- 
cution. The revocation of the edict of Nantes, which caused 
so many ingenious and industrious artizans to tly for protection 
to the protestant states, and gave to the latter a knowledge of 
the woollen, silk, paper, and other valuable manufactures, at 
that time almost exclusively known in France and Brabant, was 
the means of reviving the prosperity of Sandwich. Admirably 
situated for foreign commerce and internal trade, a body of 
these lefugees established the woollen manufacture at Sandwich, 
which throve again to a degree almost unprecedented at that 
early period. This extraordinary success may be attributed to 
the ciiaiter of the cinque ports, which, among other valuable 
privileges, gave them the * free right of buying and selling;' 
that is, the right to buy aud sell without toll or duty all over 
kingdom. The prosperity of the town was, however, of short 
duration, for James the first, granted an exclusive charter to the 
merchant adventurers'*, which destroyed the commerce of Sand- 

* The Merchant-adventurers were a company which possessed by patent 
the exclusive trade in woollens ; a monopoly that not only destroyed the 
lucrative traffic of the Cinque Ports, but like all the other monopolies of 
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wioh and the other cinque ports with Germany and Flanders* ; 
and the home trade was attacked by the citizens of London, 
who disputed the right of the Sandwich manufacturers to sell 
their woollens freely in Blackwell Hall; and although the 
charter of the ports is a century older than that of London, the 
case was decided against them. The consequence of this 
decision was the removal of the manufacture! s, and shortly 
after of the merchants and ship owners, and thus left with a 
decayed haven and without trade, the town immediately sank 
* into insignificance and poverty, in which state it has remained 
ever since. Suctl is a sketch of the events which have 

E roved so unfortunate # to this ancient town: should a good 
arbour however be effected, there is little doubt but it would 
become lastingly prosperous* again, from its local advantages. 

To return to Ramsgate harbour ; concerning which Captain 
Boys remaiks,— 

* The only reason assigned by the Ramsgate party which has proved 
correct, and which would have proved equally so with respect to 
Sandwich harbour was, that it would bo the means of keeping the 
Downs clearer for the more valuable ships, ’but the force of this 
solitary reason is now materially diminished, inasmuch as the smaller 
vessels, having all chain cables, seldom, or never anchor among the 
large ships, and even when they run for Ramsgate the result is likely 
to be more disastrous than riding the gale out at their anchors $ in 
proof of which we have only to refer to the gale of the 1th of March, 
1818, when about 200 small craft in a panic ran for this harbour ; 
many lives were lost in consequence, and scarcely a single vessel 
escaped injury, either from collision within, or other cause.*-— p. 10. 

The Kentish Gazette of the 10th of March had the follow ing 
paragraph, ‘ The destruction at Ramsgate is beyond any thing 
that has been expeiienced at that poifc, the damage to the 
vessels within the pier is calculated at 30,000/.’ To which may 
be added the amount of the mischief done to the hulls by strain- 
ing at low water, also that sustained without the pier, and the 
value of the vessels wrecked in the immediate vicinity ; fiom 
which it would be easy to show, that 100,000/. would not defray 
the losses of this gale only at Ramsgate. 

The facts adduced in this paragraph arc sufficient to* show 
that the structure at Ramsgate has not proved, as was asseited, 

that period was loudly complained of as injurious to the prosperity of the 
nation. They were first incorporated by Queen Elizabeth hut with more 
confined privileges, yet sufficiently extensive to excite complaints against 
thim to tne Privy Council, and which caused an attempt to be made to omui. 
some branches of their trade, but through combination and mauoeuvrc the 
objects of the council were defeated. 
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a safe and commodious lnubour for the Downs, and it is now 
the opinion of most persons capable of judging on the subject, 
that it is a failure, as an asylum for ships in distress. 
So great is I he danger attendant upon entering it, that it has 
been calculated that one ship out of three is either wrecked or 
damaged in making the attempt during a gale of wind. The 
difficulty of entering arises from a stioug tide setting directly 
across the enhance, so that to avoid one pier head a ship is 
obliged to hug the other, and to run in with such rapidity as 
always to risk damage to herself. The danger of attempting to* 
enter with a southerly wind is very great ; and jt is with a wind 
from that point that ships commonly break adrift in the Downs, 
and that an asylum is most wanted;' but here, if a vessel 
attempts to round the pier head with the wind at south, the re- 
bound of the sea from the west pier strikes the larboard bow, 
and if the sea from the south should strike the starboard quaiter, 
the wind also acting on that point, the vessel refuses to answer 
the helm ; when, urged onward by the tide, she is dashed against 
the ea.st pier head. Another great disadvantage and danger 
arises from ships not having either time or space to shorten sail, 
which often obliges them to run ashore on the chalk rocks, by 
which they aie frequently damaged. Captain Boys says, — 

— ‘ that many of the ship owners have given orders to their musters 
never te attempt this magnificent .v hip-trap but when life is in positive 
clanger in the Downs ; and the trustees seem sensible of the propriety 
of this precaution, when in their instructions dated January the 1st, 
1S21, they direct the ships € almost to touch the pier head, or the tide 
will ceitainly set you to the eastward past the entrance/ and recom- 
mend running through the (lulls in the night in preference/ 

One of the advantages held out by the proprietors of this 
harbour, proved of a very expensive nature to the ship owners, 
who find that a dry harbour with a chalk rock bottom, is the 
cause of vessels being greatly strained, and of starting butt-ends, 
particularly if deeply laden. 

The next point considered by Captain Boys is one of great 
interest, which is the decay or silting up of the harbour of 
Ramsgate. 

* Wc will now observe/ he says, ‘ that the mud and silt from the 
river (Stour) is not only extending the flats around Pegwell Bay 
towards the piers, but was in 1774 so rapidly filling up the harbour 
itself, that had not an artificial backwater been formed at an immense 
expense, it would ere this have been wholly choked up; notwith- 
standing this evil has been removed, another has arisen out of the 
reihedy, for it appears by the report of the Trustees in 1773, " that'in 
three years 52,000 tons of sand and sullage had been taken out at the 
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expense of 1 100/., and that it was feared it was rather increased 'than 
diminished/ 

The remedies for defects of this kind frequently produce new 
evils. The backwater is found to keep the harbour tolerably 
clear of its silt ; btyt when the silt is ejected by the force of the • 
sluices, the question arises — what becomes of it? The reply to 
which is, that on examination it is found to be deposited in the 
Ramsgate chanuel, or direct ship tiack into the harbour, now 
fast silting up. In 1736, at the white buoy which marks the 
channel to the harbour there were three fathoms at low water, 
now only fourteen feet ; and near the flats where the charts 
mark two fathoms, there is now only one. The sand thrown up 
by the sea, the alluvial depositions of the uplands brought down 
by the Stour, and the detritus of the cliffs, all tend to increase 
the accumulations in the bay, particularly in and near the 
Ramsgate channel. At the western extremity of the Cross 
Ledge, the Bramble and the Ratler sands have been recently 
foimed ; and still further to the westward, others are forming not 
yet marked down on any of the charts. Indeed the sea is fast 
contributing to its own exclusion in Pegweli Bay, as is shown 
by the report of Mr. Rennie on a projected harbour in the 
Downs, dated February 1812, in which he says, — 

f If the entrance proposed by Mr. Labelyc in the year 1737 was 
objectionable then, how much more must it be now Sandwich flats 
have since that tunc so 'much extended to the south by the alluvial 
deposition of the Stour, mixed with the sand thrown up by the tide.’ 

The following measurement of Captain Boys’s places the 
proximity of the danger in a clear point of view. 

‘ In order that the most satisfactory evidence may be adduced in 
support of that which is herein stated, we have taken the trouble to 
measure the distance from the flats (close to the north of the river) 
to the pier, and found as follows : — 

Yards. 

Distance from the Flats to the Red Buoy 1086 

»—■ - Red Buoy to the Pier 536 


Total from the Flats to the Pier 


1622 


• Yards. 

From the mouth of tlic river to the cliffs ••• ... 650 

Yards. 

Distance of Flats from Pier in ... ... 1736 ... 2832 . 
Ditto, February the 18th 1832 ... 1622 

Increase of Flats in years... ... .. ... 96 ... 1210 * 
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Yards. Years. Yards. Years. 

If 1210 : 96 : : 1622 : 120 to the Harbour. 

— 1210 : 96 : : 1086 : 86 to the Red Buoy/ — 1>. 13. 

r If we judge from the contraction and diminished depth of water 
in the channel by which less silt is carried away, we may reasonably 
• infer that the ratio of accumulation increases fn proportion to that 
of diminution $ or, in other words, in proportion as the quantity of 
passing water decreases, so docs the ratio of silt-accumulation in- 
crease ; thence it is evident these flats arc extending more rapidly 
now than formerly, and will ultimately choke up, not only the channel, 
but the very harbour itself. To believe that this will not be the case, 
is to 'Shut our eyes against a palpable fact, and to believe natural 
causes will cease, merely to favour the illusive projects of man. 
Although the choking up of the harbour may not occur for more than 
a century, yet we know the northern part of the track, marked on the 
charts to denote the llamsgate channel (at the angular point of which 
is a red buoy), cannot possibly be altered 5 the moment that tract is 
infringed on by the increase of the flats, which arc now only 10tS6 
yards from it, that moment terminates Ramsgate as a harbour of 
refuge ; for if vessels at the last quarter of the flood cannot keep 
that track, and shave the buoy (the tide running from three to five 
knots, influenced by the winds, directly across the entrance), they 
cannot get in, and if they miss it, when blowing hard, they must be 
wrecked at the back of the pier.’ — p. 19. 

This reasoning is corroborated by the evidence of Mr. Joad 
before a select committee of the House of Commons, in 1822. 
He says,—. 

( With the rebound of the sea the ship will not steer truly ; if she 
should be ten feet out of her line she is sure of going against the east 
pier, and then nothing can save her/ 

These are materials for thinking, which may be recom- 
mended with great propriety to the shipping interest generally. 
Looking at the enormous outlay of one million and a half of 
money which the works at Ramsgate have already cost’; 
the ad infinitum idea attached lo their completion, and with 
these muddy prospects staring them in the face, it would be, 
but an act of prudence on the part of the trustees to add to 
the care of completion, that of preservation also, or they may, 
ere long, find themselves reduced to the trusteeship of the 
most* splendid fishing-boat harbour ever known in ancient or 
modem times. Their giant enemy is the river, and while that 
enemy retains his present position the salvation of the harbour 
is impossible. Turn the mouth of it to the S. E., says 
Captain JBoys ; an operation that would delay, but by no means 
remedy the evil. A tar more effectual remedy is in the power oV 
the trustees, if they like to avail themselves of it ; and as Mr. 
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Smeaton said in 1 744> ' how far these effects might have been 
foreseen . before the harbour was built, or being foreseen, how 
far it might be proper to build a harbour there, is not now the 
question. The question now, is to make it as useful as possible, 
and at the most moderate expense/ Hitherto, however, its 
utility has been very small, and its expense enormously large. 
What it may prove in the end, or when it may be declared to 
be completed, are questions which admit only of a speculative 
answer. It has been already seventy-six years in progress. 
The cause of this protraction may perhaps be explained, 
by stating that »t|?e acts of parliament empower the trustees 
to levy certain duties on the shipping interest, which are to 
continue till the harbour is finished. 

Before closing this subject, an extract will be given from 
the Journals of the Ilouae of Commons as a proof of what has 
been the political influence of the advocates of this measure; 
bearing in mind that the rate on ships which cannot enter 
the harbour, although reduced, is still continued in spite 
of the recommendations of the Select Committee on Foreign 
Trade, which in 1822 reported on Ramsgate harbour as 
follows.— 

' But whatever the advantages may be, they do not appear to your 
Committee, equivalent to the heavy burthen entailed upon the ship- 
ping by which they are purchased, and they therefore submit to the 
consideration of the House, the expediency of discontinuing the rate 
upon all ships beyond the tonnage which the harbour is capable of 
admitting, namely 300 tons and upwards/ 

The report adds that ‘ the sums expended upon Ramsgate 
are stated to amount to no less than one million and a half/ 
Mr. Rennie gave as his opinion to the same committee, that 
150,000/. may be required to complete the work ; which opinion, 
given in 1822, has proved very accurate, the present revenue 
being about 13,000/. per annum. The committee state, ( that 
the charges of the establishment, according to the evidence of 
Sir William Curtis the chairman, are twenty-six per cent, which 
appears susceptible of considerable i eduction/ The enormous 
sum of 2,229,729/. has been levied on the shipping interest, to 
leave the necessary sum of 1,650*000/. which has been expended 
on building and altering, See. viz. 

Gross amount ... ... ••• ••• 2,229,729 

Deduct twenty-six per cent for establishment ... 579,729 

1,650,000 • 
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To what an exalted pitch of magnificence nui9t we raise our ideas of 
a structure, when we sue informed, that the expenses of the mere 
establishment for carrying it into effect exceed half a million of money.' 
— p. 25. 

Having shown that the advantages and practicability of a 
harbour m the Downs, were acknowledged as early as the reign 
of Elizabeth, that various efforts have been made to effect it, 
and their frustration through the erection of the expensive, and 
for general purposes, almost useless, haibour of Ramsgate, 
it remains to explain the nature of the attempts that have 
been made at a moie recent date, and to show how this great 
national object might be accomplished without any additional 
burthen on the public. 

If a harbour on this spot has Lfcen heretofore desirable as a 
refuge from the storm and fiom the enemy, an additional reason 
for its construction may now be urged with great force aud 
propriety, arising out of the application of steam power to 
vessels of war. If ever another war should arise, maritime 
warfare will be found to have assumed a new character. The 
great celerity of movement of which steam vessels are capable, 
and the power of altering their position at pleasure during 
a calm, will not only enable them to set men of war at 
defiance, but frequently to do them the greatest injury without 
their having the power to otter the least resistance. The 
great extent and value of our connneicial marine, is another 
object which calls aloud for the increase of harbours in ervery 
direction, as asylums against the numerous steam privateers 
which will be used to annoy and injure our trade in any future 
conflict with an enemy. 

During preceding wars, the want of a depot where ships 
could take iu their stores, provisions, and water, with great 
speed, was often severely felt ; and as the Downs is the only 
roadstead on this coast where cruizers can replenish and be ready 
for the Baltic or the Channel, the attention of the government 
was directed to the subject, and Mr. Rennie was ordered to 
make a survey and estimate in 181 1. His report dated 1812, 
was accompanied with plans for a public arsenal, containing a 
capacious harbour in the sea, a basin, dock, and all the needful 
buildings for store and weigh-houses. The construction was 
proposed to be made with stone, and the cost of the entire works 
recommended was estimated at 1,144,320/. 

In 1826, another attempt was made to carry this object into 
effect, by means of a joint-stock company. An act of parlia- 
ment was obtained, empowering the company to improve tfie 
navigation of the Stour from Canterbury to the sea, and shares 
to the amount of 84,000/. were actually subscribed. 
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‘ But the scope of the operations being too extended/ says Captain 
Boys, * as entailing too great an expenditure for a suppositious remu- 
nerating interest upon capital, and as at that time a general panic 
unluckily seized the money market, the project failed, lcaving'to suc- 
ceeding speculators the benefit of valuable surveys and reports.’-— 
p. 32. 

He might have added, that many of the most influential persons 
in Canterbury, were more desirous ol obtaining a i ail-road from 
that city to Whitstable, as a means of communication with the 
sea, than they were to obtain the same end by improving the 
navigation of the Stour to the town of Sandwich ; and that the 
Canterbury interest being thus divided, a much smaller degree 
of support was afforded by that city than was originally ex- 
pected. The surveys, plans/and estimates, for this last attempt 
at a harbour, were made by Mr. Telford, whose report is dated 
September 17th, 1825 ; and as the spot fixed on by him for the 
entrance out of the Downs, is .still thought to be the best, and 
is the one recommended in the work now under notice, the 
following extract from his report will explain its situation. 

'But in order to accomplish this desirable object, and taking the 
town of Sandwich as a given point, it is quite evident that Pegwell 
Bay must be avoided, and the most convenient point on the open 
coast, opposite the little Downs, must be preferred ; this must be 
obvious to every person who will fairly consider the object to be 
obtained j and the opinions of experienced pilots and other able sea- 
men thoioughly acquainted with this coast put the matter be)oud a 
doubt. The point determined on, which is a little way north of San- 
down Castle, between the batteries Nos. 1 and 2, seems to possess all 
the advantages the shore admits of, and may be conveniently con- 
nected with the interior, the adjacent grounds being flat low lands, 
and the same level continuing to the town of Sandwich j so that 
excepting some sand-downs, immediately on the shore, which may be 
easily managed, the whole district between Sandwich and the sea is 
particularly favourable/ 

Such was the opinion of Mr. Telford on the most eligible spot 
on the coast for the entrance into the intended haven, which is 
to be excavated inland between Sandwich and the sea ; and it is 
directly corroborative of the opinions of former engineers who 
have surveyed the ground with a view to a haven for commer- 
cial purposes. The plan of 1706, and those of Mr. Labelye, 
the one made in 1736, the other in 1744, aie given on a very 
reduced scale by Captain Boys, the principal feature in each 
being, with some little variations in the details, the formation 
of an inland haven, and the turning the course of the Stour, jis 
a backwater to cleanse and preserve it. Mr. Rennie's plants 
also laid down, though on a scale much smaller than either of 
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those just named. This plan being for a naval arsenal, differs 
from the others in the extent and magnitude of the different 
details, and from its having a large harbour in the sea. Another 
plan with which Captain Boys appears to be wholly unacquainted, 
was formed about the year 17 70, which proposed a capacious 
harbour in the sea, 1,856 feet in width, and inclosed between 
stone piers or groins, for the use of the largest ships. These 
piers were to have been carried out sufficiently far into the sea, 
to ensure twenty feet depth of water at tire entrance, at dead 
low water. This harbour led to a larger haven, 1,200 feet 
broad, and 5,000 feet long, on each side of which were quays 
and warehouses for the use of merchant ships ; the object of the 
engineer being to unite the two objects of a naval arsenal and a 
commercial haven. A plan was also drawn in 1829, and pre- 
sented to the Lord Warden, which proposed an excavated basin, 
and two stone piers carried out into the sea, though less 
extended than those of Mr. Rennie, or of the plan of 1776 ; the 
spot chosen for an entrance on the shore, was nearly the same 
as that proposed by Mr. Telford. 

The towns of Sandwich and Deal having again agitated the 
subject, a joint committee was formed, at whose request the 
work now under notice was diawn up by Captain Boys. It is 
intended to enlarge the basin proposed by Mr. Telford, with 
the view of making it useful for steam boats and sloops of war; 
but the estimated expenses do not exceed 95,000/. for the 
completion of the whole of the works from the sea to Sandwich. 
Some objections having been raised at various times against the 
benefits of a harbour on this spot, Captain Boys has not 
neglected to reply to them. 

( On a superficial view of the subject, it may be imagined that the 
irremediable objection of a cross current at the entrance, will be the 
same at Sandwich as at Ramsgate harbour ; but this will not be the 
case, since the rising tide flowing into a spacious river, will cause a 
powerful indraft, which will supersede the necessity of carrying much 
canvass, and the distance to the basin will be such as to afford ample 
time to sfforten sail/ — p. 32 * 

To another objection, that the proposed spot would not be far 
enough to leeward with the prevailing southerly winds, he 
replies, — 

' Whatever appearances of reason this objection may have had, the 
introduction of chain cables, which arc acknowledged to be starving 
the Deal boatmen, has now rendered wholly invalid $ for when the 
wind has got hold of the South Foreland, viz. S. W. b. S. or off tfce 
lairtl, ships very seldom break adrift ; when the wind is to the south 
of that point then the sea rises, and when the tjde acts in conjunction 
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with the wind they occasionally part ; but observe, the wind is then 
more favourable for the harbour, the entrance being about N.N.W. of 
the south sand head.’— p. 35. 

Another objection is that ships cannot avail themselves of a 
S.E. wind to run clown channel, it being nearly into the harbour. 
But in the Downs the wind blows less from the S.E. than from 
any other quarter, and never in long continuance. The incon- 
venience is however easily lemedied by the use of warping 
buoys, and steam vessels. In light winds vessels will drop out 
with the ebb tide, and in fresh winds they will warp out with 
little difficulty. • , 

With regard to the locality of the proposed plan of operations, 
it may be remarked that thp line of excavations for the new 
channel of the river is two miles and a half in length ; but there 
is another line to the northward of the proposed one, which 
would be of less extent, and equally advantageous in position. 
But as it would cut through some valuable lands, which are now 
avoided, it would in the end be equally if not more expensive. 

The line of policy for a just and economical government in 
cases of this kind seems clear. When private speculators 
can sufficiently convince themselves of the probability of suc- 
cess, to come foivvard with the funds upon obtaining the 
authority of the government for the levying of certain payments 
in return, from those who shall voluntarily take advantage of 
the lesult of their labours ; — then the government, acting in 
the name and on behalf of the community, is bound to be co- 
operating in securing such terms as shall be likely to effect 
the desired compensation. If jobbery be suspected, the lemedy 
would seem to be, to ask if anybody will undertake the risk on 
lower terms. But one of the fii^t steps towaids a project of 
this kiud, is to make it known; which is the purpose for 
which the above statements have been put together. Let the 
locally interested hold forth their prospects and expectations to 
the public ; and the public will no doubt exercise its usual 
judgment in deciding upon their merits. 


Ajit. XI. — 1. Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Letters on Commercial and 
Financial Policy . By Colonel Torrens. — Bolton Chronicle.— 
Globe, Jan. 12, 16, 23. 1833. 

2. hellers on Commercial Policy . By R. Torrens, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
—London. Longman. 8vo. pp. 80. 1833. 


.^PHE five letters cited by their dates at the head of the Article 
on them in the preceding number of this Review, have be8u 
followed by three othqrs. The second of these commences with 
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what will generally be taken for a complaint, that ‘ notice should 
have been taken of detached communications, while they existed 
only in an unfinished series, and before the practical conclusions, 
intended to be drawn, had been stated and explained.* 

The answer to this must be by saying, that the notice of the 
Letters arose entirely out of the author’s having communicated 
to the Reviewer, that he was ‘ going to attack the ultra free- 
traders ;* which under the circumstances, was understood 
as an invitation to reply, and produced the answer that 
‘ then they should either be convinced, or be stronger than 
before.’ If the author had any particular, wishes as to the 
mode, it is to be regretted that he did not state them at the 
time. To make a running commentary on a current argument, 
so far from being unfair, is giving all the advantages to the 
opponent. It is enabling him to support, explain, and repair, 
whatever in the earlier portions of his work may be found 
defective ; and is certainly the last piocess which any man 
would hit upon with malevolent intent. 

The complaint is followed by an indirect annunciation of 
the fact (about which, from what has preceded, it is plain 
there was neither mysteiy nor concealment), that the Reviewer 
was the author of the pamphlets entitled ‘ True Theory of Rent/ 
and * Catechism on the Corn Laws/ published rather more than 
six years ago ; and it involves what nine persons out of ten will 
consider as a plain and uiimistakeable intimation, that the 
author of those pamphlets took their contents fYoni Colonel 
Torrens’s works upon the Corn Laws, and unjustifiably employed 
them knowing ^hem to have been so taken. 

* Though the Reviewer and myself have been for years co-labourers 
in the same field ; though we have both written rather voluminously 
upon questions of Political Economy ; and though on some of these ques- 
tions there has been a singular and curious coincidence not to say identity 
in our opinions, yet it so happened, that to nothing proceeding from me, 
whether pamphlet or volume, did the Westminster Reviewer ever before 
directly allude. Whether the omission proceeded from accident or from 
design, I never took the trouble to enquire, being sufficiently gratified 
to find that the Reviewer was zealously propagating doctrines which I 
had previously endeavoured to establish.' » 

f A member of the University of Cambridge, a person not altogether 
unknown to the Reviewer, and one concerning whom he evidently 
entertains no mean opinion, published two pampldets, entitled “ True 
Theory of Rent,” and “ Catechism on the Corn Laws” These publica- 
tions correct, where not original, and where original, not correct, though 
not of the highest order, yet are hot destitute of merit, and entitle thpir 
author, when content to move within bis proper sphere, to the character 
of being, not indeed a discoverer, but a useful distributor of truth.' 
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< The characteristic feature in these pamphlets consists in a correction 
of the Ricardo Theory of Rent, which identical correction. Ion {5 before 
the appearance of these pamphlets, 1 gave to the world in my K&say on 
the Coni Laws. As often, therefore’, as the Westminster Reviewer gave 
notoriety to the u True Theory of Rent” and Catechism on the Corn 
Laws,” or became the advocate of the correct portion of the doctrines 
which they contain, I was satisfied witli the indirect and unintentional 
approbation thereby bestowed upon my prior publication. On such 
occasions, however, my gratification was not excessive when deviating 
into originality, the author of the True Theory of Rent has in that 
work fallen into ^so many errors, that the approbation of a Reviewer, 
coinciding in and identified with his conclusions, is but a doubtful and 
equivocal test of merit. 

The theory here advanced appears to be, that of any man’s 
speculations for the last six years, all that agrees with the 
Member for Bolton’s opinions is plagiarism , and all the rest 
worthless because it is not . The Member for Bolton is a liiciary 
Omar, and his works are his Koran. The ' singular and cuiious 
coincidence,’ and the italics of the word ‘ directly ,’ are manifestly 
calculated to convey the impression described ; and it is similised 
it will not be denied that they were intended to do so. Now, 
though there is no necessity for assuming the airs of indignant 
virtue, because a € co-labouier ’ and brother officer, under the 
impiessiou of that most unmanageable feeling literary 
jealousy, has hazarded a hasty accusation ; there is an 
evident necessity, that after a man has been charged in two 
newspapers and a pamphlet with a dishonest and in fact legally 
punishable action, he should tell the public plainly that the 
charge is groundless. The world is so wide and the modes 
of occupation in it so various, that there can be no incivility 
intended by stating, that the author of the pamphlets named 
H ally do.s not know oue word that either is or is not, in 
anything ever printed or composed by the Member for Bolton be- 
foio the present Letters. It may be his loss ; but it is the truth. 
The fact is, lie set out with determining, that he would read no 
more books unless for amusement; and he has pretty well kept 
his resolution, and intends'to doit. It would be hard indeed, 
if before a man was justified in publishing a pamphlet on Politi- 
cal Economy, he were hound to be acquainted with all that has 
been wiitten on that thorny subject since its agitation. Every 
man who prints, does it at the hazard of having to say Pereant qui 
ante me men dixerunt . In such cases, the claimant has the world 
before him to establish the fact of priority if lie chuses ; and it can 
generally be done by the easy process of a comparison of dates. # 
But £fil this is very different from printing in two newspapers* that 
another man has pilfered # the contents. Even verbal coincidences, 

vol . xviii . — Westminster Review . 2 i\ 
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if such there be, are very weak grounds for a conclusion ; 
the probability on the contrary is, that where there was a dishonest 
intent, they would have been avoided. Stranger things have 
occurred, and prove nothing. In the case of a writer who 
occupies much greater space in the eyes of the public than either 
of the present concerned, it happened that there was put forth 
not only a coincidence, but a double illustration in the same 
terms, — the chances of which, an algebraist would say, diminish 
in the duplicate ratio. The comparison of the policy of pro- 
ducing goods at an increased price at home, to the policy which 
should make wine in hothouses as the means of encouraging coals 
and colliers,— appeared about the same time in a pamphlet of 
Professor Senior's* and in the Catechism on the Corn Laws, and 
it is not known at the present moment, whether the physical 
impossibility of either being copied, could be settled from dates 
or not ; yet neither of the writers ever thought of uttering his 
suspicions of the other. Such circumstances when they occur, 
are rather valuable as specimens hQw near two vessels, hold- 
ing their courses on the same chart of reason, may steer to one 
another. 

A further peculiarity of the present case, is that the whole 
corpus in dispute, it appears was f a correction.* As if one 
man was not likely to make a correction, as well as another. 
An error is pointed out in a balance sheet; — ‘/pointed out 
that error before; therefore it is impossible you should have 
known it, except from me.* 

But what is of much more importance than all this, is to 
know whether any light has been thrown on the argument on 
‘ being the entrepot of the precious metals,* which was stated 
in the last to be obscure. And here, when the objection was 
that the principle could not be made out, it was a disappoint- 
ing answer to be told, that of ‘this impoitant principle the 
author of the article seems altogether unaware.’ He had stated 
plainly that it was not made intelligible to him ; and he is 
obliged to admit that he lemains under the same difficulty still. 

In one pait of the Seventh Letter the writer appears to 
labour under that kind of misapprehension which is colloquially 
termed ‘ getting hold of a thing the wrcfhg way/ 

c The objection which the Reviewer urges against this conclusion, is 
somewhat extraordinary. . He contends that the merchant will not con- 
sent to sell his cloth at reduced prices in South America, because, 
although the commercial intercourse between England and Portugal is 


.♦Lecture on the Transmission of the precious Metals, p. 2. 
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at an end , he will continue his trade with that country, and there 
obtain for his cloth a million sterling as before. But the Reviewer must 
in fairness be allowed to speak for himself. To the question, will the 
cloth which was worth a million sterling, when sent to Portugal to pay 
for wine, continue to be worth a million sterling, when sent to South 
America to purchase an additional quantity of gold, he gravely replies, 

u The possibility of the answer being favourable to the querist, 
depends entirely upon the supposition that the merchants will volunta- 
rily send the cloth to South America, instead of Portugal, when less is 
Jinally to he had by sending it to South America 

* * * * « 

“ The weakness df .this is in taking for granted, without the shadow 
of a proof, and contrary to qjl the experience of Christian men on such 
points, that the merchants will go* to South America with their cloth at 
all, if the result is to be, that they are to get less for it in the end, than* 
they might have got for it in Portugal. It is like saying, for heaven's 
sake, fine a man for going to sell his goods on the Surrey side ; for if 
not, he will go and sell for sixpence, what he might have got a shilling 
for in Westminster.” 

Whoever looks at this with a fresh eye, will see at once, that 
there was not a word of continuing a trade with Portugal 
after the commercial intercourse between England ami Por- 
tugal is at an end . What was urged was, that the Member 
for Bolton's theory involved the supposition, that the merchants 
will voluntarily send the cloth to South America instead of 
Portugal, when less is finally to be had by sending it to South 
America than they might have got for it in Portugal; the 
words * voluntarily ' and * might' manifestly implying the state 
of freedom of choice which exists before the suspension of the 
trade with Portugal. The question meant was merely this, — 
If the merchants sent their goods to South America instead of 
Portugal when they had their choice of markets, is not that 
proof that they would have lost by sending their goods to 
Portugal ; — and can they do anything but lose, by being forced 
to go to Portugal against their wills? Misapprehensions 
sometimes arise out of slight causes ; and it is not impossible 
that a comma which has been subsequently inserted before th6 
.words 4 instead of Portugal,' has had some share in the effect. 
Such an insertion is not to be held in contempt, since the mis- 
chance that befell the engraver of the prophet Biothers's portrait. 
The whole misapprehension will on examination be found to be 
on the Member tor Bolton's side ; the sounds of triumph which 
he utters would therefore all be capable of being turned against 
himself. • 

Tfte merchants of the united empire say, upon the evidence 
of their books, * We find it more advantageous on the whole, to 

2 f 2 
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carry on a circuitous trade with France for wine, and with 
South America for gold to pay for it in, than to get wine from 
Portugal. People like the French wine so much better, and 
will drink so much more of it, that we find on the whole it is a 
better trade to deal with France than Portugal/ The Member 
for Bolton proposes to make them a new source of profit, by 
putting a stop to their trade with France for wine ; and then, he 
maintains, they or some of them will gain from some process 
connected with the price of gold. The merchants are requested 
to look over the arguments on both sides, and see whether the 
Member for Bolton has made out his case. , - 

When the Reviewer represented that ' nobody, except old 
debtors, has any interest against a fall of prices arising from an 
Increase in the value of gold, and this interest is balanced in 
the aggregate, by the counter interest of the creditors/ he 
uttered what everybody knows to be literally true ; and the 
object of it was to say, that these effects are alt , and that any 
further effects from alterations in the value of gold, of the nature 
of those maintained by the author of the Letters, are imaginary 
and unreal. The statement that a merchant cannot gain less or 
more than the customary rate of profit upon the capital which 
lie employs, is true, but beside the mark. It does not prove 
that the quantity of his capital employed, and consequently of 
his profits at a given rate, is not capable of reduction. Propose 
it to any merchant in the city ; tell him that the plan is to cut 
him off from the trade he finds most advantageous and confine 
him to that which he finds less ; and then comfort him by saying 
that he cannot gain less or more than the customary rate of 
profit, and see if he will be contented. 

The Sixth Letter is chiefly remarkable for the earnestness 
with which it maintains the fact, that by removing the prohibi- 
tion on a foreign manufactured article, no manner of good will 
be done, except saving the difference of price to everybody that 
has anything to do with using it. As if anything more was 
wanted. And if there are people in England willing to act on 
llo better ground than this, why should the chance be so 
desperate, of at some time finding somebody in France to do 
the like ? 

The Eighth Letter appears to be undeniable, on the subject 
of the Corn Laws. But is every man to be charged with 
stealing the Member for Bolton’s thunder, who lights on the 
conclusion that the Corn Laws are an evil ? 

In discussions upon literary subjects, the use of scornful and 
injurious terms goes only to create a prejudice against the user. 
There is not the smallest necessity fo^ 9 co-labourers * in* the 
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Political Economy Club to tell one another they * chuckle and 
cackle over their intellectual abortions.'' It is not imperiously 
commanded, that Fellows of the Royal Society excuse one 
another by the habit of ‘ performing the operation of writing, 
without performing that of thinking;* the well-known fact 
being that we all do the best we can, and ‘ look, for the hard 
words in the dictionary.* Nor is it indispensable that of men of 
the same, or of any rank, in a profession which values itself on 
frank and generous courtesy, one should tell the other that ‘ the 
notice which has now been taken of him is more than sufficient 
and least of all When the whole has been done* by invitation. 
The inference from demonstrations of this kind in a disputant, 
is sufficiently known to be pfoverbial ; and as the Member for 
Bolton's theory of wealth will undoubtedly find its way into the 
House of Commons, the interested on the other side are forewarn- 
ed by them where to look for the reply. 


Art. XII. — Extracts from the Information received by His Majesty's 
Commissioners, as to the Administration and Operation of the 
Poor-Laws. Published by Authority. — London. Fellowes. 8vo. 
pp. 432 . 1833 . * 

HPHE object of this article is to make the reader acquainted 
x with the general character and bearing of that portion of 
the body of evidence obtained by the Commission respecting 
the present practical operation of the Poor Laws, which is 
published in the volume above. And the importance of the 
subject (for it is one that concerns the very existence of 
our common country), will, it is hoped, make up, even with 
that class of readers who look into books only for amusement, 
for the want of attractiveness in the title. 

In March last, a Board of Commissioners was appointed by 
the King to inquire into the practical operation of the Poor 
Laws. The specific objects of thi$ commission may be learned 
from the ‘ Instructions from the Central Board to Assistant 
Commissioners,* at the opening of which it is stated, that 
* the Central Commissioners are directed by his Majesty’s 
Commission to make a diligent and full inquiry into the practical 
operation of the Laws for the relief of the Poor in England 
and Wales* and into the manner in which those laws are 
administered, and to report whether any, and what alterations, 
amendments, or improvements, may be beneficially made in the 
said laws, or in the manner of administering them ; and how the 
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same may be best carried into effect* .* Since their appointment, 
these Commissioners, — the Central Board by printed queries cir- 
culated over the country, and the Assistant Commissioners by 
personal investigation, — have been actively employed in col- 
lecting evidence on the subject of the Commission. The result 
will be the most important and complete body of evidence that 
was ever laid before a House of Commons, on the most vitally 
important question that ever engaged the attention of a Govern- 
ment. The squabbles of foreign despots, the intrigues of 
diplomacy, the various interests of colonies, distant or near, sink 
into utter and ahnost ludicrous insignificance in the eyes of those 
who have not shrunk from the ungrateful task of watching the 
progress of a disease that is feeding upon the very vitals of their 
country. 

The evidence selected will be arranged under the following 
heads. 

1. Allowance.. I Jk Settlements. 

2. Magistrates. I 5. Workhouses. 

3. Overseers. | 

By the term Allowance is to be understood only allow- 
ance to the able bodied, out of the rates, whether as forming the 
whole or a part of their means of subsistence. It is generally 
consideied as not coming within the famous 43d of Eliz. c. 2, 
and therefore illegal. Its nature and effects will be fully seen 
from the evidence that follows. 

In reference to the effect of any number of superfluous hands, 
occasion may be taken to remark, that the same conclusion 
appears to be the result of the observations of several of the 
Commissioners. And this is, that a very small surplus has 
the effect of making the labour market appear to be very much 
overstocked, and causes a fall of wages much greater than at a 
cursory glance might be expected. Every labourer who is thrown 
out of employ in the regular way, and employed on what is called 
the roundsman or billet system, i.e. every surplus labourer, as it 
were reproduces himself. A surplus labourer is thrown upon the 
farmer. This obliges him to.dismiss, and consequently throws 
out of employment, one of his former labourers, who becomes 
dependent on parish assistance in consequence. The parish 
now has two men at the zero point of pauperism instead of one ; 
and when the second man is in like manner thrown upon the 
farmer, he creates another ; and so on. The upshot of all which 
is, that the number of originally surplus labourers is finally main- 


* Instructions, p, 3, , 
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tained by the parish, but with the accompaniment of bringing all 
the labourers m the parish to one common state of pauperism. 

The following case will further illustrate the peculiar hard- 
ships, and strongly demoralizing tendency of the allowance and 
labour-rate systems. 

Mr, Cowell's Report from Cambridgeshire . 

r Sik,— A t the request of Mr. VVeilcl, of this place, 1 forward a case 
which has occurred on a small farm of mine in this neighbourhood, 

relative to the poqr-laws. And have the honour to be, 

» 

. Sir, 

N. IV. Senior , Esq. • Your most obedient servant. 

Poor Law Commission. W. W. Nash/ 


“ Mr. Nash, of Royston, is proprietor and occupier of a farm con- 
taining 150 acres, situate a mile and u half from his residence, and in 
about equal proportions in the parishes of Barhway and Reed, in the 
county of Hertford. It is what is usually called an outfield farm, 
being at the extremity of these parishes, and nearly equidistant from 
Royston, Therfield, Reed, Barhway, and Barley. Mr. Nash employed 
six men (to whom he gives throughout the year, Vis. a week), 
two boys, and six horses. In 1829, Mr. Clarke, the overseer of Reed 
(a respectable man, who occupies half the parish, and has generally 
managed all its public concerns), told Mr. Nash he could no longer 
collect the money for poor-rates, without resorting to coercive 
measures, which he would not do; and that the unemployed poor 
must be apportioned among the occupiers of land, in proportion 
to their respective quantities ; and that he (Mr. Nash) must takef 
two more men. All Mr. Nash’s labourers had been some years in 
his service, and wero steady, industrious men, and he regretted the 
necessity of parting with any of them. The two men displaced 
were those who came last into his service (and for that reason 
only). One was a parishioner of Royston, an excellent workman at 
any kind of work, lie lived near Mr. Nash's house (a great con- 
venience), and his wife superintended a small school Mrs. Nash had 
established for the benefit of her poor neighbours. The other was 
John Watford, a parishioner of Barley, a steady, industrious, trust- 
worthy, single man, who, by long and riqid economy, had saved about 
100/. Of the two men sent in their stead, one was a married man, 
with a family, sickly and not much inclined to work; the other a 
single man, addicted to drinking. On being dismissed, Watford ap- 
plied in’ vain to the farmers of Barley for employment. It was well 
known that he had saved money , and could not come upon the parish , 
aHhough any of them would willingly have taken him had it been other- 
wise Watford has a brother also, who, like himself, has saved money ; 
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and though ho has a family, and has boon laid aside from work for six 
years, has received no assistance from the parish. After living a few 
months without being able to get any work, he bought a cart and two 
horses, and has ever since obtained a precarious subsistence, by carry- 
ing* corn to London for one of the Cambridge merchants ; but just now 
the current of corn is northward, and he has nothing to do, and at any 
time he would gladly have exchanged his employment for that of day 
labour , if he could have obtained work . No rcllection is intended on 
the overseers of Barley ; they only do what all others are expected to 
do; though the young men point at Watford, and call him a foot, for 
not spending his money at a public-house, as they do, adding, that 
then he would get work/* 


14 Since Mr. Senior was at Royston last week, another instance has 
occurred on this farm, illustrative of the working of the poor-laws. 
John Warren, an inhabitant of Therlield, has been housekeeper there 
for nine years. A few weeks jigo, the bailiff told Mr. Nash he could 
not find employment for so many men. Mr. Nash desired him to dis- 
miss a bankwayman, who happened to have misconducted himself. 
The bailiff s wife shortly afterwards told Mr. Nash that, if he pleased, 
John Warren would like to go, as he had a large family, and the 
justices (the magistrates of tiie Royston division) would give him as 
much or more, without work, as he earned, and lie should avoid the 
dirty walks from Therlield this winter. Mr. Nash (who is a proprietor, 
but not an occupier in Therlield) has accordingly discharged him, aud 
he will no doubt, next week, add 1 c is. or 15a*. to the enormous eleeuio- 
syuary payments made in this disorganized and demoralized parish, 
by the natural and inevitable operation of the poor laws. Previous to 
1814*, there were there no unemployed poor, and they were remarkable 
for their industrious and ordctly conduct, and all was satisfactory, 
liberal, and remunerative : now a large portion of the poor have no 
work, .and many lands lie unploughcd, covered with thistles, and 
spreading their seeds with every wind for miles around ; and it is said 
the largest and most wc.ilthy owner and occupier has seen his men 
steal his corn out of the barns, but would not prosecute, alleging that 
he must keep them, and that they would live on less if they had the 
trouble of carrying it away, than if he was to thrash and carry it to Hert- 
ford, and bring the produce back to them in money. One of the largest 
barus on this gentleman's farm has been pulled down piecemeal by 
the poor, aud carried away for fuel. The only probable amelioration 
of the system may be, perhaps, in appointing itinerant stipendiaries, 
who should execute the duties of both magistrate and overseer. It is 
unjust to compel a large occupier, whose business requires more per- 
s jnal attention than that of other men, to give his time and exertion 
gratuitously to a disgusting public duty, — the only reward of which is 
either a broken head, or the chance of being burnt in his bed/' * 
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' Dkak Sir, Roys ton, January 29tli, 1833. * 

* I write ill answer to your inquiry into the case alluded to in the 
return to your queries from lloyston parish, of refusal of employment 
to labourers on account of their having legacies bequeathed to them. 
There are obvious motives for disinclination to state particulars, which 
might be considered to reflect on persons who have no opportunity of 
giving their own explanations as to the execution of the poor-laws. 
The facts of the case, divested of reference to the locality of its 
occurrence, are the following : — ’ 

' An individual who had risen from poverty, and accumulated con- 
siderable personal property, bequeathed legacies to a number of labourers, 
his relations. Circumstances delayed for several months the collecting 
in the testator s estate. The overseer’s deputy of one parish, in which 
some of the legatees were labourers, urged to the agent of the execu- 
tors the payment, on the ground that it would benefit the parishioners, as 
when the legacies were paid 1 they would not find employment for the 
legatees, because they would have property of their own* 

* The legatees afterwards applied for money on account of their 
legacies. It was then stated that some of them, who lived in a different 
parish, had been refused employment, because they were entitled to 
property . * 

* An occupier of land in another parish near this place told me, to- 
day, that in his parish they refused employment to labourers who had 
money left them. lie said that lie held 820 acres of light land of the 
value of 18s. an acre, subject to tithes. lie pays 74/. tithe composi- 
tion, and 100/. for poor-rates, and is compelled to employ fourteen 
men and six boys, and requires the labour of only ten men and three 
boys, llis extra labour at 10*. a week (which is the current rate for 
men), and half a? much for boys, is 130/. lie pays, in addition, sur- 
veyors and churchwarden’s rates. There are sometimes from fifteen 
to twenty labourers employed in useless public work, besides boys. It 
is not surprising* that, in such circumstances, the occupiers should 
refuse to employ labourers who have any property/ 

f Another occupier stated yesterday that he held 165 acres of land, 
of which half was pasture. He was compelled to employ twelve men 
and boys, and bis farm required the labour of only five, lie is about 
to give notice that he will quit. Every useless labourer is calculated 
to add 5s. an acre to the rent of a farm of 100 acres/ 

* The improvement in agricultural implements, the cultivation of 
artificial grasses, improved roads, and greater skill and agricultural 
knowledge, enable an occupier to cultivate his land with less labour. 
All these would be sources of profit, but they are all counteracted and 
made causes of additional perplexity by the redundant population, 
which the system of the poor-laws has augmented/ 

* * It is common for young agricultural labourers to say, that (hey are 
treated worse as single men, than they would be as married men, and 
that they shall marry to better their conditions in this respect/ 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

if, W, Senior , Esq, * J. P. Wkdd. 

Poor Law Commission , (p» 378.) 
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- There is scarcely one point in the whole course of the inquiry, 
regarding which so little doubt appears to remain, as the mis- 
chievous effect of the interference of the present magistrates, — 
the great uupaid. This is frequently admitted, as appears by 
the evidence taken, by the more intelligent of the Magistrates 
themselves. It is loudly proclaimed by all else ; — the dissolute 
among the paupers, excepted. 

There is also abundant evidence to show the utter inefficiency 
of the present class of Overseers. It appears that when an 
Overseer is inclined to do his duty, he can do it only at the risk 
of great loss, perhaps ruin, to himself. For example, where an 
Overseer is a tradesman, the applicants for relief flock to his 
shop, and by endeavouring to excite the compassion of his 
customers, expose him, if, as his'duty demands, he steadily 
persists in refusing relief till he has inquired into the circum- 
stances of each case, to the charge of hardheartedness, and thus 
to injury in his trade. A case is mentioned where three women 
successively came one day to the shop of an Overseer, each 
with a child in her arms ill of the measles. The Overseer 
would not relieve them at the time, but took down their addresses, 
and afterwards visited them; from which he discovered that 
there were not three children, but one child ; the same child 
having been brought each time. 

What has been done by Mr. Becker * and others has fully 
shown that Workhouses, established on proper principles, 
strictly adhered to, must form a most important, if not essen- 
tial feature, in any plan for the amelioration of the present 
mode of administering the laws for the relief of the poor. But 
the evidence which follows, from Mr. Chadwick’s Report, dis- 
plays in vivid colours the evils of the workhouse system under 
a different management. Never was there a more forcible illus- 
tration of the remark, quoted fiom the Rev. Joseph Townsend, 
in the Report of the Select Committee of 1817, where it is 
said of many of the poorer class of rate-payers ' he rises early, 
and it is late before he can retire to rest, he works hard and fares 
hard, yet, with all his labour and his care, he can scarcely 
provide subsistence for his numerous family. He would feed 

♦Sec 'The Anti-pauper System, by the Rev. John Thomas Bcchcr, M.A. 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions for the Newark Division of the County 
of Nottingham, &c. — London; Simpkin and Marshall, 1828/ — Also, c Ob- 
servations on the Arrangement of the Poor, as administered through Work- 
houses. Addressed to the Central Board of Poor Law Commissioners. 
By Capel Cure, Esq. of Blake Hall, Bovingcr. — London. 1833.'— Also, 
‘ Thti Evidence of the Rev. Thomas Whateley before the Lords Com'* 
mittee of 1831/ 
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them better, but the prodigal must first be fed ; he would pur- 
chase warmer clothing for his children, but the children of the 
prostitute must first be clothed*/ 

The point of view in which Mr. Chadwick's Report is 
particularly valuable, is the illustration it affords of the intimate 
connexion between the laws of pauperism and penal jurispru- 
dence, pointed out by Bentham in his Panopticon, and after- 
wards further elucidated by Mr. Edward Livingston, the present 
Secretary of Slate for America, in his Introduction to the Code 
of Prison Discipline for Louisiana, — * the neglect of which/ 
observes Mr. Liyingston, ‘ has given birth to more bad theory 
and ruinous practice than any other question in Government/ 

Mr* Mpjendie's Report . 

LENHAM, KENT. 

Expended, on Poor. 

<£. £. £. £. 

In 1816... 1468 1820.. .215* 1824... .301*1 1828. ..2482 

1817. ..1598 1821. ..2348 1825.. .3138 1829...2611 

1818. . .2150 1822.. .2618 1826...2531 1830.. .3040 

1819. . .2016 1823*. .2786 1827...2731 1831. ..2679 

1832... 1299 


POPULATION. 



In 1801 1 

In 1811 

In 1821 

1 In 1831 


1434 | 

1509 

1959 

| 2197 

Aen«. 

Rental. Value. 

Rates in the £. 

Rxpenditme, Man’ll, 1^3 2 , 

6523 

6423/. | 

12$. 

Casual relief, 1992/. 


ox per ted to ri«e to Weekly pay, 1033/. 17$. 

11$. Various bills, 1273/. 9$. 

Total 4299/. 12$. 

Labour and bills for work on the highways*. .561/. 

Deduct money repaid by the commissioners*. .147/. 

414/. 

Total Expenditure of Poor and Surveyor's Rates 4713/. 1 2$. 

* This is an extensive agricultural parish $ much of the land is of 
poor quality, still there is a considerable quantity of land of a fair 
average $ some is out of cultivation 5 a large estate has been se\ eral 
years in the hands of the proprietor, and a farm of 420 acres of good 
land, tithe free, well situated, has been just thrown up by the tenant 

• Report from Select Committee, p, 20, 
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of another landowner : the poor-rate cm this farm amounts to nearly 
300/. per annum. Wages in summer arc l 2s. 3</. When labourers 
are out of employ, or only in partial employ, their wages arc made up 
according to the following scale : — 


Single man, from . . . ‘3$. 6d. to 7s, 0 <L 

Man and wife . . . . . 10 0 

Do. with J or ^ childien ... 12 0 

Do. 3 do. . . . . 13 0 

Do. 4< do. . . .14 0 

Do. 5 do 15 6 

Do. (> do. . . . .17 0 

Do. 7 do. . . . 18 6 

Do. 8 do. . . . 20 0 


* The labourers are sent to work on ‘the roads if there is anything 
to do, but they are paid according to this scale whether they work 
or not. On Saturday the 13th of October last, 27 men were paid 
from 125. upwards each, though no work whatever had been done. 
There have been 70 men on the roads in one week, paid according 
to scale : the greater part of the woik is unnecessary $ besides 
the wages, tools arc provided, and it is calculated that the value 
of the labour does not exceed the expense of the tools and carting. 
The average number unemployed from November to May is from 
60 to 70. During the harvest they are mostly in employ, but 
if a man loses a day s work, he comes to the parish to have it 
made up. Neaily 100 out-parishioners, living at Maidstone, re- 
ceive occasional, or constant relief. There is a man who hires 
two cows and keeps several pigs, who, when out of work, receives 
from the parish 18 s. per week. The population of this parish is 
beyond the demand for labour ; but early marriages are constantly 
taking place •without any consideration on that score : of six of 
these marriages contracted last October, it was expected that 
most of the parties would be on the parish pay-list in the month 
of November. A man lately married a girl, who left her place 
for that purpose on Wednesday* they applied for relief on the 
Saturday. It will appear fiotn the scale that, on marriage, there 
is an immediate increase of 3$. per week*. The administering 
relief to from 70 to 100 men on the pay night, in a district near 
the place where the riots first broke out, and where one of the causes 
of dissatisfaction was the reduction of “ allowances/’ is a duty 
requiring more firmness than belongs to many overseers $ nor is the 
present state of the rural police adequate to the requisite protection. 
Relief is given in money. There is no fixed salary to the surgeon j 
the average medical expense is about 70// 

' The Select Vestry is not w r ell attended, and there is a great 
division among the parishioners. The assistant- overseer has a 


* ‘ ( Tn the woikhouse are 35 inmate?. Voting men have been sometimes sent 
there, but they have said, ” You put us in to punish us ; we will only marry the 
sooner.” 
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salary of 60/. The system of accounts is not satisfactory. Four 
principal farmers were lately appointed auditors, who found many 
overcharges. After this statement, it is not surprising that the 
parish has been forced this summer to borrow 100/. from the 
Maidstone Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers.’ — p. 2. 

EASTBOURN, SUSSEX. 


£. 

In 1816. ..3768 

1817. . .3715 

1818. . .3131 

1819.. .3030 


' Expended on Poor. 


£. 

1 820. . .2627 

1821. . .3510 

1822. . .2298 

1823... 2441 


£. 

1824.. .2515 

1825. . .231 9 

1826. . .241 1 

1827.. . 2367 


£. 

1828. . .2411 

1829.. .2814 

1830. . .3991 

1831. . .3551 

1832.. . 4250 


POPULATIOX. 


In 1801 

1 In 1811 

1 In 1821 

In 1831 

1668 

[ 2623 

2607 

2726 


Acred. 

4597 


Present 

Rental. 


6288/. 


Value. 

said to be near 
the rack. 


Rated in the £ 

13 s. 


Rental, 1815, 8866/. 
Weekly Wages, 125. 


PiMont 

Kx[>enililuio. 


4250/. 


( Eastbourn possesses very great advantages : there is down 
land of excellent quality for sheep, marsh for cattle, first rate arable 
land, producing most abundant crops j chalk cliffs, affording a 
great source of labour, both in burning lime, and in quarrying 
chalk for export to Rye, and other places on the coast ; it is a 
watering-place, much frequented during the summer $ the fishery 
is in some seasons very productive ; and the sca-shorc affords boul- 
ders for building, and shingle for the repair of roads. With all 
these sources of employment, the rates have lately nearly doubled. 
Some years ago, a Select Vestry was established ; the cavalry 
barrack, a building admirably adapted for the purpose, was pur- 
chased by the two landowners, to whom the principal property in 
the parish belongs, for a workhouse ; a retired serjeant of militia 
placed in it as master, and a manufactory of coarse woollens and 
linens established. Where families were large, some of the children 
were taken into the house by day, and there earned something for 
their support, instead of their parents receiving the usual allowance 
for them $ and by constant attention of some of the proprietors 
and principal occupiers the rates were much reduced. After a 
time, the master of the workhouse was worn out by the fatigue of 
the different occupations thrown on him j the manufactory got 
'considerably in debt, and the parish relapsed into a worse ♦state 
than before j the rates increased to a greater extent than ‘ever. 
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and in the last year, the sum of 150/. was borrowed from the 
Lewes Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers. With the 
sole exception of the tickets on shops, all the eviU attendant on 
the administration of the Poor La\vs in Sussex are here combined. 
Cottage rents paid by the parish — allowance according to the 
number of children —vast sums* expended on unproductive labour, 
paid at the highest rate of wages, equal to and even exceeding 
those paid by farmers to their industrious labourers j so that 
women have been heard to lament that their husbands were not 
on parish employ, alleging that they would be better off. In the 
year 1830, a considerable reduction of wages had taken place, 
many men were out of work, and the wages to single men on the 
parish did not exceed 7 d. per day. A general' spirit of discon- 
¥ tent broke out. Incendiarism prevailed to" a frightful extent ; an 
, eye-witness informed me, that on one night there were three fires 
burning at once, in the stack-yards of farmers within the parish j 
and that for nearly a month, hardly a night passed without confla- 
grations in the neighbourhood, and tumultuous assemblies of la- 
bourers demanding a rise of wages. Under these alarming circum- 
stances, a meeting was called, and an agreement made that the 
wages should be 2s. per day, for an able-bodied married man, Is. 6d. 
for a single man of 18, and from 3s. 6d. to 5s. per week, for boys 
from 15 to 18. That the surplus labourers on the parish should 
be paid according to the following scale 
Single man, 18 years of age ... 6s. per week. 

Man and wife ... 9s. do. 

Do. with 1 child ••• 10s. do. 

Do. 2 children ... 12s. do. 

Do. 3 do. ... 12s. do. and a gall. of flour, or 13s. 4 d. 

Do. 4 do. ... ... 12s. do. and 2 gall, of flour. 

And so on till, for 10 children, the pay might amount to 18s. Sd. 
per week. A discretion was given to the overseers to grant the 
flour, or place the children in the poor-house ; the latter measure 
is so unpopular that they dare not put it in practice. The effect 
of this forced rise of parish pay was soon apparent: the sale of 
the farmer’s produce could not suffice for both wages and rates $ a 
most injurious transfer took place of a portion of the sum ex- 
pended on labour to the account of rates. The principal occupier 
in the parish 'states the relative proportion on his farm to stand thus 
in round numbers : — 

1830. 1331. 

Labour ••• 900/. Labour ••• 700/. 

Rates ••• 300/. Rates ... 500/. 

‘ This scale of wages has been continued to those on parish pay 
to the present day. Being secure of good wages for mere nominal 

• ‘ Vhese amounted in the yeai ending March, 1832, to 947/. ; and the value of 
the work to the parish is less than 140/.' 
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work, the ill-disposed and idle throw themselves wilfully on the 
parish ; the effect is most ruinous on the small householders, who 
being already on the verge of pauperism, may be converted, by a 
slight addition to their burthens, from payers to receivers of rates. 
They have no means of protection, but by uniting for the purpose 
of an expensive litigation 5 and have not the opportunity, like the 
farmers who constitute the Select Vestry, and are principally tenants 
at will, to throw part of their burthen on their landlords. From a 
printed statement of the expenditure of the parish, are taken the 
following items of sums received by families of paupers ■ « 

John Carter, bricklayer, aged 43, wife, and 5 
children, "at an allowance of 14 9 . 8 d. per week, 
cost the parish last year ... ... £42 12 4 

Joseph Carter, 34, wife, and 7 children, 16.9. 8 d. 

per week ... •... '49 11 8 

J. Mitchell, 46, wife, and 2 children, 129. do. 35 4 0 

G. Paul, 50, fisherman, do. do. 159. 6d. do. 25 8 9£ * 

e This lavish expenditure, which has been extorted by th$ violence 
of the able-bodied, is not extended to the aged and infirm, the 
proper objects of the Poor-Laws, as may be seen by the following 
items : — 

Mary Carter, widow, aged 76, at c 2s. Gel . per week £6 10 0 

Lydia Collins, do. 90 29. do. 5 4 0 

Ann Chapman, do. 75 19. ffd. do. 3 18 0 

€ Tn the month of December, 1832, four healthy young men, 
receiving from 129. to 149. per week from the parish, refused to 
work at threshing for a farmer at 29. 6d. and a quart of ale per 
day, and the only punishment inflicted on them by. the parish 
officers, was taking off half a day’s pay, Is. $ at the same time,, 
a poor widow, aged 75, could obtain but 19. per week for her 
support from the Vestry. The fishermen being secure of pay 
without labour, refuse to go out to sea in winter : one has said, 
“ Why should I expose myself to fatigue and danger, when the 
paiish supports my wife and pays my rent V 9 The masters in 
the fishery have in consequence been forced to send to Hastings 
for hands requisite to man their boats. Ilent of cottages is gene- 
rally paid for families of three children, to the animal amount of 
307/. Since the time of the riots, and the establishment of the 
present scale of parish wages, the Vestries held every fortnight 
for determining relief are very ill attended, — the parishioners seeming 
to despair of any improvement - } and anxious hopes sire expressed of 
the interference of Government/ 

* r It is obvious, while such a system of management prevails, that 
any attempt on the part of proprietors to reduce the rates, or im- 
prove the condition of the labourers, must be mere palliatives. 
Allotments of land, however, have been introduced by Mrs. Davies 
* Gilbert, commencing in 1830 with 35, and increasing the lynnber 
since to 117. The tenants pay their rent with punctuality j and 
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such is the conviction of the benefit derived, that some other 
labourers have made a voluntary offer to give up a part of the 
parish allowance, if allotments were let to them. A remarkable 
experiment has also been made by Mrs. Gilbert, following a hint 
given by the Archbishop of Dublin a portion of the shingle on the 
sea-shore has been covered with clay dug from an adjoining marsh, 
and some good soil afterwards spread on the surface $ this land was 
hired by labourers at 3d. per rod, i . e. at the rate of 40$. per acre, 
which exceeds the rent of the best arable land in the parish, and a crop 
of potatoes was raised in the autumn from that which in the spring 
was unproductive beach.’ — p. 13. 

p 

The following is an instance of the effeet of the rotten 
borough system in raising the rates of a place. 

SEAFORD. 


Population. Rates in tin* £*. Value. Average Expenditure 

109S 12$. 1800/. 


‘ Skaforo is a liberty of itself.’ 

( This is rather a strong instance of the effect of a town in crushing 
the land.' 

( 0f the above sum one- third is paid by the town ; the remaining 
two-thirds by the land.’ 

* From one of the principal farms, of the value of something more 
than 1000/. per annum, and assessed at S7S/ , the average annual 

‘payment of rates for the last three years has been 577/.* 

* There is another reason, however, for the high rates of this place : 
being a borough, the various mysterious modes of keeping up the 
patron's interest were in full operation $ and the rates on houses not 
called for from accommodating voters, but kept suspended over 
their heads, in case of misconduct, were among the engines put in 
fQrce $ and of course it could not be expedient to examine too strictly 
the applications for relief made by freemen anil their relations. Rates 
are formally allowed by (he magistrates of the liberty ; and the 
account of the expenditure is perused and allowed, having been 
first verified on oath before the same magistrates. There appeared 
a strange confusion in these accounts. Entries of rent due to one of 
the proprietors t carried on fiom year to year. Bills unpaid, in a 
long string of items of vaiious description, amounting to 500/.* oc 
600/. On turning back to an earlier part of the ledger, t{ie con- 
fusion was in some degree explained by a page which had not 
been cancelled, when the Borough of Seaford was transferred to 
Schedule A. I subjoin some extracts previous and subsequent to the 
disfranchisement ; — ’ 
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Amount of Poor 

Statement of 

Statement of 


Rate. 

Cash Received 

Cd«h Due. 


£. s. d. 

£. s. d. 

£. ,t. d. 

Dec. 31, 1828 

528 3 10 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Apr. 13, 1829 

522 19 10 

3 14 0 

0 15 0 

Oct. 1, 1829 

526 12 6 

3 14 8 

2 9 8 

Jan. 21, 1830 

524 19 2 

4 2 8 

2 9 8 

r A marvellous improvement in accuracy of accounts 
the mere contemplation of the Reform Bill : — 

was produced 


Amount of Poor Rate. 

Cash Received. 

Cash Due. 

May 22, 1831 

£. s. d. 

£*. s, d. 

£*. tf. <7. 

544 19 10 

500 12 2 

44 7 8 

Oct. 14, 1831. 

811 2 3 

’723 17 6 

87 4 9 

Feb. 17, 1832 

67 5 5 7 

557 17 2 

117 8 5 


‘ It was notorious that in the borough of Helston, in Cornwall, the 
whole poor rates of the town were paid by the patron ; and when the 
patronage passed from one family to another, the burden of the rates 
followed the transfer : something like that system seems to have pre- 
vailed in Seaford.* 

* Near this town, in the parish of Bishop, stone, there is a farm 
of about the same extent and value as that mentioned above. There 
being no borough town to oppress it, the rates are ICO/, instead of 
577//— 1 p. 23. 


From Mr. Okeden’s Report. 

‘ In Dun's Tew, as in all the Oxfordshire parishes, the early 
marriage of mere boys is frequent, for the avowed purpose of increas- 
ing their income by allowance for increase of children. There is no 
select vestry, no assistant-overseer, no workhouse. There are 64 
agricultural labourers. Mr. Gordon is fully aware of the great evils 
that have been produced by the scale and head-money system. He 
sees what it has done, what it is doing, and he foresees all these evils 
tenfold multiplied, in ten years, if the system is allowed to continue. 
He assures me, and I was assured of it at every bench in Oxfordshire, 
that the magistrates of that county are also so fully aware of this, that 
they are ready to concur in, and to support, any measure proposed by 
Government for arresting the increasing curse.’ — p. 110, 


The following passage from Mr. C. P. Villiers’s Report, is a 
striking illustration of the effect of the system of granting 
allowances for children, on the principle on which marriages 
are contracted ; and also of the effect of the present law 
regarding bastardy, on female morality and parochial economy. 
It appears from abundant evidence supplied to the commissioners, 
that a number of bastard children is a source of profit to # the 
mother and of ruin tp the parish. 

vol. xviii*— Westminster Review . 2 o 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

OLD SWINFOIID. 

‘This parish is managed by a select vestry. The governor of the 
workhouse receives a salary and is required to pay the poor. The 
attendance of the vestry is extremely irregular, the accounts were in 
great confusion, the workhouse was in a filthy state, and little order or 
discipline maintained. There had been a case of affiliation by one of 
the inmates on flic day upon which the house was inspected. 

‘ A debt of 700/. was then due from putative fathers ; sixty-seven 
bastards were on the books ; one woman had borne seven, and had 
received pay for each. The parish itself was in debt to the amount of 
500/., the residue of a debt of 1 100/. 


‘It has been the practice here to relieve men with families, without 
inquiring into the amount of their earnings, and not to refuse relief 
unless they were shown to exceed € 25s. a week. The people are chiefly 
engaged in the manufacture of nails. A large family is considered to 
be a source of profit. Women object to marry till they are pregnant/ 
— p. l6l. 

The following is from Mr. Chadwick’s Report. 

‘ In the metropolis I have found this cause — the fear of violence 
from the out-door paupers — in direct operation, as an obstacle to re- 
trenchment, in only three or four parishes. In most town parishes 
the chief causes of profusion are, — first, an uncontrollable facility and 
temptation to fraud, which appears to be unavoidable in the admi- 
nistration of any out-door relief In towns, when not given in the shape 
of wages for labour ; next, the ignorance of the annual officers ; and 
often, the operation of interests on their parts at variance with their 
duties. The frauds committed in consequence of the facilities which 
the system of granting out-door relief affords, are such as these : — 
parties receiving relief as being out of work, when they are in work ; 
parties who have received relief in consequence of being actually out 
of work, continuing to receive relief after they have obtained work ; 
parties who have received out-door relief in money on account of sick- 
ness, continuing to receive that relief after they have recovered ; women 
receiving relief on # the ground that they have been deserted by their 
husbands, whilst their husbands are living with them ; women receiving 
relief for themselves and families on the pretence thatjthe husband is 
absent in search of work, while he is absent in full work; parties con- 
tinuing to receive pensions for children or relations, as if they were 
alive, when they are dead. The following extract from the evidence of 
an experienced and able parish officer (Mr. Huish, assistant-overseer 
of St. George’s, Southwark) will afford examples : — 9 

“The most injurious portion of the poor-law system is the out- 
door* relief. I do not serve a day without seeing some new mischief: 
arise from it. In the smaller parishes persons are liable to all sorts 
of influences, in such a parish as ours, where we administer relief to 
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upwards of two thousand out-door poor, it is utterly impossible to 
prevent considerable fraud, whatever vigflance is exercised.’' 

r Has the utmost vigilance been tried '? 

“ Suppose you go to a man’s house as a visitor you ask where is 
Smith (the pauper) ? you see his wife or his children, who say they 
do not know where he is, but that they believe he is gone in search of 
work. How are you to tell, in such a case, whether he is at work or 
not ? It could only be by following him in the morning ; and you 
must do that every day* because he may be in workqone day, and not 
another. Suppose you have a shoemaker who demands relief of you, 
and you give it him on his declaring that he is out of work. You 
visit his place, cfnd you find him in work ; you say to him, as I have 
said to one of our own paupers, * Why, Edwards, I thought you said 
you had no work V and he will answer, * Neither had I any ; and I 
have only got a little job for the day! He will also say directly, € I 
owe for my rent ; I have hot paid my chandler’s shop score j 1 have 
been summoned, and I expect an execution out against me, and if you 
stop my relief, I must come home,' (that is, he must go into the 
workhouse.) The overseer is immediately frightened by this, and 
says, ( What a family that man has got ! it will not do to stop his 
relief.' So that, unless you have a considerable number of men to 
watch every pauper every day, you are sure to be cheated. Some of 
the out-door paupers are children, others arc women j but, taking one 
with another, I think it would require one man’s whole time to watch 
every twenty paupers.” 

“Some time ago there was a shoemaker, who had a wife and 
family of four children, who demanded relief of the parish, and ob- 
tained an allowance of 5s. per week. He stated that he worked for 
Mr. Adderley, the shoemaker, who now lives in the High-street in 
the Borough. The man stated in applying for relief, that, however 
he worked, he could earn no more than ^3$. per week. A respectable 
washerwoman informed me, that the way in which this family lived 
was such, that she was convinced the ixlan earned enough to support 
them honestly, without burthening the parish, and that it was a shame 
for him to receive relief. In consequence of this information 1 ob- 
jected to the allowance: but one of the overseers, taking up the book, 
said, ‘ But here is the account, signed by Mr. Adderley himself. Can 
you doubt so respectable a man t Still l was not satisfied $ and I 
watched the man, and found him going to Mr. Pulbrook’s, in Black- 
friars Road. When the man quitted the shop, I went in and asked 
whether the man who had just left worked for them. Mr. Pul- 
brook stated that he did work for them, and had done so during 
the last twelve months : — that he wa9 one of the • best shoe- 
makers who had ever worked for him ; that he earned only about 
19s. a week, and that he (Mr. Pulbrook) regretted he had not more 
work for him. The man had left his book, which I borrowed. When 

t he man came to the board, I said to him. Do you know Mr.JPul- 
>rook, of Blackfriars Road ? * Yes, I dt> very well/ Do you ever 
work for him ? — ( I have done a job now and then for him/ I then 

2 g 2 
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asked, whether he had not earned as much as 10$. or 12s, a week 
from him. His reply was *No, never/ I then produced the book 
between him and Mr. Pulbrook, from which it appeared that he had 
earned from 10$. to 12$. per week for the time stated. This took him 
by surprise, and he had no answer to make. The relief was refused 
him, and he never came again ; I afterwards ascertained, that, in 
addition to the 13$. a week which he earned from Mr. Adderley, and 
the 12$. a week which he earned from Mr. Pulbrook, his wife and 
himself worked for Mr. Drew, the slopseller, living at Newington 
Causeway, and earned 7$. a week from him. On the average of the 
year round, they did not earn less than 30$. per week. Besides these 
earnings, the wife was in the receipt of a pension of -3$. a week from 
a lady of the name of Roberts, who resided at No. 1, Paragon. The 
man was afterwards spoken to about the loss of the parish allowance, 
when he said, — ‘ I did not like to lose it : it was a d — d hard case 3 it 
was like a freehold to me, for 1 have had it these seven years/ 

“ No inspector would have found out such a case except by constant 
watching or favourable accidents. It might be supposed strange that 
a shoemaker could have earned no more than 12$. a week; but his 
answer was, that his bodily infirmities were such, that he could not 
sit long enough to enable him to earn more than such a sum. This 
morning, I said to a man of the name of Taylor, a tinman, who is 
receiving 4$. a week, — ‘ Taylor, how can you come here and waste 
your time to get your lazy shilling, whilst, if you staid at home, you 
might earn your honest eighteen-pence, and set your family a good 
example V His reply was, ‘ I have no work ; I can't earn anything.* 
I answered, ‘ Why, every time I pass your house, except on relieving 
da\s, I always find you hammering/ * ‘ Yes, so I may be, — penny or 
twopenny jobs : will you find me work?’ I replied, ‘That I could 
not seek pans to mend for him/ He went away with his money. Had 
I positively challenged this man, the first question with the annual 
officers would have been, € What is your family ?’ ‘ There are six of 

us/ it would be replied. r What a family for a poor man to main- 
tain !’ exclaim the overseers 3 * let him have the money/ The over- 
seers are in perpetual fear of a man with his wife and family coming 
into the workhouse. They usually say, in such a case as this, ‘We 
pay 4$. per head for their keep in the workhouse 5 here is six times 4$. 
— what a difference this is ! Let us keep them out at all risks/ We 
have had instances of sawyers leaving their work and paying men to 
work for them, whilst they came and got relief. Within these few 
days we found out the case of a cabinet-maker named Baylis, working 
for a Mr. Edwards in Lambeth-walk, and at the same time receiving 
6$. 6cl. per week from us, under a pretence that he wa9 out of work. 
In fact, such discoveries are perpetual/' 

'Does the practice of obtaining out-door relief extend amongst 
respectable classes of mechanics, whose work and means of living are 
tolerably good ? — “ I am every week astonished by seeing persons 
come whom I never though would have come. The greater number 
of our out-door paupers are worthless people 3 but still the number of 
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.decent people who ought to have made provision for themselves, and 
who come, is very great, and increasing. One brings another; one 
member of a family brings the rest of a family. Thus I lind, in two 
days relief, the following names: — 'John Arundell, a sawyer, aged 
55, his son William aged 22, a wire-drawer; Ann Harris, 58, her 
husband is in Green wieh-Hospital ; her son John and his wife also 
conic separately, so does their son, a lad aged 18, a smith. Thus we 
have pauper father, pauper wife, pauper son, and pauper grand- 
children frequently applying on the same relief-day. One neighbour 
brings another. Not long since a very young woman, a widow, 
named Cope, who is not more than 20 years of age, applied for 
relief; she had qnly one child. After she had obtained relief, 1 had 
some suspicion that there was something about this yoiAg woman not 
like many others. I spoke to her, and pressed her to tell me the real 
truth as to how so decent a* young woman as herself came to us for 
relief. She replied that she was 'gored’ into it. That was her ex- 
pression. I asked her what she meant by being gored iu to it. She 
stated, that where she was living there were only live cottages, and 
that the inhabitants of four out of five of these cottages were receiving 
relief, two from St. Saviour’s and two from Newington parish. They 
had told her that she was not worthy of living in the same place unless 
she obtained relief too. I was completely satisfied of the truth of her 
statement by inquiry. Her candour induced me to give her 5s., and I 
offered her a reception in the house for herself and child. The conse- 
quence was we never heard any more of her.’ 

' The most experienced witnesses declare, that the only test of the 
merits of such cases is, by taking them wholly on the parish. The parish 
officers of St. James’s, Westminster, state, “That on one occasion, in the 
month of November last, upwards of jifty paupers were offered admission 
into the workhouse, in lieu of giving them out-door relief, and that of 
that number only four accepted the offer and that since then the same 
system has been pursued in a number of instances, and attended with a 
similar result.’ 

'Mr. John Myles, a very experienced officer, states, that the city 
parishes are in general very wealthy, and do not make the requisite 
inquiries. The frauds, too, are of a nature which cannot be detected 
in the present state of things, except by accident. One mode of 
working the fraud is by a combination of this sort : — There are three 
old women, for instance, one residing in Cripplegate, one in St. 
Sepulchre’s, one in Bishopgatc, or in a different part of the town. 
These three women will lay their heads together, and agree to acknow- 
ledge each other as residents, by which they are enabled to obtain relief 
from several different parishes, by giving a different residence to each 
parish where they claim relief. Thus, when the officer makes inquiry 
at the house of the old woman in Bishopgatc, whether Mary Jones, the 
old woman of Cripplegate, lives there ? the old woman at Bishop- 
gate says, ' Yes, she does ; we live together ; she is a worthy 
creature, and in a very necessitous condition, and has suffered very 
Severely** The old woman of Cripplegate will go and odge at time^ 
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with her friend at Bishopgatc, in order to give a colour to her statement 
and make other persons corroborate it ; and so on with the others. By 
accident, 1 once detected a man who was an inmate of Lambeth work- 
house, and at the same time receiving a pension of 5s. a week from our 
parish, and 5s. a week from St. John, Hackney*. 1 constantly hear of 
these frauds in the other parishes/- — p. 210. 

a 

Thci state of the case with regard to magistrates, is briefly 
described in the following extract from Messrs. Pilkington’s 
Report, from Leicestershire and Derbyshire. 

c It was generally stated by all with whom we conversed, that “ they 
could expect no relief but from an alteration, not .only in the laws 
relating to tlufpoor, but in the mode and spirit in which those laws are 
to be administered ; and that if one or more magistrates with a salary 
were appointed by Government, with a good and effectual police under 
them, who should have the entire superintendence of the poor laws, 
such a measure would be of the greatest benefit, and do more to repress 
the daily increasing spirit of pauperism, than all their own combined 
efforts put together, situated as they were between two fires,'— the 
magistrates ou one side and the poor on the other/' 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

‘ Mr. Mott, one of the overseers of this parish, told us that lie con- 
sidered pauperism to bo increasing. He said, poor* infirm people often 
got relief who have children of their own able to take care of them. 
Relief is continually given to able-bodied men without tlicir being set 
to work ; and the knowledge which the paupers have that the magis- 
trates will order them relief, makes hundreds apply who otherwise would 
make a shift to provide for themselves. Mr. Cartwright, another over- 
seer, said, a workman has very little incentive to work, because, by 
going to the magistrates, he can do much better for himself, as they will 
order him from the parish much more than lie can make by his earnings. 
The magistrates, Mr. Cartwright observed, continually grant relief after 
it has been judged right by the overseers to refuse it. He further 
remarked, ft The only shield which the overseers have against the 
magistrates, is threatening to take the pauper into the house." The 
magistrates are not particular about character, as in the instance stated 
to us of William Orford, who having been flogged in the market-place for 
theft, upon applying for relief, stating that he was only earning 4,y. 2 d. 
per week, had been refused by the overseers ; this man upon applying 
to the magistrates received an order to the overseers to make up the 
difference to him between A s. 2d. and C.v. (jrf. Mr. Cartwright also stated, 
that they have now an obstinate reprobate on the parish of the name of 
Charles Chester, who a short time back was in possession of three cows 
and 601. in money, which had been left to him. He soon spent all, and 
has now come upon the parish for relief, and sets them ail at defiance : 

• 1 Since this evidence was given, one case has appeared before the public, in * 
which a man defrauded fourteen different parishes in the metropolis.’— JVW* in the 
original* % 
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he lias even, as he himself declares, “ to spite the parish,” by increasing 
their burthens, married a woman from another parish.* — p.* 1 B7. 

Tlie following evidence from Mr. Chadwick’s Report relates 
to the head of Overseers and Settlements. 

‘ Mr. William Hickson, senior, (of Hickson and Son’s wholesale shoe 
warehouse, Smithfield) stated— 

“ As a manufacturer at Northampton, as a tradesman employing work- 
men in London, and^s the owner of some land at Stansf’ord, in Kent, 1 
have had various opportunities of observing the operation of the poor- 
laws." 

“ The genera? cflect of the present system is, to stop the circulation 
of labour, and t$ prevent forethought. 1 find that whenever workmen 
are out of work, they will not shift to places where work might be got, 
for fear of losing their parishes. In this parish, I am one of the Board 
for the management of the poor. If, when shoemakers have applied for 
relief, and stated as the ground that they have no work, I have told them 
that they might get work at Northampton, they have objected on the 
ground that the wages were low there ; in fact, I have found that it is 
the parochial relief which holds them here ; for I knew at the same time, 
that good work was to be had at Northampton. The present system 
makes them believe that, when their own supply of work is interrupted, 
the parish officers are bound* to find work for them or give them relief ; 
and that no one is obliged or ought to leave his parish in search of work. 
If the other parish officers, instead of giving money, had joined with 
me in offering to take such men into the house, they would have 
gone for work elsewhere, and got it. One of the men who applied 
was what was called a “ don workman,** who would have ensured 
work anywhere, cs he had worked for the first houses in London. 
Then the settlement law operates in another way to impede the circula- 
tion of labour. If workmen sent to Northampton do not immediately 
get into work, not having been accustomed to provide against such a 
contingency, the law relieving them from the obligation of forethought, 
they are at once hurried back to their own parishes by passes. Some time 
ago a panic took place, by which the shoe manufactories were stopped, uud 
a great number of the men thrown out of work. These men, having 
saved nothing, were compelled to apply to the parishes. The parish 
officers there immediately passed them home to their parishes in diflerenl 
and distant parts of the country. The furniture of numbers of workmen 
was sold, and they with their families, were transported to their own 
parishes, some of them on the borders of Wales. Soon after they were 
sent away the trade revived, and was remarkably brisk, and the labour ot 
these workmen was wanted. Many of them who had been mischievously 
sent away at the parish expense, were now brought back at the parish 
expense. If these persons had been entitled to relief at the spot where it 
was wanted, a great deal of money would have been saved, and the 
Workmen also would have been spared much misery." 

“ The check to the circulation of agricultural labour is too notorious 
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to be talked of. Tl»o case of a man who has worked for me, will show 
the effect of the parish system in preventing frugal habits. This is a 
hard-working, industrious man, named William Williams. Pfe is 
married, and had saved some money, to the amount of about seventy 
pounds, and had two cows ; lie had also a sow and ten pigs. He had 
got a cottage well furnished ; he was the member of a Benefit Club, at 
Meopliam, from which he received a- week when he was ill. He was 

beginning to learn to read and write, and sent his children to the 
Sunday School. He had a legacy of about 467^ but he got his other 
money together by saving from his fair wages as a waggoner. Some cir- 
cumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. The consequence 
of this labouring man having been frugal and saved .money, and got the 
cows, was, that no one would employ him, although his superior cha- 
racter as a workman was well known in the palish. He told me at the 
time I was obliged to part with him, — <v Whilst I have these things I 
shall get no work. I must part with them all. I must be reduced to a 
state of beggary before any one will employ me.” I was compelled to 
part with him at # Michaelmas, — he has not yet got work, and he has 
no chance of getting any until he has become a pauper ; for, until then, the 
paupers will he preferred to him. He cannot get work in his own parish, 
and he will not be allowed to get any in other parishes. Another instance 
of the same kind occurred amongst my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the 
brother-in-law of the same man, was an excellent workman, discharged 
under similar circumstances ; has a very industrious wife. They have 
got two cows, a well furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. Now he 
cannot get work because he lias property. The pauper will he preferred 
to him ; and lie can only qualify himself for it by becoming a pauper. If 
he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told that they do not want to 
fix him on the parish. Both these are fine young men, and as excellent 
labourers as I could wish to have. The latter labouring man mentioned 
another instance of a labouring man in another jmrish (Henstead) who 
had once had more property than he, hut was obliged to consume it all, 
and is now working on the roads.” 

“ Such an instance as that of William Williams is enough to demoralise 
a whole district. I say, myself, that the labouring man who saves where 
such an abominable system prevails, is foolish in doing so. What must 
he the natural effect of such a case on the mind of a labouring man ? 
Will he not say to himself, why should I save ? Why should I diminish 
my present scanty enjoyments, or lay by anything on the chance of my 
continuing with my present master, when he may die, or the means of 
employment fail him, when my store will he scattered to waste, and I 
shall again be made a pauper like William Williams, before I can be 
allowed to work for my living ? This system, so far as relates to the cir- 
culation of labour, I am firmly persuaded, can only he put an end to by 
utterly abolishing the law of settlement, and establishing a uniform 
national rate, so as to allow a man to he relieved at the place where he is 
in want, instead of his being pinned to the soil.” — p. 2o8. 

f The foregoing evidence displays some of the corrupting circumstances 
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operating on the classes by whom relief is received. The following ex- 
amination is exemplificative of the frequent corruption of those by whom 
relief is administered : — * 

‘ Mr. Wm. Hickson, jun., of the firm of Hickson and Sons, wholesale 
shoe warehouse, Smithfield . — “ On Tuesday, Dec. 23d, 1828, two per- 
sons came into the shop and asked to see some shoes, and gave an order. 
They represented that they were parish officers of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 
They then fitted on four pair of shoes, of a superior quality, for them- 
selves. The wholesale price of these shoes was 6s. 6d. each pair, the 
retail price was 7s. 6d . It is a custom in the trade, when any agent or 
other person gives a wholesale order, to allow him to have shoes for 
himself at the wholesale price. Thus, when we have received an order 
from a merchant, we allovy; the clerk who brings the order, if he wants 
to purchase anything for himself, to have the benefit of the wholesale 
price. The parish officers, however, in this instance, told me that I was 
to charge eighteen pairs of shoes instead of twelve (the number to be 
delivered), and that the money to be obtained for the six pairs not sent 
in w&s to cover us for the four pairs of the better sort of shoes supplied 
to them. I was very much surprised at this proposal, and I requested 
them repeatedly to state the manner in which the goods were to be sent 
in, and how they were to be entered, when they gave me instructions.” 

“ Was all this done in an ordinary business way, as if such a mode of 
dealing were familiar to them? — “ Quite sc^ to one of them especially/' 

“ And you sent in the goods ? — “ Yes. I made the following entry of 
the transaction in the day-book : — ' 


St. Leonard, Shoreditch. Dr. 

1 8 Pairs men's shoes, at 4s. •• £3 12 0 

36 Ditto women’s, at 3$. 2d. • • 5 14 0 

£9 6 0 

12 Pairs of men's shoes sent instead of 18, and 4 pairs of best wax 
fitted on the two churchwardens or overseers, who instructed us to charge 
18 pairs, instead of 12, to covfcr us for the 4 pairs. 

W. E. Hickson. 


“ We then sent information of the fact to one of the members of 
the board, that he might take such steps upon the matter as he thought 
necessary," 

“ Have you any reason to believe that such transactions have been or 
are common in other parishes, in the supply of goods on account of the 
parish ? — “ In some parishes wc believe they are common. We have sup- 
plied many other parishes in which similar irregularities have never 
occurred. In one instance, an overseer came to us, and promised us a 
* laige order for the parish, if we would allow him a commission of two 
and a half per cent., which we declined/’ 
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“ Was tills offer made in an ordinary manner ? — “ Yes, lie appeared to 
consider it as a fair mode of trade. We had another instance in which 
’ we supplied about a hundred pairs of shoes, not to a parish, but for a 
charity school. The treasurer of that school ordered these shoes to be 
sent into a small shoemaker, who sent them in to the school as from him- 
self. We afterwards heard that lie had charged a profit of a shilling 
a pair on these shoes, with the knowledge of the treasurer of the 
charity.” 

“ Was this transaction conducted in a clandestine manner by the 
treasurer of the charity ? — fl No; he stated his object to be to serve this 
tradesman, and that to do this he gave the order to him.” 

“ Have you any reason to believe that this is a common mode of per- 
sons in such situations serving friends who are tradesmen “ Yes, I be- 
lieve it is very common. It is not in such instances as these usually done 
from what are called mercenary motives, hut they think they are justified 
in serving their friends at the expense of those unknown people, the 
public. On the other hand, 1 have seen instances, where grievous 
sacrifices of personal interests have been made by parish officers to enable 
them to perform their duties properly. The remedy for these things would 
be, to place the administration of parochial money in paid responsible 
agents. From our observation as tradesmen, having had to do with many 
cases of bankruptcy, we can state (whatever attomies may state,) that the 
greatest benefits have resulted from taking the administration of bank- 
rupts effects out of the hands of tradesmen, who lost immense sums by 
jobbing, but more generally by neglect, and employing official assignees. 
I cannot speak as to the general constitution of the Bankruptcy Court, hut 
1 think that this appointment of respectable people, whose express busi- 
ness it is to attend to the administration of bankruptcy effects, is one of 
the best things that Lord Brougham has done for the country. I have 
no doubt that similar results would follow from the appointment of re- 
spectable and responsible persons to administer parochial affairs.” — 
p. 274. 

‘ Mr. Richard Gregory, in his evidence, details some of the circum- 
stances which, in the town parishes, commonly govern the choice of the 
permanent and annual officers to whom the difficult task of administering 
the poor laws is confided ; — 

lf Have you considered of any measures or proposed any for arresting 
the progress of relief?” 

“ In the first place, I am sure that no improvement can take place in 
the administration of the poor-laws so long as it is left to parishes, or such 
persons as the present unpaid annual officers. These officers have not, 
and never can have, the requisite ability ; nor will they sacrifice their own 
time and interests to attend to the affairs of others. It is a thing morally 
impossible to have clever and able men willingly devote their time to the 
performance of such public duties without pay.” 

“ Might not paid and responsible officers be appointed by the 
parishioners V* 

c< No ; I think you woulcUicver get such offices well filled unless it 
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was by accident. The people have no conception of what sort of men 
are requisite to perform properly the duties of a parish officer.” 

“ If such a situation were vacant what sort of a man would apply 
for it ? — Why, some decayed tradesman ; some man who had got a very 
large family, and had been * unfortunate in business/ which, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, means a man who has not had prudence or 
capacity to manage his own affairs; and this circumstance is usually 
successful in any canvass for a parish situation to manage the affairs of 
the public. Men who have before been in office for the parish would 
obtain a preference.” 

“ And what sort of men are those who would be likely to be at liberty 
to accept a vacant situation “ The situations of overseer and church- 
warden are by some considered situations of dignity, and dignity always 
attracts fools. I have known numbers of small tradesmen who were 
attracted by ‘ the dignity of the office/ and succeeded in getting made 
overseers and churchwardens. Their elevation wps their downfall. They 
have not given their minds to their own business as before. The conse- 
quence of this was that they have lost their business and have been ruined. 
Now and then a good man of business will be desirous of taking office 
when he thinks he is slighted, or has had an affront put upon him by 
l>eing overlooked; but in general, any man in decent business must 
know, if he has the brains of a goose, that it will always be much 
better for him, in a pecuniary point of view, to pay the fine than serve. 
I could name from fifteen to twenty people in our parish, who have been 
entirely ruined by being made churchwardens. These would be the 
people who would succeed best in parochial or district elections, for the 
people would say of any one of them, f Poor man, he has ruined himself 
by serving a parish office, and the only recompense we can give him is to 
put him into a paid office/ This always has been the general course of 
parish elections, and 1 have no doubt would always continue to be so. 
There is infinitely more favouritism in parish appointments than in 
government appointments. In appointments by the government there is 
frequently some notion of fitness ; but in the case of parish appoint- 
ments, fitness is out of the question. When I was the treasurer of the 
watch department of the parish, I took great interest in the manage- 
ment of the police of the district, and determined to make it efficient. 
You would conceive that the inhabitants would have been so guided 
by their own apparent interests, as to get active men appointed, but I had 
solicitations from some of the first and most respectable houses in the 
parish to take tlicir old and decayed servants and put them on the watch. 
I had also applications from the parish officers to put men upon the 
watch who were in the workhouse. As I was determined to make the 
police efficient, I resolutely resisted all these applications. My opinion is, 
that the management should be entirely under a central authority, which 
should divide the country into districts. The whole of the county of 
Middlesex, including the city of London, should be included in one 
district”— p. 276 . 
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IN-DOOR PAUPERS. 


ST. LAWRENCE, READING. 

In this parish 



€ The amount of real property in 1815 was 13,051// 
€ The expenditure on the poor was — » 


£. 


s. 


d . 


In 1804 
1815 
1821 
1830 


1444 0 0 
2464 0 0 
2859 0 0 
2912 0 0 


* The churchwardens of this parish could give me no information ; but 
they stated that the governor of the workhouse knew everything about 
parish affairs, and that he was the only person who could give me full 
information/ 

‘ f began my inquiries of the governor by asking him what quantity 
of food he gave to those under his charge ? “ Quantity ! why, a 

bellyful. We never stint them. I stand by the children myself, and 
see that they have a bellyful three times a day/’ 

“ What descriptions of food do you give them ?" 

" Good wholesome victuals as anybody would wish to taste. You 
shall taste it yourself. We give them all meat three times a week. The 
working men have a bellyful. We never weigh anything, and there is 
no stint, so as they do not waste anything. Then they have good table 
beer and good ale/' 

“ How many paupers have you generally in your workhouse?" 

From forty to fifty." 

“ And what is the quantity of meat usually consumed weekly by that 
number?" 

i( Seldom less than 150 pounds of meat/’ 

“ Do you find them in tobacco or snuff?" 

“ No, Sir ; but if they get a few pence, or if their friends choose to 
give it them, we do not debar them from anything, so long as they do 
not make beasts of themselves." 

* I requested to be shown the house. Everything appeared re- 
markably cleanly and in good order. He requested my particular 
attention to the goodness and cleanliness of the sheets and bedding, 
and the general comfort. He dilated on the quality of the bread, 
which he showed me. He also gave me some of the table beer 
and ale to taste. I must do him the justice to state that it was 
excellent. The table beer was such as in the metropolis is called 
table ale. But besides these liquors for the use of the paupers* he 
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produced a third specimen, still superior, of which I tasted. This 
was a most potent beverage. It was two years old; and lie said he 
generally reserved it for the overseers after the performance of a “ dry 
day's work.” The paupers themselves appeared to be very strong and 
healthy, and the children the most so of any that I had observed in the 
district. He pointed out to me one pauper, a remarkably hale-looking 
man, of 63, who had, with his wife, been on the parish more than 40 
years, and in all probability would live more than half that time longer 
on their charge. The governor, it appeared, had been a farmer many 
years ago. I asked him — 

" Do you think the condition of these paupers better or worse than 
the condition of the* agricultural labourers thirty or forty years ago." 

“ A great deal better off than the labourers forty years ago/' 

“ Than the agricultural labourers of any class ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I know they are a great deal better off.” 

" And what is the present condition of the independent labourers, as 
compared with that of the labourers at the time you mention.” 

“ I think they are not quite so well off. To be sure, they got less 
wages, and clothing was dearer : they only got 75. a week. But then 
on the other hand, they only paid Sd. for the gallon loaf. I think they 
were better off. There are too many labourers now, and labour is more 
uncertain than it was then.” 

" I may say, then, that not only is the condition of those under your 
care better, as regards food, clothing, lodging and comfort, than the 
labourers who toil out of doors ; but that they are under no uncertainty, 
and have no anxiety about providing for themselves.” 

" Yes, Sir, you may say that. You may say, too, that they are better 
off than one-half of the rate-payers out of the house. I know the rate- 
payers ; I know what it is to be a rate-payer ; and I know that a great 
many of them are worse off.” 

* In the course of my inspection of the workhouse, I observed that the 
men’s rooms were all locked. I inquired the cause of this— -that they 
may not come in and lie down before bed-lime.* 

a That is, I suppose, that they may not escape from their work.” 

“ No, Sir, we have no work here, even for those that might work : 
it is that they may not come up here and lollop about, and roll about 
in their beds after dinner, or when they are tired of doing nothing.” 

“ How docs this sort of life agree with them on their first en- 
trance ?*' 

" Wonderfully well in general. Sometimes when they come in very 
low, and on the brink of starvation, the great change in the way of living 
is too much for them ; but when they get over the change they go on 
surprisingly. Their friends, when they have any come in to see them, 
have sometimes been quite surprised at the change, and hardly knew them 
again, they were looking so well. We had an old woman brought in 
not long ago ; she was so very low and feeble, that you would have 
‘thqpght it impossible she could live long ; but now she is one of the most 
active women of her age, and will live, I dare say, a great many years 
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more; they will say themselves they never were so well off before* 
There are some, it is true, who cannot bear even our regularity/and prefer 
the dog's life of hunger and liberty ; but in general they never leave us” 
* In answer to my interrogatives, as to the general character of the in- 
mates, he declared that the great majority* of them were undeserving 
characters, who had been reduced to poverty by improvidence or vice/ 

‘ The male and female paupers were separated in the night, but in the 
day the young girls, and the mothers of bastard children, and all classes, 
might meet and converse together in the yard/ 

‘ On examining the books containing the list of the out-paupers, I 
found the management equally characteristic ; out-door paupers having 
nearly the same amount of wages allowed them without work, that could 
have been obtained by independent labourers by hard work : the pauper 
having, in addition to the money payments, frequent allowances of 
clothes from the parish, and payments on account of rent, and “ other ad- 
vantages.” 1 made inquiry into the case of the persons by the same name 
first presented on opening the book, when 1 found them to consist of a 
pauper family of three generations, the whole of whom received upwards 
of ] 00/. per annum from the parish. The parents of the pauper stock 
were described as remarkably hale old jieoplc in the workhouse, who had 
lived on the parish upwards of forty years. The father was the man who 
had been pointed out to me, as an instance of the care taken of the in- 
mates, he having lived so long and so well on the parish. I took down 
tlieir names in the order which exhibits the genealogy of the living 
pauper family 

i 2 

Bren.v, Pater ^Brenn, Mater. 


14 

John Brknn. Fr *n. Brbnn et Uxor. Char. Brenn ct Uxor, Mary Bhenn— .Packer. 


B 10 11 12 13 

Brenn. Brbnn. Brenn. Brknn. Brknn. 


r 

1 

■■ 

i i 

| 

i 

| 

15 

16 

17 

18 19 

20 

21 

22 

P4CKKR. 

Packer. 

Packer. 

Packer. Packer. 

Pac ksr. 

Packer. 

Packer 


4 I asked the governor how this last and most widely-spreading branch 
arose ? “ That” said lie, “ was one of our overseer’s doings. I warned 

him against it, but he would do it. . Brenn's daughter became pregnant 
by a weaver, named Packer, and the overseer made him marry her ; and 
see what the parish has got by it ! — eight more mouths to feed already, 
and eight more backs to find clothes for/' ' 
u How many more paupers do you consider the parish may receive 
from this said stock ?” o 

“ Two or three score, perhaps.” 
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r The progenitors lived in the workhouse at an expense of not less than 
10*. per week, (the average expense of the inmates, children included, 
being about 5s. per week each), Charles Brenn, who was an out- 
parishioner, received 7*. (hi. per week, besides shoes and stockings; 
Francis Brenn received 6s* 6d. a week ; John Brenn is a mechanic, i 
believe a weaver, at present resident in London, and had 3s. a week sent 
to him,— on what ground except as a patrimonial claim, on what 
evidence except his own statement that he wanted it, and must return 
to the parish if it were not sent to him, I was unable to ascertain. 
Packer, for himself and family, received 1 3s. a- week of the parish, and 
“ various other advantages.'* I inquired with respect to the out-door 
paupers in general, as. well ns with respect to this pauper family, in par- 
ticular whether they got no additional “relief” from charitable foundations 
and benevolent people ? — “ Vcs,” said the governor, “ we have a great 
many benevolent people in this town, and they help. There is always 
something or other given ; a great deal of coal is given away, and the 
churchwardens give away linen.” — He admitted, in answer to further 
inquiries, that the greatest impositions were practised on the most 
humane people. One of the paupers had declared to him, that hchad as 
many as six shirts at a time given to him by different benevolent people. 
It was intimated that, as a matter of course, these things went to the 
pawn-shop for drink. He expressed an opinion that coals were the best 
commodity to give away — “ as coals cannot be pawned !** 

4 On inspecting the accounts of the disbursements, I found that the 
supplies of meat and various other commodities were purchased of 
different tradesmen. This was clone u to give each tradesman a fair 
advantage*’ and “ that they might have no ground of complaint.” For 
the .same reason it was a rule never to buy anything out of the parish. 
The overseers are jnostly small tradesmen/ 

‘ The governor iC could not make it out,” but the poor's-rates were 
increasing : they were 3s. (id. in the pound the last half year, and a 
4.9. (hi rate must be called for, for the next half year, anil the parish 
was already 200/. in debt. — “ Something,” said he, “ must be done/*— 
p. 215. 


After some delay Mr. Chadv\ick obtained a copy of. the 
accounts of the expenditure for the maintenance of the 
paupers in tfie workhouse of the parish of St. Giles, during 
three months ; and on comparing it with the list of paupeis 
by whom the provisions therein described wtere consumed, it 
appears, 

• that the weekly consumption of these paupers, the majority of 
whom are old men, old females, and young children, is upwards 
of £hree pounds of meal, including a large proportion of bacon, one 
pound of which, as food, is usually considered to be equal to one 
wound £nd a quarter of meat. I have compared the diet of the paupers 
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in this small parish with that of the paupers in one of the large 
metropolitan parishes (Lambeth), where the allowance of food is 
deemed mischievously profuse. In Lambeth workhouse the allowance 
of food is, to the adults, seven ounces of meat (clear of bone when 
cooked) three days each week. The quantity consumed by the same 
number of paupers as those in St. Giles's workhouse, Reading, would, 
according to the Lambeth diet table, be in three months . . 127 4 lbs. 
The quantity actually consumed by the paupers at Reading 
(allowing a loss of nearly one-third in cooking and for bone) is, 
during the same period . . . . 2399 lbs. 

showing a waste or over supply of 1 125 lbs. during the thirteen 
weeks, whidh, during the year, make a loss of 4500 lbs. unnecessarily 
consumed by 62 paupers.* 

( It has appeared to me, that the fdrcc of the temptation to 
pauperism and crime can be duly .estimated, or satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, only by means of a closer inquiry than has hitherto been 
instituted, into the condition and modes of living of the independent and 
hard-working classes, as compared with the condition and modes of 
living of those who, without labouring, or with less labour, are supplied 
with the fruits of labour. The importance of this relative view of the 
condition of the paupers and independent labourers is indeed indicated by 
every witness who has had much experience in parishes or districts 
affording wide fields for observation.* 

( Mr. Wall, the vestry-clerk of St. Luke’s, Middlesex, — a parish 
with a population of 46,000, and a workhouse containing 600 paupers, 
and a proportionate number of out-door poor, — was asked — ’ 

" What is your opinion of the present characters of the paupers 
in your district? ” . 

" Many of them are hereditary paupers ; and it .is found a most 
difficult thing, when a person has once become a pauper, to emancipate 
him from that condition. The majority of the other paupers arc persons 
who have been reduced to a state of pauperism by improvidence or by 
vicious habits, rather than by unavoidable causes. Many of them might 
now obtain work if they were sober. Many of the mechanics now charge- 
able to the parish previously had wages, from which they might have 
made adequate provision for their later years. But even the reflecting 
amongst them are well aware, (and state it when remonstrated with,) 
that there is a sure provision for them and their families, do what they 
will. * That provision is a better maintenance , better food, and better 
lodging than the poor working j)eople or mechanics generally have. Able- 
bodied persons are anxious to come into the workhouse. Persons who 
come into the house in consequence of sickness or accident, find the mode 
of living so good or ^sv much belter than they expected, that they are 
anxious and endbavoue to uemain there. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that these persons will not deny themselves 
any indulgence for the sake of making a provision for the future. The 
recklessness of the people in indulgence is quite frightful.” 

' Mr. Drouet, the resident governor of Lambeth workhouse, who had 
also been the governor of Gosport workhouse, stated— 
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w I know the condition of the poorer of the independent work- 
ing men. I can speak more particularly of the condition of those 
at Gosport, as I have been in the habit of going round collecting 
with the*overseerf there ; and I can state, from what I have seen, that 
the poorer of the rate-payers fared worse than the paupers in the work- 
house of that place. I have seen a very poor rate-payer dining on potatoes, 
and that for days together ; and l have gone back to the workhouse, and 
helped to serve the paupers there with meat and with dinners com- 
paratively sumptuous.” 

y Have you seen the poor rate-payers doing without such- things as 
beer and butter ? ” 

u The very poor* rate-payers hardly ever think of such things, unless 
it be on tlic Sunday. I have known the ratepayer, if he is a poor agri- 
cultural man, go out in a fnorning with a bottle of water and a piece of 
bread (perhaps a pound), made -of flour with the bran in it, and when 
he leturned home he would expect a supper of potatoes, with a little 
skimmed milk thrown over it ; this skimmed milk he has got was perhaps 
given him by the neighbouring farmer. This is common in the country 
about Gosport, and also in Bedfordshire aud Northamptonshire.”* 

“ What was the comparative fare of the pauper in the workhouse at 
Gosport ?” 

" I can state, with respect to Gosport, that although the fare is much 
more scanty than that of other parishes, there being no butter or beer 
allowed, yet it is much better than that of the labourer out of the house. 
The man in the house gets more meat, more food of every sort ; he is 
sure of a hot breakfast being prepared for him, without the trouble of 
cooking it ; he is also sure of a hot dinner ; he is better clothed, and 
better lodged, and sleeps better, and works less time, and does less 
altogether. When a poor family has once been driven into the work- 
house, the proof they give of its being better is, that they never can 
be got out of It. There are very few instances of their getting away. 
1 have heard them express their regret, when they first come in, that 
they had not come in sooner. 1 have heard this too from people whom 
I had before heard pitying the poor people in the workhouse, and hoping 
they should never come to such a state of .things themselves. Amongst 
several who have been striving to keep out of tlic workhouse, when one 
part of them have been drivea in, their representations of its superior com- 
fort have induced the rest to come in. This was the case at Gosport.” 

“ Is your dietary at Lambeth much higher than at Gosport ?” 

“ Considerably higher. In Lambeth they have beer, and but ter, and 
sugar ; they have also more meat, and the women have as much as the 
men. They have five feasts in the year: a pea-feast, a bean-feast, two 
mutton-feasts, and a plum-pudding-feast. In Newington, Mr. Mott was 
bound to give salmon once when in season, and mackarel once.” — p. 225. 

Mr. Charles Mott, who has been many years concerned in the 
management of several other very populous parishes, and is now 
tlje contractor for the maintenance of the poor of Lambeth 
workhouse, which contains 700 paupers, was asked — 
vol. xviii.— Westminster Review . 2 H 
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<e Have you observed the operation of the advantage given to paupers 
over independent labourers? ” 

tf It is too notorious. When the working men who have never been 
in the habit of obtaining parochial relief, get into th*t workhouse by any 
accident, they are are only to lie got out with the greatest difficulty : 
the parish-officers are forced to bribe them out. The workmen say they 
cannot go out unless certain sums are given them to ‘ set them up.' 
Scarcely a week passes in which three or four bargains of this sort are 
not made ; but .after having seen what sort of a place they have to fall 
back upon, they commonly spend the money and return in a few days* 
A family, consisting of an agricultural labourer, his wife, and six 
children, some time since came into the Newingttn workhouse from 
Norfolk. Before they were classed with the other paupers, they, were 
allowed to dine by themselves. When the regular rations were served 
out to them, they were all in astonishment at the quantity ; the man had 
never before been in a workhouse, and he especially was amazed : when 
the food was first taken in, he asked the person who served it how much of 
it was intended for them ? and was lost in astonishment when he found that 
they were allowed the whole of it. He declared that he had more meat 
to divide amongst his family in one day, now they were paupers, than he 
had been able to obtain for them timing several months, when lie was an 
independent labourer ; and he repeated afterwards, that during tlie whole 
of his life he had never lived so well as he lived in tlie workhouse. It is 
unnecessary to observe that we had tlie greatest difficulty in getting this 
family out of the workhouse. Girls who arc sent out from the workhouse 
to situations, commonly quarrel with their employers, and throw them- 
selves out of place, on the ground that they are worked harder than in 
the workhouse, and are not kept so well, though they are, as well as 
their employers, in the middle ranks of life, and arc required to work no 
harder than many of the wives of industrious tradesmen. On Christmas* 
day, when the customary allowance, consisting of seven ounces of 
cooked roast* beef, clear of bone, one pound of potatoes, one pound of 
plum-pudding, and a pint of strong beer, exclusive of their bread and 
other daily allowances was served out at Lambeth workhouse, one of 
the collectors happened to be.piesent, and he remarked on the goodness 
'of the quality as well as on the quantity of the provisions. I asked him 
whether there were not a great many persons, from whom lie collected 
this rate, who were not able to procure such a dinner for their families? 
His reply was — u Hundreds.” 

“ What proportion of those who partook of this superior fare you have 
mentioned, do you consider deserving objects ?” 

" If by deserving objects is meant those who have not been reduced 
to want by idleness, improvidence, or vice, but by unavoidable circum- 
stances, I should say, certainly not one-fifth. Some few years back I en- 
deavoured to trace the causes of the paupers becoming chargeable, and 1 * 
found that, in nine cases out of ten the main cause was an ungovernable 
inclination for fermented liquors.” 

n Over how many cases did your inquiries extend ?” 

“ I was then the contractor for Newington workhouse j— the number 
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of the cases I took was upwards of three hundred. The inquiiy was 
conducted for some months, as I investigated every new case that 
came under my knowledge. All my subsequent observations have 
strengthened the conclusions from these eases/’ 

“ What proportion of these cases arose from failure of employ- 
ment?" 

“ Not one in twenty/'— p. 320. 

* Hitherto I have given portions of the evidence tending to show 
the common effects of the maladministration of the poor-laws. Now I 
beg to submit portions of the evidence tending to develope those effects 
in combination with the effects of common systems of prison discipline and k 
penal administration ; for ip all the more populous districts, I have found 
that the bad management of the workhouse and the bad management 
of the prison, rc-act on each otlfer, and that both exercise a pernicious 
influence upon the morals and condition of the labouring classes/ 

r Mr. Hooker, one of the former overseers of Bethnal-green, stated 
that — 

“ There are now about one hundred and fifty young able-bodied 
people, of bad character, thieves and prostitutes, who receive relief from 
the parish. When relief is not given to them immediately they apply, 
they proceed tp Worship-street, and obtain summonses. They n ill go 
frequently when they have had relief ; and we have reason to believe 
they have stated that they have had no relief whatever/' 

* Mr. Bunn, one of the present overseers of the same parish stated, — 

“ It is quite common for the officers from the police-offices to come to 
our parish to inquire for bad characters against whom charges are made. 
The police-officers are well acquainted with their characters. It is the 
worst characters who generally raise tumults. They repeatedly tell me, 
that, by being sent to Bridewell, they are sure of getting plenty of food, 
and shall be sent out with clothes. I do not know what clothes are 
given to them there : but I have frequently seen them better dressed 
when they came out of prison, than the/ were when they were sent in. 
They frequently dare me to send them to Bridewell. There is no dif- 
ference between the girls and the men ; except that, of the two, the girls 
are the worst." 

4 Mr. Drouet, the governor of Lambeth workhouse, stated,— 

u The great want at present is, as I conceive, the means of a proper 
classification. We have the worst of characters in the house, which, in 
fact, constantly serves as a hiding-place for thieves : we have, I dare say, 
thirty thieves, all of whom have been in prison for robberies and various 
offences, and who, wo have reason to believe, commit depredations 
whenever they are at large. It is a common occurrence to have inquiries 
made for particular characters at the workhouse, in consequence of 
offences supposed to have been committed by them. We also have, 
perhaps, from twenty to thirty prostitutes in the house. These, Jthe 
worst characters, can always speak with the best character ; and the 
forms of the house allow us no means of preventing it We cannot 
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prevent the thief speaking to the young lad, or keep the prostitute from 
the young girl who has not been corruptedr There is, unhappily, a 
strong disposition on the part of such characters to bring others to the 
same condition. I have overheard a prostitute say to a young girl, ( You 
are good-looking ; what do you stay in here for ? you might get plenty 
of money ;* and point out to her the mode. Last October, as an experi- 
ment, we sent off eight girls to Van Diemen’s Land: they were all 
brought up as workhouse children, and were incorrigible prostitutes. *1 
have evidence that seven of these girls were all corrupted by the same 
girl, named Maria Stevens. Every one of these girls had been in prison 
for depredations. One of them had been three times tried for felonies, 
having robbed the persons with whom she was in .service. Such was 
the influence which this girl had over them, that they would not consent 
to go until she consented, nor would they be' separated from her, and she 
formed the eighth of the party. The* old thieves teach the boys their 
ways : a few months ago I took one thief before a magistrate for having 
given lessons to the workhouse boys, whom he had assembled about him, 
liow to * star the glaze/ as they call it : that is, how to take panes of 
glass out of shop- windows without breaking them, or making any noise. 
In so large a workhouse as ours the youth are never without ready 
instructors in iniquitous practices. In the spring of the year many of 
the workhouse boys discharge themselves, and live during the rest of the 
year, we have reason to believe, in no other ways than dishonestly : we 
know it in this way, that the most frequent circumstance under which 
we hear of them is, of their being in prison for offences : but they do not 
care a rush for the prisons ; for they always say, ‘ We live as well there 
as in the workhouse/’ 

r Mr. Mott, the contractor, in giving evidence on the means of employ- 
ing paupers in the workhouse, alleges, as one of the great obstacles, the 
constant liability to depredation.’ 

“ Even in these employments [sempstresses, dec.], however, we are subject 
to continual losses from mismanagement or depredation One man we 
lately prosecuted at the sessions for stealing fifty-one shirts, which he was 
entrusted to take home, and he was sentenced to seven years* transporta- 
tion, which by the way, I may observe, was a promotion to a place where 
he would obtain more food, if not more comfort, than in the workhouse.” 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” 

“ I am sure, from conversations which I have had on the subject with 
the superintendent of convicts, that the convict receives more bread a 
day than the pauper. Indeed, it is notorious at Gosport, where I have 
heard it descanted upon by many of the inhabitants, that the convicts 
receive one ounce of meat per day more than the soldiers set to 
guard them. I heard at Gosport, that the convicts being told to do 
something which they did not like, one of them exclaimed, in the 
presence of the military guard, * What next, I wonder ! d — n it, we 
shall soon be as bad off as soldiers/ The convicts ridicule the soldiers ; 
and I have myself seen a convict hold up some food to the guard, saying, 
4 Soldier, yjill you have a bit?’ Yet the operation of this system* in 
gaols and workhouses was pointed out years ago, and it still continues. 
The convict's labour is proportionably slight." • 
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u Do you find this, stat^ of things, as to punishment, re-act upon the 
workhouse?" 

“ Decidedly so ; and most mischievously as to discipline and manage- 
ment. The paupers are well aware that there is, in fact, no punishment 
for them, from the conversation I have had with convicts, it is clear, 
that confinement in a prison, or eveu transportation' to the hulks, is not 
much dreaded. ( We are better fed/ I have heard them say, f have 
better clothes, and more comfortable lodging, than we could obtain from 
our labour;' and the greatest, in fact almost only, punishment they 
appear to dread, is being deprived of female intercourse. Some months 
since, three young women (well-known prostitutes) applied for relief at 
Lambeth workhouse^ and, upon being refused, two of them immediately 
broke the windows. On the moment, the three were given into 
custody to the police ; bift recollecting that only two were guilty of 
breaking the windows, the beadle was sent to state the fact, and request 
from the overseer, that the innocent person might be discharged : she, 
however, declared that she would not be separated from her companions, 
and immediately returned to the house and demolished two or three 
more windows to accomplish her desire." 

( Mr. Benj. Hewitt, keeper of the workhouse of St. Andrew's, Holborn 
above Bars, and St. George the Martyr, states, — 

“ I have constant evidence before me that the diet in our house is as 
good as the majority of labouring men with families can procure for 
themselves when in work. I believe that the poor in our workhouse 
live as well as many of the rate-payers. Tt operates as a powerful sti- 
mulus to persons to come into the house. I also see constantly, that 
many of the labouring classes, having found out that the paiish living 
is no frightful thing, spend all they can. They do not care to save 
anything for a rainy day ; they have no thoughts of the morrow, for 
they are well aware, that when the rainy day comes, they will be sure 
to get relief, or admittance to a place of comfort superior to anything 
their irregular conduct has allowed them to inhabit. Bad character or 
conduct will not occasion their relief to be forfeited. We have now 
about one hundred had characters in the house, many of whom have 
been the frequent inmates of prisons." 

“ What is the discipline which you enforce in your workhouse upon 
these characters, or have you any specific discipline ?" 

“ There is great difficulty in managing the refractory paupers, in 
consequence of the ameliorated condition of the inmates of gaols, where 
the allowance of bread is greater than in the workhouses. Many of 
them have told me, ‘ Oh, we do not acre about the prison ; that’s where 
we want to go ; we get more bread there than we can here, and the 
allowance of meat is the same.’ . Those who do not say this, prove by 
their demeanour that they are well persuaded it is so." 

" Have you ever known of any inquiiy having been made into the 
mode of living of independent labourers, with the view of determining, 
by the comparison, what should he the mode of diet of paupers?" 

%u I have never known any inquiry of this kind made by any goverftors 
or directors under whop I have acted. 1 think it would be of great 
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importance, that the condition of labouring people should be taken into 
account, anil that a general uniformity of diet should be established 
in all the parishes. A uniformity of diet would prevent a large pro- 
portion of the paupers shifting about, and great expense of litigation. It 
is most important, too, to diminish the inducement to labouring people 
coining into the workhouse ; and hence the diet should be for able and 
refractory men, on the lowest possible scale. The progress of pauperism 
would be abated by proper regulations; and I am certain that the 
expense of the present paupers maintained by the parishes might be 
reduced one-quarter for such classes. Similar attention to the diet of 
prisoners in prisons is requisite, as I conceive, to enable us to maintain 
discipline in workhouses/' * . t 

" What influence has your diet and general mode of maintaining 
paupers had upon the rising generation of ’paupers or the paupers’ 
children ?" 

l< Many of them have left the workhouse with great reluctance. They 
have frequently cried on leaving it ; and I have known them come back 
to it, when they have been sent out on liking to be apprenticed to 
respectable persons. They have been dissatisfied with the treatment 
which those respectable people gave them, as compared with the work- 
house treatment. The proposed master has said to me, * I cannot keep 
the child, for he seems so unlmppv, that it is of no use keeping him/ 
About two years ago we reduced the diet of the unworthy paupers, 
amongnt which is included the greater portion of the able-bodied. Pre- 
vious to that time, girls for whom we g'>t places in service were careless 
about keeping them, as they told their employers that they lived well in 
the workhouse, and had not so much to do. The girls having thus 
thrown themselves out of work, were invariably taken into the work- 
house again, on the recommendation of the magistrates, to keep them 
from running the streets. Even now instances of similar misconduct 
happen, but by no means so frequently. The diet is not at present so 
low as it might be for these classes." 

4 Mr. Iluish, the assistant-overseer of the populous parish of St. 
George's, Southwark, states — 

“ It is astonishing that we are so quiet in our workhouse, from what 
I have heard of the keep of persons m prisons, which is better even than 
of persons in the workhouses. A short time ago a man named Abbot 
was refused the amount of out-door relief which he claimed ; we told 
him, ( We cannot give you what you want/ He said that ‘ He must 
and would have it/ We told him he must get work ; he said he could 
not get work, and would not seek work, he would sooner go into 
prison. I told him that if he did not take care he would get into prison : 

* You have been in prison already/ said *1, 4 and you would hardly wish 
to go there again ? ' 4 Indeed I don't care/ said he ; ‘ I can live better 
there than I can anywhere out of prison/ ‘ But if you go on in this 
way you will get transported/ ‘You are mistaken/ said he, 4 if you 
suppose I care for being transported. I know well enough that if I an^ 
I shall be better taken care of, and shall live like a gentleman/ He 
proved that he did not care for a prison, for he conducted himself so 
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outrageously, that we were compelled to take him before a magistrate, 
who committed him to Brixton. This was the fourth or fifth time he 
had been at Brixton on our account. This man had been brought up as 
a mechanic, in a branch in which, had he been a man of good character, 
he might now obtain good wages." 

“ Now this case, with others, affords an instance of what might be 
done by workhouse discipline. Mr. Hayes, who farms the paupers of 
several parishes, is a very intelligent man, his mode of action is, to give the 
refractory hard work, and a spare diet. He will place a man by himself, 
with nothing but a dead wall before him : he then places in his hands* a 
certain quantity of oakum, and tells him, tf When you have picked that, 
your dinner will be ready for you, and not till then." We sent this man 
to Mr. Hayes, but lie* soon got tired of it and left it, and we heard no more 
of him. This morning I met him coming in the direction of Billings- 
gate with a basket of fish on his head, and apparently in an honest 
employment. Wc sent three refractory boys to this occupation, and two 
out of the three preferred going to sea." — p. 241 . 


4 It is a popular opinion, that “ poverty is the mother of crime," or, in 
other words, that our gaols are filled by " the distress of the times,” and 
not unfrequently by the difficulty of obtaining parochial iclief. Previ- 
ously, and subsequently to my acceptance of the post of assistant* com- 
missioner, I have puid much attention to the subject of the connexion of 
pauperism with crime, and I can state that evidence is at variance with 
the popular opinion. The following is an extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Wontner, the benevolent governor of Newgate: — 

“ Of the criminals who conic under your care, what proportion, so far 
as your experience will enable you to stale, weie by the immediate 
pressure of want impelled to the commission of ciimc? By want is 
meant, the absence of the means of subsistence, and not the w ant arising 
from indolence and an impatience of steady labour ? — <f According to the 
best of my observation, scarcely one-eighth. This is my conclusion, not 
only from my observations in the office of governor of this gaol, where 
we see more than can be seen in court of the state of each case, but from 
six years' experience as one of the marshals of the city, having the direc- 
tion of a large body of the police, and seeing moie than can be seen by 
the governor of a prison." 

u Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the 
immediate pressure of want, what proportion, according to the best of 
your experience, were previously reduced to want by heedlessness, in- 
dolence, and noW by causes beyond the reach of common prudence to 
avert ?— M When we inquire into the class of cases to which the last 
answer refers, we generally find that the criminals have had situations 
and profitable labour, but have lost them in consequence of indolence, 
inattention, or dissipation, or habitual drunkenness, or associations with 
bad females. If we could thoroughly examine the whole of this class of 
cases, I /eel confident that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the 
whole class of cases brought here are free from imputation of mis- 
conduct, or can bo said to result entirely from blameless want. The 
9*ses fit jurenile offenders from nine to thirteen years of age arise partly 
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from the difficulty of obtaining employment for children of those ages, 
partly from the want of the power of superintendence^ of parents, who, 
being in employment themselves, have not the power to look after their 
children ; and in a far greater proportion from the criminal neglect and 
example of parents.” 

" Does any, and what proportion of the average number of criminals 
which passes through your gaol consist of persons who are paupers re- 
ceiving parochial assistance at the time of the commission of the offence ? 
— “ Perhaps one-fortictli : I might say not one -fiftieth.” — p. $J4»6, 
f Mr. Richard Gregory, the Treasurer of Spitalfields parish, who for 
several years distinguished himself by his successful exertions for the 
prevention of crime within that district, was asked— 

a We understand ydu have paid great attention to the state and pre- 
vention of crime ; can you give us any information as to the connexion 
of crime with pauperism ? — “ I can state from experience that they in- 
variably go together.” 

“ Rut do poverty — meaning unavoidable and irreproachable poverty — 
and crime invariably go together ? — “ That is the material distinction. 
In the whole course of my experience, which is of twenty-five years, in a 
very poor neighbourhood, liable to changes subjecting the industrious to 
very great privations, I remember but one solitary instance of a poor 
but industrious man out of employment stealing anything. I detected a 
working man stealing a small piece of bacon ; — he burst into tears, and 
said it was his poverty and not his inclination which prompted him to 
do this, for he was out of work, nnd in a state of starvation.” 

ct Then are we to understand, as the result of your experience, that 
the great mass of crime in your neighbourhood lias always arisen from 
idleness and vice, rather than from the want of employment? — “Yes, and 
this idleness and vicious habits are increased and fostered by pauperism, 
and by the readiness with which the able-bodied can obtain from parishes 
allowances and food without labour.” 

1 The effects of the system arc increased in particular districts by dis- 
tress, but I have not found that they are averted by prosperity. It may 
not be improper to observe in this place, that in America, where many 
of the circumstances which are here urged as specifics against the 
malady, such as high wages, and the liberal distribution of land to those 
who arc disposed to labour in cultivating it are in operation, the poor-law 
system is attended with similar effects/ — p. 2 18. 

The following inquiry instituted by Mr. Chadwick promises 
to lead to important and valuable results. 

* With the view of judging of the-strength of the influence upon the 
labouring population of the mismanagement of workhouses and prisons, 
I have endeavoured to obtain detailed information of the mode of 
living of agricultural labourers. In attempting to make personal 
inquiries of the labourers in the districts which I have visited, I found 
them regard me with so much suspicion, that it became necessary to 
obtain the information by means of persons with whom they were 
familiar. “ This suspicion,” an informant observed, I “ ought not to 
be surprised at, as the independent labourers -really believed .that 
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mischief commonly followed eveft well-intentioned interference with 
their affaiis by the gentry, and they (the independent labourers) did not 
like to be treated as * poor/ or as persons to be taken care of like paupers/ 1 
I have succeeded in obtaining many accounts of their modes of living 
and expenditure in different places. * The following accounts of the actual 
incomes and expenditures of three agricultural families near Newbury, 
approximate very nearly to the ordinary expenditure of families of 
agricultural labourers : — 

A man, his wife and six children, receive amongst them 13*. 6d. f which is thus 
expended at the grocer's shop, paying one week under the other. — 

s. a. 

7 gallons«of bread .. .. .. .. 9 11 

1 lb. of sugtfr . • . . • . . . • • 0 6 

2 oz. of tea • •• • . • • . , 0 6 

Soap . . . • .* . . . . •• ..04 

* Candles .. • .. .. .. 04 

Salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, &c. •• .. .02 

2 lbs. of bacon . . • • • • . . ) 4 


13 .3 


A man, his wife, and four children under two years of age, receive in wages 
9s. and a gallon loaf from the parish weekly, and live rent free in a 
parish cottage : — 


J5 gallon loaves 
1 lb* of lard •• .. 

1 oz. of tea . . . . • • 

J lb. of sugar ,, . . . . 

*2 faggots 

Soap and candle •• •• 

£ lb. of bacon .. .. 

£ lb of butter • . • . • • 


• •• 




• • 



• • 


5 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 3 


d , 

l 1 

4 


6 


8 9 


A man, his wife, and three children, without parish relief; the man earns 10*. a 
week when in full employment ; but occasional want of work reduces the 
earnings of himself and his wife together to 11*.— 

*• d. 

£ bushel of flour, per week, present price . • ..40 

£ lb. of candles ditto •• •• •• 0 3£ 

£ lb. of soap ditto .. •» •• .,0 4 

Clothing Society . . • . • • • • •• 0 3 

Needles, thread, &c. •• • • •• ..0 6 

Butter, tea, and sugar .. .. •• 1 0 

Firing per year • . . . £3 0 0 

Rent, including home and) 2 0 0 (this i> cheap.) 

J of an acre of land f v . 

Purchase of a pig • • • • 1 7 0 

Shoes for the family .. 2 6 0 


8 13 0 

Making, within jji fraction, of weekly expenditure •# •• 3 lf^ 

TH 
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' From these and several accounts from shopkeepers as to the quantity 
of goods which they supply to classes of persons, it appears that, suppos- 
ing the children of the honest labourer eat meat, the quantity con* 
sumed by each individual does not, on an average, exceed four, ounces 
each week. If the head of the family consumes more, the children must eat 
less. Where higher wages are obtained, it appears, from the statements 
of the shopkeepers, that the labourers do not purchase a larger proportion 
of solid food. The excess of meat consumed yearly in the small parish 
of St. Giles's, in Heading, beyond the full allowance to adults in Lam- 
beth parish, has been shown to be t/500 pounds. From hence it appears 
that the excess beyond a profuse allowance — the mere waste by 62 paupers 
—in that small parish, would suffice as a year’s supply of four ounces 
of meat per week each to 346 independent agricultural labourers, or to 
86 families of four persons in each ; or that Hdicse 62 inmates of this 
workhouse (one-third of them children) consumed, in thirteen weeks, 
as much meat as 738 agricultural labourers are enabled to obtain in the 
same time by their labour/ — p. 250. 

In the poorhouse of St. Mary’s, Reading, the weekly diet for 
each man is 7 lbs. bread, 2^ lbs. meat, 3 lbs. vegetables, 11b. 
9oz. cheese, 21 pints beer. 

* The diet for females and children is exactly the same, except that 
the beer is only ten pints and a half per week, instead of twenty-one. 
The child has its ten pints and a half of beer and its two pounds and a 
quarter of meat, and its seven pounds of bread, &c. weekly. In one of 
the parishes no meat whatever is allowed to the children, who nevertheless 
enjoy excellent health. In the course of an examination of one of the 
London workhouses, where an excessive allowance of meat is nfade, one 
of the young able-bodied paupers was asked whether they had a sufficient 
allowance of food ? His reply was that they had not. He was asked what 
quantity of meat would suffice? He replied that he thought he could 
cat two pounds of meat a day. Having been bred up in a workhouse, 
with a stomach habituated in infancy to the diet of an adult, it is scarcely 
surprising that, when he became an adult, he had a craving and a capacity 
for a much larger allowance of food. " But judge,” said a witness, 
“ what must be the effect of such a diet upon the child of an agricultural 
labourer, who has never been permitted to taste meat ? ” It appears, 
from all the evidence, as might be expected from classes whose range 
of mental pleasures is not enlarged by education, that they avail themselves 
of sensual gratifications with the greatest avidity, and that variations in 
diet exercise a most powerful influence over them. One ounce of meat 
a day more or less makes all the difference between a “ good ” and a 
u bad parish,” or a parish that will be sought or avoided by the regular 
paupers.” 

* l have thought it advisable to avail myself of an opportunity of 

examining the correctness of the statement made by Mr. Mott with 
respect to the relative diet of convicts and paupers. I find that the 
convicts’ superiority is understated/ # , 

f The fare and general condition of the independent labourers in 
the country about Gosport* is stated in the evidence of Mr. JDipuet 
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already quoted. The following dietary of the Gosport workhouse- is 
believed to be nearly as low as that of an independent labourer:— 


WEEKLY ALLOWANCE. MEN. 

* lbs. OZ. 

Bread ' •• . . 5 0 

M eat • • * # 10 

Vegetables .. 8 12 

Pudding . . 0 12 

Cheese . . 0 10 

Soup and Broth .. 5 pints 

Grue), or MiJk Poriidge 14 pints 


WOMEN. 

CHILDREN. 

Mbs. 07 . 

lb*, oz. 

4 3 

.. 3 6 

o ut 

.. 0 7 

7 11 

.. 5 6 

0 10 

.. 0 8 

0 7* 

0 5 

3} pints 

.. 3 pints. 

10 j pints 

7 pints. 


‘ The following is the dietary of the Gosport house of correction, as 
stated in the Gaol Bfeturns for 1831, p. 101 : — 

Gosport BriScwell and House of Correction. 

Best bread, daily. lA lb.* weekly 10£ lb. 

Meat ... ... ... ... weekly 1 

Soup from ditto 

Potatoes i.f ... ••• weekly \ gallon. 

4 By the warrant for the pay of the array, clause 13, it is provided 
that—* * 

• “ Soldiers at home, when in barracks or in stationary quarters, shall 
he supplied with bread and meat after the rate of three-quarters of 
a pound of meat ” — £i. c. uncooked] — “ and one pound of bread a day 
for each man, the cost thereof being paid by a stoppage not exceeding 
sixpence a day from the soldier's pay ; but if the cost of the bread 
and meat shall exceed sixpence, the excess shall be charged against the 
public." 

e The following is a copy of the 21st article of the f Instructions to 
the Superintendent of Convicts in England,” issued from the office of 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department : — 

(t A daily allowance of provisions is to be issued to the convicts accord- 
ing to the following scheme of diet, a copy of which is to be kept 
constantly hung up upon each deck, so that the convicts may always 
know what they are entitled to receive : — 


Daily Allowance to every Convict on boahd Hulks in England. 


Day of the Week. 

Barley. j 

Oatmeal 

.9. 

Bie 

.t 

ml* 

Beef. 



m 


lb. 

oz. 

lb. 

oz 

lb. 

oz. 

n* 

oz* 

lbs. oz. 

Bg 

oz. 

Pint. 

Sunday 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

4 

0 14 

— 

h 

1 

Monday . . . . 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

o 

0 

4 

— . 

4 

t 

1 

Tuesday • . • 

0 

4 

El 

3 

1 

EJ 

0 

4 

0 14 

— 

i 

1 

Wednesday • . 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

01 

0 

4 

— 

4 

* 

1 

Thursday . . . 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

El 

0 

4 

0 14 

El 

i 

1 

Friday • • • . 

0 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

— 


i 

1 

Saturday . .. 

0 

4 

EJ 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 14 

mm 

i 


Each Convict) 

per Week*) 

1 

TT 

• 

1 

5 

T 

0 

1 

12 

3^8 

• 

12 

' 3*'" 
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v You are to use every possible means to prevent convicts from selling 
any part of their allowance one to another, or to any other person, ana 
you are to be careful that no other than standard weights and measures 
are used/' 

f Here within one small locality, we lind the honest labourer the 
lowest in point of condition ; the indolent pauper the next step above 
him ; the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent the next step above 
the pauper, and nearly approaching to the condition, in point of food, of 
the soldier; and the convicted felon rising far above the soldier, the 
petty delinquent, the pauper, or tlic industrious labourer. But it appears 
to be true, as declared by the refractory paupers, who proclaim their 
independence of all regulation, that if they get thepiSfelvcs transported 
for some more grievous delinquency, they will receive even better 
treatment. I was informed by witnesses in Berkshire that several of the 
agricultural labourers who had been transported for rioting had written 
home letters to their friends, stating that they had never before lived 
so well, and soliciting that their families might be sent over to them. 

1 caused application to be made at the colonial office for the dietaries 
of the convicts abroad, when I received the following extract from the 
Hobart Town Calendar, for the year 1 829, under the head of “ Assigned 
Servants " : — 

" By a Government notice, 10.J lbs. of meat, 10^ lbs of flour, 7 oz. 
sugar, 3j oz. of soap, and 2 oz. of salt, are laid down us the week’s pro- 
vision for an adult male servant ; the supply of tea or tobacco being 
discretionary. The master is also required to furnish his servant at 
the rate of two suits of slop- clothing, 8 pair of stock-keeper’s boots, 4 
shirts, and a cap and hat?, per annum. A Iso the use of a bed, 2 blankets, 
and a rug, all which are the property of the master. These being 
supplied, the Government disapproves the supply of money to the 
prisoner, under any circumstances.” 

“ Female convicts are allowed, upon the same authority, 5\ lbs. of 
meat, 8^ lbs. of flour, 2 oz. of tea, ^ lb. sugar, 2oz. soap, oz. 
salt, per week. The annual allowance of clothing being l cotton gown, 

2 bed gowns, 3 shifts, 2 flannel petticoats, 2 stuff petticoats, 3 pair of 
shoes, 3 calico caps, 3 pair of stockings, 2 neckerchiefs, 3 check aprons, 
and a bonnet, not exceeding in the whole cost 7/. ; also a bed as supplied 
to males.” 

* In the comparison of the dietaries, some allowances must be made 
for the want of completeness in the details, as to the strength of the beer 
and other liquids forming part of them ; but these are generally propor- 
tioned to the comparative magnitude of the allowances of solid food* 
The general effect of particular modes of living and gradation of dietaries 
may be best proved by the declarations and conduct of those who have 
tried them all/ — p. 251. 

* From the official returns it apppears that nearly all the prison dietaries 
are twice as good as those of the agricultural labourers ; and that many 
of thftn are much better than the workhouse dietaries. Although the 
able-bodied pauper does not generally receive so much solid food as the 
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soldier, (be sometime* receives much more,) the pauper is on the whole 
better kept, much better lodged, and does less work. The soldiers 
receive brown bread of the sort which is sold in the metropolis to 
valetudinarians as u digestive bread/' In no workhouse have I found 
the paupers supplied with other than white or wlicaten bread : nor 
have 1 been able to learn that brown bread is used in any of the 
prisons. Mr. Hewitt states that the o mvicts have held up some of their 
white bread to the soldiers in derision, using such expressions as 4< Look 
here! Brown Tommy” (the name of soldiers bread) “ is good enough 
for you, but it will not do for us/' As the white bread is supposed to 
go much farther than the brown, the allowances to paupers and convicts 
are in reality greater than they appear to be from the dietaries/ 

* The family of flic pauper is much letter kept than the family of the 
soldier. In very few poor-houses have I found any distinction made between 
the diet of the males and feu^d' s. In the great majority of the work- 
houses no distinction is made between the diet of the children and of the 
adults. From some of the official forms of contract for the transport of 
troops, it appeals that females are allowed, sometimes, only one-half ; but, 
usually, two- thirds the cjuantity allowed to the males ; and that children 
are only allowed one-half the quantity of females. The latter, probably, 
approaches to the natural demand for food, and indicates the prevalent 
extent of waste in the parochial management of the workhouses.* * 

‘ In most of the prisons one fare is allowed to those who are suspected 
or unconvicted, and another fare to those who are convicted, the latter 
having a much larger allowance of better food ; usually on the ground 
that, as they work, or as they may lx? called upon to work, they need 
more food \, But the work is dr dared to be much less than that of the 


• 4 It is very rarel} that any paiirii ofiicei would venture to enforce, or even to 
recommend, a reduction of th«‘*,e mischievous allowance*. The woikhouse-kceper 
of a large parish stated to me in evidence, — “ I once otdeted one of the attendants 
on the paupeia to pick up the crimts which he found King about the dust and 
the places belonging to the female**. Jn a lew days he picked up about a half a 
bushel of crusts which had hren thiown away. I contrived that the guardians of 
the poor should see them, thinking it might 'Uirgcst to them that the allowance was 
rather too high, but it produced no effect, and 1 did not trouble mjbclf again about 
the matter.” 

t * The variations of diet in the prisons throughout the country appear from the 
gaol return* to be very great. On referring to the convenient ab<*tiacts of the returns 
published in the Eighth Report of the Prison Discipline Society, (which, in 
addition to the parliamentary returns, appeal*, to obtain its infoimation from zealous 
correspondents in every part of the United Kingdom,) it will be seen that the 
cost of maintaining the prisoners throughout the country varies from I*. 2 d. to 5s., 
and even 7 s. per week per head (p. 59.) In the Coventiy city gaol, bread only is 
allowed, and there ate 21 per cent, of sick in the year. In other gaols, where the 
prisoners are maintained at double and treble the cost, there is double and treble 
the proportion of sick. VY here bread alone is given, the daily rations vary from one 
to three pounds. The variations of charge in the same county are also remarkable. In 
Suffolk, the food given in the county gaol costs Is. 9d. per head per week (the food of 
those at hard labour costs 2*. llrf.); whilstatWoodbridgegaol the cost offood is3«.6qk; 
at the former gaol there were 10 per cent, sick at the latter, IS per cent. sick. The 
"cost of food at thg Wakefield house of correction, Yorkshire, is stated (p. 77) to be 
It, Sid,, and 6 per cent, of the prisoners arc sick in the year; whilst the* cdst of 
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* * 

agricultural labourer, and such as the prisoners do not care for as jocm As 
they become used to it. The prison work is only ten hours a day: like 
agricultural labourer works, on an average, twelve hours a day. . In one 
instance, a reduction of an expensive diet of prisoners was tried, but 
it was effected chiefly by the substitution of a diet a very large proportion 
of which was liquid, for the previous diets consisting chiefly of solids, 
and the consequences were injurious. The health appears, on the 
whole, to be better in those places where the diet is moderate, than in 
those where it is more abundant. Mr. Hewitt 'States that the reduction 
of diet mentioned by him, which was a reduction from a diet consisting 
of 169 oz. of solids weekly, to one of 154 o z*, was productive of no 
bad effects : the paupers maintained on the low diet were as well, if 
not better after than before the change ; and few of them, comparatively 
to those who had been accustomed to live on a more full diet, suffered by 
the cholera. This witness and several others, in their evidence with 
relation to diet, call attention to the fact, that there are probably some 
millions of honest men in the three kingdoms by whom even brown bread 
is never used as food ; that the greater part of Scotland is fed witli 
oatmeal, and that Ireland is fed with potatoes. And the witnesses ask. 
Irishmen a puny race ? Is the arm of the Highlander found weak ? 
Is the lesson still to be held out to the honest and independent labour- 
ers, — that the food they are content with is not good enough for 
indolent and vicious paupers or even for felons/ 

’ ‘ The following table, drawn chiefly from official returns, will show 
more clearly, at a view, the comparative condition of each class, as to 
food, from the honest and independent labourer, to the convicted and 
transported felon. For better comparison, the whole of the meat is 
calculated as cooked/ 


food at North Alletton is reported to be 5s. and there are 37 per cent, of sick 
during the year. In Surrey, the allowance to the prisoners in the Borough Compter 
costs bs. 9 (U per head per week : in llorsemonger-lane it is 2a. lor the employed* 
and 2 a . 2 d, for the unemployed. In both thet«e gaols the amount of sick is only 2 
per cent in the year. The food given at Brixton cosb» 2 *. Od. per week, and the 
sick amount to 7 per cent. At Kingston, the cost is 3s 6r/., and there are 6 per 
cent, of sick during the year. In the Cold-Bath Fields House of Correction, 
which is in a smoky neighbourhood, the piisoncrs icceive a diet of 174 ounces of 
solid food weekly, and the piopoition of sick is 4| per cent, per annum. At the 
Guildford House of Cortcclion, a diet of 230 ounces of solid food is given weekly, 
and the proportion of sick annually is 9 per cent. In gcneial, it appeals from these 
returns, (which, unless they aie much more accmate than the returns to parliament 
on parochial matters, can only be depended upon for a rough comparative estimate,) 
that tne, smaller and closer the body having the supeiintendence, the worse is the 
management. It is in the small local gaols that the cost of the diet amounts to as 
,much as 7a. per head per week ; and it is stated that it is in these that there has 
beeij the 4east improvement — 14 that most of the prisons attached to corporate 
jurisdictions are in a state so disgraceful as to corrupt all committed to them/'— 
Eighth Report, p. 91. 
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THE 8CALE. 


1 The Independent Agricultural Labourer— 
According to the returns of Labourers’ Expen- 
ditme, they are unable to get, m the shape 
of solid food i more than an average allow- 
ance of 


Bread (daily) 17 oz. = per week . . 
Bacon, per week .. 4 oz. 

Lost. in cooking 1 , 

1L This Soldier— 


oz. 

119 

Solid Food. 
$ — 122 oz. 


• # Bread (daily) 16 oz. s=s per week . • 
Meat .. 12 .. 84 oz. 

•Loss in cooking 28 * 

III. The Able-bodied Pauper- * * 


oz, 

112 

56—168 

oz. 


Bread • . . . per week . . 98 

Meat «. .*.31 oz. 

Loss in cooking . . 10 $ 

— 21 

Cheese «. •• ■* 16 s 

Pudding • • .. .. 16 15 i oz. 


In Addition to the above, which is anaveinge 
allowance, the inmates of most workhouses 
have, — 

Vege f ables .. .. 48 oz. 

Soup •• • • •• 3 quarts 

Milk Porridge . . 3 „ 

Table Beer .. ..7 » 

and many othei comforts. 


IV. The SuspEcrrD Thiff— (see the Gaol Returns from Lancaster.) 

oz* 


Biead .. .. per week .. 112 

JVfeat • • ■ ■ • • 24 oz. 

Loss in cooking • • 8 « 

— 16 

Oatmeal .. . . ..40 

Rico .. . . •• •• 5 

Peas •• , • . • •• 4 

Cheese •• . . .. 4 181 

Winchester. 

Bicad •• ,, per week .. 192 

Meat • . . . . . 1 6 oz. 

Loss in cooking .. 5 0 

— 11 203 


V. The Convicted Tbiep-t 

Bread •• .. per week .. 140 

Meat •• ... .. 56 oz. 

Lost in cooking .. 18 0 

— 38 

Scotch Barley . • % . . * . 28 

Oatmeal •• •• .. 21 

Cheese , , •• •• 12*— 989 
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Resultvof 


•April 


VI. Tbs Transported Thief — 


10) lbs. meat per week = 
Loss in cooking .. 


oz. 

168 oz. 

56 , 

— 112 


10) lbs. flour, which will incieate, j 
when made into bread ... j 


218 330 


(p. 258.)* 


The whole cannot be better concluded than by the following 
summary, extracted from the report of one of the assistant-com- 
missioners* 

‘ It appears to me that the inferences to be drawn from the large 
body of evidence which I have now staled, and from the much larger 
body which I shall state in my final report, are these :* — 

* 1. That the existing system of poor-laws in England is destruc- 
tive to the industry, forethought, and honesty of the labourers ; to the 
wealth and the morality of the employers of labour, and of the 
owners of property ; and to the mutual good-will and happiness of 
all. That it collects and chains down the labourers in masses, with- 
out any reference to the demand for their labour : That, while it in- 
creases their numbers, it impairs the means by which the fuftd for 
their subsistence is to be reproduced, and impairs the motives for using 
those means which it suffers to exist : And that every year and every 
clay these evils are becoming more overwhelming in magnitude, and 
less susceptible of cure.* 

‘2. That of these evils, that which consists merely in the amount 
of the rates, an evil great when considered by itself, but trifling when 
compared with the moral effects which I am deploring, might be much 
diminished by the combination of workhouses, and by substituting a 
rigid administration and contract management for the existing scenes 
of neglect, extravagance, jobbing, and fraud.* 

' 3. That, by an alteration, or even, according to the suggestion of 
many witnesses, an abolition, of the law of settlement, a great pari, 
or, according to the latter suggestion, the whole of the enormous sums 
now spent in litigation and removals might be saved ; the labourers 
might be distributed according to the demand for labour; the immi- 
gration from Ireland of labourers of inferior habits be checked, and 
the oppression and cruelty, to which the unmarried labourers, and 
those who have acquired any property, are now subjected, might, ac- 
cording to the extent of the alteration, be diminished, or utterly put 
an end to.* 

‘ 4. That, if no relief were allowed to be given to the able-bodied, 
or to their families, except in return for adequate labour, or in a well- 
regulated workhouse, the worst of the existing sources of evil, the 
allowance system, would immediately disappear ; a broad line would 
be drawn between the independent labourers and the paupers ; the 
number of paupers would immediately diminished in consequence 
of the reluctance to accept relief on such terms ; and would be still 
further diminished in consequence of the increased ffhd for the pay- 
ment of wages occasioned, by the diminution of rates, and would ulti- 
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mately, instead of forming a constantly increasing poition of our 
whole population, become a small, well-defined part of it, capable of 
being provided for at an expense less than one-half of the present 
poor-rates/ 

9 5. That the proposed changes would tend powerfully to promote 
providence and forethought, not only in the daily concerns of life, but 
in the most important of all points, marriage/ 

* And lastly, that it is essential to the working of every one of these 
improvements, that the administration of the poor-laws should be en- 
trusted, as to their general superintendence, to one Central Authority 
with extensive powers, and, as to their details, to paid officers, acting 
under the consciousness of constant superintendence and strict responsi- 
bility/— p. 338. 


Art. XIII. — 1. The liar monicon, a Monthly Journal of Music . — Lon- 
don. Longman and Co. 

2. The Giulianiad, or Guitarist's Monthly Magazine . Nos. I, II, 
and III, for Jan. Feb. Mar. 1833. — London. Sherwood and Co. 

• 

T^HE days of grands coups de lance are over. Everything is 
■"* now done by here a little and there a little; and periodical 

{ publications, like timely showers, translate the wilderness into a 
ruitful field by gradual instillment. Music, the youngest-born 
of heaver/s benevolence, who toils not neither does she spin, but 
only fills her father’s house with smiles, has, as is meet, no want 
of service here. It is excellent to be great, glorious, and dis- 
tinguished in arts or arms ; but the very phrase implies that 
this must be the lot of few. The leaders in war must always 
bear a certain ratio to their followers ; and not more than six 
hundred patriots can by possibility be wedged into the House of 
Commons. There wanted something that all might ‘join in 
without crowding ; and above all, there was one portion of 
the human kind and that the gentlest, cut off from most of the 
vulgar objects of ambition/ ‘which had great need of a field for 
healthful exercise and blameless rivalry. Such want is supplied 
by music ; and this circumstance alone would suffice to make the 
art a favourite object of utilitarian care. 

At the head of the list of periodical works, for extent of 
information and comprehensiveness of aim, necessarily stands the 
Ilarmonicon. He is the chef d'elat-major of the musical forces. 
Nothing is too much for him, or too little. He can tell all 
operas, that were performed at all seasons, at every court from 
Petersburgh to the Tagus. He knows the Professor in Denmark, 
who plays the best fantasia in \ ; an8 commemorates the first 
ptiblic concert «ever performed in Australasia. -Of all mustcal 
speculations he is .the great repositQry, from the gnarled 
vot. xviif .— •Westminster Review. 2 i 
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mysteries of the scale, to the pin of a clavichord. Finally, he 
has th§ reputation of being the only English power that could 
rule the microcosm of the Opera; — ranaque , pastoresque, 
Dryadasque puellas. # 

If the llarmonicon is a chief of staff, the other is the leader of 
a small manipulus or company, which he is anxious to make the 
most effective its magnitude will admit of. And he manifestly 
has the root of the matter in him. The guitar is an instrument 
even now not comprehended in this country. People cannot 
find out, that it is an orchestra in little, a miniature painting of 
le donne, i cavalier , Varme , gli amori . Its forte is the picturesque ; 
meaning thereby the presenting of pictures, — des tableaux . It 
\vants force, as a miniature wants acres of canvass, but is not 
the less a painting for that. A youug lady with her guitar, 
is neither Mr. Ilarpur with his trumpet, nor the Petrides with 
their horns; but it does not therefore follow she is nothing. 
She may be compared to an artist who for some reason has no 
great depth of shadow at command ; the keeping may be more 
difficult, but it is not impossible. The great countervailing 
power,is in the intimate connexion between the performer and the 
instrument, giving a command over the strength and quality of 
tone, which can scarcely be equalled but o\\ the violin, and then 
there must be at least a trinity of performers to approach to the 
same effects. The authors of the * Giulianiad' (a crabbed name) 
have proved that they understand the thing. They are the 
first or nearly so, that have shown they comprehend the 
bounty of Providence in the guitar. On many points they go 
so close to what has been impressed in the present utilitarian 
Qigan, that it may not be misplaced to state that there is no 
Community of source. They are altogether a second voice in 
the desert, returning a responsive halloo to the other. 

The music in their two first numbers, throws more light 
on what the guitar is meant for, than could be got by 
the pillage of a music-shop. All that bears the name of 
Giuliani is fiist-rate. Publish no tinkling ; but give some 
organ sounds; some recitative in harmony; let us hear the 
evil power, the Ahriinfm of the stage, grumbling in discords 
on the bass, and then the heavenly influences come to the 
rescue in sounds like those which told the magician of old time 
Iiis guardiau spirits were arrived. Since Giuliani is a voluminous 
composei*, he is himself a mine. But those who have mastery on 

■" Jr 

* 148 Oi>rre t solos ; beside* duetts &c. to an extent unknown ; pub- 
lished by Riehault, Boulevard Poisson ni^re. No. 16, Paris. 
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an instrument, can improvise, — muchjnore, write fluently what 
others have invented. What is wanted, is that they should open 
the portals of music to the student of their art. Why not begin 
by giving four pages monthly gf some well-known opera, the 
Freyschute for instance, from the overture to* the conclusion ; in 
such form as to be easily taken out and united. Musical men 
have a considerable degree of community of goods, and much 
picturesque music is impressed into the service of the panto- 
mimes. Can no man invent a Harlequin Voyageur or other 
trivial machinery, which should enable him to string together in 
such order as should give most mutual relief, all that the stage 
has of grave or gay, ridiculous or sad ? From this go higher, and 
to the highest. Give the grande Opera> recitative ana all, but 
cutting down freely where it* would be wearisome, leaving in fact 
no more than shall give distinctness to the rest; and afterwards, 
sacred music. The Hallelujah Chorus in the hands of Iluerta, 
, would be like the last sounds before the angels grew too small 
for mortal ken ; the clown that would despise it, would giggle 
at the sight of the Lord's Supper on a gem. Save a sweet 
female voice, no earthly instrument would sooner bring tears in 
* I know that my Redeemer liveth ;’ its power depending on the 
Resemblance to the expression of mental emotion, supported by 
a moderate use of the ornament which is often so misplaced in 
singing, but is necessary to assist sounds not singly possessed 
of sostenuto tone. Instruct arpeggios to draw an organ's 

f >ower from short-lived strings ; give a chaunt, a mass, a 
unereal service in little. Bear still in mind, that magnitude is 
relative, not absolute ; that music is not in noise but concord of 
sweet sounds * and that the lowest class of amateurs, are the 
elderly gentlemen who count kettle-drums, and go into fits at 
the crash of a certain number of fathoms of fiddle-string. 

Another point of advantage in the guitar, is that it is in 
reality the most scientific instrument in use. None other, so 
inevitably leads to acquiring 'some knowledge of the innate 
springs and causes of harmony. A pianoforte is a box of 
prepared sounds from the shopman, from which no art can ex- 
tract any idea of origin or relation. The guitar is six monochords, 
if the Hibernicism may be allowed j and the dullest percep- 
tion, though unprompted, can scarcely fail to arrive at some ideas 
of cause. It was time for some stimulus of this kind ; it 
was dull climbing to a school-girl's pitch of lesson-playing on 
the spinet. Much is to make out in music yet ; there is the 
• theory of temperament to overturn; ana the singers and violinists 
hhve yet to know the ground they stand upon, and force \he 
players on pipes and psalteries to follow and not to lead. All 
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that tends to this end is ^ good ; and all that leads either old 
or young to ask why certain lengths of strings make music and 
others do not, has a tendency to it which nothing can conceal. 


Art. XI V.— London Gazette for the Year 1832. 

late, great progress has been made towards a complete 
understanding of the character and condition of the Public 
Press of this country. Despite too the backwardness of our 
fiscal governors, there is every promise of its early release from 
the toils and burthens which our Tory rulers have employed to 
manacle and thwart its natural and wholesome energies. 

The iniquitous Taxes on Knowledge have favoured the ten- 
dency of the public mind to scrutinize this national question. 
But in these oppressive fiscal burthens is not involved the whole 
evil. Several latent agents of mischief are concealed, or ' 
unknown to the general inquirer. The present paper is designed 
to disclose some of them ; to exhibit their relative contributions 
to the mass of wrong. 

In former numbers, the subject has been discussed on prin-* 
ciple, and in reference to some of the more obvious conditions 
of mischief, with which the press of England is afflicted. 

Following the course of reiteration adopted in other cases, 
with the view of bringing forward whatever arguments are new, 
or facts hi thei to unknown, the subject is here resumed. This 
is perhaps the most favourable method of examining a compli- 
cated subject imperfectly understood, or observed from one 
position, or in a single relation, and moreover not fery attractive, 
by reason of the general ignorance, or imperfect understanding 
of it. 

Among the latent causes and conditions of mischief are— 

1 . The Law of Libel. * . 

2. The Law of Partnership. 

3. The Law of Copyright. 

4<. The neglect of the Country Papers of their own local matters 
for general politics. 

5. Corruption of the Local Press by means of Patronage j and the 
quasi monopoly thereby occasioned. 

6. The want of National and Local Gazettes. 

7. The defective Post-Office arrangements. 

8. The high price of Pos^ge. 

9. The agency of the Newsmen. 

10. The Go$t and difficulty of advertising. 

1 1. The defective state of General Education! 
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What share of evil is ascribable to each of these causes of 
mischief, cannot be ‘determined accurately. It will be an 
impossible task, until all the data have been discovered ; nor is 
it practicable in the space of a single paper, to follow out in all 
their circumstances, and to their remotest consequences, the 
specimens of mischief exhibited. 

The law of libel alone would demand a separate disquisition, 
and other parts of the inquiry deserve equal consideration. 
But it is proposed to indicate the connexion, though it be 
briefly, of some of the constituent parts of the great question 
of journalism, .or to use the commoner English phraseology, 
of the Press. 

This plan of proceeding is desirable, as from the habit of 
viewing the great questions separately, our politicians are apt 
to disregard the mutual help which they are capable of contri- 
buting to each other, and the order of precedence most con- 
ducive to a favourable or successful issue of their, general 
labours. 

The tyranny of the law of libel dwells more in the capricious 
forms of proceeding established and perpetuated by judges and 
attornies-general, than in the principle of the law itself. 

The question of libel or none, must ipso facto be almost 
always subtle, in the case of a skilful writer. 

The right of juries now assured, after a long struggle, to 
return a verdict both on the law and the fact of the cp.se, lias 
stripped the law, as far as the law alone is concerned, of its 
tyranny. 

How far the generality of juries are competent, or likely, to 
bring intelligent understandings to the trial of the question of 
libel or no libel, or to be swayed by the complaisant exposition 
of the case presented by a judge whose tones are winning, and 
manners pleasing, is a question which experience would decide 
against the infallibility of juries. 

Common cases rarely escape rash judgment. In peiiods of 
political excitement, when the minds of the men who com- 
pose the jury are roused, and the public is. supposed to look 
upon the proceedings with.interest and determine as the High 
Court of Appeal on the decision, the verdicts are more often 
just; and trial by jury vindicates its claim to the praises, .so 
unqualifiedly bestowed upon it. 

But the risk of misjudgment in common cases, is aggravated 
by the tortuous course of the proceedings. * 

These may be by action, by indic\fnent, or by criminal inform- 
• ation. In public cases, the Attorney-General may file tly last 
proceeding, ex officio ; but the usual practice is to obtain the 
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leave of the Court. In the. case of private individuals, leave 
is always first obtained. .The indictment is seldom resorted to 
where leave to file the information can be obtained, and is 
almost always prosecuted on behalf of private persons. 

In the proceeding by action, the individual proceeds upon his 
own responsibility ; and the defendant may meet the charge by 
justifying, that is, by proving the truth of the libel. 

Not so in Criminal Informations. The plaintiff moves, on 
affidavit by himself rebutting the statements of the libel, by 
distinct denial ; but ns the court does not read the affidavits, 
it is possible for a wary counsel, by a skilful statement of the 
contents of the affidavits, to delude the cotfrt, and gain the 
rule nisi, or conditional rule. 

Afterwards the other party may show cause by counter affi- 
davits ; but as here again the couit does not read the affidavits, 
it is not apt, if it have given an unjust judgment in the first 
instance, to revoke its first decision, or even to discover its 
error. Then ledve to file a criminal information *is granted. 

The libel is proved, but it is not permitted to the defendant 
to justify. The question becomes ‘ libel or no libel,'* on the 
face of the wiitten book. Malice is inferred. Moreover, the 
defendant is prejudged ; the court above has determined there 
is a libel ; and if the fact of publication be proved, God send 
deliverance to the defendant. - 

Tiie proceedings by indictment differ from those under the 
Criminal Inhumation only in the preliminary piocceding, — the 
investigation bv the Grand Jury instead of the Court of King's 
JLlencli. 

So far on the general question ; but in the case of news- 
papers, the law is still more galling. 

by the policy of tjie law, the publisher is made amenable, in 
older that in case of a fraudulent entry at the Stamp Office of 
the names of the proprietor, the law may reach the real proprie- 
tors through him. 

This expedient is manifestly unnecessary when the real pro- 
prietors are avowed. The office of publisher consists in the 
mere distribution of the papers to the newsmen or retail 
salesmen. lie has neither time nor opportunity to peruse the 
paper before it is published, and cannot, therefore, be regarded 
as cognizant of its contents. 

In the absence of the proprietors, or of the editor of the 
paper, or writer of the article, the policy of the law which 
makes the publisher amenal^e may be a Wise one ; but it must 
be a rigorous and unjust* law which shall fix the responsibility « 
on him, when the parties whom the law was designed to reach, 
are before the court. • f , 
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The same principle applies to the proprietors, when a respon- 
sible editor, or the writer of the article, is before the court. 

And here is the special iniquity of the law. No distinction 
is taken, whether there be five, ten, fifty, or fiyje hundred 
proprietors; they are all by the Jaw of England as propounded 
by the judges, guilty of libel. 

A very obvious question might be put by the proprietors 
to the jury, — * Libel or no libel, was it written by me ? If not, 
why am I charged with the offence ? Why are the conse- 
quences, ‘ fine and imprisonment/ sought to be visited upon 
mel If 'writtep and not written by we," am I guilty of the act 
which I did not do?' 

* What is the degree and quality of my guilt V The law 
holds the proprietor guilty, /because, as the late Lord Tenterden 
once said in passing judgment on a proprietor, ‘you prpfit by 
the slander, therefore you should pay for it/ If it were the 
plan and scope of the particular paper to slander, —if such were 
its attraction, and the proprietors earned their bread by it, the 
conclusion might be fair; but what evidence is ever adduced, 
that the act in question is a specimen of a course of action ? 
But be it so or not, if the proprietors aic punished, as they profit 
commercially they should suffer commeicially, and not crimi- 
nally. Their penalty should be fine, not imprisonment (except 
in default to pay the fine); but it may be both or either, accord- 
ing to the discretion of the judges. 

But if it be admitted, that the proprietors of a particular 
journal do not deal in slander, — that the case in question may 
be a single and insulated offence ; — will it be supposed that they 
expended many thousand pounds, that three lines or thirty 
might be written against the individual, be he whom lie may, 
alleged to be libelled ? 

Did they intrust the editor so to write ? Did they specifi- 
cally direct the abuse to be written? But it will be said, the 
proprietors ought to be answerable for the conduct of their 
editor. As well might it be said, that the goveinment should 
be individually responsible for every false judgment of the 
judges whom they appoint. No paper can be conducted well, 
without the appointment of an editor, for the time being 
irresponsible to the proprietors, who may be a motley body, of 
no particular cast of opinions, and indifferently informed. 

It will be said however by the nariow policy of the law,— If you 
had not established the paper, if you did not supply the funds, 

* the editor could not hafe committed the offence. This is good, 
Jbut not a whit better than the story of the Turkish judgment. A 
young man killed himself for love of a Turkish maiden# * His 
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friends, as we should say brought their action, for damages for 
the loss of their kinsman, and thus they rested their case. 

'The young man drowned himself for love of the Turkish 
maiden/ 

'The Turkish maiden was the daughter of the defendant/ 

4 Had the defendant not brought into the world the young 
maiden, the young maiden would not have caused the young 
man to fall in love, and he would not have drowned himself/ 

The reasoning of English law, though it be summa ratio, is of 
parallel goodness. 

The proprietor though he have not written a line, arfd in fact 
done nothing but contribute a guinea or five thousand guineas, 
is charged with a crime. Such is the nature of the offence as 
indicated by the proceedings. It isji criminal information ; but 
the lawyers will say this is mere form ; that it is not intended to 
stigmatize the conduct of the proprietor as an offence against 
morals, and that the form of the proceeding has nothing to do 
with the offence. 

What are the consequences of a verdict of guilty ? Either 
fine, or imprisonment, or both. These are penalties which the 
law attaches to a crime. Therefore it must be considered, that 
under whatever name, under whatever form of proceeding, the 
offence with which the proprietor is charged, is in effect a crime. 
If there could be a doubt of it, the language of the charge is 
sufficiently strong to force the conclusion that it is a crime 
wherewith the proprietor is charged, and nothing else. 

Being charged with a crime, he is asked whether he is guilty 
or not ? and not having written the libel, or supplied the false 
information, or directed the libel to be written, he answers ‘not 
guilty/ 

If a man lend another a sword, or money, and that man use 
the sword or the money to kill another or bribe an assassin to 
do.it, who but a lawyer would say that the lender had been 
guilty of the act perpetrated, having lent the instrument for 
another purpose ? Civilly, a man is made by the law auswer- 
able for the damage done by his servant to another while 
lie was in the discharge of his duty as a servant, but never 
was it contended, to use a strong instance, that if the servant 
committed a rape, or robbery, or murder, or even assaulted 
another, the master should be liable ; this law was reserved for 
the press. 

The act of the editor of a paper, whether committed once or 
repeatedly, inadvertently op ra wanton malice, is imputed as a 
crim§ to the proprietors, without investigating the degree of* 
control which they, could exercise over him, or whether he had 
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acted in total defiance of them whether in bhort they had 
done anything hat contribute their money for another object. 

This brings the question to a very absurd consequence. 
Suppose a proprietary where the contributions varied from one 
pound to one thousand pounds or more, in every gradation of 
amount, — how is the degree of participation in the crime to be 
measured ; equally, or according to the amount of the contribu- 
tion ? If Lord Tenterden’s measure of guilt be adopted, is the 
guilt of the criminal to be in the ratio of the contribution ? And 
so in the Turkish case, as both father and mother contributed 
to the prod action # of their daughter, is the mother, if living, to 
share the guilt ofVilliiig the unfortunate lover? 

Is impusonment awarded to the offence? Does eighteen 
months,' twelve, or nine meet its enormity ? If three proprietors, 
the three proprietors may divide rateably according to their 
shares ; but if 300 or 3,000, as will naturally be the case when 
every class has its organ, what shall be the dimension of the 
gaol to hold them ? Shall they undergo imprisonment <is 
sailors perform the watch, or soldiers do guard duty, — take it by 
turns till the whole number have performed their allotted march 
on the tread-wheel ? 

The whole form of these criminal proceedings is as ridiculous 
and absurd, as it is cruel and oppressive. If the libelled has suf- 
fered, let him visit the offending journal with an action. Let the 
truth of the libel form the subject of full investigation. Let the 
sufferer recover damages according to the measure of the injury 
inflicted ; and abandon thS absurdity of charging others than 
the criminal, with the guilt of an action in which they had no 
share. 

But the practical effect of this state of the law, on the condi- 
tion of the press, is even more pernicious than the law is absurd. 
Capital is driven from this field of enterprise. A man well to do 
in the world, will not subject himself to be placed in the position 
described ; and he cannot contribute his means without losing 
control over them. This is not a hypothetical case. It has 
occurred in the experience of the writer, and must be of 
perpetual occurrence. For many reasons the press is an 
attractive property. The idea of power, of influencing public 
opinion, all the chances of speculative enterprise, are involved ; 
great and triumphant success, or it may be, failure, may attend it, 
but the brighter prospects prevail. Some will think the check 
described wholesome, as it prevents much disappointing specu- 
lation ; but it works quite the wrong vfey. The men of substance 
are deterred, the men of straw take ihe fieljl. The quality of 
the press depends upon its substantiality, it must be able to 
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pay its way; and this ability will be greater as the competition 
is more open and unrestricted. As the press is, it requires little 
labour, little cost ; if papers of a better quality were started, 
the existing ones must quit the held or improve. Of the general 
or mixed kind, there would be fewer; the peculiar would be 
more numerous. The former would swallow up by successful 
competition many of the existing ones, and the public would 
be better served. But wholesome competition producing good 
papers will not exist, while the law subjects the proprietors 
to be locked up, and questions which must perpetually arise 
even with the most cautious journal, can only be met by a 
ruinous expense. 

Besides, it is now in the power, and the power is acted upon, 
of the complaining party to keep the proceedings hanging over 
the head of the offending journal for a couple of years ; and to 
postpone the investigation till proprietors aie changed, evidence 
forgotten, and changes in the atmosphere of the times, which 
makes a very essential part of every political libel, have 
happened, bringing with them an altered feeling in the public 
mind, and in that portion of the public which forms the jury. 
If the questiou were promptly tiied, the issue would often be 
different ; but an old question originating in altered circum- 
stances, is now often tried with a feeling entirely changed. 

Of a similar quality of mischief to that attributed to the law 
of libel, is the law of partnership ; and the mischief, it so happens, 
consists principally in its obstruction to the natural corrective 
of that found in the law of libel. * 

If multitudes could by small contributions, combine to sup- 
port the press, it would not be of so much importance that large 
capitals were deterred from embarking in this branch of enter- 
prise; though there are many advantages incident to the 
unshackled possession of a large capital in a single hand 
devoted to one object, which can never be found where the 
resources are the contributions of many. The freedom of voli- 
tion, aud the promptitude and energy of action found in one 
person or a small body, is frittered away, clogged, or lost, in the 
multitude of rules, and the complicated machinery, of a large 
body. 

The law of partnership operates here, as well as in other 
channels of enterprise, to confine, control, and thwart the efforts 
of the feeble and the non-capitalist. 

By the law of partnership, it is not possible to have a limited 
risk. The capitalist is not*' suffered to declare the extent of his 
liability ; but should the adventure fail, the whole of his property 
must be sacrificed to meet, not the share of the losses which 
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belongs to him, but to indemnify the creditors for the losses 
which belong to the other shareholders. 

This mutual and unlimited liability prevents the union of 
many for the accomplishment of objects requiring large resources, 
and presenting but little hope of profitable returns ; though such 
objects may have a utility of another kind, not to be measured 
by the mere amount of returns. Such are often newspapers* 

The law objected to, prevents also the union of the capitalist 
and the # literary workman ; as the latter may become through the 
effects of this law, liable for life’s duration, to obligations which 
forbid the hope aflld the means of ever rising above difficulties. 
Such cases have Keen, and form the history of many failures of 
the press. 

But the especial effect 06 this obnoxious law is felt in the 
above-mentioned prevention of the union of numbers* Why 
should not each sect, each class have, if it would, an organ, as 
well as a church, a chapel, or club-house, or place of meeting. 
This method of assembling the spirit of the qjass, has advantages 
which can never be derived from the bodily assembling of the 
members, even where such assembling can be accomplished. 
But how often is it the only means of communication as well as 
the best ? 

A subscription of one guinea, continued or discontinued as 
the paper succeeds or fails in accomplishing the common objects 
of the society, from a hundred or a thousand members, would be- 
sufficient, but for the Tory and Whiggish stamp, to establish 
such a method of communication. If the members arejiumerous, 
subscriptions may be small ; but greater if few, varying again 
according to the frequency of the communication. Sometimes 
a monthly, sometimes a weekly, fortnightly, three-weekly, 
quarterly publication, would suffice, or it might be daily, every 
other day, or.twice a week. Some publications might be main- 
tained partly by sale, partly by subscription. The cost price 
might be the average standard of price for such publications. If 
the public feeling' did not receive favourably such a journal, the 
sect, class, or party, to whom its use and desii ableness was 
more apparent, might supply the difference by contributions. 

Many journals would start into existence, where now capital 
cannot be found, or -it would be imprudent to risk it; and these 
journals would address themselves to every variety of taste and 
interest. The journal should publish the number of its sale ; 
the readers and subscribers should be made acquainted with the 
fact, that the existence of the journal thus consulting their 
peculiar tastes or interests, depended on their exertions. Each . 
reader or subscriber would constitute himself advertiser of the 
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merits of his favourite journal. He would know those who 
would think with him, and therefore to whom it would be use- 
ful and proper to address himself. Success would give relief 
from further contribution. Attachment would arise between the 
publication and its readers. The feeling of a mere chance pur- 
chaser, who buys today and discards tomorrow, and fce.ls no 
further interest in the success of the commodity purchased, 
would be exchanged for a strong interest affording a cogent 
motive to active exertion. 

But some men, perhaps the greater number, prefer the interest 
and the control which a proprietor has. Thit is prevented by 
the law of partnership. A share of risk may involve a partner in 
the whole risk, though he have told the partnership and the 
world, that he will go so far only, c 

The man of five thousand pounds may make twenty per cent 
by his money ; the man of four hundred, four. If the little 
monies of each little man could be collected in a large heap, the 
opportunities of obtaining so large a return might not be so 
frequent, but the poor man would be placed on a par with the 
rich. Here is monopoly again. 

The folly and madness of joint-stock companies in 1825, will 
be cited by favourers of things as they are, or by those who un- 
derstand not the nature of the principle and the power of combi- 
nation. The monopoly was here again the source of mischief;— 
the monopoly created by the difficulty of obtaining the requisite 
consent of parliament for the establishment of those companies, 
the jobbing of the men of parliament of that day, the imprac- 
ticable condition of the courts of law for the adjudication of the 
disputes which must arise, the absolute denial of justice from 
the state of the law. 

The men of the day that is gone by, were ever talking of the 
rights of property. What did they mean ? Were they anxious to 
secure the half blanket and petty possessions of the poor man,— 
the certain reward of his labour, — or the secure possession 
of the fruits of mental exertion ? What say the laws ? Let us 
take the law of copyright as one instance, and see how the men 
of the universities protected the most precarious, the most 
precious, and hardly earned produce of men’s labour. No ; 
these men were thinking of land, of houses, of money, of silver- 
spoons. 

The law, careful of the press where its vices are concerned; 
has thought nothing of its rights. In the whole field of discus- 
sion on this subject, whitfh has been treated with all the petty 
wiadom of lawyers, the newspapers aje hardly mentioned. Bat 
one case of copyright has arisen, and then the question was not 
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treated in reference tq the broad principles of right or wrong, 
but the tools, the materials, the blocks and papers, were made 
the criterion of the case. 

The morality of the press is in curious plight. It displays 
columns of indignation on political profligacy, stolen from the 
columns of one another, — eloquence redounding to the honour of 
the writer and the glory of virtue,— stolen without acknowledge- 
ment, from motives differing not at all from those of the forger 
or the pickpocket. 

Sometimes whole* columns of valuable matter are stolen, and 
one paragraph Of. least qredit acknowledged ; thus made to act 
as a foil to the better selected matter from the same journal. 
Sometimes the best articles are avowedly selected, not from 
one* but from many, thus offering an attraction which no single 
journal can have. 

Thus are the able journals robbed of their just distinction, 
and of their reward earned at great expense. 

In a former number of this journal it was recommended that a 
summary punishment should be inflicted for such delinquencies, 
and so the thieving pi ess be driven to purchase its borrowed 
honours. 

In such case, journals like the Examiner, the Atlas, the 
Spectator, might raise a revenue which should command and 
well requite the labours of the most accomplished writers. 

An annual tribute or rent of ten or twenty pounds from 100 
journals would enable those journals to meet their costly editorial 
charges, which amount probably on the average to twenty or 
thirty pounds a Number. With a larger revenue their con- 
tributors would be better paid, or a greater number might be 
retained. Instead of a drudgeiy to which no other occupation 
is subject, men employed in writing would have time to look 
around them ; to read what otheis write ; to talk and mix with 
the world ; to think. Instead of all things being grappled with 
by one or two minds, each might devote itself to a single branch 
of public affairs and master it. Our journalists might then vie 
with the men of the French press, be statesmen, or competent 
to be such. There would be tempting prizes in the lottery of 
this kind of life as well as others, and tne general standard of 
talent in this department would be raised. 

Perhaps the chief defect of the country press is its general 
neglect of topics especially within its province, while all its 
resources are devoted to subjects falling more properly within 
the province of the general or national journal. 

# This defect arises from the difficulty and cost of obtaining 
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local information, and the impunity with which space may be 
filled from the metropolitan journals. 

Of the country papers how few can be pointed out as 
faithful records of what most peculiarly concerns their own 
districts. How few tell of the progress of education, or even 
know the extent to which tliat agent of good is esta- 
blished. Some even omit all notice of law reports ; and the 
details of the police offices of the country, the petty sessions of 
the justices, are in many cases altogether omitted or irregularly 
noticed. Preferments, official appointments, the sinecures and 
placemen of the province, obtain little or no consideration. 

The corruption of the country press has arisen in a great 
measure from the patronage of the local magistrates, which is 
rendered in the shape of advertisements. If this source of 
revenue were withheld, many of the provincial Tory organs — 
now very numerous — would be deprived of their chief support, 
and Toryism must thrive by its own means instead of those of 
the public. 

But while on the subject of the regeneration of the press, 
and the causes of its backwardness and corruption, it is 
important to consider how far that portion of the general duties 
of government which consists in the promulgation of the national 
decrees, is performed, and in what way. 

Some things are announced in the Gazette, — some in the local 
papers, as by act of parliament diiected, — some are to be stuck 
up at church doors, whither not a tithe of the population goes,— 
some to be recorded in petty ecclesiastical courts, of which 
few know the existence,— others in the office of the clerk of the 
peace, — some are notified by ringing of bells, — some by the 
criers,— some by beat of drum,— some tilings are to be read from 
the pulpit,— otheis by the clerk. 

Proclamations are read in the County Court in the presence of 
twenty persons, or at the corner of the street in the presence 
of two hundred, for the information of .two hundred thousand. 

When shall the old methods die away, and follow the things 
that produced them i Why should the population of a county 
or a city flock to the door of a county court, or to a church, to 
decipher the pot-hooks and hangers of some stripling clerk, 
when the whole matter might be brought under the eye of each 
man, woman, and child of the county in distinct type at their 
own firesides ? 

Why ? Because Lord Althorp cannot dispense with the 
revenue collected on the G&zette. O sagacious governors ! 

By a return of last session it appears, that between two and' 
three thousand pounds, the surplus income of the London 
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Gazette after paying all expenses, is divided annually between 
the Home and Foreign'Offices, to be devoted to the expenditure 
of those departments. 

The other day was heard the following colloquy at one of the 
police-offices. 

Messenger (gruffly). — What do you want here? 

Person (meekly). — A warrant. Sir. 

Messenger . — Have you any money ? 

Person. — No, Sir. 

Messenger . — Then you may as well go home as wait here. 

In the same way says the government of Great Britain, — the 
envy of surrounding nations. In its wisdom it appoints that a 
Gazette be established to, toll aloud and far through the nation 
what the law is, that no man may break the law in ignorance of 
the law; but for as much as the mass of the people is poor 
already, it directs that the said Gazette be printed on a sheet of 
the smallest, and that each sheet be charged with the duty of 4*/., 
to the end that the said Gazette may for each be charged 3s. 67/., 
the other journals being charged Id. only and containing six 
times as much information.* 

Moreover, that the revenue he incieased'and the sheets as 
aforesaid multiplied, it is also directed that each advertisement 
be suffered to be of the longest and most diffuse form; and 
though intelligence such as that of the bankrupts might be 
reduced to a tabular form, and the matter of several pages 
hi ought within one, direction is given to the conductor to suffer 
it to be magnified in space, and in the difficulty of any given 
thing being discovered and reduced to use. 

And this our said Gazette shall contain nothing, which, by 
law it is not required to contain; therefoie, it shall not tell 
of laws passing, the decisions of the comts, which are io be 
of the force and effect of law, nor any other matter or thing 
which it is useful and proper for the subjects of the state to 
know, and to be informed of by their governors. 

The Autocrat, the monarch of Prussia, the despot of Austria, 
and Miguel, do not add to the wickedness of their decrees the 
folly of taxiug them, for good or for evil, they are piomulgatod 
throughout the land without check or hindrance of that kind. 
Those governments do at all events endeavour to promulgate 
their laws; while we who boast of the beneficence of our own, 
are at no pains to tell what they are. 

This matter of Gazettes is of primary importance. Individual 
journals cannot be at the expense of collecting official details ; 
and, collected or not, they have not the means of authenticating 
them. 
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The Gazette might, and ought to be published at the mere 
cost of the paper and press- work, and a trifle, as in the case 
of stamps, for tne remuneration of the ietail vender. The adver- 
tisements would more than repay the cost of editing, and that 
part of the printing which is technically called the composition. ‘ 

Furthermore the London or National Gazette, should contain 
those matters only, which concern the whole kingdom ; such 
as general laws, &c. It should be published daily ; and every 
general law proposed in the legislature should be published in 
the first instance in this Gazette, that all interested in its enact- 
ment may know wherein they need to instruct -their represent- 
atives. Every appointment to a public office, be it what it 
may, should be published in this Gazette ; and from time to 
time the candidates to offices, that the public may know from 
whom, as well as by whom, the selection has been made. 
Decisions of cases referred to the Treasury, to the Excise, and 
to the Customs, should also be recounted. All this will be done, 
when the Gazette is managed by those who have an interest in 
these things being known, instead of their being concealed. 

The statistics of our general courts of justice; the actions 
or other cases brought ; the what done, when, and by whom; — 
that the public may see how its institutions woik. No case 
should be omitted. This would be the regulator of the state 
machinery ; which needs such an index of its working, fully as 
much as machinery of any other kind. 

When the legislature has learned its duty and the ministers 
theirs, and in what their interests as well as duty consist, — they 
will be anxious to establish these methods of governing. The 
police magistrates of London know how much they have been 
helped by the gas lights ; when other governors shall know and 
feel that a nation’s welfare depends on aids of the same kind, 
thpy also will seek them, and not before. 

Besides this Natipnal Gazette, local gazettes, that is one for 
each county, should be established. In these should be pub- 
lished every kind of statistical information ; eveiy return now 
required to be made to the clerk of the peace, the county court, 
the sessions, or other public office, whether such return be 
duly made or not, in the first instance should be published in 
this gazette. 

The county should publish therein its expenditure, and the 
sources of revenue ; the parishes should do the same. The 
quarter sessions, and the petty, should publish the names of 
the cases brought before .‘them, and the results. The slate of 
education, should be exhibited by a return of the number of 
schools, of scholars, and the expenses. Every charitable 
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institution should be. required to publish an account of its 
revenue and expenditure, livery public officer advanced, be his 
office what it may, should be signified, whether such office be 
national but exercised in the county, or peculiar to the county, 
or parochial. All public affans, carried on by means of public 
money and sanctioned by law, should bo regularly anon need in 
the * County Gazette.’ All this has manifestly hitherto been in 
the hands of the enemy. 

And every local or bye law proposed by a corporation or 
local body, should be published before the law is passed, and 
when it is pafised. Not as now, in vague and unintelligible 
terms, before the law is determined upon in form and words ; 
but published ipsissimis verbis, — precisely as the law is intended 
to be submitted to the legislature or the body by whom it is 
enacted. Who in the country knows the local laws by which 
he is bound ? ' rights of property 9 forsooth, — ' liberty/ too ; — the 
lion is fiee in the shackles of the net, if the Englishman is so, 
who is choked and fettered by laws, general and local, of which 
he knows nothing till he has stiuggled with the meshes. 

These gazettes, like the national one, should be sold for the mere 
cost of paper and press- work /and the letail dealer’s charge. The 
adveitisements which the law now requires to be published in 
the local papeft, would support the other cost ; and the corrup- 
tion of the press produced by granting the advertisements to 
the servile part of it, would be at an end. 

Objectors to this plan would exclaim against the expense ; 
but the expense is incurred at present; the returns are made 
at present ; irregularly, and imperfectly because irregularly. 
Parliament in its cellars has accumulations of such returns ; fibw 
and then they escape, and their results are collected by the 
researches of laborious statists, or occasionally on the eve of 
discussing an important question. But the casual aUdkregulW 
returns thus obtained for the nonce, not tested by expericnco/ahi} 
collected m many cases by the most un-trustworthy agents,* are*, 
not to be depeuded on, and have led to one half of the blulfflers 
which crowded the debates of past legislatures. Mdreover, tfcey* 
are often false,-^ known to be false, by those who make thorn: 
Now it is proposed, that what is now done irregularly— slvalf 
bet done constantly, upon system, and und^r responsibility ; that 
the returns shall not be made to parliament to be thrown among 
lumber and forgotten, but made in the face of the whoje 
country — open to the remarks of alj within it — authenticated 
by the signature of the man. by whom the return made*. 
And not made by favour, but by law, and subject to the pcffcalty* 

vol. xvm. — Westminster Review. . # 2 k 
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of loss of office, if not of honour or respectability, for a false 
return.' 

• Were this system established, the whole of the provincial 
ptess Would be changed. A flood of light would break in on 
the provincial public, which would force attention to home* 
affairs. 

The quasi monopoly of many of the provincial papers would 
be broken down. It is notorious that in many districts they 
do not depend upon sale, and are indifferent to its extension. 
They live upon ine advertisements. If the advertisements of a 
public kind are numerous, they are indifferent *to the rest, and 
thrive in spite of the disgust of the local public. Many local 
papers have been bought by this kind of patronage ; and are 
maintained by it. ‘ * 

Strength attracts strength ; so that the possession of this 
advantage is sure to draw other advertisements, especially from 
those persons who desire to be favoured by the favourers of the 
favourite journal. 

Hence competition is discouraged. besides, every one knows 
the tendency of unearned support to produce a relaxation of 
enterprize, — not to say of ordinary exertion. 

To one method of raising the indemnification to the state for 
its charges in the transmission of newspapers, it has been 
objected - that everybody would dislike to be charged on the 
delivery of his welcome friend, even one penny for the post- 
age. To this objection has been replied, that the substitution 
of a postage for the present duty by no means involves the 
necessity of the postage being paid by the purchaser, but that 
it might be arranged, as in America, that the news-vender 
should pay the postage on putting the paper into the office. Let 
us look, however, at (he nature of the predicament. 

The government of this country, for the purpose of suppres- 
ing intelligence, put on the tax. 

In spite of the impost, however, newspapers' have prevailed, 
and the tax has yielded a*considcrable revenue. 

Now, the duty is contended for on account of the 
revenue. 

lienee the acquiescence of the government in the Post-Office 
arrangements. 

• And the only plea which Lord Althorp will use in contending 
for the continuance of the duty, is the fair requital of the Post 
Ojjce charges. 

Here then is the gist of the case ; — 

Ttfe newspaper duty is now become the price of the trans- 
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mission by post ; % disproportionate price for the * service 
done* — tending too to check rather than increase the revenue. 

And here the public may be convinced, as in other cases, that 
it Is better to pay the tax diiectly and shame the tax-gatherer, 
than submit to a growing increase of charge, at compound 
interest, through every channel by which the commodity can 
pass to the consumer. 

Of the postage, it is contended that, unpleasant as the tax may 
be, the purchaser should pay it, — and that it is for his interest, 
and that of the newspapers. 

The postager a payment for a service done, or understood 
to be done $ but somehow or other papers do not always reach 
the purchasers. On complaint made,— publisher, news-vender, 
post-office, all deny the charge of neglect or dishonesty. 

Would it not be better to lay hold of one of the parties, and 
secure the best motive to an honest discharge of duty ? The 
Post-office maf be secured, by making its remuneration con- 
tingent on the delivery of the paper. The payment beforehand 
is a most unfavourable security. As accurate an account would 
then be taken of newspapers as of letters ; and if the publisher 
or news-vender failed in his pari, he could be detected with 
more facility, and perhaps the Post-office would find motive to 
lend its aid. 

The vexation of the purchaser who is deprived of his daily or 
weekly political adviser, in periods of excitement, can haidly be 
understood by the inhabitant of the metropolis or of a large 
town ; it is, however, one of the severest of the smaller miseries 
of life. The anticipation of the result of the last prophecy, — 
the thought of the funds, — the hope or fear of war, — the destruc- 
tion or revived briskness of trade, — are but some of the feelings 
which the newspaper excites. Good easy people are apt to 
imagine, in these quiet times, that newspapers are only the* 
pabulum of quidnuncs, the physician called in to cases of 
ennui, and that the world and all things in it would thrive 
and prosper, whether they were published or suppressed. , But 
were it possible for a week or a month successfully to suspend 
them, a darkness would come over the land, exciting apprehen- 
sions in the sensitive people of this busy commercial community, 
which would spoil trade, credit. But why think of such events? if 
the government of England should ever attempt so mad a thing, 
tens of thousands of papers, of all forms and sizes, would start 
up without the favour of a stamp. 

The Post-office contends, that if the newspapers, under a 
•reduced duty, or without any, were transmissible by po<at, its 
mails could not qurry them. An objection well befitting a 

• 2 k 2 
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monopoly. In a state of free competition, Jhe tradesman joyfully 
adapts his arrangements to the demand upon him. He does 
not tell his customer ‘ Sir, if you require me to supply you 
with the best of everything, my warehouses will not h6ld 
the goods, — my capital is not sufficient,— my servants and estab- 
lishments are not numerous or convenient enough/ Or if he 
should hold such language, the customer would betake himself 
elsewhere. 

If our mails with their equipments will not suffice, then must 
more mails and additional equipments be supplied. Is it sup- 
posed that the trade of this country shall be as it is for ever ? 
Will its population and their concerns not multiply, because 
the post-office establishment is not adapted to an increase of 
business. Railroads must supply what the mails cannot. 
Instead of a daily starting, why not start morning and evening? 
Surely the New Post-office in St. Martin's le Grand was not 
intended to fix the limit to the accommodations which the 
public business shall in all coming time require;— though, if 
the truth were known, it would probably be found that, not- 
withstanding the experience of the perpetually growing in- 
crease of the business in that department, and the probability 
of its future growth in an even greater ratio, that elegant 
pile has been built without much regard to a consideration 
so peculiarly important to an institution requiring extensive 
arrangements, minute subdivision of labour, facility, accuracy, 
and despatch. 

The Twopenny-post arrangements appear to be most faulty. 
To one half of the town, the nominal delivery at ten, and twelve, 
and two, is nearly twelve, and two, and four. If a letter is to be 
despatched, and requires an answer in the course of the day, it 
is not safe to trust to the post. Hourly deliveries would add to 
the number of letters ; if instead of the duty, a postage only, 
were charged upon newspapers, the labour would be multi- 
plied, and with it the occasion for scientific and businesslike 
arrangements. This, in relation to the welfare of the press, is a 
subject of some practical importance. It is one of those checks 
which are quickly discerned by one engaged in the conduct of 
newspaper business. The transmission by the post would 
enable the purchaser to obtain his paper direct from the office, 
or through a newsman. Under the present system the newsmen 
have the power, every now and then exercised, of putting down, 
or thwarting, or retarding the progress of a journal not in favour 
with them. Others they cherish and advance. If a subscriber 
ordev* a paper not in favour, another is substituted on an early 
opportunity; and In answer to any complaint, every pretext is 
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resorted to to justify the substitution,— the paper was out 
late,— and the like. 

Let both parties be subject to competition, — the Post-office, 
and the newsmen. But the charge should not thcicfore be 
double, — one for the Post-office, another for the newsmen. 
At present, papers circulated in London pay for both. If, as 
is represented, the stamp is ’ the purchase of transmission, 
it ought, . where the Post-office does nothing, to be wholly 
remitted. 

The high rate of postage is another serious evil upon the 
press, and check to its public usefulness. In the country it is 
felt even more than in London. Here the news is collected by 
the agency of penny-a-line men. In the country, no such 
agency exists; and the conductors of the press are dependent 
on the voluntary contributions of persons in all parts of their 
district. To a great extent this is the case with the London 
papers which are most active. 

By a rule of obvious necessity, all papers require that com- 
munications, except from known and confidential and regular 
correspondents, should be postage-paid. Now whatever thc^ 
active interest of an individual may be in public matters, this 
postage is a great bar to its constant indulgence. Hence every 
individual, unless in the neighbourhood of the paper, retains in 
his own mind intelligence that can only be given at consider- 
able cost; and as all or the majority do this, the press lacks 
precisely that information which can only be given accurately 
by persons conversant with the subject ; and thus it is that 
everybody finds his paper ill informed on his own topic, and there- 
fore has no good reason to suppose it to be wiser on any other. 
Thus too it is, that from consciousness of weakness, the con- 
ductors of the local papers evade giving their attention to those 
matters which are of local interest, and which they have greater 
leisure and better opportunities to discuss than the metropolitan 
journals ; and seek relief from emptiness in copying from their 
more industrious and better informed rivals, the London Weekly 
Press. 

This is but one instance of the evil of our revenue-seeking and 
all-else-neglecting institutions ; and it is a strong one, for it is 
a check to good government in the provinces, to cheap 
government too, — for an unrestricted and righteously pro- 
tected press, is the natural, effective, and cheap Preventive 
Police of the country. 

All this precaution is the more 'necessary from the cost ot 
advertising. Fortunes are expended to tell the public thejc is 
something they wish to see. If people wanfr to have things at 
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no cost, let them at least be so wise as to give a helping hand to 
rid themselves of the checks to the indulgence. 

Of advertising, one third goes to the government. Suppose 
u commercial adventure to require the expenditure of 1,600/. to 
advertise it. One third, on an average of long and short adver- 
tisements, is expended in duty. But 1,600/. is a low rate of 
calculation ; it may be 3,000/. first and last. Some houses of 
trade expend 4,000/. a year on advertising. Now all this enor- 
mously reduces the quantity of advertisements, and, proportion- 
ably, the amount of what can be derived from this source to 
the suppoit of newspapers. 

Why do not the clamourers on dearness rail at government for 
continuing the duty, or not proposing its repeal? Why do they 
not save the necessity of such expenditure ! This would be 
done, if the public felt the pecuniary value of the freedom of 
communication by the press. The day is coming if it have not 
yet arrived, when its value, not as a declaimer, but a simple 
every-day organ of utility will be known,— the everlasting tele- 
graph of the wants and sentiments of all classes, — above and 
below nothing— understanding all things, — and everywhere. 

* The defective state of general education is also a cause and 
a result of the state of the press ; for had the press been free, 
there would not have been much lack of education. But the 
defective state of the education of the lower classes is not here 
meant ; but that of the higher and middle classes, whose tastes 
are perverted, narrowed, and blighted, by limited instruction, — 
by confined communion with the world, — by the ascendancy of 
Mammon worship, — by dependency on the corruption of a 
huge expenditure, sinecures, and overpaid offices. These are 
the causes of the rancour displayed towards the press ; and the 
servility of the press, in licking up the spittle of such anon, 
comes in turn oi the taxes on knowledge and other enumerated 
causes combined. 

The press and the aristocracy abuse one another,. Each ignorant 
of the other in essentials,— of their true power and real deserts; 
but both, like diplomatists, aware of the cheat which they 
would put on one another. 

The piess has no virtue, and no vice. It is as innocent of 
moral desert of any kind, as the lawyers. The question for the 
public is, whether it shall be allowed to attack and defend every- 
thing; or whether, as has occurred to some persons on the 
subject of lawyers, there should be a power to determine who 
shall and who shall not have the benefit of counsel. The press 
is a great spy-glass ; and the grand debate is whether the public 
shall have the liberty of bringing it to the focus they can 
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see with, or the government shall take measures to secure its 
being always an inch on one side. 


Aut, XV. — First and Second Reports of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on Petitions. Parliamentary Papers.— 
1833. 

fJUIE Reformed Parliament has met, and there has not been 
for many a year one so despotic, or so imbued with the spirit 
of Toryism. \yhiggism has sunk under the evil atmosphere o£ 
power, and the eloquent rhetoric of the advocates of freedom is 
turned into the dull joke or vapid common-place. If in senti- 
ment changed, so it is in qonduct. Would that it Would do 
nothing, rather than shame, as it has done, the generous pro- 
phecy which foretold all good should issue from it. 

In a former Number, on the subject of the tactic of a 
Reformed House of Commons, the necessity of various changes 
was stated, and a suspicion ventured, that if some plan were 
not adopted, the present Parliament would obtain the character 
of the do-nothing Parliament. 

Some attempts have been made to mitigate inconvenieucies, 
now universally confessed ; — experiments to stay the voice of 
complaint, while the evils were hourly growing of greater magni- 
tude ; — but nosubject has been approached with the spirit of men 
understanding the evil in its extent, or even with the decided 
appearance of honest intention. 

For the remedy of the grievance of much speaking on 
Petitions, and the practical denial of tile right to Petition 
arising from the impossibility of presenting them, the House 
has assembled at twelve o'clock and sitten till three ; but the evil 
still continues in the same force. In the space of a week not 
one hundred and fifty have been presented ; while on the list of 
Members waiting to present, between three and foijr hundred 
names were found, many of whom have a complete budget. 

If the plan of Committees had been adopted, these petitions 
might have been presented to, and arranged by, the respective 
Committees to whose province the subject matter of such 
|>etitions might belong. A day might then be appointed on 
which the debate on such class of Petitions should take place. 
For instance, of taxation, — let it be announced that on such a 
day, the Report on the Petitions relative to Taxation should be 
read, and debate thereon ehsue ; and that all petitions not received 
# before such and such a day (a short period previous to the 
Report, to admit of its preparation) should he merely presented 
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in silence, unless such petition referred to some measure actually 
before the House or since announced. One regular debate on 
the subject would arise; all the suggestions of the petitioners 
would be considered and supported, while the Chancellor of 
the I ^chequer would state once for all the several natures and . 
conditions of each class of taxation. Instead of the vague 
clamour on this subject, the House and the public would soon 
tuim rational and piacticable notions upon it. 

What is true with regard to taxation, would not be less true 
with the other usual subjects of petitions. 

. To separate this function from the other business of the 
House, it might meet as now, at twelve, and continue to sit 
daily, or every other day, till three. Some results would follow 
a method like this ; the vague and desultory discussion is of no 
value now but to fill the columns of the newspapers. 

The Radicals, if sincere in their professions, are much in- 
terested on this question. They might obtain important occasions 
of wringing from the men in power concessions in principle, 
which might be made the stepping-stone to practical concessions. 
In this view the solemnity of this proceeding would have the 
best effects. 

On the discussion of the Motion of Mr. Harvey, suggesting a 
plan for the taking of the votes, or rather that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider it, very few voices were raised 
in its behalf; and not a Member in the whole debate seemed to 
comprehend the ciicumstances. Nothing was said of the plan, 
but that it would take a great deal of time ; and some ingenious 
calculator demonstrated how great 'a poition of the Session 
would be consumed by any plan. The fallacy here, as in other 
cases, arose from not going to the root of the matter. Everybody 
supposed that every disorderly practice now existing, except 
that to be especially remedied, was to continue in its full 
vigour. 

Let us understand the case. It was alleged, that the constitu- 
ents oughttoknow what their representatives do, in order that they 
might judge whether they were fit persons to be trusted again. 

* Admitted/ said Sir Robert Peel; * but the conduct of Mem- 
bers ought not to he determined by their vote on one occasion / 
which was a fallacy not contended for, but the identical evil 
sought to be remedied. For it is contended that now, the 
divisions are published on a few occasions of particular moment, 
and not upon all; so that a man who should vote once against the 
feelings of his constituents, might be condemned for the single 
act, though his convictions were righteously formed in that in- 
stance, and his voters .on all other occasions had been such as 
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they could not fail highly to approve. The objection of Sir Robeit 
Peel, therefore, if there had been anybody to point out its falla- 
ciousness, strengthened the original position. The constituents 
ought to know in all cases what their representatives do. It was 
alleged, however, that the work of taking down the names would 
consume much time ; more time than is at present consumed by 
the herding out of members. This shows how little the matter 
could have been studied with a view to its final adjustment. 
True, it would take time, but not more time, if properly done. 

Let prepared lists of names be printed, with columns for the 
ayes, noes, neutral, absent. 

Let each member have his own seat, a seat belonging to the* 
place which he represents. 

Let the members in the different counties be seated together. 

Let tellers be appointed for each county, or for so many seats ; 
and on the occasion of a division, let each teller pass from one 
seat to another, and take from each member’s mouth his aye, 
no, or neutral ; if his seat were vacant, his absence would be 
declared. 

The teller of each division should immediately give his list to 
the clerk of the House appointed to receive the lists from the 
tellers, and it should be his duty to cast up the lists, a most 
simple operation. The four or five clerks appointed for the 
purpose, might then hand over their lists- to the principal clerk, 
who would add together the results. The whole of this process 
would consume ten minutes, or less. 

The members would on the occasion of a debate flock to their 
respective seats ; many of the most regular, and who were not 
attached to particular parties, would be already there. 

In this way the divisions might be taken many times in the 
course of a single evening ; and ‘the frequency, so far from 
being an objection as was urged, would produce greater facility 
in the operation, and compel a more regular attendance. 

The question, # however, was slurred over ; as all questions are, 
where the convenience of the members is antagonist to reasons 
of public convenience. A general expression of dissent awes the 
mover, and he humbly craves leave to withdraw his motion ; the 
object of his enemies is thus gained ; viz. the obviating the dis- 
grace of opposing or the necessity of supporting. If a 
member honestly desires that voting should be facilitated in 
older to its publication, let the House be divided on every 
occasion ; herded out, and put to all the inconvenience of that 
tedious and barbarous proceeding. 1 # 

i Stress has been laid on this suggestion, to show to new num- 
bers that a way of doing the thing existed in spite of all the 
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plausible reasons urged, and to* encourage a more pains-taking 
investigation of questions of this kind in* future. 

The question of building a new House of Commons is one 
which is likely to be made the subject of discussion in the 
course of this Session. The plan should be considered in refer? 
ence to some such scheme of voting as above indicated. 

Instead of fighting for places like school-boys, or attending 
prayers to secure a place which is to be left vacant till 
the member who secured it has dined, or been at a party or two, 
or whither else he pleased, let each member have of right his 
own seat. But there is little hope of carrying the plan of a 
new House this Session, or perhaps any other plan of improve- 
ment from which the real representation of the people may 
gather strength. 

The Reformed House contains by far too much of the old 
leaven. Radical Reform cannot count upon 160 members ; 600 
Tories and Whigs are combined against them, or what amounts 
to the same thing, as it produces the same results. 500 men of 
aristocratic prejudices, hating to the back-bone the Radicals, 
personally and in their purposes; prepared, bent upon offering 
every resistance to suggestions emanating from them, or even such 
as should come from elsewhere, if they were likely to augment 
the tendency to Reform within the House. A word then to the 
Radical Members ; — the proverb, ‘ a new broom sweeps clean/ 
seems not to hold in their cose. They lack the energy of enthu- 
siasm, they make no manifestations of determined purpose, but 
crouch, as it were, before the conventional courtesies of the House. 
A few individual exceptions may be stated ; but these are not so 
marked as to authorize the exemption of the aggregate from the 
positiou. As a body, the Radicals are weak and purposeless ; 
aud therefore, ever thrown, almost without a conflict. Why is 
this so? Their enemies are combined; they on the contrary, 
stand in small clusters, or alone. Their enemies compose bodies, 
knit together by the sympathy of rank, by self-interest, by old 
associations. They belong to the same clubs of old standing, 
and are not accustomed to the intruders and their strange 
views, — the effect of their own Reform Bill ; they hate their 
own child, as a misbegotten thing, bringing disgrace and ruin 
upon themselves. The Radicals come forward, each with his 
own little budget of crotchets, impracticable, linked to nothing 
but the self-importance of the mover. Unsupported by the open 
alliance of a considerable minority, every effort is weak, because 
it is individual ; it speaks not the sense of a number of persons, 
but of him only who speaks. The speech may be praised, but it, 
scarcely kindles opposition, for it is not supposed to indicate a 
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power to be feared. The majority of the present House of 
Commons, bound together and resistless, regard all these efforts 
with complacency from this .cause, and smile upon their in- 
efficiency. 

But why are the Radicals so weak? Want of union; of 
a common purpose ; against a body united, and having a 
common purpose, perhaps not avowed, but secured by fellow- 
feeling. 

The Radicals, moreover, are unused to the House and its forms ; 
they are jealous of each other, and would all rush to do the 
same thing. 

What is the reftiedy ? 

• The Tories, The Whigs, the Conservatives, have their clubs 
at White’s, at Brookes’s, and in Carlton Place. The matter 
in debate is talked over in the morning, the friends counted, and 
prepare^ for the evening muster. There is nothing to be done, 
but to wait the close of a tedious debate, and then ppur into 
the house in full force. Each Radical is the depositary of his 
own decision,— issues forth without consultation with bis 
fellows,— and finds the battle won by a party who have taken 
the field at the moment when the oratory should have secured 
the victory. 

None can deny the honesty of the Radicals way ; but though 
honest, it does not win. 

Again, the Radicals have no leader, and those whose standing 
gives them the best claim to take the position are not in uni- 
versal repute ;—they want the pre-eminence of talent which 
would induce the young aspirant to place himself under their 
banner. 

Now there seems no special reason why the Radicals should 
not take up such weapons as their adversaries wield. If they 
have clubs, why should not tho Radicals have clubs also? If 
they take to themselves leaders, why should not the Radicals 
do the same? .On the latter point, if they will all be leaders, 
let them take it by turns ; — let each man be leader in some one 
department,— that in which his experience, knowledge, and 
talent may be best exerted. 

They might follow the example of the great Whig Club at 
Brookes’s, and form a library, after the model of that celebrated 
body of wits and statesmen. An imperfect set of the Court 
Calendar for the last thirty years might be secured at a small 
expense, and a convenient receptacle could be found for it in 
the waiter’s pantry. This Encyclopedia of useful knowledge is 
•all that it was formerly necessary to possess ; what places ex- 
isted and where, and if possible the amount of the salaries and 
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other emoluments, was perhaps the most interesting inform- 
ation to be afforded to a young statesman. The Radicals 
might derive a different result from such books ; but if they did 
not furnish forth sufficient instruction of how things are worked, 
there are the Parliamentary Papers, in voluminous masses, and- 
the Parliamentary Debates. In short, the Radicals would 
probably have other objects than the convenience of dining; and 
being generally men of moderate means, would desire to pur- 
chase a library to which all might have access, with such other 
aids as individual members could not readily obtain. 

While one man devoted his energies to finance, another 
might deal with law, a third with education, k fourth with the 
Secretary for Ireland/ a fifth look to colonies, a sixth treat <Jf 
trade, a seventh of Scotland, and so on; or instead of one 
member, several might be allotted to the task of these different 
departments ; and so of particular measures, one y more 
should have the charge ; — should master them in every detail ; — 
and when the minister presented himself with an evasion in 
reply to any question, — or with a measure, in itself a practical 
evasion, — he should feel that there was at least one person in the 
House who would meet him foot to foot. Suppose a body of 
100 members thus acting together, not conscience-bound, but 
secure that some member is to take up a question, and suppose 
him strengthened in the feeling that he is backed by the body, 
so far at least as to secure a fair hearing ; would not a moral 
power be gained to the effecting of good purposes on behalf of 
the people, such as it is notorious does not now exist in the 
single-handed and divided state of Radicalism in the House. 
Petty jealousies would subside, where each knew that at least 
one part was his own, and the whole field before him. Grand 
measures would not end with the echo of a mere attempt ; — a 
speech, a first reading, and silence for ever ; — or a committee, 
investigation, report, and oblivion. 

To members who are eager to do good, a club.of independent 
members of this description would give strength and importance ; 
and while each should be engaged in doing some one thing, he 
would add strength and importance to others doing severally 
some one oilier thing. 

If the huge inert masses of opposing or unfriendly members 
aie to be wrought upon by the energy, the intelligence, and the 
moral power of the Radicals, the latter must consent to array 
their forces in such combined form as shall operate like a wedge 
on the compact phalanxes opposed to them. 

The difficulties which beset individual members who have not* 
the means, or the time, or the previous experience, to collect all 
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the information necessary for the discussion of public questions, 
might be removed, at least in part, by the resources of such a 
body. All could contribute in some degree to the fund, though 
it must usually be left to a portion of the number to appear m 
the front of the battle. 

What is now done at a great expense by one member for his 
own personal use, might then be done for the use of a large 
number of members; and it requires but slight experience in 
parliamentary matters, to perceive how impossible it is to pre- 
pare an elaborate law, or even a motion, or to collect the various 
additions of information arising on every subject,— without the 
aid of persons not actually engaged in personal attendance at 
the House. A single subject with nothing else to do, might be 
managed by one man ; but not many subjects, nor one, with the 
requisite attention to what others are doing. 

The Radicals owe it to themselves, to vindicate their power 
by such' combination and co-operation ; they owe it -to the 
public also, whose champions they profess to be, to throw aside 
all personal pique or conceit, in order that each Radical may 
derive strength from the political union. Nor is it necessary that 
they should run into the sin of partizanship ; their object should 
be to give scope to the peculiar qualifications of the independ- 
ent members, and so secure support to all measures conducive 
to the public and not mere party welfare. 

The sin lies not in the combination, but in the perversion of 
its uses to personal or party objects as opposed to the public 
good. 

If the Radicals would have moral power, let them adopt this 
remedy; their neglect of such means will bring defeat and 
disgrace, or at all events, a tardy jssue to their labours. The 
short experience of the present Session has gone far to manifest 
the truth. If this experience serve to show the Radicals their 
course, the time will not have been lost. They have learnt the 
nature of the field ; let them now take up their ground. 
Arrayed under a good cause, their numbers will be augmented 
by many who hesitate to join their disorganized and powerless 
body ; and the day is not distant when they will have gathered 
strength enough to defeat triumphantly the hostility of their 
open and secret enemies. 
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Art. XVI. — Cruchleys New Map of the British Isles. Engraved and 
published by F. G. Cruchley, 28, Ludgate street, St. Paul's, 
London. 


"WT’HEN the people of an extensive country are irritated and 
* * full of complaint,*— which in their own phraseology is always 
being oppressed, though of course no man will be found to own 
to the cognomen of oppressor, — one of the first things a con- 
siderate individual does, is to look into the map. The collection of 
old almanacs out of which mankind makes new <mes,^-»history,— 


points strongly to the fact, that no nuiperous people was ever 
oppressed in perpetuity. There are constant causes in operation, 
to equalize the struggle ; of which it is enough to mention one, 
the continual desertion from what the oppressor trusts to as his 
allies, and siding with the sufferers. In these times nobody is to 
be trusrted to work oppression ; there is no telling in what strange 
place the opposition may break out ; it may show itself in the 
camp, the court, the field, or the workshop; even the pulpit 
is not entirely to be depended on. Every man that now-a-days 
insists on riding a hobby-horse of wrong, curvets on the crust 
of a volcano ; — and might see the fire shining through the cracks, 
if his brains could direct his eyes between the hoofs of his 
Bucephalus. 

Now here is a larger island and a smaller, — bearing to each 
other in rough numbers about the proportion of three to two,— 
so that their strength in union is as five, while their strength 
in opposition is as one. And the governors in the larger country, 
after having been raised by the popular aid to a triumph over 
their bitterest opponents, can find no way of using their newly 
given power, and no means of letting off’ the exuberant energies 
they are afflicted with, but imitating the practice of their ene- 
mies in making a # raid’ against unhappy Ireland. Where was the 
necessity ; what was the urgent motive ? Could not any given 
minister have amused himself with a battue anywhere else in- 
stead ? What manly reason will they give, when history holds 
them up for little boys to point at, why nothing could serve them 
but making a set at Ireland ? Ireland was going on, not very 
well, but very much as usual. It had been fully agreed that 
the time was come for removing some of her causes of com- 
plaint, — and it was* on the very promise and engagement to do 
this, that the present ministers had been raised upon the 
shoulders of the people, it was a thing settled and determined, 
that Ireland had been scourged and manacled into madness ; the 
Tory doctors fairly gave her up, for the more they coerced the 
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more she raved, as was.only right. The English people, thought* 
ful, sensible, and good, called out to try conciliation, and brought 
forward a new race of doctors with that very view. They said, 
1 It is plain coercion only does harm ; manacles throw the patient 
into convulsions ; there has been much ill-treatment, —you can- 
not wonder at it. Try something kind. Do a little that may 
look brotherly/ Whereon say the board of Machaons ; * We will 
begin we will conciliate, but it shall be in a straight waistcoat ; 
—we will be brotherly, but we will have the patient on the floor ; 
—depend on us for the best intentions, but we must let off' our 
own foolishness* by the way/ 

When men follow a .course of this kind, it is always on the 
presumption that they can and shall coerce the sufferer to the 
end. Presumptions of this description have in all ages been the 
seed of independent nations. Whenever a great revolution is to 
take place in the political relations of masses of men, nature is 
put to the expense of turning out some half dozen of raslrgentle- 
men to be dry-nurses to the change. There is no preventing this ; 
on the contrary it is a reason for seeing in all a superintending 
Providence. It is the order of nature ; which cannot be an 
evil. And the way in whicli these agents of nature’s progress 
attain to their desired result, is always by miscalculation of their 
means. They trust to something supporting them, that turns 
out neutral; or something being neutral, that turns out against 
them. For example, in the present instance, the assumption is, 
that the people of England would have a great objection to the 
independence of Ireland. If query why,— among other reasons, 
because Ireland would probably be republican. Now ‘both 
these are rotten sticks, — mere props for old women in pantaloons, 
which will break and pierce the hands that lean on them. It is 
very true that the ]>eople of England do not desire the esta- 
blishment of republican government either in Ireland or here. 
But why ? Not because there are not great masses of them that 
are conscious that by the irresistible extension of knowledge, to 
republican government, in name or in substance, all in the end 
mustcome. Not because they are notdceplyconsciousof the inbred 
and inseparable infirmities of the monarchical principle, and the 
many ways in which it opposes the reasonable connexion between 
flie end of governing and the agents. But singly for the 
reason that makes a man desire to live in an old-fashioned and 
smoky house, rather than incur the risk of expending twice the 
value of the difference in pulling (\own and rebuilding. It is 
not the object, that they fear ; hut the going to the object. And 
the same in respect of Ireland. There is no considerate and 
independent Englishman, who does no^knouf, that Ireland has 
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in all ages been a warren of the aristocracy’s, and by that very 
fact an injury and loss to England. There is none that does 
not know, that if Ireland had at this moment a government as 
totally separate as that of the United States of America, the 
two countries would be in a situation to enjoy all the good 
derivable from their geographical and physical conditions, 
and avoid the evils of their present state. They have had 
centuries of evidence, that the aristocracy of England are 
utterly incompetent to the task of governing Ireland, in any 
way that does not render the connexion an abstract curse. But 
they fear a greater curse behind. Knowing the strength of 
parties, the animosity of interests,— tjiey dread the process 
oy which the abstract blessing of the separation should 
be brought about. They weigh evil against evil ; and they 
decide that the smaller evil, if the ministry could allow of it, 
would be to continue as they are. In short they think that 
no prospective good would be woith a civil war. But if 
the ministry make a civil war in gaittk de caur, what becomes 
of these objections then? If civil war there is to be, why 
should not the English people wish to see it take the advan- 
tageous turn instead of the* disadvantageous ? Is there no 
impressing on ministerial imaginations, the difference there is 
between that attachment to an existing state of things which 
depends upon the diead of contest, and the attachment that 
is left with men after the contest has been forced upon them. 

The military situation of Ireland is probably nearly this ; — 
That if a contest were commenced in which free access was given 
to tire relative strength of the two parties, the shock from 
the organized force actually in the hands of her assailants, 
would be sucli as Ireland would have no physical chance of 
resisting. But if anything should happen to blunt the operation 
of that first shock, and give Ireland one clear year for prepara- 
tion at home and for the operation of cool reflexion in the masses • 
of the English people,— the chance of ever overpowering Ireland 
by force, would be just where that of overpowering America is ; 
— the Honourable Napper Tandy or anybody else, might put on 
his bag and small-sword when he pleased, and prepare for pre- 
senting himself at the English court as Mr. Adams did. The 
reasons are strong, why both sides should avoid the contest ; yet 
these are the risks and chances a few aristocratical persons in- 
sist on running against. And because they are backed by a shoal 
of shallow men of good estate, who would believe in any green- 
bag necessity a ministry chose to"' detail to them, and consent 
next* month to auy mode of creeping out of the danger they had* 
hatched,— they feel boM and cheery, and thjnk the trampling a 
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gallant nation of eight millions under the iron heels of courts 
martial, the natural'st thing on earth. They know full well, that 
if they were to attempt such practice with the English people, 
the country would run a muck against them, — mothers would 
biing fora aid their sons, and charge them to come back no 
more, till the ministers were quaking for their heads like the 
prisoners of Ham. But because Ireland is a smaller country, 
they think the ill must be submitted to. In this they are in one 
sense right ; for the theory of resistance has not been so often 
discussed, without coming to a pretty general arrangement on 
the circumstances yrhich justify it. For a weak nation to resist, 
is a fault, and therefore a crime. This connexion of things may 
not hold good invariably ; but it is the allowed theory of politi- 
cal resistance. But how foolish is that government, which puts 
itself into the category of injustice, in reliance on its strength. 

Another ground on which they possibly calculate, is that the 
Irish could never agree among themselves, and consequently 
one of two halves would be on their side. But this is not 
to be trusted in too much. National independence is a tempt- 
ing thing ; which is a proof it is a great good, where over- 
poweiing obstacles do not oppose. Men will sacrifice a great 
deal, even of their prejudices, for the sake of the brilliant 
chances held forth by such a consummation. The probability 
is, that as relates to internal politics, two parties in Ireland 
would be nearly balanced. The inference thence drawn in Ire- 
land might be, that one should seek the aid of England to cut 
the throats of the other; but they might also happen to find out, 
that it was for their mutual interest to treat each other hand- 
somely, and set up the orange and green in loving union. The 
position of the Irish church revenues might seem to be an ob- 
stacle ; but suppose Ireland should take the freak, of applying 
these altogether to setting up her new housekeeping, making 
such settlements only as should satisfy existing occupants, and 
agreeing that all sides should pay for their own divinity as they 
may want it. There is nothing in this so improbable, as 
to make a man leave his mouth open on the chance of what 
may not come in. 

if the measure of the talents which bring these perils oft the 
country be desired, it may be taken in the miscalculation of what 
the le 'Mature (which is not the country after all) would endure 
and w it would not. To have shown their teeth, for the 
purpose only of proving that they could. not bite -to have given 
the exact impression of what they would do, and up to what 
p&rticular point it was checked by what they dared not do 
a folly few have committed since the giants # of John Bunyan. 

VOL. xVm . — Westminster Review. 2 l 
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All the other proceedings are of a piece. Not the slightest 
assurance is there, that after they have carried their bill of 
inflictions, they shall ever carry their bill of conciliation at all. 
Men with the wisdom of a parish cleik, would have seen that 
the way to prevent mischief was to insure the conciliatory 
measure first, and lot the other follow; or at all events take care 
the two were contemporaneous. It is strange if such leaders do 
not find a pit to tumble into. When soft heads and timid hearts 
in Parliament congratulate themselves on giving powers to such 
trustworthy ministers, what reasonable assurance have they 
that they have not been spreading a bed for* their enemies to 
roll in? w Suppose the Tories throw out the bill on the Irish 
Church, as why shotild they not what nook will the ostriches 
thrust their heads into for their solvation afterwards ? Human 
affairs are not carried on in this way. If any of the members of 
the government sigh for glory, or otherwise possess an irre- 
pressible activity, they should be sent fox-hunting, or presented 
with a new Manton ; but not allowed to make eight millions of 
human creatures their field of fame. Why will well-meaning, 
good sort of people, never take advice l If they would have 
asked the English republicans, at least the moderate ones,-— 
men who have neither fear nor shame in avowing their principles 
‘ by any kind of light ,’ — they would have said to them, * You 
have just got the Reform Bill. Whatever you do, avoid stirring 
first principles without occasion. Keep things as quiet as you 
can, and so will we. You know the bargain was to try the Reform 
Bill, and its quiet, easy-going results, to the uttermost; and we 
are here to keep it. But do not you raise any gigantic questions. 
Try to soften things gradually, and give us the substantial good 
of a republic under the forms of monarchy. You know we do 
not care great deal about the matter, and should on the whole 
perhaps rather enjoy the playing out the play the other way. 
But still, we are * wae to think’ on the confusion that might 
arise. Keep a soft rein, and see if the woikl will not go on 
without. If you will not, we must act according to the throws 
of (he dice ; but we do not want you to cog the dice. Keep 
well when you are well, if you have wit. There is plenty to 
alter and amend, to keep you in employment for the average 
life of man; you will not be so silly now, as to invent some 
crusade as the Tories did, by way of putting off compliance with 
the people’s demands. Think what the Tories got by the 
invention; and think wliqt you will get by the invention in the 
end. If you were to do such a thing, you would be very likely to 
give a fillip to the whole future course of history. Men may 
hereafter talk of 4 the ^ast change in the face of Europe, which 
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arose out of the conduct of the Whig ministry after the Reform 
Bill/ You have a very rotten house over your heads ; tread 
gently, and do not dance sarabands in it more than needs. 
Besitfes, you do not know what may be coming. The French 
government exists only from quarter to quarter ; and you have 
no notion what a muster there might be, if a change in France 
were to happen in the nick of time for setting republics 'two and 
indivisible ’ smirking at one another across the Irish Channel. 
Look too at your people at home. Have not your landlords 
brought you to the very eve of an agrarian war ? Nobody will 
insure you> upon* Change, that you shall not have a Jacquerie 
within twelve months. # In the West Indies, three years have 
been assigned as the natural term of a tyranny ; you may have 
something there to do, either with master or with mail, that 
would fall in awkwardly with your crusade. Gentlemen, good 
gentlemen ! honest, well-meaning, round-sterned gentlemen ! 
ieflect how pleasant it is to lie in bed on a rainy morning, and 
not have to mount one of your own coach-horses and ride overr 
brake and fell to get your brains let out by some stalwart rustic 
with a scythe-blade, or be shot through a hedge with*nn old pistol 
with the lock tied on with packthread since last rejoicing-dav. 
Hunt, eat, drink, shoot, speak, fiddle, sell fatted calves, do 
anything to amuse yourselves except getting up some strange 

a uestion that will be too much for you. Your enemies are keen 
ogs, — a bull-dog to a turnspit to you ; nothing supports you 
but your homely usefulness, and the affections of the roast 
meat-loving public ; — they will play you some dog’s trick, as 
certainly as ever you play the fool. Nature never meant you to 
be magnanimous ; it meant you to be good. Go on in that 
course, and defy the devil and his works; but if you forget 
yourselves and take to the tricks of those you have turned out, 
depend on it that all men everywhere will look out in hope 
and expectation of seeing you get some prodigious overthrow. 
There will be ballads made about you; there will indeed. Now 
don’t have ballads made about you, when you might just as well 
be quiet and live respected by your neighbours/ 

Assuredly if a man had endeavoured to guess the most un- 
likely things, he could not have hit on the idea that the Whigs, 
after all they had done and said, would have been for going 
‘ colonelling* in Ireland . He might have fancied the Archbishop 
of Canterbury pouring out the unknown tongues at Mr. Irving’s 
meeting-house ; or the Member for Oidham circumcising him- 
self on the eighth day after the Jew Bill was brought into par- 
liament. But he never would have devised, that the eloquent 
and pacific Whigs, fthe nien who had, so cftnstitutional and 
* * • 2 l 2 
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long-standing a horror of the triangle and the walking gallows 
made of commissioned shoulders, — should have been tor dis- 
gracing their earliest course by resorting to such beggarly ele- 
ments of exploded tyranny. The facts are all against them ; 
nobody wants their courts. The ordinary civil courts are going " 
on with their occupations just as ever. It is not courts that 
are wanted, but witnesses. If the military courts are .to do 
anything not done by the others, they must make the evidence 
as well as the decision ; they must perform the operation de- 
manded by the Babylonian legitimate, who wanted to be told 
* his dream’ as well as 4 the interpretation thereof.’ If the 
' Rules and Regulations, Hoyle’s Games, and the Army List 9 
have taught the captains of fifties to perform this feat, it will ' 
be a new and ministerial road to knowledge which nobody had 
thought of. But unless they can do this, there is no more pre- 
tence for employing them at all, than for sending a spurred and 
whiskered bench into Yorkshire. The truth probably is, the 
Whigs have made a cake and somebody must eat it. They 
have concocted with great pains a laborious measure, ana 
tho»ugh the plums and the ginger have been pretty well picked 
out in committee, somebody must swallow the dough and the 
suet. It is an awful thing personally, to stand in this position 
to a ministry. 

One inference the. British people must make from the whole, 
is that they want a Constitution . Some years ago they had some- 
thing talked of as such ; but the people of England do not 
want a bad Constitution . The old mischief being removed, they 
now want one for good. A Constitution , is a code of laws the 
governors dare not break. It is a bound hedge assigned to the 
churchwardens and office-bearers of the state, by the sovereignty 
of the community saying to them ‘ Hitherto shall ye come and 
no farther.’ As it is, Englishmen hold all they have, by the dis- 
cretion of a few hundred very indiscreet gentlemen. The aim 
and object of a constitution, is manifestly to ’embody the great 
lessons of history, and correct the vagaries of men acting under 
momentary fears and instant impressions, by introducing ele- 
ments derived from the world’s larger periods. Everything is 
a crisis, to a member of this present parliament; no man ever 
stood in a situation of such responsibility before, or was so well 
entitled to make all reasons bend to his necessities of state.. 
Now the grand warning of extended experience is, that men who 
are allowed to do certain things, always do wrong. No man 
looks, for instance, on a suspension of the Habeas Corpus at 
any period gone by, but as an instrument for doing mischief 
which might have been prevented if the government could not 
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have suspended the .Habeas Corpus. The ministry says, 

* We cannot go on without/ The unflinching decision of History 
on which is, ‘Then you ought not to go on/ Sonie governments 
cannot govern without torture,— some without ex post facto 
laws ; all bad governments have a morsel of some kind which 
they roll beneath their tongues, and plead they cannot go on 
without. The verdict of mankind, not* utteied by hourly in- 
stallments, but given every now and then in a voice like that 
which shook the Bourbons out of their tapestried halls, is 
that they know no reason why they should. The defect is in 
supposing that lt«is for the good of mankind they should go 
on ; — in not seeing that the legitimate inference is, that they 
ought to be changed for those who can do better. Constitutional 
liberty, means having a government that shall be obliged to 
govern within certain rules. If you say you cannot, — dismount 
and make room for those that can. Imagine a man saying, ‘ My 
dear courser, I cannot ride unless I may have a bitt that will pull 
you on your haunches every time I twist my little finger ; I mift t 
have a pair of spurs a feu d’enfer, or I cannot be responsible 
for keeping in the saddle ; a whip of course, is a necessary of 
life ; you must be prepared too to amble with your legs tied 
together, whenever I may wish the same; in slioit you must 
give up the totality of your habeas corpus whenever I desire ; it 
is on these terms alone, that I feel myself competent to take an 
airing ; you must agree to all this, or you are an undone 
horse/ If men were horses, such argument might do ; but it 
lamentably overlooks the difference between equine and human 
reason. Why should men go without law, because their dele- 
gated lawgivers chuse to be lawless? Is it a reasonable confidence 
in their lawgivers, — any more than it would be reasonable to 
leave it to the steward of an estate, whether there should be an 
estate at all? The case is plain, the Whigs have undone 
the bag;;— We want a Constitution. The world at large is only 
beginning to gro\)e for knowledge of what a Constitution is. 
Most seem to think it means a form of government; and in 
England circumstances have not been suen as to direct atten- 
tion specifically to the difference. The case may be altered now ; 
at all events the times are favourable for throwing light upon the 
question. 

England, then, i9 just entering on that phase, in which most 
of the continental nations have preceded her, of feeling for a 
constitution, — that is, for a code of rules it shall not be per- 
mitted to the acting government to break. Whether this can 
l>e effected without a crisis, or without waiting for a crisis, is 
what time only cat* decide. But the* actual government has 
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decided to draw men's minds to it in the- strongest way that can 
be done by human art. It is plain that English as well as Irish, 
hold the administration of civil law by sufferance. It only re- 
quires a ministry with a point to push by martial law, and by 
martial law it will be pushed* The interest of Englishmen 
clearly is, that a ministry which cannot carry its point without 
martial law, shall have its Descendas before it puts its hobby 
into that air. Our forefathers had constitutional restrictions, 
and so must we. Theirs might be adapted to their own times ; 
but they were obsolete, gone- by, and harmful in ours, and 
therefore they were wisely superseded. We are* left therefore in 
the -gap between the pulling down a bad constitution and the 
setting up a better. Not by raw, rash acts of guess-work, but 
by turning the public mind for Some half dozen years next 
following the Irish invasion, to extending, first, the knowledge of 
the gap, — next of the thing wanted to fill it, — and lastly of the 
means of substantially obtaining what is wanted. It is not enough 
tltfUt there should be a vague horror, of martial law and similar 
extravagancies. Experience has shown in all countries in the pre- 
sent state of Europe, that it is in the nature of a representative 
government to push forward numbers of individuals, of large fears 
and narrow views, — mere gobcmouches of all kinds of terrors, — 
men nursed in the lap of peace and affluence, and ready to 
decree by acclamation any measure of injustice, which they 
think wiil act as a blister on some distant part of the body 
politic and secure their own,— quiet cool men, ready to order a 
civil war any morning as they munch their breakfast, if the 
minister tells them it will conduce to the safety of their supper. 
Such men work admirably on a parish bill, — are the hope of 
their country upon a question of drainage or inclosure, — but 
utterly incompetent to be the depositaries of the personal 
freedom of their countrymen and the guardians of the Habeas 
Corpus. In fact the Habeas Corpus should have no guardians, 
except the bodies that it guards. A proposal for touching it, 
should be an act of resignation of the existing government. 
Look forward some score of years, and think what will be the 
world’s opinion of a country, where the law was thatdaw was 
suspensible, — where the denial of justice was part of the required 
powers of ati administration for thef time being, — where it was 
possible to hear and think of such monstrosities as making a law 
that no man should have remedy against the actors under a 
given Act. There is a large gap in the ideas of a society where 
such things can be dreamed of. And for what end, but to 
enable a minister to do, what everybody ought to wish undone ; 
to gratify some personal ambition, some restless energy, or at 
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best to secure the exepution of some darling wrong? If the 
people of England go on not finding out that they are blind 
and naked, it cau only last till some daring scheme against 
themselves opens their eyes to their condition. The landloids, 
for instance, have martial law in their view before they will give 
up the Corn Laws ; they fat their yeomanry horses for that very 
chase. By their Irish bill, they cut off the fellow-feeling of two- 
lifths of the united country, against the hour of England’s dis- 
tress,— a deed of generalship on a large scale, and worthy 
of agrarian genius. With tne same tameness that the gross 
and pursy justi milieu see Ireland invaded, they would see 
Yorkshire, if the same .wisdom told them it was necessary, and 
their particular toad-stool was in a Southern county. There 
must be an end of this f tysanny avowed for it is avowed, — 
the records of Parliament arc there to state, that the Whigs 
came forward and avowed it was a tyranny and a gross one, and 
for that they liked it better . There has been no shuflling ; the 
thing has been laid down in its enormity. Evil may be our 
good, as well as the Whigs’ ; the chances are all the greater that 
the English people may think of laying it to heart. 

What would be thought of military leaders, who, after being 
brought forward by the people on their shields in an hour of 
crisis, and then invited to go forward and show the way to 
reaping the fruits of victory, should say ' Stay a little ; we 
must commune with the enemy, and get his help bitterly to 
coerce certain battalions of you. We must try to please him ; 
and if we propose more than we followup, you must understand 
that it was to appear willing in his eyes, and prevent his point- 
blank refusing to co-operate. The secret of directing an army, 
is always to have the enemy in the plot. It tends to peace, and 
the orderly settling of things ; as you will see/ This is pre- 
cisely what the Whig leaders have done. They know that a 
people at large is a slow agent ; disunited, and each part easily 
induced to act* against the other; a very tool lor tricking, 
except in those rare moments when the strategic spiiit rushes 
on every private of the force in the shape of one irresistible cry 
of Forward. The salvation of nations is, that governors 
always miscalculate this point. -It comes on them like a thief 
in the night; when the good man of the ministry least dreamed 
of its arrival. 

The ministers are possibly mistaken in thinking there is as 
little feeling out' of doois for Ireland ,• as in the houses where the 
liberties of the country are made and unmade. The English people 
have viewed the Irish as their fellow-labourers, and in fact the 
turning-point in th«ir Reform, Numbers of them are filled with 
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recollections of Irish gallantry and Irish good fellowship ; things 
are not where they were, when an Irishman was a hobgoblin of 
the stage, a sort of helot, whether in the higher or lower 
classes, produced to pamper English superiorities. The 
ministeis had forgotten the steam-boats, when they went back 
to Toiy times for precedents. They overlooked the host of 
Irish writers who had as effectually linked the feelings of 
Englishmen with the merry misery of the Irish peasant, as with 
the*giave endurance and stout resistance of the Scotch. The 
strong and general feeling in England is, that all Irish misery 
spiings from wrongs. Those who have seen Ireland, know it; 
and those who have not, take their word. An insolent ascen- 
dancy, of just such a kind as if the Normans were prancing 
about in chain mail to this day in JEngland, and backed by an 
insulting church establishment of the same nature as if Catholi- 
cism had been established by ‘ Colkitto’s ’ myrmidons in 
defiance of the English people, keeps the vast majority of the 
Irtish people in the situation of slaves looking to all points of 
the horizon for any aid that will break their fetters. If some- 
thing is not done, a fleet of steam-boats from the United States 
will some fine morning be the Euthanasia of the Iiish struggle. 

The ministry in fact have staked their existence on the dice. 
If heaven sends them all sixes, they may get on ; but if there comes 
the smallest check, they will discover the rottenness of the 
position nothing could hinder them from taking. They have 
gone on against the loudest avowals in the House of Commons, 
that the occasion justified resistance far more than their own 
applauded case of America. No such phenomenon was ever 
exhibited before ; a people was never pushed upon a civil war 
by a House of Commons, one side of which took glory to itself 
for the monstrosity of the tyranny, and the other virtually 
avowed the duty of resistance. Such an intensity of weakness, 
was reserved for Whiggery. What will come of it, those that 
live will know; but it is a glorious prize for th© active f move- 
ment ’ party; it is nuts for the zealous republicans, here and 
everywhere. The more moderate ones would have gone down 
upon their knees to prevent it ; but what can they do, — can 
they arrest the course of fate, % or pretend to stay the optimism 
that is in the world? Submission was made for man ; and if 
Providence have chosen the Whigs for leaders into the 
promised land, there is nothing left but bowing to the dis- 
pensation. v 

How small is the use of history,— to those who have neither 
ears, to hear, nor eyes to see. No statesman, however bad, per- 
haps ever failed to speculate upon a niche. Laud ,with his 
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Thorow, and his # fellow- work man Strafford, undoubtedly 
intended to occupy a lofty station ; and so they do, with the* 
trivial accident of losing their heads by the way. Much of the 
merit of a measure is in its exit; and thosfe who put on their 
harness, are not to boast as those who put it off. The ministry 
have chosen to harness themselves against poor Ireland, and 
will most probably succeed in their immediate object of putting 
down ; but they have laid the foundation of changes, of which 
they must have a long telescope to see the end, and which are 
very likely to be as anti-Whiggish in their termination as their 
worst enemies could desire. It is plain the Whigs are one of 
three not very unequally balanced parties in the country. One 
of these was their natural enemy, and must continue so ; not # 
even hostility to the people, could appease the wide enmity and 
leave the Whigs in possession of the spoils of place. With the 
other party they have now broken, as far as regards any sub- 
stantial confidence or faith. The Radicals, (who are the masses), 
must play out the game, stepping on the shouldeis of either 
enemy that will betray the other, and trusting to the good use 
of opportunities to resist them both. The position is at least 
an interesting one ; and since the Long Parliament, the 
reasonable friends of popular rights never stood so fair before. 
They have all the benefit of the game, without the responsi- 
bility. Eight millions of people have been taught to look on 
them, as those that would have helped them if they could. 
The represented may have been slack, but the representatives 
in Pailiament have not. They have stood well to their work, 
and some good knights have won their spurs, to be used with 
better chances another day. If the Irish are wise, they will 
not despond ; still less break off communion with the cause of* 
freedom in England. We are all in the same net, and there is 
nothing to be done but gnaw a mesh asunder where we can, 
without asking whether Jew or Greek istohave the instant benefit. 
There is no use in getting into a passion with a nation ; there 
are good and bad in all, and the good do the best they can, and . 
the bad the worst. Strength is in union, — and in the eschewing 
of that basest of all policies, the true test of enemies in dis- 
guise, which props up one evil by descanting on the non-removal 
of another. Drive the pick- axe wherever it will go best and 
farthest. He that shakes slavery in the West Indies, gives it a 
push in the half-way house of Ireland ; and commercial freedom 
at Liverpool, will re-act on the equality of creeds throughout 
the empire. 

It may be urged that many of these considerations a are too 
late ; .though it jvas no fault of this Review if the ministry would 
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not wait for the First of Apiil. They may be so or not; it 
‘ is uncertain as all things are. In one shape, however, they 
are not too late. If the ministers have thrown the die in the 
legislature, it is not absolutely impossible that they may still 
possess some influence over the execution of their own laws. 
They cannot be expected to have much ; for as they never had 
the vigour to put a new garrison into the Horse-Guards, they 
must look for everything from that source to be directed in the 
spirit of bitterest hostility. If there is the ministers man, there 
will be the Horse-Guards man to look after him. Woe to the 
individual, who shall have any ambition to sef ve ag&in, and shall 
do the Lord's work slackly in Ireland. A cross against a man’s 
name in the list of promotion is not so easily rubbed oft', as that 
it should be incurred for other menVconvenience. The army 
have no scruples upon such influence; they do not do it in ill 
intent, but in innocence. It is not long since the writer of 
this was ’president of what is called a c General Regimental 
Court-Martial/ in Ireland ; and a superior officer directed 
him to 4 Tell the Court it was the General’s particular desire 
that this man should be tried by a General Regimental Court/ 
And on the hearer's- looking what was taken for non-com- 
prehensive, the words were repeated in the benevolent tone 
which is meant to give a stupid man the chance of under- 
standing at twice, what he fails to do at once. Now the 
meaning of this, in plain English, was, ‘ Tell the Court it is 
the General’s particular desire this man should be transported 
if they can for what is called a General Regimental Court 
has the power of transportation, and what is simply called 
a Regimental Court has not. Now suppose this president had 
refused. In two or three weeks, he had to appear before the 
General that c particularly desired / who had it in his power to 
do all a man prepared, can do to puzzle another that must act 
upon the moment, — who could demand of him to perform every-, 
thing that was obsolete and therefore not practised, and every- 
thing that was new and therefore imperfectly known, — and who 
upon the slightest failure, could make a remark against his name 
which should attach to him for life. In two or three months, he 
had to present himself to the other superior officer, to request 
him to certify that lie was a proper subject for promotion ; — 
was it likely that he should offend him by any useless violence of 
virtue? And all this was done in no ill intent. There was no 
malice, no cruelty designed ; it was the simple exertion of what 
military persons think the fairest of all agency. The actual 
agents were the most regular and orderly of men ; pure military 
automata, that would not commit themselves by an irregularity, 
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if they knew it, though it was to save a nation. But how many 
Irishmen will be sent before the Whig courts-martial, with a ' 
recommendation from the General commanding ? The officers 
likely to be appointed after all the cutting-down that lias been 
practised on the JBill, may not be precisely in the situation above 
described ; but they will be in one closely akin to it. If one 
sharp confidential man be put forward by the IIorse-Guards 
into each court, there is an end of the independence of all 
except the martyrs. There is no doubt that military otiicers 
may decide with great impartiality when there is nothing to 
bias them ; But the question is, whether they will decide so 
when there is, — and* whether they are not, of all living men, * 
those who if they act independently in ’ circumstances of trial, 
must do it at the greatest expense of individual prospects and 
well-being. When evidence is brought before the House of 
Commons of the evil deeds of Courts Martial in time past, it is 
quashed on the ground of pain to relatives. It will* be much 
more painful, to the relatives that are to come. There is«won- 
derful nicety about what is done and over; and equal careless- 
ness about what is still to do. It will be vast consolation to the 
relatives of those who are to be transported for being out of 
bounds, that Sir Edward Crosbie’s relatives were spared the 
pain of hearing his murder commented upon with indignation. 

Where a larger country holds a smaller in a legislative union, 
it clearly ought to do one of two things,— either make the 
union comfortable to the smaller country, or quietly give it up. 
All else is tyranny ; and* tyranny does not last ; and what does 
not last, is sure to fall. Men cannot and will not go on in the 
old throat-cutting way; and so the Whigs will find. There 
must be reason, there must be some aim for the public happi- 
ness, and for such causes men will fight*. But they will not 
fight for the convenience of a ministry; or not fight long. The 
ministers may hold out ‘to the death;’ but they may die by 
themselves. *The fighters may be willing to fight; but who wiil 
keep the fighters ? Two-thirds of the British people believe 
the objects for which Ireland is deprived of law, to be decidedly 
opposed to their own immediate interests. They not only do 
not believe in the necessity, but. they believe against it; they 
believe that if the truth were told, the necessity would be the, 
other way. 

The great comfort in all this, is the certainty that final good 
will come of it. It is all only stirring the soil, for the great 
harvest of human advancement. Who knows, but it is destined 
to advance the cause of rational government by half a century. 
All great goods feave sprung from gr # eat ills, the evil is great 
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enough ; and it only remains to see whether there is the usual 
connexion with the consequence. 

A curious contrast is all this time presented, between the 
ardour of the ministry to resoit to extreme measures in Ireland, 
and their placability where the Crown and people of Great 
Britain are really suffering wrong and insult. A race of colonial 
bullies whom nothing but the interference of the British admi* 
nistration prevents from being crushed like cockroaches, by their 
own negroes, may insult the head of the government and organize 
associations for illegal violence upon their countrymen, and 
the ministers as meek as mice shall be arranging with the home 
branch of the cart-whip dynasty the price at which they will 
consent to abate their nuisance. The whole horse has been 
paid for by the British public by a poll-tax, and when the ques- 
tion is of substituting working in harness for drawing by the tail, 
the ministry is in negotiation with the barbarian for paying him 
the price of the horse over again as the price of his consent. 
The slave-owner, whose slave and all he has, has been bought 
for him once out of the pockets of the British public, — is to 
be told he shall be paid the price over again, on condition 
that he will consent to employ free labour afterwards. Why 
is not he rather charged with the difference between the expense 
of slave labour and of fiee? And why is not be asked to 
lay down the cost of protecting him from the just retribution 
which his own obstinacy has brought almost upon his head ? 

How much money has been paid by the British labourer and 
manufacturer, to support slavery already ? Let us see a balance 
sheet, in which this and the other items named shall be put 
down ; and then show how much is owing to the men of the cow- 
skin. Will not the Irish members help us in this ? Cannot 
some confidence be put in them, that they will stand up in a 
mass in defence of the general empire upon this point, ana trust 
to the gratitude of the whole community when the time shall 
come for showing it? Let them consider well, how strongly 
this would tend to combine the general interest with theirs. 
Let them reflect in what numerous classes, hostile it may be to 
them hitherto on many points of belief or prejudice, this would 
quash the feeling of distrust, and substitute the confidence of 
fellow-labourers in one great cause. If the Irish members will 
come forward as one man, and stand in the gap between the 
English people and their enemies on the West Indian question, 
whatever may be the event they will not fail in one point, — the 
securing an adhesion to the cause of Ireland, which first or last 
will vastly overbalance the puny efforts of. the cabinet to 
raise themselves in the eyes pf tneir enemies by the depression of 
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a gallant people. All gobd feelings will join and link themselves. 
The hearts of the legislature * thrill at Poland but consider- 
ing ' the condition of the country/ * the distress/ 8tc. they 
cannot reconcile it to their consciences to grant any* public 
money to assist the persecuted Poles* They will have no such 
scruples , with respect to the persecuting West-Indians. At this 
moment, unless all surmise is wrong, they are haggling with 
them, to know the lowest price at which they will sell their 
nuisance. Could not something be done upon this point, which 
should carry the name of Ireland into the far-off divisions of 
the globe, ahd» give her one more link with the everywhere 
rising cause of man find of humanity ? 


Postscript to tiie Article on Equitable Adjustment in the 
present Number. 

A provincial paper has started two objections to the contents 
of this Article ; which will be taken in succession. 

* If then this calculation be correct, the fundholders and not the 
public have been wronged by the alterations in the value of money. 
But are not the whole of the calculations pf Mr. Mushet and Mr. 
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Childs vitiated by the assumption that the difference between the mint 
and the market price of gold measured the depreciation of paper 
money ? Was not the price of .gold itself lowered by none being 
required for the circulating currency ? * 


r We should be glad if he [Mr. Childs] would favour us with his 
opinion on this question, and to learn from him what difference an 
addition of 5 or per cent to Mushet’s estimate the extent of de- 
preciation of paper would make in the result of his calculation/— 
Manchester Times. 10 March, 1833. 

The question then is, whether, supposing such a fact to have 
existed, its operation would be against the general results stated 
by Messrs. Mushet and Childs, or in favour of them. Assume 
then that the calculators have not rated the depreciation high 
enough, and that it ought to have been rated, for instance, at 
one : twentieth more than was clone, thioughout. The first effect 
will be, to increase each of the losses of the old or original 
fundholders by one-twentieth ; and of consequence the 
amount of each and all of these losses at compound interest 
to 1821, will be increased m the same proportion. In the 
same manner the several gams and losses aiising from 
the difference between the depreciations at the two moments 
of lending and receiving the interest, must be increased by 
one-twentieth; for if eacli of these two depieciations is to 
be increased by a twentieth, their difference', which is the 
element of gain or loss, will be increased in the same ratio; 
and the amounts at compound interest to^ 1821, and the balance 
of these amounts, and the yeaily value of that balance, will be 
increased in the same also. So also the Gain to the fundholders 
’ arising out of the debt contracted above that redeemed from 
1800 to 1821 having been contracted in an inferior currency, 
must be increased by the same addition of one-twentieth ; for 
it was contracted in a cuirency whose depreciation was greater 
bv a twentieth than was reckoned for. The final consequence 
therefore is, to increase the ‘Annual permanent result to the 
Fundholders/ as given in the ' General Abstract' in p. 273 for 
any particular rate of interest, by one-twentieth ; — that is to 
say, to make the annual Loss greater in the case where interest 
was reckoned at 5 per cent, and the annual Gain where it was 
reckoned at 3. And the same if the depreciation had been 
underrated in any other proportion. 

At the same time there may be great doubt whether there 
was any such thing as a fall in the value of gold from the cause 
assigned. 410 millions were borrowed and expended between 
1800 and 1821, principally in loans and foreign wars ; an*l the 
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question is, whether much of the 40 millions (for that must 
have been the utmost amount) of gold thrown out of employ* 
ment in the English currency, could have staid to cheapen 
bullion at home, or have produced any sensible effect by being 
thrown, at the average rate of about two millions a year, upon 
the market of the universe. If, however, it was so,— the conse- 
quence would seem to be, to give the fundholders at 5 per cent 
a claim for an additional yearly sum, proportioned to the ad- 
dition to the estimate of depreciation. 

The other objection is to the illustration of paying the lender 
with a pound .of mutton ; and may be answered in less space. 
In fact it has perhaps arisen altogether from the want of suflicient 
explanation in the original statement ; and circumstances here- 
after mentioned having induced the cancel of a loaf, advantage 
has been taken of it to try to supply the defect, 

• .'It would, indeed, be robbery to give less for the man’s leg of 
mutton than he consented to take for it during a famine.' But the 
question comes, whether its price was raised by the scarcity of meat, 
or the over abundance of money.’ — Manchester Times. It). 

That question is settled by the fact, that the leg of mutton 
answer is only intended to apply to the case where the rise of 
price shall be urged as having arisen from the scarcity of meat. 
If it is urged as arising from the over abundance of money, 
then the other is .the answer ; to wit, that the fundholdcis have 
after all been underpaid. The answers must not be put to the 
wrong objections, and then declared not to fit. 

Fiually, as this Postcript was on the point of being printed, 
information was received from Mr. Childs, that he imagined he 
had discovered an error in Mr. Mu?.het, consisting in employing - 
in the calculation of the Gain of the fundholdeis (in the last 
article but one in the Gencial Abstract in p. 273 of this Number), 
the proportion of 12/. 13s, Id . to 87/. 6s. 5d. instead of to 100/. 
There has luydly been time for giving to the point the con- 
sideration it demands ; but there has appeared sufficient ground 
to induce the alteration of the results in p. 273. If the debt 
(to take round numbers) had been contracted in money of 
which 100 nominal pounds were intrinsically worth only 80/., 
and the interest (suppose 5 per cent) is now paid in pounds of 
substantial value ; — five pounds interest are in fact paid for 
every 80/. instead of every 100/. And the proper interest for 
80/. would be 4/. ; the mterest # thoreof is 1/. too much, or 
^e actual interest paid. Mr. Mushet seems to have 
reckoned gg. If the alteration is ri^ht, it would have given 
Mr.Mushetavictory instead of somethingHke a failure. If would 
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have shown a loss to the fundholders even upon the calculation 
of simple interest at 5 per cent ; and would probably have 
produced a powerful effect on the public mind. As it is, Mr, 
Childs’s correction is worth six millions to the fundholders ; 
they will therefore probably look into it, and see whether it is 
maintainable or not. If it is, the final result will be, — that in- 
stead of the fundholders having ' for many years received twice 
as much interest as is their due/ the value of nearly eight 
millions and a half is owing to them, and likely to be. 


Corrections in preceding Numbers. 

In No . XXXIII, p. 242, /. 30, for another on B, read another 
on C. 

In No. XXXV, p. 34, l. 35, for this country read in this country. 

p. 131, L 4 , for eternal read external. 

p . 158, l. 8, after equal length insert a comma. 

p. 161, l. 2, after being the simplest insert 
Harmonic notes of this kind may be called 
stopped Harmonics, as being produced on 
a stopped string ; while the Others may be 
called open Harmonics, as being produced 
on an open or un-stopped string. 

p. 230, l. 19, /or the original owner would have 
spent it another way, videlicet upon tailors. 
read the tailor would have equally spent it 
another way, videlicet upon tailor’s journey- 
men. In l. 27, after the loss of the tailors, 
insert (putting out of sight the loss to the 
consumer,) 

p. 232, L 10, for intervention read invention. 
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AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; or the Natural History of the Birds of the 
United States, by Alexander Wilson, &c. &c., 138— reviewed, 142— his anecdote 
of an imprisoned, mouse, ib .— description of the Bald Eagle, 143 — of the Mocking 
Bird, 147— man attacked by a Vulture, 154— the Owl by a union of small birds, ib. 

American Zoology , 138— mental effects resulting from a mere contemplation of the 
works of Nature, 140— effects of the sudden transition from an Arctic winter to 
the return of Spring, described, f 14l— remarks on the systematic classifications 
and nomenclature of Birds, ib. — the appeal to humanity of an imprisoned mouse, 
142— Wilson’s description of the Bald Eagle, 143— the Fish Hawk roboed of his 
prey by the Eagle, 144 — the Eagle as deset ihed by Mr. Audubon, ib.— character 
of the Bald Eagle by Franklin, 145— picture of a flood on tho Mississippi, 
146 —description of the Mocking Bird, 147— immense flocks of pigeons observed 
on an American tour, 149— description of a cedar-swamp, 151— Audubon’s 
description of himself, when returning from a journey in search of raic birds and 
plants, iVa— sketch of American hospitality to Audubon, the naturalist, 1/12 — 
instance of a Vulture made to disgorge his booty by an Eagle, 154— of a mail 
attacked by a Vulture, i'5r— the Owl attacked by unions of the smaller biids, ib. 

Answer to an Amateur, Notice, 256. 

Arctic Current, course of the, J 87* 

Auburn, In North America, plan and discipline of the prison at, 327. 

Audubon , J J., his Ornithological Biography, or an account of the habits of the 
Birds of the United States of America, &c. reviewed, 133. 

Austin on Jurisprudence, 237— See Jurisprudence . 

B. 

Buhl Eagle, description of the, 143 — its character by Dr. Frauklin, 145. 

Birds, remarks on the classification and nomenclature of, 141. 

Baltimore , account of the City Hotel at, 336. 

Itank Charter , Report of Secret Committee on, 76— Committee unable to give a 
decided opinion from the information received, <5.— Bank not picpared to meet a 
political demand for gold, 77— observations thereon, 78— Bank rule for the 
regulation of its paper issues, ib.— its pretension to exclusive means of regulating 
by the state of foreign exchanges, 79 — explanatory remarks on it, ib. ct seq.— 
reasons shown that the Country bankers and the Bank of England jegulate their 
issue an the same principle, 82— great leservc of information on the part of the 
Bank respecting its profits, 83. 

Booth, Henry, bis Free Trade as it affects the people, &c., reviewed, 366. 

Boston, in North America, expense of living at, 334. 

Bowring, Dr., his evidence relative to the Silk Trade, misquoted to suit the 
purposes of the prohibitionists, 18. • 

■ - t ■ his Third Report on the Public Accounts of France, 300 

Boys, Edward, Commander ft. N., his remarks, &c , on the practicability an4advan- 
tages of a Sandwich or Downs Harbour, & c., reviewed, 466. 
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Cedar Swamp, description of a, 151 

Chut Year , regulated by the priests for political purposes, 66 
Cot, belt's Weekly Register, Sept. 8, 1832, 263 

Commercial and Financial Polka/, Letteis on, by Colonel Torrens, ie vie wed, 168 — 
extract, what implied by improvement of tiade, and how practicable by legislative 
enactment, 169— inoffieacy of the means asserted, ib. — the author’s objections to 
the free trade system answered, 170 et ^.—-tendency of the author’s arguments 

■ , Two additional Letters on the same subject, 421 

— complaint in the last that critical notice should have h®<> n taken while the 
letters were incomplete answered, 422— defence against the charge of plagiarism 
in the 4 True Theory of Refit’ and ‘ Catechism on thfc Corn Laws,’ 423 et set/. — 
reviewer’s defence of what he said respecting sending goods to South America, 
425— respecting effects from alterations in tho value of gold, 426 

Corrections in No. xxxiv. for October, 1832, 255 

— in No. xxxiii and xxxv., 518 

Crinus'in France , Guerry on the Statistics of, 353 — what ought to be the mode of 
arrangement and publication of statistical inquiries, ib . — sentimentsof a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies on the subject, 354 — M.Guerry appointed in 1 829 to collect 
the moral statistics of France, <6.-— the adoption of coloured maps for the publication 
of them, ib. — sources of inquiry, 355 — the number of commitments pieferred to 
that of convictions as the baris of calculation, *6.— objection to the departmental 
division ill the maps, answeied, 356— propoitions of crimes against the Person, 
for the five great regions of France, North, South, East, West, and centre, ib . — 
of crimes against Pioperty, 357— observations on them, ^.— description of the 
work, ib. et try.— gradual diminution from the year 1825 to 1830 of the worst 
climes against the Person, and gradual increase of those against Property, 358 — 
crime considered as the result of ignorance or education, 359 et segg. — as to sex 
and season, 363 — proportions of the sexes killed in adultery, ib. — from seductions 
and other ii regular connexions, ib. et seg.~- crime as the result of poverty consi- 
dered, 364 

Currents of the O jean. Major Ren nelson the, 176 — the subject little undeistood 
until of late jears, ib. — character of Major Rennell’s work, ib. — the South Atlantic 
current the prime moverof many others, 177 — origin and progress of the primary 
motive power consideied, ib.— currents distinguished into two kinds by the author, 
178 — course of the Lagullas stream as ascertained by captains Hamilton, Alsager, 
and Wilson, ib . — the knowledge of cm rents greatly aided by the invention of the 
duonometcr,179 — effected the Guinea current on that of the South Atlantic, ib . — 
nature aud course of the Equatorial current, ib . — remarks on the Caribbean or 
Colombian Sea, by Major Rennell, 180 et scg. — on the Mexican Gulf, 182 — on the 
Florida, or Gulf-stieam, 183 — its warmth first noticed in England by Sir Charles 
Blagden, 184 — previously discovered by Di. Franklin, ib . — an account of the 
Fticus Natans, or Gulf-weed, 186 — of the couisc of the Arctic current, 187 — of 
theNoith Atlantic current, 188 — of the North African current, 188 et segg. — of 
the Plata current, 191 — difficulty of forming a perfect system of oceanic currents, 
192 — effect of the winds on them considered, 193 — great merit of the chaitsof 
Major Rennell, 194 

I), 

De la Statue de la reine Nantechitd, et par occasion, des revolutions de Part en 
France, au moyen age ; par M. Charles Magnin, reviewed, 101 — occasion of the 
Essay, 102 — theory which the essay is written to maintain, i‘5,— See Sculpture in ' 
• the Middle Ages* 
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Done John, hia Life of Andrew Marvell, the celebrated patrint, with extracts, &<\, 
reviewed, 04 • . 

Dramatic Literature ,31 — the phraRC 4 legitimate drama* best interpreted by that 
of* dramatic monopoly,* ib. — evidence befoie a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons respecting the patent theatres, partial and interested, 32- -absurdity of 
restricting what is termed the legitimate drama to the patent theatres, 33— con- 
sequences of dramatic monopoly, 3d— diameter of the diamain its oiuly days, t b. 
et srq . — change of public taste and coi responding diameter ol the diuinn of tin* 
present day, 37 et seq . — decline of the public taste for the diama erroneously 
asserted, and real causes of its discouragement assigned, 3S etseq . — extract from 
the Report respecting the licensing of theatres, 40 — objections to the Authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain in regard to theatres, ib. et *eqq. 

Dn Journal hnne , Art. 1. Revue Kncyclop^dique, Puhliee, par M M. H. Carnot et P* 
Leroux, reviewed, 195 

Dutch IVar, Considerations *on the Policy, Justice, and Consequences of the ; by 
Vindex, reviewed, 249 — extract, ambition asserted to be the real cause of War, 
ib . — answered by another view outlie case, in regard to the French Republic, 250 
— extiact, question what the cause of the present Dutch War. ib . — answered, 
ib. et seqq. 


E. 

Empiric and Philosophic Statesmen, 279 — Sir Robert Walpole’s ncknowledgiqprt to 
Mr. F«»x that lie derived no pleasure fiorn literary pursuits, 279 — Hume’s opinion 
of them, ib. — the ambition of title a despicable one, 280 — the fame of Cawir 
independent of it, tb.- -extiact of Cicero s addicss to Cicsar in his Oration for M. 
Muicellus ib rcmaihs of M. Quesnay on produit net , 281 — compared with the 
lesultof Mihsequent investigations, ib. — universal tendency of social regulation* to 
subject the poor to the ineicy of the lich, ib. et seq . — extract on the pieudent 
di-dike of homines it si/ it fount, 2V2 — n fetched condition outlie French peasantry 
previous to the Revolution, 283 et seq . — opinions of M. Tuiget respecting the 
impbt territorial, 284 — authorities quoted in Mipport of the political education of 
the people, 285 — diameters of Turgot, Pitt, and Fox as statesmen compared, 287 
— remaiks on their respective couises of education, ib. — on thcabsuid piejudicc 
of France and England being natiral enemies, 288 — continental commotions, ib. 
diameter of the oiations of Pitt and Fox, 289 - -blunders of Pitt respecting the 
Poor-laws exposed, ib. -extract fiom Turgot’s proposal respecting (or vers, 290 
el seq. — extracts from his letter to l)r. Price, 291 et seqq. — the erroneous opinions 
formed of him by his contemporaries, 296 — remarks on the political chaiacter of 
Burke, ib. — the spirit ol indcpCMidence in Burke and Marvell compared, 297 — 
the relative merits of ‘practical men’ and 1 theorists’ considered in the instances 
of Turgot and Neekar, iA,— Adam Smith's opinion of Neckar, 298 — the grand 
principle of Napoleon's war system described, ib — general remarks on the 
statesmen and ruleis of England, 299 — qualifications of a great orator or states- 
man, «7v— ohjcction that the fundholders and not the public have been losers by 
the alterations in the value of money answered, 516 etseq. 

Equatorial Current, nature and cause of the, 179 

Eauitaile Adjustment , 263 — the question what it is, considered, ib. et seqq. — observa- 
tions on the piogtess of the national debt, 264 — fundholdcis defiaudcd by the 
issue of fictitious paper? ib. — full value of the taxes secured by ad valorem duties, 
ib . — consequences of the return to cash payments, 265 — Tables of Loss anil Gain 
to the Fundholders, 268-— argument for 5 per cent or a little under being fair 
interest for money, 274 — attempt to set aside old compacts by fallacious 
arguments, ib. — the attempt attributable nftirc to a want of right comprehension 
thap dishonesty, 27 5 — pledges of candidates for scats in the reformed parliament 
respecting the national debt, 276 et seq. — Cobbett's scheme respecting it, 278 — 
remarks on it, ib. 
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Esquirol, M., bis Question medlcal-legale sur‘ Pisolement des abends, reviewed, 
129 

Essai sur la Statistique Morale de la France, avec Cartes^ par A. M. Guerry, 
reviewed, 353— See Crime in France . 

Evidence before the Select Committee on the Silk Trade, 1. — See Silk Trade, 


F. 

Family Classical Library — Plutarch’s Lives — Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, 43 — 
See Gracchi . 

Fauna Boreali-A mcricana, or the Zoology of the Northern Parts of British Ame- 
rica, &c, &c., by W* Swainson, Esq. F. R. S , levicwcd, 138 — effects on the mind 
of the sudden transition from an Arctic winter to the return of spring, 141 — 
character of the work, 142. 

Florida or Gulf Stream, remarks on the, 183. 

Free Trade as it affects the people, &c., by Henry Booth, reviewed, 366.— observa- 
tions on the use of the terms, 1 abstract principles’ and ‘ abstract speculation,’ 
ib. et &cq. — the gain of the monopolist a double loss to the people, 368 — futility of 
axioms, ib. — the assertion that trade protected by high duties yields no increased 
profits controverted, 369 — food the basis of population, ib . — argument for free 
trade, that the merchant should be allowed to purchase at the cheapest rate, 370 — 
taxation partial in favour of the higher classes, 372 — oppressive and selfish con- 
duct of the aii6tocracy, 37 3 — fallacious argument of the landholders in support of 
their monopoly, 374. 

Fucus Natans , account of the, 1 86. 


G. 

Guiliuniad, or Guitarist’s Monthly Magazine, Nos. I. II. Ilf., reviewed, 471. 

Gracchi , {The), 43 — misrepresentations of their character, 44 — brief account of 
their parentage, and especially of their mother, Cornelia, ib.ctseq. — his ready 
acceptance by Tiberius of Claudia the daughter of Appius Claudius as bis wife, 
46 — Tiberius elected tribune of the people, ib. — ill consequences of a dis- 
banded soldiery obviated by the law of Licinius, growth of a rapacious 
and insolent aristocracy, 47 -its pernicious influence as related by Poly- 
bius, ib.— extract from Sallust on the same subject, 49 — exertions of Tiberius 
for the amelioration of the oppressed condition of the people, tb. et seqq. 
— account of the Licinian Law by Plutarch and Appian, 52, et scq.-~ the 
attempts at reform by Tiberius frustrated by M. Octavius and the Senate, 54— 
brings Octavius before the people, who is deposed from his office by their 
decision, ib . — bill of Tiberius for the enforcement of the Licinjan Law proposed 
to the people and passed, ib . — Tiberius and three hundred of his friends killed 
by the Patricians at the instigation of Seipio Narica, 55 — the case of Tiberius 
and bis virtuous endeavours assimilated to the Reform effected by Karl Grey, in 
all hut its sad catastrophe, i£.-~ the policy of Tiberius defended against the 
slanderous attacks of subsequent writers, 56, et seqq. — remarks on the character 
of the Roman people of that day, 63— power of the priests to regulate the civil 
year to suit their political purposes, 66 — 'extract from Rpllin respecting the death 
of Seipio ASmilianus, 69 — Jiis assertions refuted, 70— the tribunate obtained by 
Caius Gracchus, ib. — statement of his principal reform measures, ib, — revives 
the Agrarian law which is passed, 71 — machinations of the Senate to effect his 
death, ib. — driven to extremities, is^lain at his own desire by his slave, 72 — sub- 
sequent behaviour of Cornelia, ib. — state of Rome after the death of the Gracchi, 
73, et seqq. 

Guerry cn the Statistics of Crime in France, 353.— See Crime in France, 
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Guinea Current, effect o( the .on that of the South Atlantic, 179. 

II. 

Harmonics of the T'iolin^ 155 — the theory of producing harmonic notes delivered 
in the style of Cobbctt, 156, et seqq . — mode of touching the string, 158 — effects of 
its several harmonic divisions, 1 59. 

Harmonicon , a Monthly Journal of Music, reviewed, 471* 

Heart and Mind of the insane, state of while at home described, 131 — change 
when withdrawn from previous influences, 1,13. 


I. J. 


Inning, meaning ofche term, 407. 

Insane, Esquirol on the treatment of the, 129 — necessity of a legal specification of 
the cases which should subject the peisons and property of the insane to re- 
straint, and of rules for the exercise of it. — inquiry into the necessity and use 
of insulation in such cases, 130-r-beneficial effects of change of place and sur- 
rounding objects, ib. — the state of heart and mind of the insane while at home 
described, 131 — the change when withdrawn from ptevious influences, 133- 
five grounds to warrant the insulation of the insane, 134— objections answered,, 
and cases in which it may be dispensed with, ib. — its modes and peiiod of dura- 
tion considered, 135-*-ol>jections of M. Esquirol to a proposed la\t in Franqp re- 
specting insane persons, 136 — avowed difficulty of framing a law on the sub- 
ject, 137 — objects of such a law suggested, ib. — brief critical remark on the 
work, 138. 

Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and of those which prevail 
between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, by the late Major James Renncll 
F. R. S., teviewed, 176. 

Jefferson, his sentiments on Slavery, 348. 

Journalism , correctness of the name for the thing, 195 — the reputation of writers 
connected with the Public Pie^s differently estimated in England and in France, 
ib. et srq . — state of Journalism in France at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion, 197 — its control under the power of Bonaparte, ib. — difference of duty, size, 
and matter, of the English newspaper and French journal, 198, ct seqq. — remaiks 
on a London morning paper, 199, et seqq. — gicat advantages that would arise 
fiom the encouragement of political discussion in them, 203 — the power of the 
Press accounted for, 204— the character of Journalism in England materially 
injuied by the Stamp, 205 — advantages that would result fiom its abolition 
specified, i b. et seqq . — a better understanding and intimacy between the Journalist 
and his readers recommended, 207# 

Ireland , 500 — impolicy of harsh measures towards her, ib. — ground of risking them, 
the presumption that the independence of Ireland would be disliked by the 
people of England, 501 — a republican government less objectionable to the 
people than the inconvenience of obtaining it, ib.— Ireland a mere warren for the 
aristocracy, ib . — popular ground of objection to a separation of the two countries, 
merely its being considered as the smaller of two evils in regard to the 
process of effecting it, 502 — the power of Ireland to withstand that of the Eng- 
lish government considAed, ib. — how far the coercive measures of the English 
government may be rendered effectual by party divisions in Ireland, considered, 

. 503— impolicy of resorting to measures that they may not be able to enforce, ib. — . 
uneeitainty that having carried the coercive, they shall be able to carry the con- 
ciliatory, measure, 504 — necessity of caution in ministers to render the Reform 
beneficial to the country, ib. — a Constitution a desideratum still to the British 
! people, 506 — martial law and the violation of the Habeas Corpus Act to be strenu- 
ously opposed, 508— the good of Ireland popular in England; 509— difference 
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between a ■ General Regimental Court Martial* and a simply * Regimental 
Court/ 512 — dependent situation of the officers of Military Courts, ft. 

Jurisprudence, Austin on, 237— ex tract from Hobbes on the necessity ftnduse of 
correct definitions in science, ft. e/ seqq. — t ho moral sciences greatly deficient in 
that respect, 239 — remarks on the present state of moral science, 240 — extract 
on the subject from an unpublished woik of Jeremy Berttlmm, 241 — advance of 
sympathy with age and experience, 212 — extract from Bcntham on the nccos- 
si ty nf a moie correct adaptation of names to the nature of the several objects sig- 
nified, 243 — extract from Mr. Austin on the propriety of what are termed Rights 
giving place to utility nnd jusfnc, 244, et seqq . — remarks on the evils of verbal 
ambiguities by Bacon and llobbes 246, et seq . — concluding observations on the 
subject, 247, et seq . — character of the work, 24D. 


K. 

Kny, James Phillips, 31.D., his Moral and Physical Condition of the Working 
Classes in Manchester, reviewed, 3.10, 


L. * 

Lngnllas Stream , its course as ascertained by Captains Hamilton, Alsagcr, and 
Wilson, 178. 

Landed Interest , causes of distress of the, 108— objectionable conduct of the 
Aristocracy, 100 — indemnification for its results on themselves sought in the corn 
laws, ib. — character of the landed interest, 110— repeal of the corn laws the 
only way to make them reformers, ib. — brief temarks on the present condition 
of landlords and their pioperty, III et sr^.-consequence of a repeal of the corn 
laws to the farmers and labourers, 1 12— taxation of the landed interest considered, 
H3 et seqq. — remarks on their opposition to the registry bill, 115 — burthens on 
the landed intciest considered, lid- n maiks on the exemptions in favour of the 
landed interest, 117 — great evil of nnri i.ige settlements, Ilf) et stqq. -evils result- 
ing from systems of exclusion and partial protection, 123 — advantages of enlisting 
the landed interest in the body of reformers, ib. et seq.— wider spread of the Jaw- 
labour-maikct suggested, 125 — retrospect on the pioentselfiJi system of exclusion 
anticipated, ib. et seq. — had inoial influence* of the Cniversities and their 
consequences, 127 — advantage of rail- roads now opposed by the landed interest 
from selfish views, 128. 

Law, George Henry , Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, his reflections upon tithes, 
with a plan for a general commutation of the same, reviewed, 162. 

Legal and Fiscal Trammels of the Press , 4/4. — See Trammels of the Press . 

Life of Andrew Marvells the celehiated patriot, with extracts and selections ft orn 
his prose and poetical woiks, by John Dove, reviewed, 84. — See Marvell, 
Andrew . 

Lord Chamberlain, objections to the authority of the, in regard to theatres, 40. 


M. 

t 

Alagnin , Charles, his de la Statue do la Heine Nantechild, ct par occasion, dcs 
Revolutions de Part in France, au inoycn age, reviewed, 101. 

Marriage Settlements, great evil of, M9. 

Marvell , Andrew , life of, 84 — time and place of his birth, ft.— entry in the * Con- 
clusion Book * of his college, respecting his expul*ion therefrom, ft.— commences 
his travels, and supposed to have become first acquainted with Milton abroad,ft. — 
extract from aletter of Milton's to Bradshawe respecting him, 85 — lines onhis pupil 
M&rin Fairfax, ft,— appointed by Cromwell tutor to his nephew, ant) Assistant 
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Latin Secretary with Milton, ib. — anecdote of his patriotic independency of spirit 
when sitting as member fbr Hull in the reign of Charles II, 86 — poverty no 
disgrace in a member of those days »£.— remarks on its first occurring as a ground 
of objection in the piesent day, 87 ct srqq. — extracts from a work of Andrew 
Marvell's, entitled * A Seasonable Argument to peisuade all the Grand Juries in 
England to petition for a new Parliament,’ ill) et seqq. -their evidence that 
political corruption was not first intioduced by Sir Robert Walpole, 94 — extract 
of a letter from Marvell to bis constituents, the corporation of Hull, acknowledging 
the honour of their choice of him a third time, 9J — his letter to them on 
leaving England as Secretary to Lord Carlisle, 96 — specimen of the political 
economy of that day, 97— extract of a letter to his parliamentary colleague, 
stating the king’s custom of attending to hear the debates in the House of Lords, 
ib. — from his letter to a fiiend in Per^a, on the piodigal grants of the Commons, 98 
— from a letter tq his constituents respecting the wages of members, 99 — extracts 
from Dr. Parker VEfclebiasticalPolity,’/^ — brief account of Marvel L’bcontroveisy 
with the doctor, ib, etseq -^extract fiom his * Rehearsal TransposedprwJative to 
Milton, 100— dies under suspicions of being poisoned, ib, et seq.— estimate of his 
character, 101 . 

Memoirs of the Life of the Rightf lion. William Pitt, by George Tomlinc, D.D. 
&c., &c., 279. 

Mexican Gulf, Major Rennell’s remarks on the, 182. 

Mississippi , picture of a flood on the, 146. 

Mocking-bird , account of the, 147. 

Moral and Physical Condition of the Working Classes in Manchester ; by James 
Phillips Kay, M.D., reviewed, 380— extracts, present state of Manchester with 
regard to its trade, and condition of the woiking class, 383- -state of the streets 
and houses of the labouring poor, 387 — regulations of improvement lecom mended, 
388— effects of the poor-laws, 390 el seq . — policy of insliucting the people, 395. — 
See Working Classes, 

Musical Periodicals , Ilarmonicon — Giulianiad, 471 — encomium on tnusie, ib. — 
character of the Ilarmonicon ib, et seq, — of tiie Giulianiad, 472 — excellences 
of the guitar not duly nppieciated, ib. — suggestions for improvement of the 
Giulianiad, 473. 


N. 

Nantechild queen, statue of, in the cathedral at Uhciins, described, 102, 107. 

North Jmerica, Three years in, by James Stuart, Esq., reviewed, 317 — the author 
well qualified for the execution of his work, 318— sails from Liverpool and 
ai rives in the harbour of New York, 319— his description of it and of thecity, ib, el 
seq, — account of, the hotels there 320 ef seq . — remarks on the phraseology of the 
American States, 322— newspapers, ib.— expenses of a voyage from New 
York to Albany, ib. et seq.— quick despatch of meals, 323— drinking for , 
social enjoyment not an American practice, 324 — brief account of Albany, 
ib. — remarks on tiavelling, ib. et seq .— on society, 326— plan and discipline . 
of the prison at Auburn, 327 et seqq .— account of the elections by ballot 
at Ballston Spa, 332 et seq.— condition of the people at Boston compared 
with that* of the lowe\orders of Dublin, 333— expense of living at Boston, 

334 the author offered* the accommodation of a library in the cottage of a 

ferryman, ib. — state of education in Massachusetts, tb.— expense of a passage from 
New York to Philadelphia, 33J— visits the docks at Baltimore, ib. — description 
of the Pennsylvania now building, ib.- accent of the City Hotel at Baltimore, 

335 style of invitations to dinner and treatment thereat, ib. — the author’s 

observations on it, ib. et seq.— contemptuous treatment of men of colour, 338— 
the author’s visit to the President at Washington, 339— account of slavery in 
America, 340 etseqq. — general aversion to the people of colour, 343 — Dft Tidy- 
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man's calculation of the comparative cost of free and slave labour, 345— liberation 
of people of colour of small advantage to them, U, et. seq . — instances of slave 
treatment at Charlestown, 34 6, et seqq . — instrument of slave torture atCharlestown 
gaol, as described by the Duke of Saxe Weimar, 347 — sentiments of Jefferson on 
slavery, 348 — laws relating to slavery in Georgia, 349 — in New Orleans, 350 — 
their effect on the publication of newspapers, 351— concluding remarks, 351 
et seqq 


0 . 

Oceanic Currents , difficulty of forming a perfect system of, 192. 

(Euvres de M. Turgot , Ministre d*Etat , 279. 

Orations, remarks on those of Pitt and Fox, 289, 

Omit ho! *?jL>wgraphy; or an Account of the Habits of the Birds of the United 

States of America, &c. &c. f by J. J. Audubon, 138— his desciiplion of the eagle, 
144 — of a flood on the Mississippi, 140— of himself on returning from a journey in 
search of rare biida and plants, 151 —of American hospitality to bewildered 
travellers, 152— of a vulture compelled by an eagle to disgorge his booty, 
154. 

Owl , attacked by a body of small birds, 154. 


P. 

Pigeons', immense flocks of, observed on an American tour, 1 . 

Pledges defended and ottered in a Letter to the Electors of Lambeth, by Daniel 
Wakefield, 203 

Poor-fairs Commission, results of, 427— specific objects of the commission, ib, — 
great importance of the inquiry 428 — heads of evidence, ib. — effects of surplus 
labourers, and of the allowance and labour-rate systems, ib, — Mr. Cowell's report, 
case of Air. Nash of lioyston, Hertfordshire, ib, ct seqq. — legacies to labourers, 
431 — unpleasant situation of overseers, 432 — quotation from the Rev. Mr. 
Townsend’s report in 1817, ib. — Mr. Majendie’s report, sums expended on the 
poor in the ycais 1816 to 1831, 433 — scale of wages made up, 434— improvident 
marriages encouraged by the system, ib. — money expended on the poor of 
Eastbourne, Sussex, in the years from 1816 to 1832, 435 — management, 
condition, and behaviour of the poor there, ib. el seqq. — effects of the rotten 
borough system on the poor-rates, instanced in those of the borough of Seaford, 
438 — extract from Mr. Okeden’s report, evils of the scale and head-money 
system, 439 — bastardy profitable to the mother and miu to the parish, *5. 
— exemplified in the parish of Old Swinford Worcestershire, 440 — modes of fraud 
on the part of paupers from the out-door relief system , ib. et seqq.— administration 
of the poor-laws by salaried magistrates, and an e ffectual police recommended, 
444 — observations on pauperism and poor-jaws as derived from the overseers of 
Loughborough, ib. — extract from Mr. Chadwick's report, relative to overseers and 
t settlements, 445 ct seqq.— in-dour paupers of St. Lawrence, Heading, and their 
condition, 449e/ £???.— of theout-door paupers there ; genealogy and expenseof one 
pauper family there, 452 ct seq. — weekly consumption of meat by the paupers of 
St. Giles, Rending, 453 et seq. — character of the paupers of- St. Luke’s 
Middlesex, 454 — condition of the paupers made superior to that of the poor rate- 
payers and labourers 455 et seq . — effects of the mal-administration of the 
poor-laws, as connected with the bad management of prisons, 457— convicts 
better fed than even the pauper or the soldier, 458— workhouse discipline 
rendered ineffectual by it, 459 — difficulty of effecting apprenticeships for pauper 
children, arising from the plentiful diet and light labour of workhouses, 460 — 
proportion of criminals rendered 6uch by the pressure of want scarcely one-eighth 
of those committed, 461— crime the result of idleness and vice, rarely of mere 
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poverty, 462— ordinary income and expenditure of agricultural labourers, 463- 
weekly diet in the poor-hfluse of St. Mary's, Heading, 464— of the Gosport work- 
house, 465 — of the Gosport house of correction, ib . — allowance to soldiers, ib*— to 
convicts on board the hulks, ib. — to convicts abioad, 466 — the fare of the 
convicted felon superior to that of the unconvicted, 467*— comparative scale of 
food of the independent labourer, the soldier, the able-bodied pauper, the 
suspected thief, the convicted thief, and the transported thief, 466— inferences 
extracted from the report of one of the assistant commissioners, 470. 

Province of Jurisprudence Determined ; by John Austin, Esq., jc vie wed, 237. 

Postscript to the Article on Equitable Adjustment, 515, 

Practical Rules for producing Harmonic Notes on the Violin, &c. &c., by an 
Amateur, reviewed, 155 — improvement on the author’s mode of writing the 
harmonic note iir conjunction with the common one suggested, 161. 

P render gast) Mr notice respecting him, 256. > w 

Public Economy , 300— necessity of informing the public mind, in order to enable 
the people* to form duly their expectations from the new position of parliament, 
ib. — the necessity for strenuouf investigations into the public expenditure 
supeiscded by the. readiness of government to afford returns of all the information 
required 301 — duties of a member of parliament greatly responsible and laborious, 
302— his first duty to obtain a knowledge of the public accounts, £02- -fixed 
charges in the public expenditure for 1831, 303— charges in which reductions 
maybe made, 304 — retrenchments nullified for the present by compensations, 
305 — observations on the national debt, ib.— on the civil list, 306— on pensions, 
f’A. — secret service money, ib. — the at my, 307 — the navy, ib. — dead weight, 
30S— diplomatic service, 309 — courts of justice, i5.— costs of collection, 311 — 
appeals from the excise and custom laws, 312 el seq. — public works, 314 — 
legislature, 315 — other civil services, 316. 


Q. 

Question mrdico-legale sur I'isojement des alienes ; par M. Esquirol ; reviewed, 
129. — See Insane. 


K. 

Radical Parliamentary Policy , 493 — lukewarmness of the reformed parliament to 
the palpable benefit of the people, ib . — new ariangements for the despatch of 
business in the House of Commons inefficient, ib . — impiovements suggested, ib . — 
remarks on Mr. Hqrvey’s suggestion of an improved plan, for taking the votes, 
and its reception, 494 et seq . — proportion of radical reformers in the house 
powerless for the public good, 496— advice to the radical members, ib. et seqq . — 
a radical reform club and leaders recommended to them, 497. 

Railroads, opposed by the landed interest from selfish views, 128. 

Reflections upon Tithes , with a plan for a general commutation of the same ; by 
George Henry Law, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, reviewed, 162. — See 
Tithes* 

Refugee in America, by Mrs. Trollope, reviewed, 208, ie marks on the character 
aud cdhstruction of the novel, ib. et seq .— its story, with interspersed extiactsand 
sketches of American character and manners, 209 et seq . — brief remarks on the 
talents of Mrs. Trollopes an authoress, 227. 

Registry Bill, remarks on the opposition of the landed interest to it, 115. 

*Rennell, Major James , his investigation of the currents of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
of those which prevail between the Indiatt Ocean and the Atlantic, reviewed, 
176 . 

Repm't from the select committee on the silk trade, August, 1832, 1;— .See Silk 
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Report from select committee on dramatic literature, &c., August, 1832, 31. — See 
Dramatic Literature . * 

of secret committee appointed to inquire into the expediency of renewing 

the charter of the Bank of England, &c. &c., reviewed, 76* — See Bank 
Charter. 

first and second of the select committee of the House of Commons on 

petitions. — Parliamentary papers, 1833, 493. 

Roman P*ople> remarks on the character of the, in the time of the Gracchi, 
63. • 


S. 

Sandwich or Downs Harbour, remarks &c. on the practicability and advantages of 
a ; by Edward Boys, Commander, R.N., reviewed, 406 — situation of the town of 
Sand w* a;;'#.— ?«ew direction of the waters of the Stour/ first projected in the 
reign of Edward VI, 407— causes of the decay of the Haven of Sandwich declared 
by Adrian Andrison in 1550, 407 — his opinion as to the site of a pew cut, ib et 
seq. —estimated cost and advantages reported to the privy council, 408 — nothing 
done until the year 1574, when another traitless survey was taken, ib * — the 
subject again stirred in 1706, 409— again in 1736, without any effective result, 
410 — again in 1744, and report made to the Admiralty, ib . — causes of further 
delay, 411 — petition in favour of a harbour at Ramsgate opposed to that from 
Sandwich, ib . — petition sucessful and first act of parliament obtained in 1749, ib. 
— remarks on the town and haven of Sandwich in its early days, ib. et seq . — its 
prosperity deNtroyed by James J, 412 ct seq . — observations on the harbour at 
Ramsgate, proving its failure as a safe and commodious harbour for the Downs, 
413 et seqq. — enormous expense of it, 416 ct seqq . — suggestions for a Downs 
harbour without an additional expense to the public, 41H e t seqq. 

Sculpture in the Middle Ages, 101 — origin of the great branches of art in the 
middle ages attributed to .religious feeling, ib.- -architecture first of the family, * 
102— establishment of lay corporations and academies for the advancement of the 
arts, 103 — aiehitccture of the Merovingian race accounted for, ib . — the churches 
built under the direction of the priests, ib . — a symboli cal meaning attached to 
each of their parts, 104 — the Greek style introduced by Chari enugane, ib . — 
decline of the arts in the tenth century from a notion that the end of the woild 
was approaching, ib . — revival of architecture in the eleventh century, ib.— 
character of the sculpture of the middle ages, 105 — great change in the 
character of the fine arts at the end of the twelfth century, ib. el seqq . — specimens 
ofstatues of the thirteenth century to be seen in the cathedral at Rhcims, 107 — 
that of queen Nantechild described, ib. et 102— -female beauty differently 
represented in Christian and Pagan sculpture, ib .* — change in the subjects of 
satirical sculpture at the Reformation, ib. 

Slavery in America, account of, 340 — laws relating to, in Georgia, 349— in New 
Orleans, 350. 

South Atlantic Current , the piime mover of many others, 177- 

Statesmen , character of Turgot, Pitt and Fox, compaied as, 287. 

Silk Trade , Evidence before the Select Committee on the, 1 — partial character of 
the witnesses examined, 2 — table of the comparative quantities of taw, waste, and 
thrown silk imported at different stated periods from the commencement of 
prohibition to the year 1831, 3— account of official values of British manufaetuied 
silks exported yearly, from 1821 to 183!), ib . — fluctuations in the demand for silk 
manufactures accounted for, 4— -the advantages ol* protecting duties chiefly en- 
grossed by the manufacturing capitalists, while the poor working weaver is little 
benefitted thereby, ib . — the true t character of all restrictions and monopolies 
resolvable into the general selfishness of Toryism, 5 — remarks on the charnctcr, 
constitution and conduct of select committees of the House of Commons, 5— on 
the 'causes of recurring distress to the manufacturing classes, 6 — calculation of 
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public sacrifice to individual interests by prohibitions on trade, 7—objection 
in regard to inadequate •reeiproci ties m foreign trade answered, 8— compa- 
rative state of the silk manufactures of France and England, 10 yearly 

amount of French manufactured silks exported to England, from 1818 to 1830 
French silk trade importations fiom 1825 to 1831, 11— exportation*, 12— 
causes of the French supeiiority in the silk manufacture, to— English silk manu- 
facture superior in some articles, 15— table of importations into France of manu- 
factured silks, in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, to— remarks on the Evidence 
of Mr. Poxat, 16— declines a comparison of his statements with those of l>r. 
Bowring, 18— the evidence of Dr. Bowring misquoted for the purposes /*f the pro- 
hibitionists, to— extract from an address of the Chamber of Lyons to the French 
Ministry, recommending a more liberal reciprocity of trade with England, 26— 
the plea of inability to allow competent wages to the workmen without protecting 
duties answered, 28— extent of the contraband trade an urgent reason for ^tflll 
further reductioif outlie duty, 29— statement of the advantages of free traffic in 
the instance of the silk manufactures, 30. 

Silk and Glove Trades , Third Supplement to the Article on /in No. XXXII., 228— 
extract from the “True Sun,” stating its view ot the theory of the double inci- 
dence according to the Westminster Revie'w, to— remarks on the statement, 
to et sea. — objections of the “ True Sun ” to the reviewer’s theory, 230 — 
answered, to— objections of the ” True Sun ” to the system of free trade 
generally, 231, et seqq . — answered in loco . 

7 Fourth Supplement, 404— the writer in the True Sun \>n 

the subject of protection to the productive classes misunderstood from the 
obscurity of his writing, 405. 

Stuart's Thice Years in North America, 317. — See North America . 

Swainsm , IV. Esq., his Fauna Boreal i- A meiicana; or, the Zoology of the Northern 
Parts of British America, reviewed, 138. 


T. 

Taxation of the landed interest considered, 1 13. 

Trollope , Mrs, y her * Refugee in America* reviewed, 208. 

Three Years in North America ; by James Stflart, Esq. reviewed, 317. — See North 
America . 

Tithes , Bishop of Bath and Wells on a General Commutation of, 162— tithes ad- 
mitted to bean objectionably mode of provision for the clergy, to — doctrine of 
tithes being paid by the consumer in the price of corn combated, 163 — price 
of articles not caused by the cost of production, but by the greater or less 
quantity in the market proportioned to the demand, to — arguments for Commu- 
tation of tithe in preference to composition for it, 164 et set/. — arguments for a 
commutation in land as the least objectionable kind of commutation, 165— ob- 
jections to it answered, 166, et.seq. 

, A few words on the effects of abolition and commutation of, 375 — 

removal of the corn laws contemporaneously with the commutation ofti then recom- 
mended to the government, to — consequences of opening the corn trade, 326— 4 
policy of detaching the clergy, in the commutation of titties, from all interelNn 
(tie corn laws, 377 — misunderstanding of the word rent in relation to tithe ex- 
plained, 378 — tithe coasidered in regard to its effect on the price of corn, 379. * 

Torrens , Colonel , his liters on Commercial Policy, reviewed, 168 — his ad- 
ditional letters, 421. 

Trammels of the Press, legal and fiscal, 474 — latent causes and conditions of mis- 
chief operating on the press enumerated, il.— observations on the law of Hbfel as 
effecting tbe press, 475— common cases more liable to rash judgment than cases 
if extraordinary political excitement, to — of process by indictment, ib — by 
riminalj information, 476 — of process against newspapers, and inconsequences, 

v<Jl« xviii.— Westminster Review . 2 n 
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ib. st seqq . — on the taw of partnership, 480, et seqq . — on tfre law of copyright, 
482, et seqq . — pllferings of the Londpn journals by >he country press, ib. et seq. 
its deficiency in local information, ib. et seq . — jemarks on the exorbitant charge 
and important dcfleiencesof the London (Jazette, 484, el seqq — establishment of 
county gazettes, and the nature of their information suggested, 486, et seqq . — 
arguments for .the continuance of the newspaper duty, answered, 488 — great 
importance of newspapers to the public, 489 — remarks on the New Post-office 
and twopenny poet arrangements, 490 — disadvantages attending rhe high rate 
of postage, 491— of advertisements, 492— defective state of general education as 
connected with the state of the press, ib, 

U. 

Universities , bad moral influences of the, and their consequences, 127. 

V. 

Verbal^A*** V ^remarks on the evils of, by Bacon and Hobbes, 246. 

Vindejc t his considerations o’n the policy, justice, and consequences of the Dutch 
War, reviewed, 249. 

Vulture, man attacked by one, 154. 4 


W. 

7V\hon % Alexander , his American Ornithology, or the Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States, reviewed, 138. 

Working Classes, moral and physical condition of the, 380 — the happiness of 
society in the aggregate the true interest of each of its classes, ib . — observations 
on the consequences of misgovernment, 381 —necessity for an organized 
system by which statistical returns may be obtained for the regulation of govern- 
ment, 382 — present state of Manchester in regard to its trade, and the condition 
of the lower orders connected therewith, 383 — effects of taxation, machinery, 
poor-laws, &c. &c„ 384, et uq . — consequences of commeicial prosperity to the 
labouring population, 386-\ -neglected condition of the houses and streets in the 
township of Manchester considered, 387, et seq . — great influx of Irish popula- 
tion there, and its consequences, 388, et seq. — remarks on the effects of unre- 
mitted labour, 389 — oi\ the poor-Hws, 390, et seq. — inference of the condition 
of the lower classes of Manchester from the number of admissions to the lying- 
in charUy, 392 — contests of the workmen with their masters, ib. — a more cordial 
association of the masters with their men recommended, 393 — great danger to be 
apprehended from the vast power of the labouring population, and policy of 
enlightening their minds by due cultivation, 394, et seq. — observations on the 

present hours of labour in mills and factories, 396, et seq brief state of the 

cotton trade in Vrancc, 397— in Switzerland, ib. et spy.— in Prussia and the 
Rhenish provinces, 398 — in Saxony, Lombardy, and Austria, ib. et sea. — in 
India, 399 — in the United States, tb .~ rapid rise of competition inferred, and 
legislative interference deprecated, 400— remaiks on Mr. Srdler’s factory bill, 
ib. et seqq. 

— . — *— ■ ' > Address to the highei classes on the present state of public 

' filing among the, 380 — extract, a moits cordial and familiar association between 
iiie higher and lower orders, recommended, 393. 
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Adams, Mr. 61, 324, 333, 502 
Addeiley, Mi. 441 
ASmilii, 45 
/Ethels tan, 412 
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Ahala, 65 
Allen, sir T. 92 
Alsager, capt. 178, 194 
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Aricii*-, 59 
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Anson, loid, 191, 194 
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Antony, 51, 68 
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Atkinson, general, 339 
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